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TO THE 


MOST REVEREND AND RIGHT HONOURABLE 
his Grace 


THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


(Dr. William Howley.) 


ee eee 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE ;j 


HAVING completed this new edition of the 
Works of my revered Ancestor, I was anxious to send 
it forth to the World under the patronage of some emi- 
nent character. To whom therefore could I so properly 
look, as to the highest Dignitary of our Church ; with 
the history, discipline, and doctrines of which the fol- 
lowing volumes are so closely connected? And I 
entreat your Grace to allow me to add, that I was 
more especially led to desire permission to send out 
this edition under you Grace’s sanction, by the remem- 
brance of our having passed together, as companions 
and friends, in the same class, and during the same 
years, through Wickham’s Colleges both at Winches- 
ter and Oxford. ¢ 


DEDICATION. 


But while I mean only to thank your Grace for 
having so kindly complied with my request, and accom- 
panied that consent with the valuable statement, that 
“my celebrated Great Grandfather’s writings have 
long since received the approbation of Divines and 
Scholars ;” I will not forget the latter part of your 
Grace’s letter, in which you desire, that I would con- 
fine myself “ to a simple inscription, and without com- 
pliments.” I hope I shall not be considered guilty of 
disobeying that injunction by saying, that your Grace’s 
amiable virtues are too universally acknowledged to 
require any testimony from so humble an individual as 

fam; instead of which, may it please your Grace, with 
| your usual condescension and goodness, to accept this 
offering from me as a mark of my high esteem and 
respect. 

That Providence may be pleased to bestow on your 
Grace, for many years to come, life and health to pro- 
mote the interests of our Church and Nation, shall be 
among the prayers of him, who has the honour to be 

Your Grace’s 
obliged and most obedient servant, 


RICHARD BINGHAM. 
/Vew-House, Gosport, 26 F ebruary, 1829, 


THE LIFE 


OF THE 


REV. JOSEPH BINGHAM, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE learned Author of the ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, and of the other Theolo- 
gieal Tracts, which are now offered to the Public 
in an uniform and complete edition, was born in 
September, 1668, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, of 
which place his father, Mr. Francis Bingham, was 
a respectable inhabitant. He was taught the first 
rudiments of grammar at a school in that town, 
under Mr, Edward Clarke, and on the 26th of 
May, 1684, he was admitted a member of Univer- 
sity-College, in Oxford. During his academical 
residence he applied with persevering industry to 
those studies, which are generally considered as 
most laborious. Though he by no means ne- 
glected the writers of Greece and Rome, yet he 
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employed the greater portion of his time in study- 
ing the writings of the Fathers, making himself 
intimately acquainted with their opinions and 
doctrines, and fully able both to explain, and to 
defend, their interpretation of the difficult or dis- 
puted passages of Scripture. With what earnest-_ 
ness he devoted his mind to these abstruse inqui- 
ries, he had an early opportunity of giving an 
honourable testimony, which will presently be 
mentioned more at large. He took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1688; and on the first of July, 
1689, was elected a fellow of the before-mentioned 
College, and his election to that fellowship was 
attended with some flattering marks of distinction. 
On the 23d of June, 1691, he took the degree of 
Master of Arts, and was appointed one of the 
tutors of the College.* In that situation he paid 
particular attention to the instraction of a young 
‘man, whom he had brought from Wakefield and 
introduced at the University, and who, soon after 
Mr. Bingham’s election toa fellowship, was by his 
means chosen scholar of the same foundation, to 
which he himself belonged. This was Mr. John 
Potter, who afterwards became Archbishop. of 


* For these particulars and many, others in this relation I was 
some years ago indebted to the condescending attention of Dr, 
Wetherell, the late Master of University-College, Oxford, who 
in the most obliging. manner took the trouble of examining the 
Records of his College, and other documents in the University, 
and from thence gave me much assistance and information. 
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Canterbury. Mr. Potter’s first tutor happening to 
die, when he was: no more than two years stand- 
ing in the University, Mr. Bingham took his young 
friend and townsman under his own wing; and to 
his having given some general directions to his 
studies, which it is probable therefore would have 
a similarity to those he pursued himself, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose we owe that excellent book, 
** Potter on Church Government,” and perhaps 
also “ Potter’s Antiquities of Greece.” About 
four years after Mr. Bingham had taken his 
Master’s degree a circumstance. occurred, which 
eventually occasioned him to leave the University. 
At that time controversies ran high among learned 
men concerning the true explanation of what is term- 
ed, the Trinity; the manner in which that doctrine 
had been understood or maintained by the primitive 
Fathers; and what they meant by Ovo. and Sud- 
‘stantia. Mr.Bingham being called on in his turn, 
asa Master of Arts, to preach before the learned 
body, of which he was a member; and having 
heard, what he conceived to be a very erroneous 
statement on that subject, delivered by a leading 
‘man from the pulpit at St. Mary’s, thought it 
his duty not to let the occasion, which then offered, 
escape him of evincing publicly his intimate 
acquaintance with the opinions and doctrines of 
the Fathers, and of displaying at the same time 
the zeal and perseverance, with which he was re- 
solved to defend their tenets, concerning the 
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Trinity, in opposition to the unjust attacks of men, 
who, though inferior to him in learning, were in 
much more elevated stations than that which he 
filled. In pursuance of this determination he de- 
livered a long and learned discourse in the Uni- 
versity-Church on the 28th of October, 1695, 
taking for his text those famous words of the 
Apostle; “ There are three that bear record in 
““ Heaven: the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
“* Ghost, and these three are one.” This sermon, 
though containing nothing more than an elaborate 
exposition and defence of what the Fathers had 
asserted to be the true, ancient, and ecclesiastical 
notion of the term Person, in opposition to what 
he deemed the novel and heterodox explanation 
of it, which he had lately heard given, drew on 
the learned preacher a very heavy censure from 
_ the ruling members of the University, charging 
him with having asserted doctrines false, impious, 
and heretical, contrary and dissonant to those of 
the Catholic Church.* .This censure was followed 
by other charges in the public prints; wherein he 
was accused of Arianism, Tritheism, and the 
heresy of Valentinus Gentilis. These matters 
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* That such a censure was passed, by means of the command- 
ing influence in the University of the preceding preacher, is most 
certain, no less from domestic tradition of the circumstance, than 
from. the mention, which is repeate dly made of it in the manuseript 
papers of our Author. But I am assured that no traces thereof 
are now to be found in the books of the University, 
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ran so high, and the party against him was so 
powerful, that he found himself under the neces- 
sity of resigning his fellowship on the 23d of 
November, 1695, and of withdrawing from the 
University. How wholly unmerited these accusa- 
tions were, not only appears from the sermon 
itself, now in my possession, and which it is my 
intention to publish in the last volume of this 
edition, but also from the whole tenor of his life 
and writings, in both and all of which he constantly 
proved himself to be a zealous and devout de- 
fender of what is called the orthodox notion of the 
Trinity. Immediately on the resignation of his 
fellowship Mr. Bingham was presented, without 
any solicitation on his part, by the famous Dr. 
Radcliffe, one of the most liberal benefactors to 
the University of Oxford, to the Rectory of Head- 
bourn-Worthy, a living valued at that time at 
‘about one hundred pounds a year, and situated ata 
little more than a mile from Winchester. Within 
a few months after his settling in the country, 
being called on to preach at a visitation, held on 
the 12th of May, 1696, in Winchester Cathedral, 
he seized that opportunity of pursuing the subject, 
which he had begun at Oxford, and of exculpating 
himself from those heavy charges, which had been 
so unjustly brought against him; and which, ac- 
cording to his own words, “ if true, were enough 
“ to give all wise and sober men a just abhorrence 
“ of any one, who had merited them.” That my 
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revered ancestor had in no degree deserved those 
imputations in the opinion of his brethren, before 
whom he preached, may by the strongest deduc- 
tions of reason be concluded from his having, at no 
greater distance of time than the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1697, been again appointed to preach before 
them on a similar occasion. He then brought to 
a conclusion, what he wished to say further on that 
subject, his manner of treating which had exposed 
him to the censure of the University; and having 
done so he prepared to commit the three sermons 
to the press. Why this intention was not fulfilled 
I cannot discover from any of his papers; but on 
the other hand I find among them a long pre- 
face to the sermon preached at Oxford, explaining 
and justifying his motives both for having preached 
and published it, and a second preface annexed 
to the first of those preached at Winchester, 
in which he dedicates the two visitation sermons 
to the clergy of the deanery, before whom they 
were delivered; and therein he tells them, that he 
has been induced to do so, not only from the sub- 
ject contained in them being such as was their 
immediate concern, but also that he might have 
an opportunity of giving a more full account of 
the motive and circumstances, which had occa-. 
sioned him to write or publish them. These pre- 
faces contain also very long and learned additional 
Statements corroborative of what Mr. Bingham 
had in his sermons asserted concerning. the 
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opinions of the Fathers. But as it is my intention 
to publish the whole of these sermons, with the 
prefaces of the writer, in the concluding volume 
of this edition, it would be useless to enter here 
into any further comment or explanation respect- 
ing them. Thus much, however, it has appeared 
to me proper to say, in the commencement of the 
biographical account of this eminent divine, lest a 
censure of any sort, though every trace of it is 
now expunged from their records, having been 
passed by those, who were at that time leading 
characters in a great and learned University, 
might at first view be considered as a blot in the 
character of one, who, not only by the still existing 
testimony of all his writings, but also by every 
account, which has been handed down from his 
parishioners, or his own immediate family, was 
both in his private life, and in his literary pursuits, 
in his morality, disposition, and religious tenets, 
irreproachable and exemplary. About six years 
after our Author had taken up his residence at 
Worthy, he married Dorothea, one of the daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Richard Pococke,* at that time 
rector of Colmere, in Hampshire. By this lady, in 
the course of a few years, and before he had 
any other preferment than the small living above- 
mentioned, he became the father of ten children, 





* Grandfather of the Right Rev. Richard Pococke, Bishop of 
Ossory, Author of “ THe DEscrIPTION OF THE East,” &c. 
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two sons and eight daughters. Yet neither did 
he suffer the rapid increase of his family, nor the 
consequent narrowness of his finances, to depress 
his spirits, or impede the progress of his studies. 
On the contrary, he appears to have applied to his 
literary pursuits with a closer and more perse- 
vering industry; and by those means, in the 
course of what cannot be considered as a long life, 
he was enabled to complete in his country retire- 
ment, besides several other single volumes, the 
following learned and laborious work, ORIGINES 
EccLesiAstic#;—the first volume of which he 
published in 1708, and it pleased Providence to 
spare his life, till he had brought his useful and 
arduous undertaking to a perfect and full conclu- 
sion. He committed the tenth and last volume to 
the press in 1722, and died in August, 1723. Of 
the great difficulties, with which my learned pro- 
genitor had to contend in the prosecution of his 
labours, he speaks in several parts of his works in 
such pointed terms, as cannot but excite both our 
sympathy and regret. He had to struggle, he 
tells us, with an infirm and sickly constitution, 
and constantly laboured under the greatest disad- 
vantages for want of many necessary books, which 
he had no opportunity to see, and no ability to 
purchase. At the same time, he does not omit to 
express his gratitude to Providence, which had so 
placed him, that he could have recourse-to a very 
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excellent library,* though even that was deficient 
in many works, to which he had occasion to refer. 
Yet, when we turn to the Jndex Auctorum at the 
end of his great work, we shall perhaps be asto- 
nished at the vast number of writers, which he 
appears to have consulted. That he was greatly 
distressed for books, we learn from his own 
words as above stated. A circumstance, however, 
more expressive of this fact than any assertion can 
possibly be, deserves to be mentioned in this 
place, because it furnishes rather a singular, and 
certainly very striking proof of the confined. cir- 
cumstances, and his consequent inability to pur- 
chase books, under which this good and learned 
divine continually laboured. I have in my pos- 
session a folio edition of Dr. Pearson’s Exposition 
of the Creed, which belonged, in a torn and im- 
periect state, to the Author of OrRIGINES EccLE- 
SIASTICA, and has had what was deficient in it re- 
stored by him with much care and trouble. It 
contains eight whole pages most neatly and accu- 
rately transcribed with his own hand. Such was 
his great want of books, and the extreme narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, that he was reduced, we 
see, to the necessity of employing several hours of 
that time, of which, comparatively speaking, so 
POSE ENR ae ah ST ne eee 

* The library of the Cathedral Church at Winchester, being a 
very valuable collection bequeathed io ihe Dean and Chapter of 


that Church, by the renowned Bishop Morley, for the use of the. 
-parochial clergy, and to promote their advancement in learning. 
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small a portion was allotted him, and which he 
could so ill spare from more intense and useful 
studies, in the tedious and irksome task of tran- 
scribing many whole folio pages to supply the de- 
ficiencies of a mutilated book, of which a complete 
‘copy might have been purchased for a few shil- 
lings. In addition to the inconvenience he experi- 
enced for want of books, the progress of his studies 
was much impeded, as indeed we have already 
mentioned, by the weakness and infirmities of his 
constitution. In the concluding page of the last 
volume of his OrIGINES, we find him lamenting 
the state of his health in the folowing words: 
‘‘ Another Book more of miscellaneous rites might 
“be added; but having laboured in this work for 
“ twenty years with frequent returns of bodily in- 
“ firmities, which make hard study now less 
“agreeable to a weakly constitution, and the 
“ things themselves being of no great moment, I 
“rather choose to give the reader a complete and 
“ finished work with an index to the whole, than 
“ by grasping at too much to be foreed to leave it 
“imperfect, neither to my own nor the world’s 
“satisfaction.” Nor were these the only discou- 
raging circumstances, with which this worthy man 
had to contend. He was surrounded, as we have 
already mentioned, with a family of ten children, 
and met with a very late and small. patronage to 
reward him for his great literary labours, or to 
enable him to pueste them with comfort. or con- 
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venience. He had, it is true, on his leaving 
Oxford been presented by Dr. Radcliffe to the 
small living of Headbourn-Worthy. But neither 
did his great learning, nor his other excellent qua- 
lifications as a divine obtain him any other prefer- 
ment for many years. At length, in 1712, Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, at that time Bishop of Win- 
chester, collated him to the rectory of Havant, a 
few miles from Portsmouth. In justice, however, 
to the memory of Dr. Charles Trimnell, the imme- 
diate successor of Sir Jonathan Trelawney, I 
ought not to omit mentioning, that it was the de- 
¢clared intention of that prelate to have nominated 
this learned divine to the first prebend, which 
might become vacant in the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester. This intention so honourable to his 
Lordship’s discernment, and so strongly evincing 
his love of learning, was, if I may be allowed the 
expression, doubly prevented by death, as the 
Bishop, having presided over. the see of Winches- 
ter only two years, died on the same day, on 
which it will be hereafter. seen Mr. Bingham de- 
parted. The’possession of the living of Havant, 
together with the small sums, which he was conti- 
nually receiving from the sale of his works, seemed 
to have removed in some degree the narrowness 
of his circumstances. But this pleasing prospect, 
in the course of a few years, wholly disappeared ; 
for just as he had realized, by the sale of his 
learned works, a sum sufficient to remove any un- 
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easiness from his mind respecting the maintenance 
of his widow and numerous family in the event 
of his decease, it pleased Providence to put his 
Christian resignation to a severe trial, by depriving 
him at one blow of all the profits, which he had 
reaped from the incessant toil and study, to which 
more than hali his life had been devoted. Nearly, 
if not quite the whole of these hardly earned gains 
was suddenly torn from him, in 1720, by what was 
then metaphorically termed the bursting of the 
South-sea bubble. Yet such was the tranquillity 
of his disposition, such his piety and resignation, 
that this heavy loss did not appear to make the 
smallest impression on him, or for a single day 
to interrupt his important studies. I have the evi- 
dence of his own manuscripts to prove, that he pur- 
sued his valuable literary labours with unchanged 
and indefatigable zeal, and almost without inter- 
mission to the very close of his existence. Though 
only a few months elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the last volume of ORIGINES EccLEst- 
AsTic@ and his death, yet in the course of that 
short time he not only proposed to himself, but 
had actually prepared materials for the prosecu- 
tion of several other useful and laborious works. 
We find him, in the preface to his tenth volume, 
recommending to any young men of learning and 
application, who might have opportunity of exa- 
mining books the writing of several works, which 
he conceived would conduce to the improvement 
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of ecclesiastical knowledge; and the only objec- 
tion, which could be offered against such under- 
takings, he thought himself an example sufficient 
to confute. “The great objection against all 
“ these things is,” he observes, “that each of 
“ them is too great an undertaking for any single 
“person. I remember to have heard of the same 
“objection made by some against me and my 
Origines, upon publishing the first volume of 
“them. I bless God, I have lived to confute the 
“ objection, and give the world a proof, that great 
“ and laborious works are not always so frightful 
“as sometimes they are imagined. I have given 
** a little specimen of what the industry of a single 
person may do, in whom there is neither the 
greatest capacity, nor the strongest constitution. 
And, having made the experiment myself, I can 
“with more decency and freedom recommend 
“these things to others, who are qualified to un- 
“ dertake them.” In the same preface he pro- 
mises, if God should be pleased to give him better 
health, to endeavour to effect some of those works 
himself. And accordingly, among his manuscript 
papers, there are many collections relative to those 
_ important subjects. His chief attention, however, 
during the short remainder of his life, appears to 
have been directed towards making preparations 
for a new edition of his Orternes. With this 
view he inserted many manuscript cbservations, 
and additional notes, in a set ef his ANTIQuI- 
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TIES, which he preserved for his own tse, from 
which the presént edition of his works is in the 
course of publication. But from fulfilling this in- 
tention and all other employments he was pre- 
vented by death. His constitution; which was_ 
naturaily extremely weak and delicate, could not 
be otherwise than much impaired by such a per- 
severing and unremitted course of laborious 
studies, and by a life, in consequence of those 
studies, wholly recluse and sedentary. ‘These cir- 
cumstances combined brought upon him, at com- 
paratively an early period of life, all the symptoms 
_ and infirmities of very advanced age. So much 
indeed was his whole system decayed for some 
considerable time before he died, that his dissolu- 
tion at no very distant period being clearly fore- 
seen, both by himself and friends, it was settled 
between the then Bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
Charles Trimnell, and himself, that he should re- 
~ sign Havant to enable his Lordship to appoint 
some friend of the family to hold it till his eldest 
son, then about twenty years of age, could be col- 
lated to it. As this, however, was not carried into 
execution, it is probable, that both the Bishop’s 
and his own death came on more hastily than had 
been expected. After a life thus spent in honour- 
able and useful pursuits, this learned and devout 
divine died on the 17th of August, 1723, it may be 
truly said, of old age, though he was then only in 
his 55th year. His body was buried in the Church- 
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yard of Headbourn-Worthy; but, as he frequently 
expressed a dislike to monuments, and pompous 
inscriptions, nothing was erected to’his memory, 
except a plain. tomb over his grave; and on the 
slab, which covers it, his name and age and the 
year of his death were mentioned. A devout and 
scrupulous adherence to the well-known wishes of 
his departed parent prevented his eldest son, who 
afterwards became rector of Havant, from putting 
up a monument to his father’s memory, as he had 
at one time intended, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 


Obstupesce Viator ! 
Venerandi hic conduntur Cineres 
Josephi Bingham, A.M. io... 
Nati Wakefeldize apud Eboracenses, ‘ 
Collegii Universitatis apud Oxonienses quondam Socii: 
Cujus multiplicem si spectes Doctrinam, 
Quam Scriptis prodidit, 

Si exactam veteris Disciplinze et 
Consuetudinum Ecclesiasticarum notitiam, 
Cyprianica tate vel etiam Ignatiana, 

Moribus quoque primeevis 
Vixisse agnoscas, 

Nisi quod non esset Episcopus. 

At, vee Seculo Meritorum immemori et ingrato! 
Cum, qui Patriarchatum in Ecclesia meruit, 
Nonnisi Headbourn-Worthy et Havanti in Agro Hanton: 
Parochus, obiit 
Decimo Septimo die Aug. 

Christi 1723. 
2 ; Btatis 55. 


This was written and sent with a letter of con- 
dolence to the family of the deceased by the same 
Mr. Edward Clarke, who had been his first in- 
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structor at the school in Wakefield, and who, 
through his whole life, maintained an intimate 
friendship: with him, and continued. to cultivate 
the highest regard for his memory. 

At the*time of my learned ancestor’s decease 
only six of his- ten children, two sons and four 
daughters, were living, who, with their widowed 
mother, were left in very contracted’ circumstances. 
Mrs. Bingham was therefore induced to ‘sell the 
copy-right. of her late husband’s writings to the 
booksellers, who immediately published the whole 
of his works, which had appeared in print, in two 
volumes folio, without» making any alterations; 
and though the eldest son of the deceased under- 
took the office of correcting the press, he did not 
insert any of the manuscript additions or notes, 
which had been prepared. As he was then not 
quite twenty years of age, he probably had not 
had an opportunity of examining his fathér’s books 
and papers sufficiently to discover, that any such 
preparations for a new edition existed. Mr. Richard 
Bingham, the person on whom this task devolved, 
had been bred on the. foundation at Winchester- 
College; and from thence, by the nomination of 
the same Dr. Potter, of whom we have already 
spoken, and who was at that time Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity and: Canon: of Christ-Church, he 
was appointed a student of that society. It having 
happened, as I have before stated, that the Bishop 
of Winchester and Mr. Joseply Bingham died. on 
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the same day; the right of presentation to the 
living of Havant, therefore, lapsed to the Crown; 
and from thence, by the interest of friends, who 
properly estimated the merits of the deceased, it 
was obtained for a.Mr. Baddeley, till ‘the eldest 
‘son of the writer, they so much valued, shouldbe 
of sufiicient age to take it himself.. Accordingly 
when Mr. Richard Bingham was in priest’s orders 
he was collated to it by Bishop Willis, and acquitted 
himself in that situation, during an ineumbency of 
thirty-seven years, as a man endowed with a 
strong and. excellent understanding, and of the 
most exemplary honour, integrity, and virtue. 
The widow died, in 1755, at-a very advanced 
age, in Bishop Warner’s College for clergymen’s 
widows at Bromley, in Kent. Of the four daugh- 
ters, one married a gentleman of Hampshire, of 
the name of Mant, the grandfather of the present 
Bishop of Killaloe,.and the other three died single, 
The second son of this eminent writer, who, 
after his father, bore the name of Joseph, was the 
last of the family, and consequently extremely 
young at the time of his father’s death. Though 
he died in very early life, yet during the short 
period of his existence, he pursued his studies 
with such unremitting perseverance, and gave 
such early proofs of genius and sound understand- 
ing, and so strongly evinced his determination to 
tread in the footsteps of his father, as fully entitle 
him to hang, as it were, on the arm of his learned 
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parent, and thus obtain a few lines from the pen 
of the biographer. This young man received his 
education on the foundation at the Charter-House. 
From whence he was, at the: usual age, removed 
to Corpus Christi College, in Oxford. In the 
' University he was a most exemplary and_perseve- 
ring student, and was preparing to give public 
proofs of his diligence, having actually printed 
every part, except the title page and preface, of 
the Theban Story.* Whilst he was thus usefully 
employed, and just as he was on the point of being 
_ ordained, with every prospect of promotion from 
the patronage of his father’s former pupil, Arch- 
bishop Potter, he was suddenly brought to his 
grave, at the immature age of twenty-two, through 
an illness wholly occasioned by too sedentary a 
life, and too close an application to his studies: 
His body lies buried in the cloisters of Corpus 
Christi College, without either monument, inscrip- 
tion, or stone erected to his memory, though it 
might be most truly said of him, that he fell a 
martyr to application, industry, and learning. 
There is one further circumstance, which, as it is 
highly honourable to the learned person, the me- 
moirs of whose life I have undertaken to write, it 
will not be deemed irrelevant to mention. _ 
* This was completed and published after his death bya sens 
tleman, into whose hands his papers had fallen, as a security for a 


sum of money, which had been borrowed to facilitate the publi- 
cation. 
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Of such importance have the works of this emi- 
nent writer been esteemed in foreign countries, 
that they have all-with the utmost correctness been 
translated into. Latin by a divine of a German 
University. Such an undertaking the Author him- 
self strongly recommended to any person of indus- 
try and ability, as a work, which would, he c m= 
ceived, be highly useful to the Protestant Churches 
on the Continent; but this flattering mark of ap- 
probation he did not live to receive; for he died, 
as has been before stated, in 1723, and I find the 
first volume of his Or1GINES was published in 
Latin by Johannes Henricus Grischonius, at Halle, 
in 1724. Here I hope I may be allowed to observe, 
how frequently it occurs, and how encouraging it 
is to reflect, that the merits of an eminent ances- 
tor are productive of honour or emolument to 
their posterity. It cannot be doubted, that the 
high literary attainments of my great-grand- 
father were the means of procuring the living of 
Havant for his eldest son; and a late learned and 
excellent Bishop of London, Dr. Robert Lowth, 
expressly assigned that reason for bestowing a 
comfortable living on his grandson; “ I venerate,” 
says he, in a letter, which conveyed the presenta- 
tion of a living to my father, the Rev. I. M. Bing- 
ham, “ I venerate the memory of your excellent 
‘“¢ orandfather, my father’s particular and most in- 
“ timate friend. He was not rewarded, as he 
“ ought to have been; I therefore give you this 
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“ living, as a small recompense for his great and 
“ inestimable merits.” LOU ade | 
‘god cannot, perhaps, better conclude this account, 
than by endeavouring to give in'few words the 
general character of this worthy divine. 

His constitution, as we have before had occasion 
to, remark, was extremely weak and sickly: yet, 
that his industry was unbounded and his applica- 
tion most indefatigable, his published works alone 
are abundantly sufficient to ‘testify, without any 
mention being made of the immensely voluminous 
manuscript papers, which he ‘left behind him at 
his death. These principally consisted of exhorta- 
tions and discourses, which he had preached to his 
parishioners. For, eagerly and even zealously as 
he pursued his studies, he never suffered his Jove 
for them to interrupt or make him negligent in the 
performance of his parochial duties. His disposi- 
tion was of the mildest and purest cast; nor was it 
ever ruffled by the common accidents or occur- 
rences of life. So wholly indeed was he absorbed 
m the pursuit of knowledge, that he appears to 
have been above being disturbed by any concerns 
of a worldly nature. I have before observed, and 
it may here, be repeated, as the strongest proof, 
that this is not merely the graits assertion of an 
over partial biographer, that, when he lost at one 
blow the whole hard-earned profits. of a laborious 
life, it never even for'a moment so deeply affected 
him, as to interrupt the progress of his studies. 
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All arrangements, any ways relating to domestic 
or pecuniary matters, were left swhilly’i in the hands 
of his wife and friends. Scarcely ever indeed did 
he for a single hour relax from his literary labours, 
except to fulfil those duties, which his situation, as 
a parochial pastor, calied on him to perform. 

As a husband and father he was of a kind and 
affectionate deportment. The duties of his profes- 
sion he punctually discharged, not only with great 
ability, but with devout and fervent zeal, directed 
by pious and conscientious rectitude. Asa writer 
his learning was deep and extensive; his style zea- 
lous, strong, energetic, and convincing; and his 
application in no common degree persevering and 
unwearied. Yet to a temper mild, humane, chari- 
table, and benevolent, on all common and indif- 
ferent occasions, he united a zeal and fervour, in 
the cause of learning and of truth, which no names 
or authorities, however great, could awe him to 
relinquish; no infirmity of body or constitution 
could deter him from pursuing; and which no 
obstacle, disappointment, or opposition could 
diminish or impede. Though his passions were 
so wholly subject to the guidance of religion, and 
of virtue, that no worldly losses were sufficient to 
ruffle or disturb him; yet, whenever he believed 
the important interests of Christianity, or the true 
faith in any of its essential doctrines to be in dan- 
ger, he was always ready and even eager to step 
forth in their defence. So free, unshackled, and 
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disinterested was his mind, that, according to his 
own words, “ Though he loved not to enter into 
“ dispute with any man, yet he did not think 
*“* great names so venerable, as to be of sufficient 
“ authority to lead others by their dictates only, 
“ especially in matters of faith and history, unless 
“ they assign just grounds for their assertions.” 


RicuarpD BINGHAM. 





t 


*,.* It may perhaps be observed, that much of the language, 
used in the preceding account, is the same as is to be found in the 
Life of the Author, published some few years since in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. Though one of the Editors of that work has 
only acknowledged, the assistance I gave him by furnishing that 
article, in a note, saying, “ From materials communicated by the 
Rev. Richard Bingham, &c. &¢.” The fact is, I wrote, at his 
request, the whole of the article, together with much other mat- 
ter, which he thought fit to omit, and I have, at this moment, the 
manuscript, which I lent him for the purpose of its being inserted 
in his work. I have, therefore, freely used my own language and 
expressions, which I could not very easily avoid. 
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Soon after I had printed the foregoing particulars, 
relative to the life of my learned ancestor, some leaves 
of a Biographical Dictionary, published in 1825, by 
Messrs. Hunt and Clarke, of Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, fell into my hands; in which, under the head, — 
Bingham, (Joseph), professing to give a summary — 
account of the Life of the Author of the Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, I found several statements, 
which I am convinced are erroneous. 

It is said, that Mr. Bingham “ published an obnoxious 
sermon, containing a defence of the tenets he main- 
tained.””"—Now I have every reason for knowing, that 
my Ancestor never maintained any tenets, which were 
not perfectly in accordance with the most orthodox 
opinions of the established Chureh of this Country ; 
and further, that the sermon which I suppose is allud- 
ed to, being the one preached by him in the University 
Church on the subject of the Trinity, wherein he gave 
an Account of the opinions of the Fathers concerning 
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that doctrine, never was committed to the press by 
him, though it was highly estimated by the greatest 
theological students of that day, and has frequently 
been enquired after by eminent and learned persons. 
The knowledge of that fact has induced me to publish 
the sermon together with two others, which are on 
subjects somewhat similar, and with which, if I may be 
allowed the expression, he followed up his former dis- 
course before many of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Winchester, assembled at two Episcopal Visitations. A 
minor error, into which the Editor, or perhaps only the 
printer, has fallen, is that of stating, “that Mr. Joseph 
Bingham was Jorn in 1688,” instead of, as was the fact, 
in 1668. He was admitted a member of the University 
in 1684, and took his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1688. 
The Editor of Messrs. Hunt and Clarke’s Biographical 
Dictionary, when applied to by me.on the subject of 
these erroneous statements, immediately replied, that 
I should find the first of these assertions, of which I 
complained, much more forcibly expressed under the 
article, Bingham, in Dr. Lempriere’s Biographical 
Dictionary, printed for Cadell and Davis, in 1808, and 
from which, it seemed to be acknowledged, he had 
partly borrowed his account, On referring to Dr. 
Lempriere’s book, I found indeed, to my great.surprise, 
that it contained the error above alluded to, with the 
additional misstatement, that my Great Grandfather had 
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printed and published the two Sermons also, which he 
preached, shortly after leaving the University, before 
the Clergy, at. Visitations at Winchester, and Bishop’s 
Waltham ; and Dr. Lempriere has thought fit, without 
it having been possible for him to have heard or read 
them, or even to have known any thing of their 


“ offensive’ sermons. Now 


contents, to call them 
I venture positively to assert, from the best sources 
of information, that they gave the highest satis- 
faction to their learned hearers; and that the 
preacher was earnestly requested to publish them, 
which he prepared to do, but did not carry into 
effect, being influenced by the best of motives; not 
wishing to add fuel to the ardor of controversy, 
which appeared to be rapidly gaining strength— 
Whether Dr. Lempriere’s epithet is with any propriety 
applied to the Sermons in question, the Christian 
reader will be able to judge for himself, since I have 
now published them from the original manuseript 
copies, as written and preached. I designedly say the 
Christian Reader, because to the Photinian, the Arian, 
Sabellian and Tritheist, they must necessarily be “ of- 
fensive,’’ and such they were of course designed to be; 
not in any personal point of view, but inasmuch as they 
assail each of those fatal heresies. Dr. Lempriere also 
states, that our author published his Antiquities in ten 
Vols. Octavo, and in two Vols. Folio:—whereas 
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the Folio edition was not printed until 1726, being 
three years after his death ; and it was then published 
by the booksellers without any of the manuscript addi- 
tions and. notes, which he had prepared for a second 
edition, and which, as I‘am in possession of the original 
manuscripts, now appear. Dr, Lempriere commits 
another error, in saying that the author’s son was pre- 
sented to the living of Havant by Bishop Lowth. This 
statement is in many particulars incorrect. The living 
of Havant, which is in Hampshire, is in the gift of the 
Bishop of Winchester.» Dr. Lowth was Bishop of 
London; but never so of Winchester, and he was many 
years younger than the learned author’s son, who was. 
indeed, (and I have in the preceding part of this Bio- 
graphical Sketch so stated), as soon'as he was. old 
enough ‘to be: ordained Priest after his father’s death, 
presented to Havant by the crown; to whom the pre- 
sentation to the living, for that turn, lapsed, in conse- 
quence of Dr.:'Trimnell, the Bishop’ of Wi inchester, 
and my Great Grandfather, Joseph Bingham, having 
died'on the same day. Dr. Robert Low th, at:a period 
many years ‘subsequent: to the death of our author’s 
son, ‘who ‘sueceeded his father as Rector of ‘Havant, 
presented a living, which’ was in his own patronage as 
Bishop of London, to. my father the Rey.J.:M. ‘Bing- 
ham, saying, in his letter, which covered the presenta= 
tion, as I have before fully stated, “ that heigave him 
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the living, as a small recompense for the poorly reward- 
ed, but great and inestimable merits of his excellent 
Grandfather, whose memory he venerated.” 

_ Iam quite conscious, that this is a subject in which 
the generality of Readers will not feel any particular, 
or lively interest; but when so pious, so highly gifted 
and greatly learned a divine, as, confessedly, was Bishop 
Lowth did not think it beneath him to say, that he 
“ venerated the memory of my excellent Ancestor,” 
I trust I shall be forgiven.for venerating his memory 
also, and for having entered at length on the foregoing 
particulars ; not so much from the mere desire of prov- 
ing the correctness of my own former narration, as to 
evince the high reverence, in which I hold the erudite 
and pious character, the useful life and labours of my 
admirable progenitor. 

I will only add, that having bexipiaiais the Life, as 
published in “ Dr.Lempriere’s Universal Biography” 
with that written by myself, in 1798, and which was 
then inserted in “ Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary,” 
I believe that Dr. Lempriere ‘fell into the errors he has 
committed,’ either by: misunderstanding what’ I had 
stated on the subject, or perhaps by intending only a 
little to change the phraseology, and thereby uncon- 
sciously varying the actual circumstances. | ) 

Before, however, I close this biographical account,. 
I think it may be acceptable to the Reader to have laid 
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before him a few private letters, which were written 
by the Author, after he had left the University, to Dr. 
Arthur Charlett, who was then Master of University 
College, having been elected to that situation in 1692, 
at which time my Great-grandfather was a Fellow of 
the Society. 

As, unfortunately, I do not possess any of the origi- 
nal letters of my Ancestor, I have extracted these, 
which follow, from a publication, in three volumes 
octavo, by John Aubrey, Esq., entitled, “ Letters 
written by Eminent Persons of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries ;” of which the originals are in the Bodleian 
Library, or Ashmolean Museum of the University of 
Oxford.—I have a letter from the eminent Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, to my Great-grandfather, 
which F am also desirous of publishing in further testi- 
mony of the high esteem, in which the Author of 
Origines Ecclesiastice was held by the most distin- 
guished and respected members of the Church, what- 
ever their political or religious tenets on particular 
points might happen to be. 

It has been said, perhaps with truth, that an idea of 
the temper, habits, and talents of a man may be as 
easily conceived by an attention to the style of his 
epistolary correspondence, and a close examination of 
his hand-writing, as from a view of his portrait. With 
reference to this opinion, and as no painted resemblance 
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of my Ancestor exists, I have determined on inserting 
the following letter, though of a private and familiar 
nature, written by him to Dr. Charlett ; and I now also 
present to the public a Lithographic F'ac-simile of the 
hand-writing of the learned Author, that it may be 
placed as a Frontispiece to the first volume of this 
Edition. 
RICHARD BINGHAM. 
New House, Gosport, 1829. 
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from the Right Rev. Dr. Ginzert Burnet, Lorp Bisnop 


or SALISBURY, to the Rev. Josern Binenam, Rector of 
Worthy. 


REVEREND Sir, 

T humbly thank you for the kind advertisement, that you 
were pleased to send me, of the instrument passed in the 
University of Oxford. I met with a box full of such instru- 
ments under hand and seal, since I. published my work, of 
which I gave a general intimation in the History of the Par- 
liament 25 Henry 8, but I shall be glad to reserve a further 
account of any particulars as my friends can pick them up, 
and will readily own the obligation, that you offer to lay on 
me in this matter, and shall be very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity given me to let you see, how much I am, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Gi. Sarum. 

Salisbury, 25th May, 1706. 


— 


On the back of this letter there is written, in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Joseph Bingham, the following 
Memorandum :— 


“Search Registr. Actor. in Archiv. Oxon. an. 1534, p. 127, 
for the instrument mentioned.” 


~ 
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From the Rev. Josern Bincuam, to the Rev. Dr. Cuar- 
LETT, Master of University College, Oxford. 


’ HonovRrep Sir, 

Having this opportunity I could not but lay hold of it to 
return you my thanks for your last remembrance of me from 
London. + Sir P. Sydenham called upon me in his journey, 
and bought some books of me at Winton, where I have lately 
disposed of Dr. Sayer’s study among friends, finding it as 
profitable to sell books as to write them, though I have made 
a shift to send another volume now to the press. Mr. Sone 
desired me to recommend the. bearer to your favour to be 
Bible Clerk the next vacancy, assuring.me that he was both 
a sober youth and a tolerably good scholar, and, if you have 
not disposed of the place, I should be glad to hear that you 
think him worthy of an office, which contributed in part to 
my own education.—We expect two new members for the 
county, Sir Simeon Stuart and Mr. Pit, who are in the poll 
four or 500 voters before their competitors here at Winton, 
and it is supposed they will rather gain than lose in the Isle 
of Wight. This is all the present news this place affords. 
I would have had my bookseller to have printed a little set of 
maps of Ecclesiastical Geography, about ten or twelve, to 
have gone along with my next book, but he is not willing to 
venture upon it, without assurance of subscriptions, or the 
like, so I must let it drop, which I am sorry for, because I 
take it to be an useful thing for all that read ancient Church 
History. I am, with all due respects, your obliged friend and 


servant, 


J. BINGHAM. 
All Saints Day, 1710. 
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From the Same to the Same. 


Honourep Sir, 

I sent you the second part of the Scholast. Hist. of Lay 
Baptism, which I desire you to accept, as a testimony of my 
respect, though the subject should happen to be disagreeable 
to your opinion, I still preserve my old friends and their 
favour, the Bishop of Rochester, &c. though we differ in our 
sentiments upon this point; and though I meet with some 
rebukes, as you find in the Preface, from rude persons ; yet 
they are trifles to me, who am conscious of nothing but de- 
fending the Church’s Practice. My last journey to London 
proved very successful. I waited upon my Lord Treasurer,* 
without any other introduction, but my book in my hand. 
He received me very kindly, and invited me to dine with him 
the next day, when he surprized me before dinner with a pre- 
sent of a Bank-bill of an £100, as an encouragement to go 
on with the Antiquities of the Church, with which he ex- 
presses himself very much pleased. I believe, I am obliged 
to the kind offices of Dr. Arbuthnot, who has been very 
friendly in recommending me to my Lord upon his personal 
acquaintance, and I beg of you, when you see him next, to 
give him thanks in my name for his kind remembrance of me. 
I desire you also to give my service to the Dean of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Potter, when you see them. My respects to 
all the Society. I am your affectionate friend and humble 
servant, 


Jos. Bincuam, » 
Winton, Nov. 9, 1713. 
ra A ee ie 
* Lord Treasurer Harley, created in the Reign of Queen Anne, Baron 
Wigmore and Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
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From the Same to the Same. 


Honovur_ED Sir, 

I happened the other day to see Dr. Radcliff’s Picture, en- 
graved by M. Burgher, where among other things I found 
the Rectory of King’s Worthy mentioned, as given to Univ. 
Coll. I was much surprized at the mistake, because that is 
another parish, in which the Doctor had no concern, for the 
patronage belongs to my Lady Russel. The Doctor’s will 
has it right, as I remember, Headborn-Worthy, al. Mortimer 
Worthy. And so it is called in the Valor. Mortimer Worthy, 
and distinguished from Worthy-Regis and Worthy-Martyris, 
which are different parishes. There is also Abbot’s Worthy, 
but that is only a tithing belonging to King’s Worthy. The 
common name of our parish is Headborn Worthy, and so I 
have always called it in the title-page of my books, whenever 
I had occasion to mention it. I cannot but wonder the per- 
son, who was employed in giving an account of the Doctor’s 
benefactions, should make such a mistake against so many 
evidences, or at least should not consult you, before it was 
printed, who could have better informed him. We have lately 
had a very good benefactor die in this place, who was pleased 
to make me one of his executors in trust. He gives £15 per 
ann. toa Charity School; £10 per ann. for reading evening 
prayer at St. Lawrence Church in this city ; £75 per ann. for 
augmentation of poor livings throughout the nation. And 
the care of all these is committed in trust to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winton, who are to keep the £75 till it amounts, 
by four years’ income, to the sum of £300, and then join it 
to the Queen’s Bounty of £200 to make a perpetual settlement 
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upon each church. He has likewise given £200 to Magdalen 
Hospital near this place; £100 te the poor of Aston in Derby- 
shire, and the remainder of his estate, after debts ‘and lega- 
cies are paid, to the poor of Winton. He gave one of his 
servants £200, and to his two executors £50 each. His name 
was Mr, Joseph Percival, once a Spanish merchant. He died 
worth about £6,000, and I think out of such a sum his bene- 
factions are as considerable as most of those which the pre- 
sent age affords. I thought this short account might not be 
unacceptable to you, and therefore I give you the trouble of 
reading it; who am, your obliged friend and humble servant, 


Jos. BINGHAM. 
Winton, Oct. 11, 1715. 





The Writer of the foregoing letters resided, during 
the period at which they were written, in the Close at 
Winchester, that he might the more conveniently have 
recourse to the Library of the Cathedral Church. 

R. B—ED. 





It may be well to mention an inaccuracy, which I 
have committed in a note at the bottom of page 291 of 
the 8th Vol. where I describe the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
mentioned by my Ancestor, as having been “ Dr. Sher- 
lock, afterwards Bishop of London.”—The fact was 
not so. Dr. William Sherlock was the Dean of St. 
Paul’s there alluded to, who never became Bishop of 
London. It was his son, Dr. Thomas Sherlock, who, 


at a subsequent period, was Prelate of that See. 
R. B.—Eb. 


THE 
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TO THE . 
RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. FATHER IN GOD, 


JONATHAN, 


LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
And Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


My Lorp, 


Having once determined with myself to make these 
collections public, I needed no long time to consider, to 
whom I should first address and present them. They are, 
my Lord, the first-fruits of my labour under your Lordship’s 
government and inspection : and I was willing to think, and 
do presume I did not think amiss, that your Lordship had a 
sort of title to the first-fruits of any of your clergy’s labour; 
especially if the subject, on which they were employed, was 
suitable to their calling, and had any direct tendency to pro- 
mote Christian knowledge in the world. The subject of the 


present discourse, being a essay upon the ancient usages 
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and customs of the primitive Church, and a particular ac- 
count of the state of her clergy, is such, as being consi- 
dered barely'm its own nature, I know cannot but be ap- 
proved by a person of your Lordship’s character; whose 
care is concerned. not only in preserving the purity of the 
primitive faith, but also in reviving the spirit of the ancient 
discipline and primitive practice; and were the manage- 
ment any ways answerable to the greatness of the subject, 
that would doubly recommend it to your Lordships favour ; 
since apples of gold, are something the more beautiful for 
being set in pictures of silver. But I am sensible the sub- 
ject is too sublime and copious, too nice and difficult, to 
have justice done it from any single hand, much less from 
mine; all therefore I can pretend to hope for from your Lord- 
ship, is, that your candour and goodness will make just 
allowances for the failings, which your sagacity and quick- 
ness will easily perceive to be in this performance. I am 
not, I eonfess, without hopes, that as well the abstruseness 
and difficulty of the subject itself, as my own difficult. cir 
cumstances, under which I was forced to labour, for want 
‘of proper assistance of abundance of books, may be some 
apology for the defects of the work ; and if I can but so far 
‘obtain your Lordship’s good opinion, as to be thought to 
‘have~ ‘designed well; as Lam already conscious of my own 
good intentions to consecrate all my labours to the public 
service of the Church; that will inspire me with fresh vigour, 
notwithstanding these difficulties, to proceed with cheerful- 


‘ness and alacrity in the remaining parts of this work, which 


~ 
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are yet behind, and which I shall be the more willing to 
set about, if I can perceive that it has your Lordship’s ap- 
probation. The countenance and encouragement of such a 
judge may perhaps have a more universal influence, to ex- 
cite the zeal of many others, who have greater abilities to 
serve the Church ; and I know not how better to eongratu- 
late your Lordship upon your happy accession to the epis- 
copal throne of this diocese, than by wishing you the bless- 
ing and satisfaction of such a clergy, whose learning and 
industry, and piety and religion, influenced by the wisdom of | 
your conduct, and animated by the example of your zeal 
‘and perseverance, even to imprisonment in times of greatest 
difficulty, may so qualify them to discharge every office of 
their function, as may make your diocese one of the shining 
glories of the present church, anda provoking example to 


the future ; which is the hearty prayer and desire of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful 


and obedient servant, 


J. BINGHAM. 


THE 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE _ 


TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME, 
AS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED. 


Tuis volume, which is now published, being only a part 
of a larger work, the reader, I presume, will expect I should 
give him some little account of the whole design, and the 
reasons, which engaged me-upon this undertaking. The 
design, which I have formed to myself, is to give sucha 
methodical account of the Antiquities of the Christian 
‘Church, as others have done of the Greek, and Roman, and 
Jewish Antiquities; not by writing an historical, or con- 
tinued chronological account of all transactions as they 
happened in the Church, of which kind of books there is no 
great want, but by reducing the ancient customs, usages, 
and practices of the Church under certain proper heads, 
whereby the reader may take a view at once of any particu- 
lar usage or custom of Christians, for four or five of the first 
centuries, to which I have generally confined my inquiries 
in this discourse.. I cannot but own, I was moved with a 
sort of emulation, not an unholy one, I hope, to see so 
many learned men with so much zeal, employed in collect- 
ing and publishing the Antiquities of Greece and Rome; 
whilst in the meantime we had nothing, ‘so far as I was 
able to learn, that could be called a complete collection of 
the Antiquities of the Church, in the method that is now 
proposed. The compilers of Church-history, indeed, have 
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taken notice of many things of this kind, as they pass along 
in the course of their history, as Baronius, and the Centu- 
tiators, and several others: but then the things lie scattered 
in so many places, in large volumes, that there are few 
readers of those few that enter upon reading those books, 
that will be at the pains to collect their accounts of things 
into one view, or digest and methodize their scattered ob- 
servations. There are a great many other authors, who 
have written several excellent discourses upon particular 
subjects of Church-antiquity, out of which, perhaps, a Gro- 
novius or a Greevius might make a more noble collection of 
antiquities, than any yet extant in the world: but, as no one 
has yet attempted such a work, so neither, when it was af- 
fected, would it be for the purchase or perusal of every or- 
dinary reader, for. whose use chiefly my own collections are 
intended. There are a third sort of writers, who have also 
done very good service in explaining and illustrating several 
parts of Church Antiquity, in their occasional notes and ob- | 
seryations upon many of the ancient writers; of which kind 
are the curious observations of Albaspiny, Justellus, Peta- 
vius, Valesius, Cotelerius, Baluzius, Sirmondus, Gothofred, 
Fabrotus, Bishop Beverege, and many others, who have 
published the works of the ancient Fathers, and canons of 
the councils, with very excellent and judicious remarks upon 
them. But these again lie scattered in so many and so large 
volumes, without any other order, than as the authors on 
whom they commented would admit of, that they are not to 
be reckoned upon, or used, as any methodized or digested 
collection of Church Antiquities, even by. those, who have 
ability to purchase, or opportunity to read them. Besides 
these there are another sort of writers, who have purposely 
-undertaken to give an account of the ancient usages of the 
Church, in treatises written particularly upon that subject; 
such as Gavantus, Casalius, Durantus, and several others of 
the Reman Communion: but these writers do by no means 
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satisfy a judicious aud inquisitive reader, for several reasons. 
1, Beeause their accounts are very imperfect, being confined 
chiefly to the liturgical part of Church Antiquity, beside 
which there are a great many other things necessary to be 
explained, which they do not so much as touch upon, or once 
mention. 2. Because in treating of that part they build 
much upon the collections of Gratian, and such modern 
writers, and use the authority of the spurious epistles of the 
ancient Popes, which have been exploded long ago, as hay- 
ing no pretence to antiquity in the judgment of all candid 
and judicious writers. But chiefly their accounts are unsa- 
tisfactory, because, 3. Their whole design is to varnish 
over the noyel practices of the Romish Church, and puta 
face of antiquity upon them. To which purpose they many 
times represent ancient customs in disguise, to make them 
look like the practices of the present age, and offer them to 
the reader’s view, not in their own native dress, but in the 
similitude and resemblance of modern customs, Cardinal 
Bona himself could not forbear making this reflection upon 
some such writers as these, whom he justly censures, as 
deserving very ill of the sacred rites of the Church,* and 
_ their venerable antiquity ; who measure all ancient customs 
by the practice of the present times, and judge of the pri- 
mitive discipline only by the rule and customs of the age 
they live in; being deceived by a false persuasion, that the 
practice of the Church never differed in any point from the 
customs, which they learned from their forefathers. and 
teachers, and which they have been inured to from their 
tender years; whereas we retain many words in common 
‘with the ancient fathers, but im a sense as different from 
theirs, as our times are remote from the first ages after 
Christ ; as will appear, says he, when we come to discourse 


* Bona Rerum Liturgie. lib, i. ¢. 18. nL. 
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of the oblation, communion, and other parts of divine ser- 
vice. This is an ingenuous confession, and withal a just re= 
flection upon the partiality of the writers of his own Church; 
and a good reason, in my opinion, why we are not to expect 
any exact accounts of antiquity from any writers of that 
communion; though some are less tainted with her errors 
than others, and can allow themselves to be a little more 
liberal and free upon some occasions than the rest of their 
brethren. Yet even Bona himself, after the reflection he 
has made upon others, runs into the very same error, and 
falls under his own censure. And Habertus, though other- 
wise a very learned and ingenuous person, who has written 
about the Greek liturgies, as Bona has of the Latin, is often 
through prejudice carried away with the common failing of 
the writers of that side, whose talents are chiefly employed 
in palliating the faults of the Communion and cause they 
are engaged in. So that, if we are to expect any exact ac- 
count of Church Antiquities, it must be from some Pro- 
testant authors, who can write with greater freedom and less 
prejudice concerning the usages and customs of the primi+ 
tive Church. But among these there are very few that have 
travelled far in this way; the generality of our writers 
contenting themselves to collect and explain so much of 
‘Church Antiquity, as was necessary to show the errors and 
novelties of popery; but not descending to any more minute 
and particular consideration of things, which did not come 
‘within the compass of the controversy they had with the 
Romish Church, Hospinian, indeed, in the beginning of 
the reformation, wrote several large volumes of the origin 
of temples, festivals, -Monachism, with the history of the 
Eucharist: but as these take in but a very few subjects, so 
‘they are too full of modern relations: which make them 
‘something tedious to an ordinary reader, and no complete 
account of primitive customs neither. Spalatensis, in his 
books de Republica Ecclesiasticd, has gone a little further ; 
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yet he generally confines himself to the popish controversy, 
and has much out of Gratian and the Canon Law ; which, in- 
deed, served him as good, argument ad hominem against 
those whom he had to deal with, but it will not pass for au- 
thentic history in other cases. Suicerus’s Thesaurus Ec- 
clesiasticus is abundantly more particular, and indeed the 
best treasure of this sort of learning, that has yet been pub- 
lished: but his collections are chiefly out of the Greek 
Fathers ; and only in the method of a vocabulary or lexicon, 
explaining words and things precisely in the order of the 
alphabet. The most methodical account of things of this 
kind, that I have yet seen, is that of our learned countryman, 
Dr. Cave, in his excellent book of Primitive Christianity ; 
wherein he has given a succinct, but-clear account of many 
ancient customs and practices, not ordinarily to be met with 
elsewhere. But his design being chiefly to recommend the 
moral part of primitive Christianity to the observation and 
practice of men, he was not obliged to be very particular in 
explaining many other things, which, though useful in them- 
selves, yet might be looked upon as foreign to his design ; 
and for that reason, I presume, he industriously omitted 
them. There are some other books, which I have not yet 
seen, but only guess by the titles that they may be of this 
kind; such as Bebelius’s Antiquitates Ecclesiastice, Mar- 
tinay de Ritibus Eeclesie, Hendecius de Antiquitatibus Ec- 
clesiasticis, Quenstedt Antiquitates Biblice et Ecelesiastice. 
But I presume, whatever they are, they will not forestal my 
design, which is chiefly to gratify the English reader with 
an entire collection of Church Antiquities in our own lan- 
guage, of which this volume is published as a specimen: 
and, if this proves useful to the public, and finds a favourable 
acceptance, it will be followed with the remaining parts of 
the work, as my time and ocassions will give me leave, ac- 
cording to the scheme here laid down, or with as little va- 
ration as may be. I shall next treat of the inferior orders 
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of the clergy, as I have here done of the superior: then of 
the elections and ordinations of the clergy, and the several - 
_ qualifications of those, that were to be ordained: of the 
privileges, immunities, and revenues of the clergy, and the 
several laws and rules, which particularly respected their 
function. To which I shall subjoin an account of the an- 
cient ascetics, monks, virgins, and widows, who were a sort 
of retainers to the Church. After this shall follow an ac- 
count of the ancient Churches, and their several parts, 
utensils, consecrations, immunities, together with a Notitia 
of the ancient division of the Church into provinces, dio- 
ceses, parishes, and the original of these. After which I 
shall speak of the service of the Church, beginning with 
the institution and instruction of the catechumens, and de- 
scribing their several stages before baptism: then speak of 
baptism itself, and its ordinary concomitant, confirmation. 
Then proceed to the other solemn services of psalmody, 
reading of the Scripture, and preaching, which were the 
first part of the ancient Church service; ; then speak of their 
~ prayers and the several rites and customs observed therein ; 
where of the use of liturgies and the Lord’s prayer; and of 
the prayers of catechumens, energumens, and penitents ; all - 
which part of the service thus far was commonly called by 
- the name of the Missa Catechumenorum ; then of the Missa 
Fideliwm, or communion-service; where of the manner of 
their oblations, and celebration of the Eucharist, which was 
always the close of the ordinary Church service.. After this 
I shall proceed to give a particular account of their fasts 
and festivals, their marriage rites and funeral rites, and the 
exercise of ancient Church discipline; their manner of 
holding councils and synods, provincial, patriarchal, cecu- 
menical; the power of Christian princes in councils, and 
out of them; The manner and use of their Litere 
Formate, and the seyeral sorts of them; their different 
ways of computation of time; to which I shall add an 
VOL F. e 
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wasn of their schools, libraries, and methods of educa- 
ting and training: up persons for the ministry, and say some= 
‘aie of the several translations of the Bible in use among 
them, and several othér miscellaneous rites and ‘things, 
which would properly come ander none of the foremen- 
tioned heads; such as their manner of taking oaths,their ab- 
stinence from blood, their frequent use of the sign of the cross, 
their several sorts of public charities, the honours which they 
paid to their martyrs, together with an account of their 
sufferings, and the several instruments of cruelty used by 
the heathen to harass and torment them. In treating of all 
which, or any other such like matters, as shall offer them- 
selves, I shall observe the same method, that I have done in 
this volume; illustrating the ancient customs from the ori- 
ginal records of antiquity, and joining the opinions of the 
best modern authors, that I can have opportunity to peruse, 
for unfolding points of greatest difficulty. I confess, indeed, 
this work wil suffer something in my hands, for want 
of several books, which I have no opportunity to see, nor 
ability to purchase ; but that perhaps’ may tempt some 
others, who are at the fountains of learning, and have all 
manner of books at command, to add to my labours, and 
improve this essay to a mueh greater perfection ; ‘since it is 
a subject that will never be exhausted, but still be capable 
of additions and improvement. The chief assistance [have 
hitherto had, is from the noble benefaction of one, who 
being dead, yet speaketh. I mean the renowned bishop 
Morely, whose memory will for ever remain fresh ‘in the 
hearts of the learned and the good;' who, among ‘many 
other eminent works of charity and generosity, becoming 
his great soul, and high station in the Church, such as the 
augmentation of several small benefices, and provision of 
a decent habitation and maintenance for the widows of poor 
clergymen in his diocese, &c. has also bequeathed avery 
valuable collection of books to the Church of Winchester, 
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for the nike wheats of learning among the parochial clergy ; 
and I reckon it none of the least part of my happiness, that 
Providence removing me early from the university, where 
the best supplies of learnmg are to be had, placed me by 
the hands of a generous benefactor,* without any importu- 
nity or seeking of my own, in such a station, as gives me 
liberty and opportunity to make. use of so good a library, 
though not so perfect as. I could wish. But the very men- 
tioning this, as.it is but a just debt to the memory of that 
great prelate, so perhaps it may provoke some other gene- 
rous spirit, of like abilities and fortune with him, to add 
new supplies of modern books published since his death, 
4o augment and complete his benefaction. Which would 
be an addition of. new succours and auxiliaries to myself, 
and. others in my circumstances, and better enable us to 
serve the public. In the meantime, the reader may with 
ase enjoy, what with no small pains and industry I have - 
collected and. put together; and he may make additions 
from his own reading and observation, as I have done upon 
seyeral authors, whom I have had occasion to. peruse and 
mention. From some of which, and those of great fame 
and learning, I have sometimes thought myself obliged to 
dissent, upon Some nice and peculiar questions; but J 
have never done it without giving my reasons, and treating 
them with that decency and respect, which is due to their 
great learning and character. If in any thing I haye made 
mistakes of my own, as-I cannot be so vain as to think I 
have made none, every intelligent reader may make himself 
judge, and correct them with ingenuity and candour, All 
Ican say is, That I have been as careful to avoid mistakes 
as I could in so critical and curious a subject; and I hope 
there will not be found so many, but that this essay may 





* Dr. Radcliffe, 
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prove useful both to the learned and unlearned ; to instruct 
the one, who cannot read these things in their originals ; 
and refresh the memories of the other, who may know many 
things, that they cannot always readily have recourse to. 
Or, if it be of no use to greater proficients, it may at least 
be some help to young students and new beginners, and 
both provoke them to the study of ancient learning, and 
a little prepare them for their entrance upon it. Besides, I 
considered, there were some, who might have a good ineli- 
nation toward the study of these things, who yet have nei- 
ther ability to purchase, nor time and opportunity to read 
over many ancient fathers and councils; and to such, a 
work of this nature, composed ready to their hands, might 
be of considerable use, to acquaint them with the state and 
practice of the primitive Church, when they have no better 
opportunities to be informed about it. If, in any of these re- 
spects, these collections, which were designed for the honour - 
of the ancient Church, and the benefit of the present, may 
prove serviceable toward those ends, I shall not think my 
time and pains ill bestowed. 
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ment. Particularly of their Exemption from the Cogni- 
zance of the Secular Courts in Ecclesiastical Causes. 
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OF THE SEVERAL NAMES AND ORDERS OF MEN IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


» 


CHAP.*I. 
Of the several Titles and Appellations of Christians, which 
they owned, and distinguished themselves by. 


Secr. 1.—Christians at first called J esseans, and Therapeute, Tuesor, 
éxdekrot, & 

WHEN Christianity was first planted in the world, they, 
who embraced it, were commonly known among themselves 
by the names of disciples, believers, elect, saints, and 
brethren, before they assumed the title and appellation of 
‘Christians. Epiphanius! says they were also called "Ieacator, 
-Jesseans; either from Jesse, the father of David, or, which is 
more probable, from the name of the Lord Jesus. He adds, 
that Philo speaks of them under this appellation in his book 
wept lesoaiwv, which he affirms to be no other but Christians, 
who went by that name in Egypt, whilst St. Mark preached 
the Gospel at Alexandria. This book of Philo’s is now extant 
under another title ; rept Bis Sewpnrus, Of the Contemplative 
Life ; and so it is cited by Eusebius,? who is also of opinion, 
that it is nothing but a description of the Christians in Egypt, 
whom he calls Therapeute, which signifies either worship- 
pers of the true God, or spiritual physicians, who undertook 





’ Epiphan. Her, 29. n. 4. * Kuseb, Hist. lib. ii. ¢. 17. 
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to cure men’s minds of all vicious and corrupt affections. 
But whether this name was invented by Philo, as most proper 
to express their way of living, or was then the common 
name of believers in Egypt, before the name Christian was, 
spread over all the world, Eusebius does not undertake to 
determine. However, he concludes it was a name given to 
the Christians; and St. Jerom’ is so positive in it, that for this 
reason he gives Philo a place in his catalogue of ecclesias- 
tical writers, telling us, that he wrote a book concerning the 
first church of St. Mark at Alexandria. 

Some learned critics of the last age, call this whole matter® 
into question, but their arguments are answered by others*® 
as learned; and therefore I shall enter no further into this 
dispute, but refer the reader, that is curious, thither for satis- 
faction. That, whichI here take notice of further, is only 
this; that these names, Therapeute and Jessei, were scarce 

| ever used in after-ages; but the other names, “Ayoz, Ilusot, 
ExXexror, saints, believers, elect, &c., occur frequently in ec- 
clesiastical writers, and sig nify, not any select number of 
Christians, (as now the words saints and elect are often used 
to signify only the predestinate,) but all Christians in ge- 

_neral, who were entered into the communion of the Church 
by the waters of baptism. For so Theodoret* and others ex- 
plain the word Ayiol, saints, to be such as were vouchsafed 
the honour and privilege of baptism. 


Sect. 2.—Of the technical names, IXOYS and Pésciculi. 


And upon this account, because the Christian life took its 
original from the waters of baptism, and depended upon the 
Srerrange of the covenant made therein, the Christians were 
wont to please themselves with the artificial name piseiculz, 
jishes, to denote, as Tertullian> words it, that they were re- 
generate, or born again into Christ’s religion by water, and 
could not be saved but by continuing therein; and this name 
was the rather chosen by them, because the initial letters of 





‘ Hieron. de Scriptor. c. 21. ? Scaliger et Valesius in Euseb. lib. ii. 
e. 17. Dalleus de Jejun. et Quadrages. lib. ii. ¢, 4. 3 Bevereg. Cod. 
Can. Vind. lib. iii. c.5.n. 4. «Theodor. Com. in Philip. i. 1. 5 Ter- 


tul. de Bapt. c. 1, Nos Pisciculi secundum i‘y6dy nostrum Jesum Christum in 
aqua nascimur; nec aliter quam in aqua permanendo salvi sumus. 
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our Saviour’s names and titles in Greek, Inode, Xousdc, Oxé 
‘Yidg, Swrio, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Saviour, tech- 
nically put together, make up the name IXOY3, which 
‘signifies a fish, and is alluded to both by Tertullian, and 
Optatus.! 


Secr. 3.—Christians, why called Gnostic. 


Sometimes Christians also style themselves by the name 
of Gnostics, Mywsidr, men of understanding and knowledge ; 
because the Christian religion was the truest wisdom, and 
the knowledge of the most divine and heavenly things. This 
name was aped and abused by a perverse sort of heretics,. 
who are commonly known and distinguished by the name of 
Gnosties, because of their great pretences to knowledge and 
science, falsely so called. Yet this did not hinder but that 
the Christians sometimes laid claim to it, as having indeed 
the only just and proper right to make use of it. For which 
reason Clemens Alexandrinus; in all his writings, gives the 
Christian philosopher the appellation of Tvwsuédc. Atha- 
nasius® calls the Ascetics of Egypt, who were of the con- 
templative life, by the same name, Tvwsuol; and Socrates 
tells us, Evagrius Ponticus wrote a book for the use of these 
Ascetics, which he entitled, The Gnostic, 4. e. rules for 
the contemplative life ; some fragments of which are yet ex- 
tant in Socrates,“ and some others published by Cotelerius, 
in his Monuments of the Greek Church. In one of these 
fragments there is mention made of a monk, who is styled 
Movaxog ric MapeuBornc, rov Cvwswy 6 Soxpwraroc; which 
the first translators of Socrates, not understanding, render, 
A monk, of great renown, of the sect of the Gnostics, as if he 
had been one of the Gnostic heretics; whereas it means no 
more, than a monk of the contemplative life, who inhabited 
in a village called the Parembole, not far from Alexandria; 





* Optat. cont. Parmen. lib. iii. p. 62. Hic est piscis qui in baptismate per 
invocationem fontalibus undis inseritur, ut que aqua fuerat, a pisce etiam 
piscina vocitetur. Cujus Piscis nomen, secundum appellationem Grecam in 
uno nomine per singulas literas turbam sanctorum nominum continet, iyedc, 


quod est latine, Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Salvator. ? Clem. Alex. Strom. 
is p. 294, Strom. ii. p. 383. Strom. vi. p. 665. Strom. vii. p. 748. * Athan. 
ap. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. lib, iv. c. 23. * Socrat. ibid. 
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being one of those Ascetics, whom Evagrius and all the rest 
call by the then known name of Christian Gnosties. See 
Valesius’s note upon Socrates. ; 
Sect. 4.—Sometimes called Theophori and Christophors. 
Another name, which frequently occurs in the writings of » 
the ancients, is that of Ocopopa, which signifies temples of 
God, and is as old as Ignatius, who usually gave himself 
this title; as appears, both from the inscriptions of his Epis- 
tles, each of which begins ’Iyvariog 6 1 Ozopdpo0c; as abso 
from the ancient acts of his martyrdom, where! the reason 
of the name is explained in his Dialogue with Trajan; who 
hearing him style himself Theophorus, asked what that name 
meant? ‘To which Ignatius replied, that it meant one that 
carried Christ in his heart. “ Dost thou then,” said Trajan, 
“carry him that was crucified in thy heart?’ Ignatius an- 
swered, “Yes; for itis written, I will dwell in them, and walk 
m them.” Anastasius Bibliothecarius, indeed, gives another 
reason, why Ignatius was called Theophorus; because he 
was the child, whom our Saviour took, and set in the midst 
of his Disciples, laying his hands upon him; and therefore 
the Apostles would never presume to ordain him again by 
imposition of hands after Christ. But as Bishop Pearson? 
and others have observed, this was a mere invention of the 
modern Greeks, from whom Anastasius took it without fur- 
ther enquiry. Much more ridiculous and absurd is the rea- 
son, which is assigned byVincentius® Bellovacensis and some 
others; that Ignatius was so called, because the name of 
Jesus Christ was found written in golden letters in his heart. 
Both these fancies are sufficiently refelled by the genuine 
acts of his martyrdom; which give a more rational account 
of the name, and such, as plainly intimates, that it was no 
peculiar title of Ignatius, but common to him with all other 
Christians; as, indeed, Bishop Pearson does abundantly 
prove from several passages of Clemens Alexandrinus, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Palladius, Eulogius, Theodoret, Cyril of 
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* Acta Ignat, ap. Grabe Spicil. T. ii. p. 10, * Pearson Vind, Ignat. Par, 
ii. c. 12. p. 397. Cave’s Life of Ignatius. Grabe Spicil, T. ii. p. 2. 3Via- 
cent, Specul. lib, x, c. 7. 
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Alexandria, Photius, Maximus, and others. Particularly 
Clemens! assigns the same reason of the name as Ignatius 
does; that. the Christian is therefore called Ocopopsy and 

popéuevoc; because, as the Apostle says, he is the temple 
of God. We sometimes also meet with the name Christo- 
phort in the same sense; as in‘the epistle of Phileas, Bishop 
of Thumis, recorded by Eusebius, where, speaking of the 
martyrs of his own time, he gives them the title of yorsogd- 
pot pdprugec,® because they were temples of Christ, and acted 
by his Holy Spirit. 


Be 


Sect. 6.—Sometimes, but very rarely, Christi. 


St. Ambrose, in one place, gives them the name of Christi, 
ina qualified sense; alluding to the signification of the word 
Christus in Scripture, where it sometimes signifies any one 
that is anomted with oil, or receives any commission from 
God by a spiritual unction; in which sense every Christian 
is the Lord’s anointed: and therefore, he says, it is no injury? 
for the servant to bear the character of the lord, nor for the 
soldier to be called by the name of his general; forasmuch 
as God himself hath said, “ Touch not mme anointed, or my 
Christs, Christos meos,” as now the vulgar translation reads 
it, (Psal. cv. 15); and St. Jerom, also, who, in his notes 
upon the place,‘ observes, that all men are called Christs,who 
are anointed with the Holy Ghost, as the ancient patriarchs 
before the law, who had no other unction. Yet we do not 
find, that the Christians generally took this name upon them, 
but rather reserved it to their Lord, as his peculiar name 
and title. 


Secr. 6.—Christians great enemies to all party names and human appellations. 


Yet itis very observable that in all the names they chose, 
there was still some peculiar relation to Christ and God, 





1Clem. Strom. lib. vii. p: 748. 2 Euseb. lib. viii. c. 10. 3 Ambros. 
de Obit. Valentin. T. iii. p.12. Nec injuriam putes, Characteri Domini in- 
seribuntus et Servuli, et nomine Imperatoris signantur Milites. Denique et ipse 
Dominus dixit, Nolite tangere Christos meos. *Hieron. Com. in Psal. 
104, Eece ante Legem Patriarche non uncti Regali unguento, Christi dicun- 
tur. Christi autem sunt, qui Spiritu Sancto unguntur. 
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from whom they would be named, and not from any mortal 
man, how great or eminent soever. Party names and human 
appellations they ever professed to abhor. “ We take not our 
denomination from men,” says Chrysostom;! “we have no 
leaders, as the followers of Marcion, or Manichzeus, or Arius.” 
“No,” says Epiphanius,? “ the Church was never called so 
much as by the name of any apostle: we never heard of Pe- 
trians, or Paulians, or Bartholomeans, or Thaddzeans; but 
only of Christians, from Christ.” “< Ihonour Peter,” says ano- 
ther father, “but Iamnot called a Petrian; I honour Paul, but 
Tam not called a Paulian: I cannot bear to be named from any 
man, who am the creature of God.” They observe that this was 
only the property of sects and heresies, to take party names, 
_and denominate themseves from their leaders. The great 
and venerable name of Christians was neglected by them, 
whilst they profanely divided themselves into human appel- 
lations, as Gregory Nyssen* and Nazianzen complain. ‘Thus 
Basil observes,® how the Marcionites and Valentinians re- 
jected the name of Christians to be called after the names of 
Marcion and Valentinus, their leaders. “Optatus® and St. 
Austin’ bring the same charge against the Donatists. Op- 
tatus says, it was the usual question of Donatus to all fo- 
reigners ; Quid apud vos agitur de parte med? How go the 
affairs of my party among you? And the bishops who were 
his followers, were used to subscribe themselves, Ex parte 
Donati. Epiphanius observes the same of the Audians,’ Col- 
luthians, and Arians; and he tells us more particularly of 
Meletius and his followers,® that, having formed a schism, 
they left the old name of the Catholic Church, and styled 
themselves by a distinguishing character, “the Church of the 
Martyrs,” with an invidious design to cast a reproach upon all 
others that were not of their party. In lke manner, as the 
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' Chrysost. Hom. 83. in Act. ® Epiphan. Her. 42. Marcionit. Item, 
Her. 10. § Greg. Naz. Orat. 31. p. 506. See also Athan. Orat. 2. 
contra Arian. Greg. Nyss. de Perfect. Christ. t. iii, p. 276. *Nyss. 
contra Apollin. t. iii, p. 261. Naz. Orat. ad Episcop. 5 Basil. Com: 
in Psal. 48, p. 245. 6 Optat. lib. iii. p. 66. * Aug. Ep. 68. ad 
Januar, * Epiph. Her. 70, Audianor. Id. Her. 69. Arian. 9 Epiph. 
Mer. 68. Meletian. 
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Arians styled themselves Lucianists' and Conlucianists, pre- 
tending to follow the doctrine of Lucian the martyr. 

But the Church of Christ still kept to the name of Christian. , 
This was the name they gloried in as most expressive of their 
unity and relation toChrist. Eusebius? records a memorable — 
story, out of the epistle of the churches of Lyons and Vienna, 
in France, concerning one Sanctus) a deacon of the church 
of Vienna, who suffered in the persecution under Antonine ; 
That, being put to the rack, and examined by the magistrates 
concerning his name, his country, his city, his quality, whe- 
ther he were bond or free, his answer to all their questions 
was, “I ama Christian.” This, he said, was to him both 
name, and city, and kindred, and every thing; nor could the 
heathen; with all their skill, extort any other answer from 
him. St. Chrysostom gives the like account of the be- 
haviour of Lucian the martyr before his persecutors; and 
there are some other instances of the same nature, by which 
we may judge, how great a veneration they had for the name 
Christian. 
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Secr. 7.—Of the name Catholic, and its antiquity. 


The importunity of heretics made them add another name | 
to this; viz., that of Catholic, which was, as it were, their | 
simame or characteristic} to distinguish them from all sects, 
who, though they had party names, yet sometimes sheltered 
themselves under the common name of Christians. This 
we learn from Pacian’s epistle* to Sempronian, the Novatian 
heretic, whom, demanding of him the reason why Christians 
called themselves Catholics, he answers, that it was to dis- 
cern them from heretics, who went by the name of Christians. 
« Christian is my name,” says he, “and Catholic my sirname: 
the one is my title, the other my character or mark of dis- 
tinction.” Heretics commonly confined religion, either to a! 
particular region, or some select party of men, and there-_ 
fore had no pretence to style themselves Catholics; but the | 
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i Theodor. Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 5. Epiphan. Her. 69. Arian. - Euseb. 
lib. v. c.. 1. 3 Chrysost. Homil. 46. in Lucian. t. i. p- 602. 4 Pacian. 
Ep. i. ad Sempronian. Christianus mihi nomen est, Catholicus Cognomen. 
Illud me nuncupat. Istud ostendit. 
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Church of Chiist had a just title to:this.name, being called 
Catholic (as Optatus' observes) because it was universally 
diffused over all the world; and in this sense the name is 
as ancient almost as the Church itself. For we meet with it 
in the passion of Polycarp? in Eusebius, in Clemens? Alex- 
andrinus, and Ignatius ;* and so great a regard had they for 
this name, that they would own none to be Christians, who 
did not profess themselves to be of the Catholic Chureh; as 
we may see in the Acts of Pionius the martyr, who being 
asked by Polemo, the judge, “of what Church he was,” 
answered, “IT am of the Catholic Church; for Christ has 
no other.” 


Sect. 8,—In what sense the name, Ecclesiastics, was given to all Christians. 


I must here observe further, that the name of Ecclesiastics 
was sometimes attributed to all Christians in general. For 
though this was a peculiar name of the clergy, as contradis- 
tinct from the laity, in the Christian Church, yet, when Chris- 
tians in general are spoken of in opposition to Jews, infidels, 
and heretics, then they have all the name of Ecclesiastics, or 
men of the Church, as being neither of the Jewish syna- 
gogues, nor of the heathen temples,nor heretical conventicles, 
but members of the Church of Christ. In this sense dvopic 
éxxAnovastkor is often used by Eusebius® and Cyril’ of Jerusa- 
fem; and Valesius® observes the same in Origen, Epiphanius, 
St. Jerom, and others. 


Sect. 9.—The Christian roligion called Aéyya, and Christians, 6: ré Adypdroc. 


_ Sometimes also we find the word Acdypa put absolutely to 
signify the Christian religion, as Chrysostom? and Theodoret" 
say, St. Paul himself uses the word in his Epistle to the 
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‘ Optat. lib. ii, p. 46. Cum inde dicta sit Catholica, quod sit rationalis et 


ubique diffusa, * Euseb. lib. iv. c. 15. § Clem, Alex. Strom. 
lib. vii. *Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. n. 8. ° Act. Pionii ap. Baron. an. 
254. n.9. Cujus, inquit Polemo, es Ecclesiw? Respondit Pionius, Chatolice : 
Nulla enim est alia apud Christum. ® Euseb. lib. iv. ¢.'7, lib. v. 
cap. 27. * Cyril. Catech. 15. n. 4. ® Vales. Not. in Euseb. 
lib. ii. cap. 25, * Chrys. Hom. y. in Ephes. © Theod. Com. in 


Ephes, ii. 15. 
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Ephesians, ii. 15. Estius! assures us, it was the common in- 
terpretation of all ancient expositors, both Greek and Latin, 
upon that place. Hence it was that Christians were called — 
sometimes, ou 78 Adyparoc, men\of the faith, meaning the 
faith of Christ. As in the reseript of Aurelian, the Emperor, 
against Paulus Samosatensis, recorded by? Eusebius, the 
bishops of Italy and Rome are styled, ’Emioxomot 78 Soyparog, 
bishops of the faith, that is, the Christian faith. 


Sect. 10.—Christians called Jews by the Heathens. 


The heathens also were used to confound the names of 
Jews and Christians together ; whence, in heathen authors, 
the name of Jews by mistake is often given to the Christians. 
Thus Dio, in the life of Domitian? speaking of Acilius Gla- 
brio, a man of consular dignity, says, he was accused of 
atheism, and put to death for turning to the Jews religion; 
which, as Baroniust and others observe, must mean the 
Christian religion, for which he was a martyr. So, when 
Suetonius® says, that Claudius expelled the Jews from 
Rome, because they grew tumultuous by the instigations 
of Chrestus, it is generally concluded by learned® men, 
that under the name of Jews he also comprehends the 
Christians. In like manner when Spartian’ says of Cara- 
calla’s play-fellow, that he was of the Jewish religion, he 
doubtless means the Christian; for as much as Tertullian® 
tells us, that Caracalla himself was nursed by a Christian. 


Sect. 11.—Christ by the heathens commonly called Chrestus, and Christians, 
; Chrestians. 


The heathens committed another mistake in the pro- 
nunciation of our Saviour’s name, whom they generally 
called Chrestus, instead of Christus ; and his followers Chres- 
tians for Christians; which is taken notice of by Justin 
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1 Est. Com, in Eph. ii. 14. 2 Kuseb. Lib. vii. c. 30. 8 Dio in 
Domit. * Baron. an. lexiy. n. 1. 5 Sueton. Claud. c. 26. Judeos 
Impulsore Chresto assidué tumultuantes Roma expulit. § Hotting. 
Hist. Eccl. T. i. p. 37. Basnag. Exerc. in Baron. p. 139. Selden, de Synedr. 
Lib. i.c. 8. who cites Lipsius, Petavius, and many others. * Spartian, 
in Caracal. c. I. ® Tertul.ad Scapul, c, 4. Lacte Christiano educatus. 
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Martyr,’ Tertullian,* Lactantius,? and some others, ‘who 
correct their mistake; though they have no great quarrel 
with them upon this account, for both names are of good 
signification. Christus is the same with the Hebrew Mes- 
sias, and signifies, a person anointed to be a Priest or King ; 
and Chrestus, being the same with the Greek Xpnsec, im- 
plies sweetness and goodness. Whence Tertullian‘ tells 
them, that they were unpardonable for prosecuting Chris- 
tians merely for their name, because both names were inno- 
cent, and of excellent signification. 

The Christians, therefore, did not wholly reject this name, 
though it was none of their own imposing; as neither did 
they refuse to be called Jews, in that sense as the Scripture 
uses the word, to distinguish the people of God from the 
Synagogue of satan, Rey. ii. 9. | Though to avoid the sub- 
tilties of the Ebionites and Nazarens, who were for blend- 
ing the ceremonies of the law with the faith of the gospel, 
they rather chose to avoid that name, and stuck to the 
name of Christians. 


CHAP. II. 


© 


Of the names of reproach which the Jews, Infidels, and He- 
retics cast upon the Christians. 


Secr. 1.—Christians called Nazarens by the Jews and Heathens. 


BrstpEs the names already spoken of, there were some 
other reproachful names cast upon them by their adversaries, 
which it will not be improper here to mention. The first of 
these was Nazarens, a name of reproach given them first by 
the Jews, by whom they are styled, “the sect of the Naza- 
rens,” Acts, xxiv. 5. There was, indeed, a particular heresy, 
a nER OAM aRimmmEetenseamie meen Le eS 

1 Just. M. Apol. 2, ® Tertul. Apol. c. 3. 8 Lact. Lib. iv. ¢. 7. 
*'Tertul. ibid. Christianus quantum interpretatio est, de Unctione deducitur. 
Sed et cum perperam:Chrestianus pronunciatur a vobis (nam nec Nominis 


certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benignitate compositum est. 
Oditur ergo in hominibus innocuis etiam nomen innocuum, 
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who called themselves NaZweator: and Epiphanius' thinks the 
Jews had a more especial spite at them, because they were 
a sort of Jewish apostates, who kept circumcision and the 
Mosaical rites together with the Christian religion; and 
therefore, he says, they were used to curse and anathematize 
them three times a day, morning, noon, and evening, when 
they met in their synagogues to pray, in this direful form 
of execration, trxarapdoa 6 Oxdc¢ r8¢ NaZwpaise, send thy 
curse, O God, upon the Nazarens. But St. Jerom* says, 
this was levelled at Christians in general, whom they thus 
anathematized under the name of Nazarens. This seems most 
probable, because as both St.Jerom? and Epiphanius, himself,* 
observe, the Jews termed all Christians, by way of reproach, 
Nazarens; and the Gentiles took it from the Jews, as appears 
from that of Datianus, the Preetor, in Prudentius,> where, 
speaking to the Christians, he gives them the name of 
Nazarens. Some® think the Christians at first were very 
free to own this name, and esteemed it no reproach, till 
such time as the heresy of the Nazarens broke out, and 
then in detestation of that heresy they forsook that name, 
and called themselves Christians, Acts, xi. 26. But whe- 
ther this be said according to the exact rules of chronology, 
I leave those who are better skilled to determine. 


Secr. 2.—And Galileans. 


Another name of reproach was that of Galileans, which 
was Julian’s ordinary style, whenever he spake of Christ or 
Christians. Thus in his dialogue with old Maris, a blind 
Christian bishop, mentioned by Sozomen,’ he told him by 
way of scoff, “Thy Galilean God will not cure thee.” And, 
again, in his epistle® to Arsacius, high priest of Galatia, 
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1 Epiphan. Her. xxii. n. 9. £ Hieron, Com. in. Esa. 49. T. 5. p. 178. 
Ter per singulos dies sub nomine Nazarenorum maledicunt in Synagogis suis. 
8 Id. de Loc. Hebr. T. 3. p. 289. Nos apud veteres, quasi opprobrio Nazireei 
decebamur, quos nunc Christianos vocant. 4 Epiphan. ibid. 5 Prudent. 
mepi sepavay. Carm. 5. de 8. Vincent. 
Vos Nazareni assistite, 
Rudemque ritum spernite.—Id. Hymno 9. de Rom. Mart. 
6 Junius Parallel. lib. i. c. 8. Godwyn Jew. Rites. lib, i. c. 8. 7 Sozom. 
lib, v. c. 4. ® Ap, Sozom. lib. v. c. 16. 
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“the Galileans maintain their own poor and ours also.” 
The like may be observed in Socrates,! Theodoret,2 Chrysos- 
tom,’ and Gregory Nazianzen,* who adds, that he not only 
called them Galileeans himself, but made a law that no one 
should call them by any other name; thinking thereby to 
abolish the name of Christians. 


Sect. 3.—Also Atheists. 


° 


They also called them atheists, and their religion, the 
atheism or impiety, because they derided the worship of 
the heathen gods. Dio® says, Acilius Glabrio was put to 
death for atheism, meaning the Christian religion ; and the 
Christian apologists, Athenagoras,* Justin Martyr,” Ar- 
nobius,® and others, reckon this among the crimes which 
the heathens usually lay to their charge. Eusebius says, 
the ‘name was become so common, that when the persecu- 
ting magistrates would oblige a Christian to renounce his 
religion, they bad him abjure it in this form, by saying 
among other things, aipe r8¢ ’ASése, confusion to the athe- 
ists, away with the imptous,—meaning the Christians. 


Sect. 4.—And Greeks and impostors. 


To this they added the name of Greeks and impostors ; 
which is noted by St. Jerom,!® who Says, wheresoever they 
saw a Christian, they would presently cry out 6 yoaKdc 
emiYérne, behold a Grecian impostor! This was the cha- 
racter which the Jews gave our ‘Saviour, 6 wAavoc, that 
deceiver. Mat.xxvii.63. And Justin® Martyr says, they en- 
deavoured to propagate it to posterity, sending their apostles 
or emissaries from Jerusalem to all the synagogues in the 
world, to bid them beware of a certain impious, lawless, 
sect, lately risen up under one Jesus, a Galilean impostor. 
Hence Lucian" took occasion in his blasphemous raillery 
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' Socrat: lib. iii. ec. 12, * Theodor. lib. iii. c. 7. and 21. 5 Chrys. 
Vom. lxiii. Tom. 5. * Naz. i. Invectiy. 5 Dio in Domitian, 
° Athen. Legat. pro Christ. 7 Just. Apol. i. p. 47. ® Arnob. lib. i. 
° Euseb. lib. iv. c. 15. 10 Hieron. Ep. x. ad Furiam. Ubicunque viderint 


Christianum, statim illud de Trivio, 6 yoatkde émuSétne, vocant Impostorem. 
" Justin. Dial. Tryph, p. 335. "© Lucian. Peregrin. 
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to style him, the crucified sophister. And Celsus' commonly 
gives him and his followers the name of yonrai, deceivers. 
So Asclepiades, the judge in Prudentius? compliments 
them with the appellation of sophisters; and Ulpian’ pro- 
scribes them in a law by the name of impostors. ¢ 

The reason why they added the name of Greeks to that 
of impostors, was (as learned men* conjecture) because 
many of the Christian philosophers took upon them the 
Grecian or philosophic habit, which was the mepi3dAaov, 
or pallium. Whence the Greeks were called Palliatz, as 
the Romans were called Togati, or Gens Togata, from their 
proper habit, which was the foga. Now it being some of- 
fence to the Romans to see the Christians quit the Roman 
gown, to wear the Grecian cloak; they thence took occa- 
sion to mock and deride them with the scurrilous names 
of Greeks, and Grecian impostors, Tertullian’s book, de 
Pallio, was written to show the spiteful malice of this foolish 
objection. 


Sect. 5.—Magicians. 


But the heathens went one step farther in their malice ; 
and because our Saviour and his followers did many mira- 
cles, which they imputed to evil arts and the power of 
magic, they therefore generally declaimed against them as 
magicians, and under that character exposed them to the 
fury of the vulgar. Celsus® and others pretended that our 
Saviour studied magic in Egypt; and St. Austin® says, it 
was generally believed among the heathen, that he wrote 
some books about magic too, which he delivered to Peter 
and Paul for the use of his disciples. Hence it was that 
Suetonius,’ speaking in the language of his party, calls the 
Christians, Genus hominum superstitionis malefice, the 
men of the magical superstition. As Asclepiades, the judge 





1 Cels. ap. Orig. lib. i. p. 6. 2 Prudent. epi sep. Carm 9. de Romano 
Mart. Quis hos Sophistas error invexit novus? &c. 3 Digest. 
lib. 1. Tit. xiii. c, 1. Si incantavit, si inprecatus est, si (ut vulgari verbo Im- 
postorum utar) exoreisavit. * Kortholt de Morib. Christian. ¢. iii. 
p. 23. Baron. an. Ivi. n. 11. 5 Origen. cont, Cels. lib. ii. Arnobius, lib. i. 
_ p. 36. 6 Aug. de Consensu Evang. lib. i. c. 9. 7 Sueton. Neron, c. 16. 
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in Prudentius,’ styles St. Romanus, the martyr, arch-magi- 
cian. And St. Ambrose observes in the Passion of St. 
Agnes,’ how the people eryed out against her, “ Away with 
the sorceress! away with the enchanter!” Nothing being 
more common, than to term all Christians, especially such: 
as wrought miracles,? by the odious name of sorcerers and 
magicians. 
Sect. 6.—The New Superstition; 


The New Superstition was another name of reproach for 
the Christian religion. Suetonius gives it that title,* and 
Pliny and Tacitus add to it® the opprobrious terms, of 
wicked and unreasonable superstition. By which name also 
Nero triumphed over it, in his trophies, which he set up at 
Rome, when he had harrassed the Christians with a most 
Severe persecution. He gloried that he had purged the 
country of robbers, and those that obtruded and inculcated 
the new superstition® upon mankind. By this there can be 
no doubt he meant the Christians, whose religion is called 
the superstition in other inscriptions of the like nature. 
See that of Diocletian, cited in Baronius, an. 304, from 
Occo. Superstittone Christianorum ubrque deleta, §c. 

Not much unlike this was that other name which Por- 
phiry? and some others give it, when they call it, the 
barbarous, new, and strange religion. -In the acts of the 
famous martyrs of Lyons, who suffered under Antoninus 
Pius, the heathens scornfully insult it with this character. 
For having burnt the martyrs to ashes, and scattered their 
remains into the river Rhone, they said, they did it to cut 
off their hopes of a resurrection, upon the strength of which 
they sought to obtrude® the new and strange religion upon 


? Prudent. meoi sed. Hymn. 9. de. S. Romano. Quousque tandem summus hic 


nobis Magus illudit ? * Ambr. Serm. 90. in S, Agnen. Tolle Magam! 
Tolle Maleficam ! ® See Kortholt de Morib. Christ. c. 4. * Sueton. 
Nero. c. 16. ° Plin. lib. 10. Ep. 97 : Nihil aliud inveni, quam super- 
stitionem pravam et immodicam. Tacit, Amnal. xy, c. 44, Exitiabilis super- 
Stitio. ® Inserip. Antiq. ad Calcem Syeton. Oxon. NERONI. CLAUD, 


CAIS. AUG. PONT. MAX. OB. PROVING, LATRONIB. ET, HIS. QUI: 
NOVAM. GENERI, HUM. SUPERSTITION. INCULCAB, PURGAT. 

* Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 19. BapBapoy rodunpa, ® Act. Mart. 
Lugd. ap. Euseb. lib, y. ¢. 1. Opyoksiay Etvny & Kawi, 
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mankind; but now let us see whether they will rise again, 
and whether their God can help and deliver them out of 
our hands. 


Sect. 7.—Christians, why called Sibyllists. 


Celsus gives them the name of Sibyllists,’ because the 
Christians, in their disputes with the heathens, sometimes 
made use of the authority of Sibylla, their own prophetess, 
against them; whose writings they urged with so much 
advantage to the Christian cause, and prejudice to the 
heathen, that Justin Martyr? says, the Roman governors 
made it death for any one to read them, or Hystaspes, or 
the writings of the prophets. 


Secr. 8.—Biathanati. 


They also reproached them with the appellation of 
Buasdvaror, self-murderers, because they readily offered 
themselves up to martyrdom, and cheerfully underwent any 
violent death, which the heathens could inflict upon them. 
With what eagerness they courted death, we learn not only 
from the Christian? writers themselves, but from the testi- 
monies of the heathens* concerning them. Lucian? says, 
they not only despised death, but many of them voluntarily 
offered themselves to it, out of a persuasion that they should 
be made immortal, and live for ever. This he reckons folly, 
and therefore gives them the name of Kakodaiuovec ; the 
miserable wretches that threw away their lives. In which 
sense Porphiry® also stiles the Christian religion, BdoBapov 
roApnua, the barbarous boldness. As Arrius Antoninus’ 
terms the professors of it, w déaAol, the stupid wretches, that 
had such a mind to die; and the heathen, in Minucius 
homines deplorate ac desperate factionis, the men of the 
forlorn and desperate faction ; all of which agrees with the 
name Biathanati, or Bigzothanati, as Baronius® understands 





2 Origen. ¢. Cels. lib. v. p. 272. 2 Just. Apol. ii. p. 82. 5 See these 
collected in Pearson Vind. Ignat. par. ii. c. ix. p- 384. * Arrius Antonin. 
ap. Tertul. ad Scap. ¢. 4. ‘Tiberian. in Joh. Malela Chronic. ° Lucian. 
de Mort. Peregrin. 6 Porphir. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. vi. c. 19. 
7 Tertul. ibid. ® Minuc. Octav. p. 25. 9 Baron, an. 138. n. 5. 
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it. Though it may signify not only self-murderers, but (asa 
learned critic' notes) men that expect to live after death. 
In which sense the heathens probably might use it likewise, 
to ridicule the Christian doctrine of the resurrection; on 
which, they knew, all their fearless and undaunted courage 
was founded. For so the same heathen, in Minucius, en- 
deavours to expose at once both their resolution and their 
belief.“ O strange folly and incredible madness!” ‘says 
he, “they despise all present torments, and yet fear those 
that are future and uncertain; they are afraid of dying’ after 
death, but in the mean time do not fear to die. So vainly 
do they flatter themselves, and allay their fears, with the 
hopes of some reviving comforts after death.” For one of 
these reasons then they gave them the name of Biothanatt, 
which word expressly occurs in some of the Acts of the 
ancient martyrs. Baronius observes? out of Bede's Marty- 
rology, that when the seven sons of Symphorosa were mar- 
tyred under Hadrian, their bodies were all cast into one pit 
together, which the temple priests named from them, Ad 
septem Biothanatos, the grave of the seven Biothanati. 


Sect. 9.—Parabolarii, and Desperati. 


For the same reasons they gave them the names of Para- 
bolaru and Desperati, the bold and desperate men. The 
Parabolarti or Parabolant_ among the Romans, were those 
bold adventurous men, who hired out themselves to fight. 
with wild beasts upon the stage or amphitheatre, whence 
they had also the name of Bestiarii and Confectores. Now, 
because the Christians were put to fight for their lives in the 
same manner, and they rather chose to do it than deny their 
religion, they therefore got the name of Paraboli and Para- 
bolant ; which, though it was intended as a name of reproach 
and mockery, yet the Christians were not unwilling to take 
it to themselves, being one of the truest characters that the — 
heathens ever gave them. And, therefore, they sometimes 
gave themselves this name by way of allusion to the Roman 
Paraboli, as in the passion? of Abdo and Senne in the time 
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‘ Suicer. Thesaur, Ecclesiast. T. i. p- 690. * Baron, an. 138. n. 6. 
* Acta Abdon. et Sennes ap. Suicer, 
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of Valerian, the martyrs, who were exposed to be devoured 
by wild beasts in the amphitheatre, are said to enter, Ut 
audacissim Parabolam, as most resolute champions, that 
despised their own lives for their religion’s sake. But, the 
other name of Desperati, they rejected as a calumny, retorting 
it back upon their adversaries, who more justly deserved it. 
“Those,” says Lactantius,' “‘ who seta value upon their faith, 
and will not deny their God, they first torment and butcher 
them with all their might, and then call them Desperadoes 
because they will not spare their own bodies ; as if any thing 
could be more desperate, than to torture and tear in pieces 
those whom you cannot but know to be innocent.” 


¥ 
Sect. 10.—Sarmentitii, and Semaxii. 


Tertullian mentions another name, which was likewise 
occasioned by their sufferings. The martyrs, which were 
burnt alive, were usually tied to a board or stake of about 
six feet long, which the Romans called Semazis ; and then 
they were surrounded or covered with faggots of small wood, 
which they called-Sarmenta. From this, their punishment, 
the heathens, who turned every thing into mockery, gave all 
Christians the despiteful name of Sarmentitit and Semaxii.? 


Secr. 11.—Lucifugax Natio. 


The heathen, in Minucius,? takes occasion also-to reproach 
them under the name of the sculking generation, or the men 
that loved to prate in corners and the dark. The ground of 
which scurrilous reflection was only this, that they were 
forced to hold their religious assemblies in the night, to 
avoid the fury of the persecutions; which Celsus* himself 
owns, though otherwise prone enough to load them with 
hard names and odious reflections. 


Sect. 12.—Platitina Prosapia, and Pistores. 


The same heathen, in Minucius, gives them one scurrilous 
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1 Lact. Instit. lib. v. c. 9. Desperatos vocant, quia corpori suo minimé 
parcunt, &c. 2 Tertul. Apol. c. 50. Licet nunc Sarmentitios et Semaxios 
appelletis, quia ad Stipitem dimidii Axis revincti, Sarmentorum ambitu exuri- 
mur. 3 Minuc. Octay. p. 25. Latebrosa et Lucifugax Natio, in publi- 
cum muta, in angulis garrula. 4 Origen. c. Cels. lib. i. p. 5. 
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name more, which it is not very easy to guess the meaning 
of. He calls them Plautinians, Homines Plautine Pro- 
sapi@. Rigaltius® takes it. for a ridicule upon the poverty 
and simplicity of the Christians, whom the heathens com- 
monly represented as a company of poor ignorant mecha- 
nics, bakers, tailors, and the like; men of the same quality 
with Plautus, who as St. Jerom? observes was so poor, that 
in a time of famine he was forced to hire out himself to-a 
baker to grind at his mill, during which time he wrote three 
of his plays in the intervals of his labour. Such sort of 
men Cecilius says the Christians were; and therefore he 
styles Octavius in the dialogue, Homo Plautine Prosapie, 
et Pistorum precipuus, a Plautinian, a chief man among 
the illiterate bakers, but no philosopher. The same reflec- 
tion is often made by Celsus. “You shall see,”- says he,* 
“ weavers, tailors, fullers, and the most illiterate and rustic 
fellows, who dare not speak a word before wise men, when 
they can get a company of children and silly women toge- 
ther, set up to teach strange paradoxes amongst them.” 
“This is one of their rules,” says he, again,® “ let no man that 
is learned, wise, or prudent come among us; but if any be 
unlearned, or a child, or an idiot, let him freely come; so 
they openly declare, that none but fools and sots, and such 
as want sense, slaves, women, and ehildren are fit disciples 


for the God they worship.” 


Secr. 13.—With what Names the Heretics reproached the Orthodox Christians. 


Nor was it only the heathens, who thus reviled them, 
but commonly every perverse sect among the Christians 
had some reproachful name to east upon them. The No- 
vatian party called them Cornelians,s because they commu- 
nicated with Cornelius, bishop of Rome, rather than with 
Novatianus, his antagonist. They also termed them Apos- 
tatics, Capitolins, Synedrians, because? they charitably de- 
creed in their synods to receive apostates, and such as 
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1 Minuc, p. 37. Quid ad hee audet Octavius, homo: Plautinee Prosapiz, ut 
Pistorum precipuus, ita postremus Philosophorum ? * Rigalt. in Loc. 
* Hieron, Chronic. an. i. Olymp. 145. * Origen. ¢. Cels. lib. iii. p, 144. 
* Ibid. p. 137. © Eulog. ap. Phot. Cod. 280. 7 Pacian. Ep. 2. ad Sempronian. 
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went to the capitol to sacrifice, ito their communion again, 
upon their sincere repentance. The Nestorians' termed the 
orthodox, Cyrillians; and. the Arians? called them Eusta- 
thians and Paulinians, from Eustathius and Paulinus, bishops 
of Antioch; as also Homoousians, because they kept to 
the doctrine of the djoéciov, which declared the Son. of 
God to be of the same substance with the Father. The 
author of the Opus Imperfectum on St. Matthew, under 
the name of Chrysostom,’ styles them expressly, Heresis 
Homoousianorum, the heresy of the Homoousians. And so 
Serapion,in his conflict with Arnobius,* calls them Homoou- 
sianates, which the printed copy reads corruptly Homunci- 
onates, which was a name for the Nestorians. * 


Sect. 14.—Christians called Psychici, by the Montanists. 


The Cataphrygians or Montanists commonly called the 
orthodox, Yuyuse, carnal ; because they rejected the pro- 
phecies and pretended inspirations of Montanus, and would 
not receive his rigid laws about fasting, nor abstain from 
second marriages, nor observe four lents ina year, &e: 
This was Tertullian’s ordinary compliment to the Christians 
in all his books® written after he .was fallen into the errors 
of Montanus. He calls his own party the spiritual, and 
the orthodox the carnal; and’ some of his books® are ex- 
pressly entitled, Adversus Psychicos.” Clemens: Alexandri- 
nus’ observes, the same reproach was also used by other 
heretics beside the Montanists. And it appears from 
Trenzus, that this was an ancient calumny of the Valenti- 
nians, who styled themselves the spiritual and the perfect, 
and the orthodox the secular and carnal,’ who had need of 
abstinence and good’ works, which were not necessary for 
them that were perfect. 


1 Ep. Legat. Schismat: ad suos in Epheso in Act. Con. Ephes. Con. T. iii.'p. 
746. 2 Sozom. lib. vi. e. 21. 3 Opus Imperf. Hom. 48. 4 Con- 
flict. Arnob. et Serap. ad calcem Irenwi. p. 519. 5 Tertul. adv. Prax. c. 1. 
Nos quidem agnitio Paracleti disjunxit a Psychicis. Id., de Monogam. c. I. 
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p- oll. 8 Tren. lib. i. ¢. 1. ps 29. ‘Nobis quidem, quos Psychicos vocant, 
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Sect. 15.—Allegorists, by the Millenaries. 


The Millenaries styled them Allegorists, because they ex~ 
pounded the prophecy of the Saints reigning a thousand 
years with Christ, Rev. xx. 4, to a mystical and allegorical 
sense. Whence Eusebius! observes of Nepos, the Egyp- 
tian bishop, who wrote for the Millennium, that he en- 
titled his book, "EXeyyoe AAAnyopiswv, a Confutation of 
the Allegorists. 


Secr. 16.—Chronitez, by the Aetians; Simplices, by the Manichees; Anthropo- 
latree, by the Apollinarians. 

Aetius, the Arian, gives them the abusive name of Xpové- 
vat; by which he seems to intimate, that their religion was 
but temporary, and would shortly have an end; whereas 
the character was much more applicable to the Arians them- 
selves, whose faith was so lately sprung up in the world ; 
as the author of the Dialogues de Trinitate, under the name 
of Athanasius, who confutes Aetius,? justly retorts upon him. 

The Manichees, as they gave themselves the most glori- 
ous names of Electi, Macarii, Cathariste, mentioned by? St. 
Austin, so they reproached the Catholics with the most 
contemptible name of Svmplices, tdiots ; which is the term 
that Manicheeus himself used in his dispute* with Archelaus, 
the Mesopotamian bishop, styling the Christian teachers, 
Simpliciorum Magistros, guides of the simple; because 
they could not relish his execrable doctrine concerning two 
principles of good and evil. 

The Apollinarians were no less injurious to the Catholics, 
in fixing on them the odious name of Anthropolatre, man- 
worshipers ; because they maintained that Christ was a per- 
fect man, and had a reasonable soul and body, of the same 
nature with ours, which Apollinarius denied. Gregory 
Nazianzen’ takes notice of this abuse, and sharply replies 
to it ; telling the Apollinarians, “that they themselves much 
better deserved the name of Sarcolatre, flesh-worshipers ; 
for if Christ had no human soul, they must be concluded 
to worship his flesh only.” : 
rain MOR cael Cisne ee ME HERS A EMS tile? lg, 8 lt 

1 Euseb. lib. vii. ¢. 24. * Athan. Dial. 2. de Trinit. T. ii. p. 193. 


* Aug. de Har. c. 46. * Archel. Disp. adv. Manicheum ad caleem Sozo- 
men. Ed, Vales. p. 197. ° Naz. Ep. i. ad Cledon. 
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Sect, 17.—Philosarez and Pelusiote, &c. by the Origenians, 


The Origenians, who denied the truth of the resurrection; 
and asserted that men should have only aerial and spiritual 
bodies in the next world, made jests upon the Catholies, 
because they maintained the contrary; that our bodies 
should be the same individual bodies, and of the same na- 
ture that they are now, with flesh and bones, and all the 
members in the’same form and structure, only altered in 
quality, not in substance. For this they gave them the op- 
probrious names of Srmplices and Philosarce,' idiots and 
lovers of the flesh ; Carnet, Animales, Jumenta, carnal, sen- 
sual animals ; Lutet, earthy ; Pelusiotes which is a term of 
the same importance, from the Greek word, IjAoc, Lutum, 
as St. Jerom himself? explains it. So that though Baro- 
nius from some copies reads this name, Pilosiote, yet the 
true reading is Pelusiote, as the passage cited in the mar- 
gin plainly evinces. 


Sect. 18.—The Synagogue of Antichrist and Satan, by the Luciferians. 


But of all others the Luciferians gave the Church the rudest 
language; styling her the brothel-house, and synagogue of 
Anti-christ and Satan ; because she allowed those bishops to 
retain their honour and places, who were cajoled by the 
Arians to subscribe the fraudulent confession of the council 
of Ariminum. The Luciferian, in St. Jerom, runs out in this 
manner against the Church; and St. Jerom says, “he spake 
but the sense of the whole party, for this was the ordinary 
style* and language of all the rest.” 

These are some of those reproachful names, which heretics, 





! Hieron. Ep. 61. ad Pammach. T. ii. p. 171, Nos Simplices et Philosarcas 
dicere, quod eadem Ossa, et Sanquis, et Caro, id est, yultus et membra, totiusque 
compago corporis resurgat in novissima die. * Id. Ep. 65. ad Pammach 
et Ocean. de Error. Orig. p. 192. Pelusiotas nos appellant, et luteos, animales- 
que et carneos, gudd non recipiamus ea que spiritus sunt. 5 Td. Com. in 
Jerem. xxix. p. 407. Que cum audiunt Discipuli ejus (Origenis) et Grunni- 
ane Familie Stercora, putant se Divina audire Mysteria ; nosque quéd ista con- 
temnimus, quasi pr brutis habent animantibus, et vocant wnAegowrag, eo quéd in 


Luto istius corporis constituti, non possimus sentire coelestia. 4 Hieron, 
Dial. adv. Lucifer. T. ii. p. 185. | Asserebat universum mundum esse Diaboli ; 
et, ut jam familiare est eis dicere, factum de Ecclesia Lupanar. - - - - Quod Ans 


tichristi magis Synagoga, quam Ecclesia Christi debeat nuncupari. 
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concurring’ with Jews and infidels, endeavoured to fasten 
upon the Christian Church ; which I should not.so much as 
have mentioned, but that they serve to give some light to 
antiquity, and therefore were not wholly to be passed over 
in a treatise of this nature. 


CHAP. IIL. 
Of the several Orders of Men in the Christian Church. 


Secr. 1.—Three Sorts of Members of the Christian Church, the “Hyspevo, 
Tlisds, and Karnyepevor. 

Havine given an account of the several names of Chris- 
tians, I proceed now to speak of the persons, and several 
orders of men. in the Christian Church: Some divide 
them into three ranks, others into four, others into five; 
which yet come much to the same account, when they are 
compared together. Eusebius reckons but three orders, 
viz. the ‘Hyguevor, Tesor, and Karnysuevor, rulers, believers, 
and catechumens. “There are in every Church,” says he, 
“three orders of men,! one of the rulers or guides, and two 
of those that are subject to them; for the people are di- 
vided into two classes; the [us0v, believers, and the unbap- 
tised,” by whom he-means the catechumens. St. Jerom? 
makes five orders; but then he divides the clergy into three 
orders to make up the number, reckoning them thus; 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, believers, and catechumens. 
In which account he follows Origen,? who makes five de- 
grees subordinate to one another in the Church; saying, 
“ Every one shall be punished according to the difference of 
his degree. Ifa bishop or president of the Church sins, he 
shall have the greater punishment. A catechumen will de- 
sophautinae aerial eee oe et LU eee ee a oe ee 

* Euseb. Demonst. Evang. lib. vii. c. 2. p.323. © Tpia cad” éedésny éxkAnoiay 
rdypara, ty pév 7d TOY Hyspivor, io Ot Ta THY broBEBnKsrwr. ® Hieron. 
Com, in Esai. xix. p. 64, Quinque Eccelesia Ordines, Episcopos, Presbyteros, 
Diaconos, Fideles, Catechumenos. * Origen. Hom. 5. in Ezek. Pro modo 
graduum unusquisque torquebitur. Majorem peenam habet, qui Ecclesia preesidet 
et delinquit. Annon magis misericordiam promeretur ad comparationem Fidelis, 


Catechumenus ? Non magis venia dignus est Laicus, si ad Diaconum confera- ’ 
tur? Et rursus comparatione Presbyteri Diaconus veniam plus meretur. 
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serve mercy, in comparison of a believer; and a layman in 
comparison of a deacon; and a deacon in comparison of a 
presbyter.” Here are plainly St. Jerom’s five orders ; first 
bishops, under the name of presidents of the Church; then 
presbyters ; after them deacons; then believers, or laymen ; 
and last of all, the catechumens. 


Srcr. 2.—Believers here strictly taken for the Laity that were baptized. 


In all which accounts, these four things are proper to be 
remarked. 1. That the name believers, [esou, and Fideles, 
is here taken, in a more strict sense, only for one order 
of Christians,—the believing or baptized laity, in contradis- 
tinction to the clergy and the catechumens, the two other 
orders of men inthe Church. And in this sense, the words 
Tleso: and Fideles are commonly used in the ancient liturgies," 
and canons, to distinguish those that were baptized, and 
allowed to partake of the holy mysteries, from the catechu- 
mens; whence came that -ancient distinction of the service 
of the Church into the Missa Catechumenorum and Missa 
Fidelium ;? of which more in its proper place. 


Sect. 3.—Catechumens owned as imperfect Members of the Church. 


2dly. We may hence observe, that the catechumens, 
though but imperfect Christians, were in some measure 
owned to be within the pale of the Church. Forasmuch, as 
Eusebius, Origen, and St. Jerom reckon them one of the 
three orders of the Church; and the councils of Eliberis* and 
Constantinople! give them expressly the name of Christians ; 
though, as St. Austin® says, they were not yet sons, but ser- 
vants: they belonged to the house of God, but were not yet 
admitted to all the privileges of it, being only Christians at 
large, and not in the most strict and proper acceptation. 


Scr. 4.—Heretics not reckoned among Christians. 


And yet this is more than can be said of heretics, properly 





1 See Con. Nic. Can. xi. Con. Eliber. c. 12, 46, 51. Constit. Apost. lib. viii. 


_c. 34. Cyril. Hierosol. Preef. Catech. n, 2. 2 Con. Carth. iv. c. 84. 
Con. Valent. Hispan. c. 1. 3 Con, Elib. Can. 39. 4 Con. Const. i. 
Can. 7. 5 Aug. Tract, 11. in Joh. T. 9. p. 41. Quod signum Crucis in 


fronte habent Catechumeni, jam de Domo magna sunt, sed fiant ex servis filii. 
Non enim nihil sunt, quia ad magnam Domun pertinent, 
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so called; for we may observe, 3dly, That in the fore-men- 
tioned division, heretics come into no account among Chris- 
tians. They were not esteemed of, either as catechumens or 
believers, but as mere Jews or pagans; neither having the 
true faith, nor being willing to learn it. Tertullian! says, in 
general, “if they be heretics, they cannot be Christians 3 
and St. Jerom,? disputing with a Luciferian, says the same in 
express terms: “ That heretics are no Christians; nor to be 
spoken of but as we would do of heathens.” Lactantius® 
specifies in the Montanists, Novatians, Valentinians, Mar-~ 
cionites, Anthropians, Arians, saying, “that they are no 
Christians who, forsaking the name of Christ, call them- 
selves by other denominations.” Athanasius* and Hilary® 
say the same of the Arians; that “they are not Christians.” 
Constantine,® therefore, enacted it into a law, that they 
should not be called Christians, but Porphirians, from 
Porphiry, that infamous heathen, whose practice they so 
much resembled in their impious blasphemies and re- 
proaches of Christ and the Christian religion. And in imi-_ 
tation of this, Theodosius? Junior made another law to the 
same effect, against Nestorius and his followers, that they 
should not abuse the name of Christians, but be called 
Simonians, from Simon Magus, the arch-heretic; to which 
we may add that decree of the general council of Sardica, 
in their synodical epistle’ against the Arians, where they 
require all Catholics not only to deny the Arian bishops the 
title of bishops, but even that of Christians; all which evi- 
dently proves, that the ancients put a manifest difference 
betwixt those who were apostates from the faith, and those 
pri ieeieTei ig Bie see ae a oe 


* Tertul. de Prescript. c. 37. Si Heretici sunt, Christiani esse non possunt. 
? Hieron. Dial. c. Lucif. T. 2. p. 185. Heretici Christiani non sunt - - -- Igitur 
preefixum inter nos habemus, de Heeretico sic loquendum sicut de Gentili. 
' 8 Lact. Instit. lib. 4. c. 30. * Athan, Orat. 2. adv. Arian. T. 1. p. 316, 
‘Apevavdn dyrec, de ior Xpeseavoe. ° Hilar. ad Const. lib. i. p. 98." Chris- 
tianus sum, non Arianus, ® Conste Imp. Ep. ad Episc. ap. Socrat. lib. i. 
c. 9. "Cod. Theod, lib, xvi. tit. v. de Heret. c. 66. Damnato porten- 
tose superstitionis auctore Nestorio, nota congrui nominis ejus inuratur Gregali- 
bus, ne Christianorum appellatione abutantur; sed quemadmodum Ariani lege 
dive memoria Constantini ob similitudinem impietatis Porfyriani 4 Porfyrio 
nuncupantur; sic ubique participes nefarie sectas Nestorii Simoniani vocentur. 
_—See the same in the Acts of the General Council of Ephesus, part iii. ¢. 45. 
Cop. tom. iii. p. 1209. 8 Con. Sardic, Ep. Synod. ap. Theod. lib. ii. ¢. 8. 
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who as yet had never made any solemn profession of their 
faith in baptism. They allowed the catechumens the name 
of Christians, because they were candidates of Heaven ; but 
they judged heretics unworthy of that name, because they 
corrupted the common faith of Christians, and denied the 
Lord, by whose name they were called. 


Sxcr.5.—Penitents and Energumens ranked in the same Class with Catechumens. 


Athly. We may observe, in the last place, that there were 
no Christians but what might be reduced to some one or 
other of the three fore-mentioned orders; for the penitents 
and energumens, as they called those that were possessed 
with evil spirits, may be ranked among the catechumens, 
being commonly treated and disciplined by the Church in the 
same manner as they were, and placed in the same class 
with them; and the monks and other ascetics may be rank- 
ed under the common head of believers, though they had 
some peculiar marks of distinction in the Church. Yet I 
shall not confine myself to speak of all those precisely 
in this order, and under these heads, but give each a 
distinct and proper place in this discourse; speaking here 
only of believers in general, as they stood distinguished 
from the catechumens and the clergy of the Church, and 
treating of the rest as occasion shall require in the following 
parts of this discourse. 


CHAP. IV. 


A more particular Account of the Tuso, or Believers ; their 
Titles of Honour and Privileges above the Catechumens. 


Secr. 1.—Believers otherwise called huriZopevor, The Illuminate. 


Tue Tec, or Fideles, being such as were baptized, and 
thereby made complete and perfect Christians, were, upon 
that account, dignified with several titles of honour and 
marks of distinction above the catechumens: they were 
hence called gwriZopuevor, the illuminate ; so the council of 
Laodicea! terms those that were newly baptized, tpocparwe¢ 


1 Con. Laodic. Can. iii. 
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pwtioSévrac; and Jobius,! in Photius, oz purriGopevor ; as St. 
Paul, himself, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, twice uses the 
word zluminate for baptized, in the opinion of most* inter- 
preters.. The reason of the name is given by Justin Martyr, 
who says,’ they were so called because their understand- 
ings were enlightened by the knowledge that was conse- 
quent to baptism ; for all the mysteries of religion were un- 
veiled to the baptized, which were kept secret from the 
catechumens ; and sometimes, also, baptism was attended 
with extraordinary illuminations of the Holy Ghost, as in 
those whom St. Paul caused to be baptized at Ephesus, 
Act. xix. 6. “ They spake with tongues and prophesied.” 


Sect. 2.—And ‘Ou Mepeunuévor, The Initiated. 


2. They were hence also styled, 61 Leuunwévor, Which the 
Latins. cali Initiati, the Initiated, that is, admitted to the 
use of the sacred offices, and knowledge of the sacred 
mysteries of the Christian religion. Hence came that form 
of speaking, so frequently used by St. Chrysostom and 
other ancient writers, when they touched upon any doc- 
trines or mysteries which the catechumens understood not, 
ioaow ot psuunutvor, the initiated know what as spoken. St. 
Ambrose writes a book to these initiati.® Isidore, of 
Pelusium, and Hesychius,* eall them usa, and others, 
pusaywéynror; whence the catechumens haye the contrary 
names, ”“Auvso, Audnror, and "Auusaydynrot, the uninitiated 
or unbaptized. 


Sect. 3—And TéXewor, The Perfeet. 


3. Believers were otherwise called ré\sor, and reAesuevor, 
the perfect, because they were consummate Christians, 
who hada right to participate of the holy eucharist, the 
70 TéAxtov, as it is frequently called in the canons® of the 
ancient councils, where 2m TO rédstov 2ASeiv, and rs TeAEs 


Phot. Cod. ccxxii. p- 595 et 598, * See Grot. Hamond. Estius in Heb, 
6. 4. and 10. 32. 8 Justin, Apol. ii. p. 94. * Casaubon Exere. xvi. in 
Baron. p. 399. observes this phrase to occur no less than fifty times in St. Chry- 
sostom and St. Austin. °* Ambros. De his qui initiantur Mysteriis. 6 Jsi- 
dor. lib. iv. Ep. 162. icaoey bx pusde 7d NeySuevor. “Hesych. Voce 
usd. * Con. Ancyran. Can. 4, 5, 6, &e. 
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peréxew, always signify participation of the holy eucharist, 
that sacred mystery that unites us to Christ, and gives us 


the most consummate perfection that we are capable of in 
this world. 


Sect, 4.—Chari Dei, Filii Dei, “Aytor, &e. 


4. Tertullian adds to these the name of Chari Dei,—the 
Favourites of Heaven, because their prayers and interces- 
‘sions were powerful with God to obtain pardon for others, 
that should address heaven by them. Therefore, in his in- 
structions to the penitents, he bids them, “ Charis Dez ad- 
geniculari,—fall down at the feet of those favourites, and 
commend their suit to all the brethren, desiring them to 
‘intercede with God for them.” Tertul. de Penit. c. 9. 

All these names (and many others that might be added, 
which are obvious to every reader, such as Saints, and Sons 
of God, &c.) were peculiar titles of honour and respect, 
given only to those who were Ils0, or Believers. 


SEcT. 5.—The Privileges of the Fideles. 1. To partake of the Eucharist. 


And hence it was, that, correspondent to these names, the 
Fideles had their peculiar privileges in the Church, above 
‘the catechumens. For, first, it was their sole prerogative 
to partake of the Lord’s table, and communicate with one 
‘another in the symbols of Christ’s body and blood at the 
altar. Hither none came but such as were first initiated by 
baptism: whence the custom was, before they went to 
celebrate the eucharist, for a deacon to proclaim, “Aya 
‘Aylowe, Holy things for holy men. “Ye catechumens go 
forth,!” as the author of the constitutions, and St. Chrysos- 
tom, and some others word it. 


Srct. 6.—2. To join in all the Prayers of the Church. 


2, Another of their prerogatives above catechumens, 
was, to stay and join with the minister in all the prayers of 
‘the Church, which the catechumens were not allowed to 
do; for in the ancient service of the Church, there were no 


WE te as eV he ee 


1 Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 8 and 12. Chrysost. Hom. in Parab. de Filio 
Prodig. tom. 6. uh Tug TOY KaTnXepevur, Ke. 
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prayers preceding the communion-office; but only such as 
particularly related either to the several classes of peni- 
tents or the energument, that is, persons possessed with evil 
spirits, or the catechumens themselves. When these 
prayers were ended, the catechumens, and all others, were 
commanded to withdraw, and then began the. communion- 
service at the altar, where none were admitted so much as 
to be spectators, save those who were to communicate in 
the eucharist; for to join in prayers and participation of 
the eucharist, were then privileges of the same persons ; 
and no one was qualified for the prayers of the Church, who 
was not qualified for the communion. 


Sect. 7,—3. The Use of the Lord’s Prayer, another Prerogative of the Iesde; 
whence it was called ’Evy7) Iusav, The Prayer of Believers. 


3. More particularly the use of the Lord’s prayer was 
the sole prerogative of the Tusé, or believers ; for then it 
was no crime, or argument of weakness, or want of the 
spirit, to use it; but an honour and privilege of the most 
consummate and perfect Christians. The catechumens 
were not allowed to say, “Our Father,” till they had first 
made themselves sons by regeneration in the waters of 
of baptism. This is expressly said by St. Chrysostom,! 
St. Austin,? Theodoret,3 and several others; and for this 
reason, Chrysostom* calls it Evyn Muswv; and St. Austin,® 
Oratio Fidelium,—the prayer of the regenerate, or be- 
levers ; because it was their privilege and birth-right. «It 
was given to them as their property,” he® says, “ and there- 
fore they made use of it, haying a right to say, ‘ Our Father, 
which art in heaven,’ who were born again to such a Fa- 
ther, by water and the Holy Ghost.” 


i ie es ce a a 


' Chrysost. Hom. ii. in 2 Cor. p. 740, * Aug. Hom. 29. de Verb. Apost. 
®Theodor, Epit. Div. Dogm. c¢. xxiy, *Chrysost. Hom. x. in Colos. 
p. 1385, ° Aug. Enchirid. c. 71. ®Aug. Com. in Psal. 142, Ora- 


bant utique jam Fideles, jam Apostoli. Nam ista Oratio Dominica magis Fi- 
delibus datur, 

Id. Enchirid. ad Laurent. c. 71. De Quotidianis, brevibus, levibusque pec- 
catis - --- quotidiana Oratio Fidelium satisfacit. Eorum est enim dicere, ‘Pater 
viet qui es in Coelis;” qui jam Patri tali regencrati sunt, ex aqua et Spiritu 

ancto. 
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Scr. 8.—4. They were admitted to hear Discourses upon the most profound 
Mysteries of Religion. 


4, Lastly, They were admitted to be auditors of all dis~ 
courses made in the church, even those that treated of the 
most abstruse points and profound mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion; which the eatechumens were strictly pro- 
hibited from hearing. The catechumens were allowed to 
hear the Scriptures, and the ordinary popular discourses 
that were made upon them; which was no more than what 
some councils' allow even to Jews and Gentiles: for in 
those discourses they never treated plainly of their mys- 
teries, but in such a covert way as the catechumens could 
not understand them. But when the cateehumens were 
dismissed, then they discoursed more openly of their mys~ 
teries before the Fideles, whose privilege it was to be the 
sole auditors of such discourses. This we learn from St. 
Ambrose, who says, his common discourses to the unbap- 
tized were only upon points of morality; but when they 
were baptized, then was the time to open to them the 
mysteries and sacraments of religion: to have discoursed 
to them of those things before, had been more like expos- 
ing mysteries than explaining them. St. Austin speaks to 
the same purpose in one of his sermons? to the newly-bap- 
tized: “ Having now dismissed the catechumens,” says he, 
“«‘ we have retained you only to be our hearers ; because, be- 
side those things which belong to all Christians in common, 
we are now to discourse more particularly of the heavenly 
mysteries, or sacraments; which none are qualified to hear 





1 Con. Carthag. iv. can. 14. Ut Episcopus nullum prohibeat ingredi Eccle- 
siam et audire Verbum Dei, sive Gentilem, sive Hereticum, sive Judzum, usque 
' ad Missam Catechumenorum. 2 Ambros. de his qui Mysteriis initiantur, c. 1. 
De Moralibus quotidianum Sermonem habuimus. - - - - Nune de Mysteriis dicere 
tempus admonet, atque ipsam Sacramentorum rationem edere, quam ante baptis- 
mum si putassemus insinuandam nondum initiatis, prodidisse potius quam edidisse 
estimaremur. 3 Aug. Serm. 1. ad Neophytos in Append. T’. x. p. 845. 
Dimissis jam Catechumenis, vos tanttm ad audiendum retinuimus: Quia prieter 
illa, que omnes Christianos convenit in commune servare, specialiter de ccclesti- 
bus Mysteriis locuturi sumus, que audire non possunt, nisi qui ea, donante jam 
Domino, perceperunt. Tanto ergo majore reverentia debetis audire que dicimus, 
quanto majora ista sunt, que solis baptizatis et fidelibus auditoribus com- 
mittuntur; quam illa que etiam Catechumeni audire consueverunt. 
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but such as, by God’s gift, are made» partakers of them. | 
And, therefore, ye ought to hear them with the greater reve- 
rence, by how much more sublime those doctrines are ~ 
which are committed only to the baptized and believing 
auditors, than those which the catechumens also are wont 
to hear.” Theodoret! takes notice of the same distinction 
made in their discourses, according to the difference of their 
auditors ; saying, “ We discourse obscurely of divine mys- 
teries before the unbaptized; but.when they are departed, 
we speak plainly to the baptized ;” from all which it, is evi- 
dent, that the Hideles were ‘singled out as the only proper 
auditors fit to hear discourses. upon. the sublime doctrines 
and mysteries of religion; andin these, and the like privi- 
leges, consisted their prerogative above the catechumens. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Distinction betwixt the Laity and Clergy, and of the 
Antiquity of that Distinction. 


Sect.l.—The Fideles, otherwise called Laici, to distinguish them from the - 
Clergy. 

WE have hitherto considered the great body of the Chris- 
tian Church, the Fideles, as opposed to the catechumens. 
We are now to view them in another relation, as contradis- 
tinct to the clergy; in which relation they went by other 
names, such as those of Latc?, laymen; Bwrtkdt, seculars ; 
"Idwra, private men. The most common and ancient 
name was that of Laici, which every where occurs in the 
writings of Origen, Cyprian, and Tertullian, and others of 
the third century; which is.a thing so evident, that. the 
greatest enemies of this distinction,  Rigaltius,?, Salmasius, 
and Selden, do not pretend to dispute it; but only say; 
there was originally no such distinction in the Church; but 
that it is a novelty, and owing to the ambition of the clergy 
of the third century, in which Cyprian and Tertullian lived. 
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Sxor. 2.—The Antiquity of this Distinction proved against Rigaltius, Salmasius, 
; and Selden. 

This accusation reflects highly upon St. Cyprian, and 
other holy martyrs, his cotemporaries, who were as far from 
the ambition that is charged upon them, as the authors are 
from truth, who bring the charge. For, indeed, the distine- 
tion was none of their imweuitim ee but derived from the Jew- 
ish Church, and adopted into the Christian by the Apostles 
themselves. Clemens Alexandrinus' speaking of St. John, 
says, “ that after his return from banishment in the isle of 
Ratmos, he settled at Ephesus; whence being often invited 
to visit the neighbouring regions, he ordained them bishops 
and set apart such men for the clergy, as were signified to 
him by the Holy Ghost.” Whence it appears, that sitio name 
KAjjooe, Clergy, was always a peculiar title of those that were 
set apart for the ministry and service of God. And that 
this distinction came from the Jewish Church, is evident from 
what Clemens Romanus? says of the Jewish ceconomy; 
that as the high priest had his office assigned him, and the 
priests also their proper station, and the Levites their pecu 
liar service; so laymen, in like manner, were under the 
obligation of precepts proper for laymen. These instances 
evidently prove, that a distinction was always observed in 
these names, Laity and Clergy, from the first foundation of 
the Christian Church. 


Sect. 3.—An Objection from 1 Pet. v. iii. answered, 


There is but one objection of any moment against this, 
which is taken from the words of St. Peter; where he bids 
the elders of the Church not lord it over God’s heritage. 
The original is, pnd WE KaTAKUpLEVOYTES THY Khipwr 5 which (as 
some learned? critics observe) may as well signify the pos-_ 
sessions of the Church, asthe people. But admit, that it 
means the people; this is no more than is said of the peo- 
ple of Israel, who are called God’s knoe, and Aade EyxAnpoe, 





1 Clem. Alexand. Quis Dives salvetur. ap. Combefis. Auctar. Noviss. p. 185, 
et ap. Euseb. lib. iii. ¢. 28. KAhpy tva yerwa Kwdypdcwy rev vd 
FVEVLATOS OHPLALVOMEVWY. 2 Clem. Rom, Ep. 1. ad Corinth. n. 40. 
6 Xaixde tvOpwrroe Toic AaiKotg moosdypacw Diderau. 3 Dodwel. Dissert. 1 
in Cyprian. 
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his inheritance, or his clergy ; Deut. iv..20, ix. 29. As both 
the Jews and Christians were, in opposition to the heathen; 
notwithstanding which, God had his peculiar KAjoo¢g among 
his own people, who were his lot or inheritance, and dis- 
tinguished by that name from the Lavc?, or remaining body 
of the people. As we have observed before, in the name 
Tlisor, fideles, or believers ; all persons within the pale. of 
the Church were called believers, in opposition to infidels 
and pagans; but when they would distinguish one order of 
men in the church from another, then the name, believers, 
was given peculiarly to such as were baptized, and the rest 
were called catechumens; so here, all Christian people are 
God’s KXnjooe, his lot, his inheritance, or his clergy ; but 
when his ministers are to be distinguished fromthe rest of 
the people in the Church, then the name Clerici, or Clergy, 
was their appropriate title, and the name of the other 
laymen. 


Sxct. 4.—A Distinction in the Offices of Laity and Clergy always observed. 


And this observation will help to set another sort of per- 
sons right, who confound not only the names, but the offices 
of laity and clergy together; and plead that originally 
there was no distinction between them. The name of 
priesthood, indeed, is sometimes given in common to the 
whole body of Christian people, 1 Pet. ii.9. Rey. i. 6., but 
So it was to the Jewish people, Exod. xix. 6. “Ye shall be 
upto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.” Yet 
every one knows, that the offices of the priests and Levites, 
among the Jews, were very distinct from those of the com- 
mon people, not by usurpation, but by God’s appointment; 
and so it was among Christians, from the first foundation of 
the Church. Wherever any number of converts were made, 
as soon as they were capable of being formed into an or- 
ganical Church, a bishop, or a presbyter, with a deacon, 
was ordained to minister to them, as Epiphanius' delivers 
from the ancient histories of the Church. The same ma 
be observed in the fore-mentioned passage of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, where he says, St. John ordained bishops 


 Epiphan, Her. 75. Aerian. n. 5. 
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and other clergy, in the churches which he regulated, by 
the direction of the Holy Ghost. Hence it is, that Ignatius 
so frequently in all his epistles charges the people to do 
nothing without the bishops,’ presbyters, and deacons. 
Tertullian? says, it was customary among heretics to con- 
found the offices of clergy and laity together. They 
made one a bishop to-day, and another to-morrow; to-day a 
deacon, and to-morrow a reader; to-day a presbyter, and 
to-morrow a layman. For laymen among them performed 
the offices of the priest-hood; but this was not the custom 
of the Catholic Church.’ For, as St. Jerom* observes, they 
reckoned that to be no church, which had no priests. They 
were of no esteem with them, who were both laymen and 
bishops together. And by this we may judge how ingenu- 
ously they deal with St. Jerom and Tertullian, who allege 
their authorities to prove, that every Christian is as much a 
priest as another. St. Jerom, indeed, says,‘ there is a laical 
priest-hood; but then he explains himself to mean no more 
by that, than Christian baptism, whereby we are made 
kings and priests to God. And Tertullian grants no. other 
priesthood to laymen, save that they may baptize in case 
of absolute necessity, when none of the ecclesiastical order 
can be had; which was according to the principles and 
practice of the primitive Church ; but does by no means con- 
found the offices of laity and clergy together, unless any 
one can think cases ordinary and extraordinary all one. The 
ancient historians,° Socrates and Ruffin, tell us, that Frumen- 
tius and Addesius, two young men, who had no external call 
or commission to preach the Gospel, being carried captive 





1 Tenat. Ep. ad Magnes. n. 6. et 7. Ep. ad. Trall.n.2. Ep. ad Philad. n. 7. 
2 Tertul. de Prescript. c. 41. Alius hodie Episcopus, cras alius: Hodie Dia- 
conus, qui cras Lector: Hodie Presbyter, qui cras Laicus. Nam et Laicis sa- 
cerdotalia munera injungunt, 8 Hieron. Dial. c. Lucifer. t. ii. p. 145. 
Ecclesia non est, que non habet Sacerdotes. Ibid. Omissis paucis homunculis, 
qui ipsi sibi et Laici sunt et Episcopi. * Hieron, ibid. p.136. Sacer- 
dotium Laici, id est, Baptisma. Scriptum est enim, Regnum et Sacerdotes nos 
fecit, &c. 5 Tertul. Exhort. ad Cast. c.7. Nonne et Laici Sacerdotes 
sumus? Scriptum est, Regnum quoque nos et Sacerdotes Deo et Patri suo 
fecit. —_-—— Ubi Ecclesiastici Ordinis est Consessus, et offert et tinguit Sa- 
cerdos, qui est ibi,solus: Sed ubi tres, Ecclesia est; licet Laici. § Ruffin- 
lib. i. c. 9. Socrat, lib. i. c. 19. 
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into India, converted the nation, and settled several churches 
among them. And the same Socrates! and Theodoret say, 
that the Iberians were first converted by a captive woman, 
who made the king and queen of the nation preachers of 
the Gospel to their people. Yet a man would argue very 
weakly, that should hence conclude, that therefore there 
was no distinction betwixt elergy and laity in the primitive 
Church; or that laymen might preach without a call, and 
women ordain ministers of the Gospel. The author of the 
comments upon St. Paul’s epistles, under the name® of St. 
Ambrose, seems to say indeed, that at first all Christ’s dis- 
ciples were clergy, and had all a general commission to 
preach the Gospel and baptize; but that was in order ‘to 
convert the world, and before any multitude of people were 
gathered, or churches founded, wherein to make a distine- 
tion. But as soon as the Church began to spread itself over 
the world, and sufficient numbers were converted to form 
themselves into a regular society, then rulers and other 
ecclesiastical officers were appointed among them, anda 
distinction made, that no one,—no, not of the clergy them- 
selves,—might presume to meddle with any office not com- 
mitted to him, and to which he knew himself not ordained. 
So that, for ought that appears to the contrary, we may con- 
elude, that the names and offices of laymen and clergy were 


always distinct from one another, from the first foundation 
of Christian Churches. . 


Sect, 5,—Laymen also called Buwrtkdt, Seculars. 


The laymen were distinguished also by the name of 
Bwortkot, seculars, from Bloc, which signifies a secular life ; 
and by this title they are discerned, not only from the 
clergy, but also from the ascetics, and those of a more re- 


tired life, who bid adieu to the world, and disburdened 
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Socrat. lib. i. c. 20, "Appdrepot eipveec TS Xorsé, &e. Theodor. lib. i. 
€, 23. * Ambros. sive Hilar. Diacon. Com. in Eph. iv. p. 248. Ut cres- 
ceret Plebs et multiplicarctur, omnibus inter initia concessum e: 
zare, et baptizare, et Scripturas in Ecclesif explanare. At ubi autem omnia 
Yoca circumplexa est Ecclesia, Conventicula constituta sunt, et Hectores, et 
cetera Officia in Ecclesiis sunt ordinata, ut nullus de Clero auderet, qui ordina- 
tus non esset, praesumere Officium, quod sciret non sibi ereditun. 
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themselves of. all secular cares and business. Thus, St. 
Chrysostom,! exhorting all men to read the Scriptures, says, 
“ Let no man think to,excuse himself by saying, I am a secu- 
lar, avip Biwrixes, it belongs not to me to read the Scriptures, 
but to those that have retired from the world, and have taken 
up their abode in the tops of the mountains.” And, in 
another place, commenting on those words of St. Paul, 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ;” he says, 
“ this command is given to the clergy, and to the monks, 
and not to the seculars® only;” and so they are styled in the 
author? who goes under the name of Justin Martyr and others. 


Secr. 6.—And ‘Idusrat, Private Men. 


In some writers they are termed idwra, private men, as 
being only in a private capacity, and not acting as public 
ministers. So it was another name to distinguish them 
from the clergy who were in the public office and employ- 
ment of the Church. St. Chrysostom* and Theodoret® say, 
the word idSudrne is so used by St. Paul himself, 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 
which we translate, unlearned ; but they say it signifies no 
more than a layman, or one in a private capacity, whether . 
learned or unlearned, who is not a public minister of the 
Church ; and so Origen also uses the name idwrat, not for 
persons unlearned, but for laymen, who had power as well 
as other Christians to cast out devils in the name of Christ ;° 
and Synesius opposes the names idwrat, and iepeic, to one 
another,’ making the one to denote those who ministered in 
the sacred service of the Church; and the other, those who 
had no such office, but served God only in a private capacity, 
aslaymen. Whence also, speaking of some clergymen who 
deserved to be degraded, he says,* they were to be treated 
publicly by all, we dvripyg iduwra, as mere private men, 
that is, no longer as clergymen, but laymen. Whence we 
may collect, that this was a common name for all such as 
had no public office or ministry in the Church. 
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‘ Chrys. Hom. 3. in Laz. t. v. 2 Chrys. Hom. 23. in Rom. ravra 
dvardrrerar tepsior, Fy movayduc, Fxi Toc PuwriKotc pdvor. 3 Just. M. Resp. 
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Secr. 7.—What Persons properly called Clerici. 


On the other hand, all persons who had any public em- 
ployment in the Church, were called by the common name 
of Clerici ; which name at first was given only to the three 
superior orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, because 
there were then no other orders in the Church. But in the 
third century many inferior orders were appointed, as sub- 
servient to the deacon’s office, such as sub-deacons, acoly- 
thists, readers, &c.; and then those also had the common 
name of Clerict too, having no further concern with secular 
affairs, but wholly attending the service of the Church. St. 
Cyprian always gives these the name of Clerici ;| as where 
he speaks of Optatus, a sub-deacon, and Saturus, a reader ; 
he styles them both Clerict. The ordinations of such he? 
calls Ordinationes Clerice ; and hence the letters which he 
had occasion to send to foreign parts by their hands, had 
the name of Litere* Clerice. Lucian, the martyr, and 
Cyprian’s cotemporary, speaks in the same style concerning 
exorcists* and readers. 

The council of Nice itself> gives the appellation of cAjooe 
to others besides bishops, presbyters, and deacons; and 
the third council of Carthage made a canon® on purpose to 
confirm the title to them. 


Sect. 8.—The name Clerici sometimes appropriate to the Inferior Orders. 


Yea, the same council’ seems rather to appropriate the 
name Clerict to the inferior orders, by way of distinction 
from the superior, first naming bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and then the Clerici, or clerks ; that is, the inferior 
orders. And the same is done by St. Ambrose,’ and Hilary? 
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' Cypr. Ep. 24. al. 29. ed. Ox. Quoniam oportuit me per Clericos scribere, 
&c. fecisse me sciatis Lectorem Saturum, et Hypodiaconum Optatum, 21d. 
Ep. xxxiii. al. 88. 8 See Fell. Not. in Cypr. Ep. xxiii.  * Lucian. Ep. xvii. 
al. 23. ap. Cypr. Presente de Clero, et Exorcista, et Lectore, Lucianus Scripsit, 
* Con. Nic. Can, 3. ® Con. Carth. iii. can. 21. Clericorum nomen etiam 
Lectores et Psalmiste et Ostiarii retineant. 7 Con. Carth. iii. c. 15. 
Placuit ut Episcopi, et Presbyteri, et Diaconi, vel Clerici non sint Conductores. 
* Ambr. de Dignit. Sacerd. c. iii. Aliud est quod ab Episcopo requirit Deus, 
aliud quod 4 Presbytero, et aliud quod a Diacono, et aliud quod a Clerico, et 
aliud quod a Laico. ® Pseud—Ambr, in Eph.iv. Nunc neque Diaconi in 
Populo predicant, neque Clerici, vel Laici baptizant. 
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under his name, more expressly, who speak of the Clerict 
as distinct from the deacons. As also Epiphanius,' who, 
speaking of those that lapsed in Egypt in the Diocletian 
persecution, says, “some of them were soldiers, some 
clerks of divers orders, some presbyters, and some deacons.” 
- Where the Clerict are spoken of as distinct from presbyters 
and deacons; and so, in the council of Laodicea,? and many 
other places. 


Sect. 9.—The Reason of the Name Clerici. 

As to the reason of the name Clerici and Clerus, St, 
Jerom® rightly observes, that it comes from the Greek 
KAjjooe, which signifies a lot ; and thence he says, “ God’s 
Ministers were called Clerici, either because they are the lot 
and portion of the Lord, or because the Lord is their lot, 
that is, their inheritance.” Others‘ think some regard was 
had to the ancient custom of choosing persons into sacred 
offices by lot, both among Jews and Gentiles; which is not 
improbable, though that custom never generally prevailed 
among Christians, as shall be shewed hereafter. 


Secr. 10.—All the Clergy called Canonict. 

There is another name for the clergy, very commonly to be 
met with in the ancient councils, which is that of Canomct, a 
name derived from the Greek word Kavwyv, which signifies 
among other things, the roll or catalogue of every Church, 
wherein the names of all the ecclesiastics were written, and 
which was, as it were, the rule of knowing to what Church 
they belonged. In this sense the word Kavuy is often used by 
the council> of Nice.. The council of Antioch® calls it dyro¢ 
xavev, the sacred roll; the apostolical canons, xardAoyoc 
igoaricde,’ the catalogue of the clergy ; which is the same that 
Sidonius Apollinaris® calls Albus ; and the council of Agde,” 
by the name of Matricula; and St.Austin,” TabulaClericorum. 
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1 Epiphan. Her. 68. Melet. 2 Gon. Laodic. can. xx. 3 Hieron. 
Ep. ii. ad. Nepot. Cleros grecé, Sors latiné appellatur : propterea vocantut 
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Clericorum est. 4 Dodwel. Dissert. i. in Cypr. s. 15. 5 Con. Nie: 
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Now because the names of all the clergy were enrolled in 
this catalogue or canon, they were hence called Canonict. 
As in St. Cyril’ xavovxwy apsota signifies the presence of 
the clergy ; and xavovixor WaArat in the council of Laodicea,? 
signifies such of the clergy as were ordered to sing in the 
Church. And so generally in the councils of Nice? and 
Antioch, 61 év rw kavdr, is put to denote the clergy of the 
Church. And upon the same account all others, whose 
names were set down in the Church’s books, to entitle them 
to receive maintenance from the Church, were called by the 
‘same name, Canonici, such as the monks, virgins, widows, 
&e. whom St. Basil*. speaks of under this name, as Balsa- 
monand Zonaras understand him. 


Sect. 11.—And Tait rd Bhuaroc, the Order of the Sanctuary. 


I pass over many other names of the clergy, which are 
obvious to every reader: such as that of Ecclesiastics, and 
igpattkol, Or, Take tepatixn, the holy order, &c. and shall but 
take notice of one more, which rarely occurs any where 
but in Gregory Nazianzen, who gives the clergy, especially 
the superior clergy, the name of Té£:e 73 Byyuaroe, the order 
of the sanctuary.’ Which name was given them from their 
privilege of entering into that part of the Church, where the 
altar stood, which (as we shall see when we come to speak 
of Churehes) was called Bnua or ‘Ieparsiov, the sanctuary. 
Hither none might come but the clergy, who were therefore 
called the order of the sanctuary. Whence in the same 
author® tw Biyware Tooodyev, signifies to give a man ordina- 
tion, or make him a clergyman ; and 6 dx6 Bijuaroe, is one of 
the sacred order,’ or one of the clergy. 
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* Cyril. Pref. Catech, n. 3. ? Con. Laodie. can. 15. 3 Con. 
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BOOK II. 


OF THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF THE CLERGY IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Original of Bishops; and that they were a distinct 
Order from Presbyters inthe Primitive Church. 


Secr. 1.—What the Ancients mean by different Order of Bishops and 
3 : Presbyters. 

We have hitherto considered the clergy in general, as 
distinct from the laity, and come now to examine by what 
names or offices they were distinguished from one another. 
_ And here the most ancient distinction that occurs, is that 
of the superior clergy imto the three distinct orders of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. That there were no other 
orders in the Church but these three at first, will be evi- 
denced in its proper place, when I come to give an account 
of the first rise and original of the inferior orders ; and, that 
deacons were always a sacred and standing order, will be 
proved likewise when I speak particularly of them. Here 

. then it remains, that our inquiry be made only into the dis- 
tinction betwixt the orders of bishops and presbyters; and 
this, so far as concerns matter of fact, and the practice of 
the Church, (which is the thing I have undertaken to give 
an account of,) will be most "tainly and fully resolved, by 
considering: only these three things. 1. That the ancient 
writers of the Church always speak of these as distinct 
orders. 2. That they derive the original of bishops from 
divine authority and apostolical constitution. 3. That they 
give us particular accounts and catalogues of such bishops 
as were first settled and Ugrseeraeedl in the new-founded 
Churches, by the hands of the Apostles. 
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But before I proceed to the proof of these things, I must 
premise one particular, to avoid all ambiguity ; that I take 
the word order in that sense as the ancients use it, and not 
as many of the school-men do; who, for reasons of their 
own, distinguish between order and jurisdiction, and make 
bishops and presbyters to be one and the same order, only 
differing in power and jurisdiction. This distinction was 
unknown to the ancients ; among whom, the words order, 
degree, office, power, and jurisdiction, when they speak of 
the superiority of bishops above presbyters, mean but one 
and the same thing, viz. the power of the supreme gover- 
nors of the Church, conferred upon them in their ordination, 
over presbyters, who are to do nothing but in subordination 
tothem. St. Jerom, who will be allowed to speak the sense 
of the ancients, makes no difference in these words, ordo, 
gradus, offictum; but uses them promiscuously, to signify 
the power and jurisdiction of bishops above presbyters and 
the whole Church; which is, properly speaking, the very 
essence of their order. Therefore, sometimes he calls them 
different orders, as in his book against Jovinian,! where he 
says, ‘“ that both in the Old and New Testament, the high- 
priests are one order, the priests another, and the Levites 
another.” So, in his epistles? to Rusticus, and F abiola,? 
where he joins ordo and gradus together. In other places 
he uses the word gradus only; as, in his epistle to Eusto- 
chium,* he calls presbyters, priests of the inferior degree ; 
and, in his epistle to Heliodore,® deacons the third degree ; 
and, in his comment upon Micah,¢ bishops, priests, and 
deacons, the degrees in the Church. At other times he ex- 


Hieron. cont. Jovin. lib. ii, p. 89. In veteri Testamento, et in Novo, alium 
Ordinem Pontifex tenet, alium Sacerdotes, alium Levite. 2 Id. Ep ad 
Rustic. t. ¢. p. 46. Singuli Ecclesiarum Episcopi, singuli Archipresbyteri, 
Singuli Archidiaconi, et omnis Ordo Ecclesiasticus suis Rectoribus nititur, 
8 Id. ad Fabiol, de 42. Mansion. Israel. t. iii. p. 44. Ipsos secundi Ordinis 
intelligimus Preceptores, Luci Evangelist testante, duodecim fuisse Aposto- 
los, et septuaginta Discipulos minoris gradus. * Ep. 27. ad Eustoch, 
Aderant Hierosolymarum et aliarum urbium Episcopi, et Sacerdotum infe- 
rioris gradus, et Levitarum imumerabilis multitudo. ® Ep. 1. ad He- 
liodor, Non minorem in tertio gradu adhibuit diligentiam, &. 5 Com. 


in Mic. vii. p. 162. Non hoc dico, quod istius modi gradibus in Ecclesia non 
debeatis esse subjecti, 
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presses his meaning by the word offices; as, where! he says, 
_ that bishop, presbyter, and deacon, are not names of men’s 
merits, but of their offices. So that it is all one, accord- 
ing to St. Jerom, whether we say, the order, or the degree, 
or the office, or the power and jurisdiction of a bishop ; for 
all these are intended to express the same thing, vz. the 
authority of bishops over their presbyters and the whole 
Church. And in this sense I use the word order in this dis- 
course, to express the opinion of the ancients concerning 


the different powers of bishops and presbyters in the 
Church. 


Sect. 2.—The Order of Bishops always owned to be superior to that of 
Presbyters. 


Now, that there was such a distinction always observed 
in the Church, is evident ; 1st, From the testimony of the 
most ancient writers, who speak of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, as distinct degrees in the Church, and the two lat- 
ter as subordinate to the first. The testimonies of Ignatius, 
to this purpose, are so full and evident, that nothing was 
ever pretended to be said against them, save only, that they 
are not the genuine remains of that ancient author; which 
has been so often considered and replied to, by learned 
men? that there is no pretence left to favour such an ima- 
gination. The citations are too numerous to be here in- 
serted at large, and therefore I shall only give the reader 
a specimen in one single testimony, by which he may judge 
of all the rest. In his epistle to the Magnesians, he ex- 
horts them* to.do.all things in unity, under the bishop _pre- 
siding in the place of God; and the presbyters in the place 
of the apostolical senate ; and the deacons, to whom is com- 
mitted the ministry and service of Jesus Christ. 


Pn ca EEE 


1 Cont. Jovin. lib. i. p. 41. Episcopus, Presbyter, et Diaconus non sunt 
Meritorum nomina, sed Officiorumn—————Si Diaconus sanctior Episcopo 
suo fuerit, non ex eo quod inferior gradu est, apud Christum deterior est. 
2 Ignat. Ep. ad Ephes. n. 2,3, 4. Ep. ad Philad. n. 4, 7, 10. Ep. ad Smyrn. 
n.8, et 12. Ep. ad Trall.'n. 2, 7, 12,13. Ep.ad Polycarp. n. 6. 5 Pear- 
son Vind. Ignat. Usser. de Epist. Ignat. Voss. Epist. ad Rivet. Coteler. Pref: 
et Not. in Ignat. Bull Defes. Fid. Nic. sect. 3. n. 6. p. 290, &c. 4 Tgnat. 
Ep. ad Magnes, n. 6. 
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-The author of the acts of the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
lately published from an ancient Greek copy, speaks exactly 
in the same manner of these three orders, when he says, 
“That, as Ignatius was on his journey to Rome, all the 
cities and churches of Asia sent to salute him by their 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons.” Not long after these 
authors, lived Pius, bishop of Rome, whose authority I cite, 
because Blondel® allows it to be genuine. This author, in 
his epistle to Justus of Vienna, gives him the title of 
bishop,’ and speaks of presbyters and deacons under him. 
In the beginning of the next age we have the testi- 
monies of Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Tertullian, 
all agreeing in the same thing, that there were then, in their 
own times, the different orders of bishops and presbyters in 
-the Church. “There are here in the Church,” says Cle- 
mens,* “the different degrees or progressions of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, in imitation of the angelical glory.” 
Origen takes notice of this distinction above ten times® in 
his works, which those that please may read at large in 
Bishop Pearson. I shall only recite two passages, one out 
of his homilies upon St. Luke, written whilst he was a lay- 
man, where he says, “ That® digamy excludes men from all 
ecclesiastical dignities; for one that is twice married, can 
neither be made bishop, presbyter, nor deacon.” Here he 
calls them different dignities; in the other? place he calls 
them different degrees, saying’, “ Every one shall be pu- 
nished according’ to his degree. If the supreme governor 
of the Church offends, he shall have the greater punish- 
ment. A layman will deserve mercy in comparison of a 


i a ee ee 
Martyr. Ignat. ap. Grabe Spicil. Swcul. 2. t. i. p. 12. ? Blondel. 
Apol. p. 18, 5 Pius. Ep. 2. ad Just. Vien. Tu vero apud Senatoriam 
Viennam Colobio Episcoporum vestitus, &c. Presbyteri et Diaconi te 
observent. * Clem. Alex. Strom. lib, vi. Pp. 667. "EvratSa card rip ix. 
k\yoiay rpoKxoral tmurksrwr, mpeoBuripwy, Siaxdyvwr, &e. Id. Peedag, lib. iii, 
c. 12, p. 264, ° Origen. Hom, 2. in Num. Hom. 2. in Cantic, Hom. 6. in 
Esai. Hom. 5, et 16. in Ezek. Con. in Mat. 19,et 21. De Orat. ap. Pear. 
son Vindic. Ignat. part. i. ¢. 11. p. 320. ® Orig. Hom. 17. in Luc. 
Ab Ecelesiasticis Dignitatibus non solum Fornicatio sed et Nuptie repellunt, 
Neque enim Episcopus, nec Presbyter, nec Diaconus, nee Vidua possunt esse 


Digami. " Orig, Hom. 5. in Ezek. Pro modo graduum unusquisque tor- 
quebitur, &¢, 
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deacon, and a deacon in comparison of a presbyter.” So 
that bishops, in his opinion, were then a degree above pres- 
byters and deacons. Tertullian frequently’ mentions the 
same distinction; but more especially in his book, de Bap- 
tismo, where he says? “The right of baptizing belongs to 
the chief-priest, who is the bishop; ; and after him, to pres- 
byters and deacons; yet not without the authority of the 
bishop, for the honour of the Church, in the pregenyation 
of which consists the Church’s peace.” 

These allegations are sufficient evidences, as to matter 
of fact, and the practice of the Church in the three first 
ages, that there was then an order of chief-priests, or 


bishops, superior to presbyters, settled and allowed in the 
Christian Church, 


Sect. 3.—The Order of Bishops, of Apostolical Institution, 


If we proceed a little further into this inquiry, and exa- 
mine from what original this appointment came, whether 
from ecclesiastical or apostolical institution, which is an- 
other question, concerning matter of fact, that will in some 
measure determine the right also. The same authors, with 
the unanimous consent of all others, declare, that it was 
no human invention, but an original settlement of the 
Apostles themselves, which they made by divine appoint- 
ment. “ The order of bishops,” says Tertullian, “ when 
itis traced up to its original, will be found to have St. John 
for one of its authors.” This agrees exactly with what 
Clemens Alexandrinus*® has recorded of him, “That when 
he was settled at Ephesus, he went about the neighbour- 
ing regions, ordaining bishops, and setting apart such men 
for the clergy, as were signified to him by the Holy Ghost.” 
These were those Asiatic bishops that St. Jerom® speaks of, 





1 Tertul. de Monogam. c. 11. De Fuga. c. 11. De Preescript. c. 41. 

- 2Tertul, de Bapt. c.17. Dandi quidem jus habet summus Sacerdos, qui est 
Episcopus: Dehine Presbyteri, et Diaconi, non tamen sine Episcopi auctori- 
tate, propter Ecclesia honorem, quo salvo, salva Pax est. ® Tertul. ady. 
Marcion. lib.iv.c.5. Ordo Episcoporam ad originem recensus, in Joannem 
stabit auctorem. 4 Clem. Alex. Quis dives salyetur, ap. Combefis. 

Auct. Novissim, p. 185. et ap. Euseb. lib. iii. c. 23. 5 Hieron, Catal. 
Scriptor, Eccles. in Joanne. Noyissimus omnium s¢ripsit Evangelium, rogatus 
ab Asie Episcopis. 
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who says, “that, at their request, St. John wrote his gospel 
against the heresies of Ebion and Cerinthus.” Whence it 
follows, that, according to this account, the order of 
bishops was‘settled before the canon of scripture was con- 
cluded. Whence Clemens of Alexandria! further observes, 
“‘ That there are many precepts in Scripture appertaining to 
particular sorts of persons, some to presbyters, some to 
deacons, and some to bishops also.” Irenzeus declares him- 
self of the same opinion, that there were bishops as well 
as presbyters in the Apostles’ days; “for the assembly of 
Miletus,” he says,? “was composed of bishops and presby- 
ters, that were of Ephesus and the neighbouring cities of 
Asia.” And therefore, agreeably to that hypothesis, he 
always derives the succession of bishops, and their original, 
from the apostles; as where he says,? “that Hyginus, bishop © 
of Rome, was the ninth in order of episcopal succession 
from the Apostles,*” And, in another place,> giving an ex- 
act catalogue of the twelve bishops of Rome, that governed 
successively in that see to his own time, he says, of Linus, 
the first of them, that he was ordained bishop immedi- 
ately, by the Apostles, upon the first foundation of the 
Church; and of Eleutherius, the last of them, that he was 
the twelfth bishop from the Apostles. Tertullian® insists 
much upon the same argument, and makes a challenge to 
all sorts of heretics upon it: “Let them shew us the ori- 





*Clem, Alex. Pedag. lib. iti. ¢. 12, p, 264. ® Tren. lib. iii.c.14. In 
Mileto convocatis Episcopis et Presbyteris, qui erant. ab Epheso et A reliquis 
proximis Civitatibus. 8 Id. lib. i, ce. 28. Hyginus nonum locum 
Episcopatis per successionem ab Apostolis habuit. * Euseb. lib. iv. 
c. 11, cites the same out of Ireneus. * Tren. lib. iii. c.3. Fundantes 
et instruentes beati Apostoli Ecclesiam, Lino Episcopatum administranda 
Ecclesiz tradiderunt. Cited also by Euseb. lib. y. c. 6. ® Tertul de 
Prescript. c. 32. Edant Origines Ecclesiarum suarum: evolvant ordinem 
Episcoporum suorum, ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille 
Episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis, vel Apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum Apostolis 
perseveraverint, habuerit Auctorem et Antecessorem. Hoc enim modo Eccle- 
siz Apostolic census suos deferunt: Sicut Smyrneorum Ecclesia Poly- 
carpum ab Joanne conlocatum refert : Sicut Romanorum Clementem a Petro 
ordinatum edit: Proinde utique et cetera exhibent, quos ab Apostolis in Epis- 
copatum constitutos, Apostolici seminis traduces habent. See also, c. 36, 
ibid, Polycrat. Epist. ap. Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. Cyprian. Ep. 52, al. 55. ad 
Antonian, p. 104, Cum Fabiani Locus, id est, Locus Petri, et gradus Cathe. 
dre sacerdotalis vacaret, Id, Ep, 27. al, 33. ed. Oxon. 
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ginal of their Churches, and give us a catalogue of. their 
bishops, in an exact succession, from first to last, whereby 
it may appear, that their first bishop had either some Apos- 
tle, or some apostolical man, living in the time of the Apos- 
tles, for his author or immediate predecessor. For thus it is, 
that apostolical Churches make their reckoning :—the 
Church of Smyrna counts up to Polycarp, ordained by St. 
John; the Church of Rome to Clemens, ordained by St. 
Peter ; and so all other Churches, in like manner, exhibit 
their first bishops ordained by the Apostles, by whom the 
apostolical seed was propagated and conveyed. to others.” 
This implies, that the Apostles, as they founded Churches, 
settled bishops in them; and that this might be proved 
from the records and archives of every Church (the most of 
which were probably then remaining) when Tertullian 
made this challenge to all heretics, and appealed to these 
original records in behalf of the Catholic Church. 


Sect. 4.—A List or Catalogue of such Bishops as were first ordained by 

the Apostles. 

An exact and authentic catalogue of these first founda- 
tions, would be a very useful and entertaining thing ; but, 
at this distance of time, it is impossible to gratify the world 
with any such curiosity, whatever pains should be taken 
about it. Yet there are some scattered remains and frag- 
ments to be collected- out of the ancient writers, which 
will sufficiently answer our present design; which is to 
evidence, that the Apostles settled bishops in all Churches, 
upon their first plantation. 

To begin with the Church of Rome ;—we have already 
heard Ireneus and Tertullian declaring, that the Apostles 
ordained a bishop there. And the same is asserted by St. 
Chrysostom,’ and Eusebius,? and Ruffin? and St. Jerom,* 
and Optatus,® and Epiphanius,° and St. Austin, who says,’ 
LE Es wi 0 2a I Lin see Soca milena eae 

1 Chrys. Hom. 10. in 2. Tim. 2 Euseb. lib. iii. c. 4. 8 Ruffin 
ap. Hieron. Apol. ii. p. 219. 4 Hieron. Catal. Script. in Clemen. 
5QOptat. lib. ii, p. 48. 6 Epiph., Her. 27. " Aug. Ep. 165, 
Si Ordo Episcoporum sibi succedentium considerandus est; quanto certius et 


veré salubriter ab ipso Petro numeramus ? - -- - Petro enim successit Linus, 
Lino Clemens, Clementi Anacletus, &c. 
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«If the order of bishops succeeding one another be of any 
consideration, we take the surest and soundest way, who 
begin to number from St. Peter; for Linus succeeded 
Peter ; and Clemens, Linus; and Anacletus, Clemens,” &c. 

Itis true there is a little difference in the account which 
these authors give of the succession; for some reckon 
Linus first, then Anacletus, then Clemens. Others begin 
with Clemens, and reckon him the first in order’ from St. 
Peter. But this is easily reconciled by learned men,! who 
make it appear, that Linus and Anacletus died whilst St. 
Peter lived; and that Clemens was ordained their succes- 
sor by St. Peter also. So that we have two or three per- 
sons, by this account, ordained successively bishops of 
Rome, by the hands of the Apostles. 

Next, for the Church of Jerusalem ;—it is unanimously 
delivered by all ancient writers, that James, the Lord’s 
brother, was the first bishop thereof. St. Jerom® says, 
“He was ordained by the Apostles, immediately after our 
Lord’s crucifixion.” Epiphanius?® calls him, therefore, the 
first bishop ; the first who had an episcopal chair; the first 
to whom Christ committed his own throne upon earth. 
Chrysostom* says, “He was made bishop by Christ him- 
self.”. The author? of the Apostolical Constitutions, “Both 
by Christ and the Apostles.” In like manner, Eusebius® 
always speaks of him under that character, as first bishop 
of Jerusalem, ordained by the Apostles. So Hegesippus,’ 
Clemens Alexandrinus’ and Dionysius,’ bishop of Corinth, 
all cited by Eusebius ; to whom we may add St Austin,” 

' Cotel. Not. in Const. Apost. lib. vii. c. 46. Pearson de Success. Rom. 
Pontif. Dissert. ii. c.2. Cave Hist. Lit. vol. i, in Clem. * Hieron, 


Catal. Script. c. 3. Post Passionem Domini, statim ab Apostolis Hiero- 
solymorum Kpiscopus ordinatus. Id. Com. in Gal. i. p. 165. Hic Jacobus 


primus Hierosolymorum Episcopus fuit. 8 Kpiphan. Her. 78. Anti- 
dicomar, n. 7. Id. Her. 29. Nazor.n. 8. Her. 66. Manich. n. 19. 

* Chrys. Hom. 88. in 1 Cor, 15. *Const. Apost. lib. viii. c. 35, 
6 Kuseb. lib. ii. c, 23, lib. iii. ¢. 5, et 7. lib. vii. c. 19. * Hegesip. ap. 
Euseb. lib. 2. ¢. 28. ® Clem. Hypotypos. lib. vi. ap. Euseb. lib. ii.c. 2. 
9 Dionys, Ep. ad Atheniens, ap. Euseb. lib. iv. ¢. 28. 10 Aug. contra 


Crescon, lib. ii. c. 87. Hierosolymitanam Ecelesiam primus Apostolus Jacobus 
Episcopatu suo rexit. Id. cont. Liter. Petil. lib. ii. c. 51. Cathedra Ecclesiz 
Hierosolymitan, in qua Jacobus sedit, etin qua hodie Joannes sedet. Sep 
also Cyril. Catechism. iy. n. 17, Catech. xiv. m. 13. 
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who styles John, bishop of Jerusalem, St. James’s succes- 
sor, and possessor of the chair, wherein he sat as first 
bishop of the place. And itis remarkable what Clemens, 
one of the most ancient of these writers, says, “ That this 
was désigned as a peculiar honour to St. James, in regard 
that he was the brother of Christ; for though our Saviour 
usually gave the preference to Peter, and John, and James, 
his brother, yet none of those contended about this honour, 
but chose this James, sirnamed Justus, to be. bishop of the 
place; where he lived a saint, and died a martyr.” 

Some time after his death, as Eusebius! relates from 
ancient tradition, the apostles and disciples of our Lord, as 
many as were yet in being, met together with our Saviour’s 
kinsmen, several of which were then alive, to consult about 
choosing a successor in St. James’s room; and they unani- 
mously agreed upon Simeon, son of Cleopas, our Saviour’s 
cousin according to the flesh, thinking him the most fit 
and worthy person to sit upon the episcopal throne. The 
same is asserted by Eusebius in other? places, and the 
author? of the Constitutions, under the name of Clemens 
Romanus. 

From Jerusalem, if we pass to Antioch, there again we 
find Euodius first, and after him Ignatius, ordained bishops 
by the hands of the Apostles. Baronius* and some others 
fancy, that they sat both at the same time; the one, as 
bishop of the Jews, and the other, of the Gentiles.” But 
Eusebius® says expressly, that Euodius was the first, and 
Ignatius the second, after Euodius was dead. And it is 
agreed by all ancient writers, that they were both consc- 
crated before St. Peter’s death. Of Euodius there can be 
no question made, if it appears that Ignatius was ordained 
by the Apostles in his room. Now this is most expressly 
said by Thodoret,® “That he received the gift of the high- 
‘priesthood, dpxiepwovvnc xapww, from the hand of the great 
Peter.” In like manner, Chrysostom, in his encomium? 
upon him, says, ““He does not only admire him because 





‘ Euseb, lib. iii. c. 11. ® Idem Chronic. 5 Constit. Apost. lib. 
vii. ec. 46. * Baron. an. 45. n. 14.an. 71, n. 11. Halloix Vit. Ignat. 
c. 2. p. 394. 5 Euseb. lib. iii. c. 22. ® Theod. Dial. 1. t. v. 


p..33. * Chrysost. Hom. 42, in Ignat. tom, i, p. 563. Ed, Front. Duc, 
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- he was thought worthy of so high a degree, but that he 
was ordained to it by those holy men, and had the hands of 
the blessed Apostles laid upon his sacred head.” The same 
is said in effect by Athanasius,’ when he calls him the 
first bishop of Antioch after the Apostles; and Origen,? 
who calls him the second after St. Peter; and Jerom, the 
third ; for though they count differently, yet they mean the 
same thing; that Ignatius was ordained successor to Euo- 
dius while the Apostles lived, and so might be called either 
second or third after the Apostles, according as St. Peter 
and Euodius were included, or excluded out of the number. 

From Antioch let us goto Smyrna, where we shall find 
Polycarp, another apostolical bishop, ordained by the 
Apostles. St. Jerom ascribes his ordination* to St. John, 
whose disciple he was. Irenzus says, he himself knew 
him, and therefore could not mistake in what he relates of 
him; which is, that he was ordained bishop by the Apos- 
tles.5 Tertullian® and Eusebius? witness the same; the 
one saying that he was ordained by St. John, and the 
other, by those that had seen the Lord. 

Papias was another disciple of St. John,® as both Irenzus 
and St. Jerom witness; and he was cotemporary with Ig- 
natius and Polycarp, and bishop of Hierapolis about the 
same time; that is, in the beginning of the second century. 
So that it is probable he was another of those bishops, 
whom St. John ordained in Asia, though we have no ex- 
press testimony to prove it. 

But it is asserted by all ancient writers, that Timothy was 
ordained bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul. Eusebius,® Chry- 
sostom,'° Epiphanius," Jerom,” Hilary the deacon,!* and the 
ee OE ees ye ces Petes eS RAL 

* Athan. de Synod. Arim. t. i. p. 922. * Orig. Hom. 6. in Luc. Ignati- 
um dico Episcopum Antiochie post Petrum secundum. 8 Hieron. Catal. 
Scriptor. in Ignat. Tertius post Petrum Apostolum Episcopus. * Hieron, 
Catal. Script.c. 17. Polycarpus JoannisApostoli Discipulus, ab eo Smyrne Epis- 
copus ordinatus. ° Tren. lib. 8. c.8, | Ab Apostolis in Asia, in e& quee 
est Smyrnis Ecclesia, constitutus Episcopus, quem et nos vidimus in prim& 
nostra zetate, ® Tertul. de Prescrip. c. 32. 7 Euseb. lib. iii. 
c. 36. et lib. iv. c. 14. * Iren. lib. v. c. 83. Papias Joannis Auditor, 
Polycarpi Contubernalis. Hieron. Ep. 29. ad Theodor. It. de Scriptor. 
® Kuseb. lib. fii. c. 4. ‘© Chrys. Hom. i. in Philip. 11 Epiph. 
Her. 75, Aerian. ° Hieron, Catal. Scriptor. in Timotheo. 13 Pseudo- 
Ambros, Pref. in Tim. It. Com. in i. Tim. 3. 
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author of the passion of Timothy, in Photius,' unanimously 
attest it; and Theodoret? affirms moreover, “That he was 
bishop, under the title of an Apostle.” 

Most of the same authors agree in the same evidence for 
Titus, that he was made bishop of Crete by St. Paul 
also: and Chrysostom,‘ with Eusebius, seenis to give both 
him and Timothy the power of metropolitans; of which 
more hereafter. 

Others say, that Dionysius, the Areopagite, was made 
first bishop of Athens. Eusebius’ more than once men- 
tions an epistle of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, a very an- 
cient writer of the second century, wherein this is expressly 
‘asserted. So that he must be ordained, either by St. Paul 
himself, as Suidas and others® think, or by some other 
Apostle. Itis generally agreed, that this Dionysius died 
some time before St. John, and was succeeded in his 
bishopric by Publius, and he by Quadratus, whom St. 
Jerom’ calls a disciple of the Apostles; which, in all proba- 
bility, refers to his being tutored by St. John. Now, if 
Quadratus himself was St. John’s disciple, (as he might 
be, who was bishop in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, to 
whom he presented his apology,) then there might be three 
bishops successively at Athens, all trained up by the 
Apostles, and two of them consecrated by their hands, or 
at least with their consent and approbation, 

I shall end this catalogue of primitive bishops with what 
Theodoret® says of Epaphroditus: “ That, as Timothy and 
Titus were bishops of Ephesus and Crete under the name 
of Apostles, so Epaphroditus was bishop of Philippi under 
the same title,’ which was then the common name of all 
that. were properly bishops; of which I say no more in 
this place, because I give a more particular account of it 
in the following chapter. 





1 Phot. Cod. 254. 2 Theodor. Com. in 1 Tim. iii. 1. 8 Kuseb. et 
Chrysost. loc. cit. Hieron. de Scriptor. in Tito. Pseudo-Ambros. Pref. in Tit. 
Theodor. loc. cit. * Chrys. Hom. 1. in Tit. It. Hom. 15 in 1 Tim. 5 Eu- 
seb. lib. iii. c.4. It. lib. iv. c. 23. 6 Suidas in Voce Dionys. Maxim. Prolog. 


ad Oper, Dionysii. 7 Hieron. de Scriptor. c. 19. Quadratus Apostolorum: 
Discipulus, Publio Athenarum Episcopo ob Christi fidem martyrio coronato, in 
locum ejus substituitur. 8 Theod. Com. in 1 Tim. iii. J. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the several Titles of Honour given to Bishops im the 
; Primitive Church. 


Sect. 1.—All Bishops at first called Apostles. 


For further confirmation of what has been asserted in the 
foregoing chapter, it will not be amiss here to subjom next 
a short account of the several titles of honour, which were 
given to bishops in the primitive Church. The most ancient 
of these, is the title of Apostles; which, ina large and 
secondary sense, is thought by many to have been the ori- 
ginal name for bishops, before the name, bishop, was appro- 
priated to their order. For at first they suppose the names, 
bishop and presbyter, to have been common names for all 
of the first and second order ; during which time, the appro- 
priate name for bishops, to distinguish them from mere 
presbyters, was that of Apostles. Thus Theodoret! says 
expressly, “The same persons were anciently called pro- 
miscuously, both bishops and presbyters, whilst those, who 
are now called bishops, were called Apostles. But shortly 
after, the name of Apostles was appropriated to such only as 
were Apostles indeed; and then the name, bishop, was 
given to those, who before were called Apostles.” Thus, 
he says, “ Epaphroditus was the Apostle of the Philippians, 
and Titus the Apostle of the Cretians, and Timothy the 
Apostle of the Asiatics.” And this he repeats? in several 
other places of his writings. 

The author, under the name of St. Ambrose,3 asserts the 
same thing; that all bishops were called Apostles at first. 
And therefore he says, that St. Paul, to distinguish him- 
self from such Apostles, calls himself an Apostle not of man, 
nor sent by man to preach, as those others were, who were 
chosen and sent by the Apostlés to confirm the Churches. 
Amalarius® cites another passage out of the same author, 
aS eee cara cece oe ec 


? Theodor, Com. in 1 Tim. 3. 1. ® Theodor. Com. in Phil. i, 1. Tt. 
in Phil. ii. 25. *Ambros. Com. in Eph. iv. Apostoli Episcopi sunt. *1d. 
Com. ni Gal. i, 1. ° Amalar. de Offic. Eccles. lib. ii, c. 13. Qui nunc 


Episcopi nominantur, illi tunc Apostoli dicebantur, &. 
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which speaks more fully to the purpose; “ they,” says he, 
“< who arenow called bishops, were originally called Apostles ; 
but the holy Apostles being dead, they, who were ordained 
after them to govern the Churches, could not arrive to the 
excellency of those first; nor had they the testimony of mi- 
racles, but were in many other respects inferior to them. 
Therefore they thought it not decent to assume to themselves 
the name of Apostles; but dividing the names, they left to. 
presbyters the name of the presbytery, and they themselves, 
were called bishops.” . 

This is what those authors infer from the identity of the 
names, bishop and presbyter, in the first age. They do not 
thence argue (as some who abuse their authority have done 
since) that therefore bishops and presbyters were all one ; 
but they think that bishops were then distinguished by 
a more appropriate name, and more expressive of their supe- 
riority, which was that of secondary Apostles. 


Secr. 2.—After that, Successors of the Apostles. 


Afterwards bishops thought it honour enough to be styled 
the Apostles’ successors. As Cyprian,’ and Firmilian,’ and 
the bishops in the council? of Carthage call themselves and 
others. And St. Jerom* speaks of them in the same style, 
saying, “ Wheresoever a bishop is, whether at Rome, or 
Eugubium ; at Constantinople, or at Rhegium; at Alexan- 
dria, or at Tanis; they are all of equal merit, their priest- 
hood is the same; they are all successors to the Apostles.” 
And both he and St. Austin,® draw that of thePsalmist to this 
sense; “Instead of thy fathers, thou shalt have children, 
whom thou mayest make princes in all lands.” They say, 
bishops are the sons of the Apostles, and princes and fathers 
in the Church. 








1 Cypr. Ep. 69. al. 66. ad Florent. Qui Apostolis vicaria ordinatione suc- 
cedunt. Id. Ep. 42. al. 45. ad Cornel. Laborare debemus, ut unitatem a 
Domino, et per Apostolos nobis Successoribus traditam, obtinere curemus. 


2 Firmil. Ep. 75. ap. Cypr. p. 225. 8 Con. Carthag. ap. Cypr. 
in Suffragio Clari 4 Mascula. 4 Hieron. Epist. 85. ad Evagr. It. 
in Psal. xliv. 16. 5 Aug. com. in Psal. xliv. 16. p. 169. Pro 


Apostolis nati sunt Filii tibi, constituti sunt Episcopi,——Ipsa Ecclesia Patres 
illos appellat. 
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Sect. 3.—Whence every Bishop’s See, called Sedes Apostolica. 


And hence it was anciently every bishop’s see was digni- 
fied with the title of Sedes Apostolica, an apostolical see ; 
which in those days was no peculiar title of the bishop of 
Rome, but given to all bishops in general, as deriving their 
original, and counting their succession from the Apostles. 
“The Catholic Church,” says St. Austin,! “is propagated and 
diffused over all the world by the apostolical sees, and the 
succession of bishops in them.” It is plaim, this is not 
spoken only of the bishops of Rome, but all other bishops 
whatsoever. Sidonius Apollinaris? uses the same expression, 
in speaking of a private French bishop, who sat five and 
forty years, he says, in his apostolical see. And Paulinus*makes 
no more but the usual compliment to Alipius, when he tells 
‘him, “ That God had deservedly placed him in an apostolical 
see with the princes of his people.” 


Srcr. 4.—Bishops called Princes of the People. 


Where we must also note, that Paulinus speaks in the 
usual phrase and style of those ancient times, when he calls 
bishops princes of the people. For that was another usual 
title that was given them; as appears from Optatus,* and 
several passages in St. Jerom,> who, to distinguish them 
from secular princes, usually styles them Principes 
Ecclesia,’ Princes of the Church; applying to them that 
prophecy of Isaiah, Ix. 17. which according to his transla- 
tion is, “I will make thy princes peace, and thy bishops 
righteousness ;” upon which he? has this note; “that the 
majesty of the Holy Scripture is to be admired, in that it 





? Aug. Ep. 42. ad Fratres Madaurens. Christiana Societas per sedes Apos- 
tolorum et successiones Episcoporum cert’ per orbem propagatione diffunditur. 
* Sidon. lib. vi. ep. 1, ad Lup. Tricassin. In apostolic& sede novem jam 
decursa Quinquennia. 8 Paulin. Ep. 45. ad Alypium. Cum 
Principibus populi sui sede Apostolici merit collocavyit Dominus. See also 
Tertul. de Preescript. c. 36. Ips adhuc Cathedree Apostolorum suis locis 
prsidentur, ——Habes Corinthum.—Habes Phillippos, &c. * Optat. 

‘lib, i. p. 89. Ipsi Apices, et Principes omnium Episcopi. 6 Hieron. 
Com, in Esai. iii, ° Hieron. Com. in Psal, xliv. Principes Ecclesiz, 
id est, Episcopi. Id. Com. in Esai. y. et Tit.-i. 7 Hieron. Com, 
in Esai. lx. Scripture: S. admiranda Majestas, quod Principes futuros Ecclesiz 
Episcopos nominavit. = 
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calls those, who were to be bishops in future ages, by the 
name of princes.” In the Greek writers they are styled 
apxovrec ékkAnowyv, governors and princes likewise; as 
es in' Kusebius, Origen,? Chrysostom,’ and many 
others. 


Sect 5.—Prepositi, lpossérec, Wodedpot, "Epopot. 


In the same sense, Cyprian‘ and Tertullian,’ commonly 
call them presidents, or provosts of the Church; which 
Eusebius® and Justin’ Martyr call zooeswrec, and sometimes 
mooedpou,® and others %popor,® inspectors; all which are 
proper characters of bishops; who have the care, presidency, 
and inspection of the Church. 


Secr. 6.—Principes Sacerdotum, Pontifices Maximi, Summi Sacerdotes, &c. 


And because this presidency was not only over the people, 
but also over the clergy, they were dignified upon that 
account with the distinguishing characters of, Summa Sacer- 
dotes, Pontifices Maximi, and Principes Sacerdotum, chief 
priests and princes of the clergy. The author, under the 
name of St. Ambrose,” gives the bishop expressly the title of 
chief priest, and prince of the priests. And so frequently 
the name, Summus Sacerdos, is used by St. Jerom; as, where 
speaking of himself, he says, “ in the opinion of all men, 

he was thought worthy of the high priesthood,” he explains" 
himself to mean a bishopric. And in another place,” “ the 
prosperity of the Church depends upon the honour of the 
_chief priest.” The same title is given to all bishops by the 


i Fe ee ee ee  aEEZEAMEP ATES 


1 Buseb. Hist. lib. vi. c. 28. lib. viii. c. 1. et 3. It. de Martyr. Palest. c. 1. 


-2 Origen Hom. 1]. in Jerem. Cont. Cels. lib. iii. p. 129. f 3 Chrys. 
de sacerdot. lib. iii.c. 15. Id. Hom. 8. ad Pop. Antioch, t. i. p. 48. 4 Cypr. 
Ep. 3, 9, 13, 27, 81. Ed. Oxon. Preespositi. > Tertul. Apol. 
c. 89. Ad. Uxor. lib. i. c. 7. De Cor. Mil. ¢. 3. 6 Kuseb. lib. vi. 

-¢. 8,8, 10. lib. vii. c. 18. lib. viii. c. 6. 7 Just. Apol. 2. Chrysost. 
Hom. 3. in Colos. 8 Buseb. lib. viii. c.2. It de Martyr. Palest. 
c. 2: 9 Philostorg. Hist. lib. iii. c. 6. 10 Ambros. 
Com. in Eph. 4. In Episeopo omnes Ordines sunt, quia Primus Sacerdos est, 
hoc est, Princeps Sacerdotum. 1 Hieron. Ep. 99. ad Ascllam. 

- Omnium pené judicio dignus summo Sacerdotio deeernebar. 12 1d. Dial. 


- ¢, Lucifer. p. 139, Ecclesia salus in sunmmi Sacerdotis dignitate pendet. 
4 p 
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author! of the Questions upon the Old and New Testament 
under the name of St. Austin ; Sidonius? calls them Summ 
pontifices, where he speaks only of the bishops of France. 
And therefore when Tertullian? gives the title of Pontifex 
Maximus to the bishop of Rome, he does him no greater 
honour, than in those days was done to every bishop in the 
world; and some think he meant not the bishop of Rome 
in particular, but comprehended all others under that title. 
As it is certain the council of Agde does, when it orders* 
every Metropolitan to call his suffragans, ad ordinationem 
summit pontificis ; which means not, to the ordination of the 
Pope of Rome, but to the ordination of any French bishop 
within the Metropolitan’s province or jurisdiction. For then, 
as we have seen, Summus Ponizfex was the ordinary title of 
every bishop whatsoever. . 


Sect. 7.—Every Bishop anciently called Papa, Father, or Pope. 


And so was the name Papa, though now it is become the 
pretended prerogative and sole privilege of the bishop of 
Rome. Some historians? indeed are so vain as to assert 
confidently, that Cyril of Alexandria was the first bishop in 
those parts who had the honour of being called Papa, and 
that because he was Pope Celestine’s legate in the council 
of Ephesus. The Arabic writers, Homaidius and Abuba- 
crus Habasides, cited by Echellensis and bishop Pearson,é 

deliver a quite contrary story ; that the name was first given 
to the patriarch of Alexandria, and thence carried to Rome; 
which seems to be said, in answer to the Romish pretences, 
But the truth of the matter is, that it was no peculiar privi- 
lege of one patriarch or other, but the common title of all 
bishops who were called fathers’ of the Church, and fathers’ 
of the Clergy; and Papa means no more. Therefore Ter- 
tullian, in his book de Pudicitia, ec. 13. speaking indefinitely 
ee DAE RLM MAUR oui lutetembictir se 

* Aug. Quest.Vet. et N. Test. c. 101, Quid est Episcopus nisi primus Pres- 
byter, id est, summus Sacerdos ? ® Sidon. lib. iv. ep. 11. lib. vii. 
ep. 5. 3 Tertul. de Pudicit. ¢. 1. ; * Con. Agathens. c. 35. 
is Nicephorus is cited and chastised by Savaro for this. Vid. Savaro Not. in 
Sidon. lib. vi. ep. 1. * Pearson Vind. Ignat. part i. c. 11. p. 330. 
7 Aug. Com. in Psal. xliv. p. 169. Ipsa Ecclesia Patres illos appellat. Chry- 
sost. Hom. 3. ad Popul. Antioch. t. i. p. 43. § Hieron. Ep. 62. ad The- 
oph. Episcopi contenti sint honore suo: Patres se sciant esse, non Dominos. 
Id. Ep. 2 et 3, ad Nepotian, Com. in Psal. xliv. &e. 
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of any Christian bishop, who absolves penitents, gives him 
the name of Benedictus Papa. Or, if we suppose, as some 
do, that he speaks particularly of the bishop of Rome, yet 
there is nothing singular in it ; for at the same time, Diony- 
sius, presbyter of Alexandria, speaking of Heraclas, his 
bishop, gives him the very same title) the blessed pope 
Heraclas. And Arius himself? in one of his epistles, speaks 
of his bishop Alexander in the same style. St. Jerom gives 
the title? to Athanasius, Epiphanius, and Paulinus; and 
writing often to St. Austin, he always inscribes* his epistles, 
Beatissimo Pape Augustino. So among Cyprian’s epistles, 
those that are written to him are usually inscribed® in the 
same manner, Cypriano Pape. And the clergy of Rome 
themselves® give him the title of Benedictus Papa, and 
Beatissimus and Gloriosissimus Papa Cyprianus. It were 
easy to add many other testimonies out of Epiphanius, and 
Constantine’s epistles, and the Theodosian code, and espe- 
cially Sidonius Apollinaris,” who always gives the French 
bishops the style of Dominus Papa. But in so plain a case 
I need not insist any longer, especially since a learned 
Romanist® has undertaken to prove, out of authors as late 
as Photius and Gregory of Tours, that Papa was the com- 
mon name of all bishops for several ages; who also notes 
out of Balsamon, that this name was sometimes given to the 
inferior Clergy, who were called Pape Pisinm, litle fathers; 
and their tonsure or crown thence called waradyroa, the 
tonsure of the fathers. In comparison of whom, Balsamorn?® 
calls presbyters and the Chorepiscopi, Protopape, and Pro- 
topapades, chief fathers ; speaking in the language of his 
own times, when the Chorepiscopi and presbyters were be- 
come all one. 





1 Dionys. Ep. ad Philemon. ap. Euseb. lib. vii. c. 7. Tapa 7& paxagie 
Tara pov ‘Hoard. 2 Arius Ep. ad Euseb. Nicom. ap. Theod. lib. i. 
c. 5. ap. Epiphan. Her. 69. Arian. 3 Hieron. Ep. 61. ad Pammach. 
p- 163. 4 Id. Hp. 17, 18, 25, 30. inter Epist. Augustini. 5 Cypr. 
Ep. 23,31, 36. Edit. Oxon. 6 Ep.8. Cleri Rom. ad Cler. Carthag. ibid. 
Didicimus secessisse Benedictum Papam Cyprianum. Ep. 30. Cler. Rom. ad 
Cypr. Beatissime ac Gloriosissime Papa. 7 Sidon. lib. vi. epist. 1. 
Domino Papz Lupo. lib. vi. ep. 2. Papa Pragmatio. lib. vi. ep. 3. Domino 
Papzx Leontio. And so for twelve epistles together. 8 Savaro Comment. in 
Sidon. lib. vi. ep. 1. p.379. 9 Balsam. Com. in Can. Apost.c. 59. It. in 
Con. Antioch. can. 10, 
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Sect. 8.—PaterPatrum, and Episcopus Episcoporum. 


But bishops had still a more honourable title than that of 
Papa; for they were commonly called Patres Patrum, and 
Episcopi Episcoporum, fathers of fathers, and bishops of 
bishops. ‘The first that had this title was James, bishop of 
Jerusalem; which made the counterfeit author under the 
name of Clemens Romanus! inscribe an epistle (as directed 
to him) with this title; Clemens Jacobo Domino, Episcopo 
Episcoporum, &e. 'To which Sidonius Apollinaris? alludes 
plainly, when writing to Lupus, an eminent French bishop, 
he tells him, “ he was father of fathers, and bishops of 
bishops, and another James of his age.” By this we under- 
stand what Tertullian? means, when speaking ironically of 
the Catholic bishops, who admitted adulterers into commu- 
nion again upon their repentance, he says, “ I hear there 1s 
a decree published, and that a peremptory one; the chief 
pontiff, the bishop of bishops saith, I forgive the sins of 
adultery and fornication, to all those that repent of them.” 
Some* take this for a peculiar character of the bishop of 
Rome ; and I will not deny, but that Tertullian might intend 
more especially to reflect upon him. But yet there is nothing 
singular in the title, which did not belong to other bishops 
as well as him; as appears from what has been already cited 
out of Sidonius. To which we may add the testimony of 
Athanasius,’ who styles Hosius the father of bishops; and 
Gregory Nazianzen® gives the same title to his own father, 
as St. Jerom’ does to Epiphanius, styling him the father of 
all bishops. Cotelerius® observes, that Gregory Nyssen is 
called rarnp raréowv, father of fathers, by the second coun- 
cil of Nice ; and others® say, Theodosius, the emperor, gave 
Chrysostom the same honourable title after death. As to 





1 Pseudo-Clem. Ep. 1. ad Jacob. ? Sidon. lib. vi. ep. 1. Tu Pater 
Patrum, et Episcopus Episcoporum, et alter seculi tui Jacobus. 3 Ter- 
tul. de Pudicit. c. 1. Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem peremp- 
torium, Pontifex scilicet Maximus, Episcopus E/piscoporum dicit, Ego et 
meechiz et fornicationis delicta poenitentia defunctis dimitto. * Baron. 
an. 142. n. 4. an, 216. n. 4, Georg, Ambianas Obsery. in Tertul, t. iii. p. 633. 
° Athan. Epist. ad solit. vit. agentes. t.i. p. 887. § Naz. Orat, 19. de 
Fun. Patr. p. 314, "Wier +:Ep. Ixi. p. 167, § Coteler. Not. in 
Ep. Clem, p. 605 ® Nicephor. lib. xiv. ¢. 43. 
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the reason of these nares, it is probable some bishops 
might have them upon the account of personal merit, and 
others from the eminency of their sees; as: the bishop of 
Alexandria, to whom Balsamon! gives the title. of Pater 
Pairum, many ages after. But there was a more general 
reason why all bishops should be called so, as may be col- 
lected from? Epiphanius; who says, “that the order of 
bishops, was an order that: begat fathers to the Church,” that 
is, bishops made bishops by ordination; whereas presbyters 
could only beget sons, by the power which they had of 
baptizing. And:therefore, though we sometimes find pres- 
byters called fathers, yet weno where find-the title of Pater 
Patrum given to any of their order. Yet I must here also 
observe, that several of these titles were never kindly re- 
ceived among the African fathers; because the bishops of 
Rome began to abuse them, to establish an usurped autho- 
rity over their neighbours. Therefore, in two African coun- 
cils held at Carthage, the one under® Cyprian, the other* 
in St. Austin’s time, these titles, Episcopus Hpiscoporum, 
Princeps Sacerdotum, and Swmmus Sacerdos, were dis- 
countenanced and forbidden, insomuch: that the primates 
themselves were not allowed to use them’; but: of'this:more 
hereafter, when we come to speak of metropolitans. 


Sect. 9.—Bishops sometimes called Patriarchs. 


- Gregory Nazianzen, in his rhetorical way, usually gives 
_ bishops the title of patriarchs ; by which, he means not pa- 
triarchs in the proper sense, as the word came afterward’ to 
be used in the Church, to signify bishops ofthe larger sees, 
who had primates and metropolitans under them, but any 
bishops whatsoever, that were heads of their own family; 
that is, the Church subject to them. Thus he styles his 





1 Balsam. Resp. ad Interrogat. Marci ap, Leunclav. Jus Gr. Rom. t.i. lib. v. 

p- 362. Kupic Mapkoc wariowy rarijp iTapxwy, &e. 2 Epiphan. Heer. 
75, Aerian. Uaripwy yevyntuc) rékec. UWartoac ydp yevvg rhexednoig. 
8 Con. Carthag. ap. Cypr. p. 229. Neque enim quisquam nostriim Episcopum 
se Episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem 
collegas suos adigit. * Con. Carth. iii. c. 26. Ut prime sedis Episco- 
pus non appelletur Princeps Sacerdotum, aut Summus Sacerdos, aut aliquid 
hujusmodi, sed tantim prime sedis Episcopus. 
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own father, Patriarch,’ though he was but bishop of Nazi- 
anzum, a very small city in Cappadocia, under Cesarea, 
the metropolis. And in his oration? before the couneil of 
Constantinople, he gives the same title to all other bishops, 
complaining of the Arian cruelties against them: ‘“ Have 
we not had,” says he, “our ancient bishops, or to speak 
more properly, our patriarchs, publicly murdered by them? 

In another place, complaining of the corrupt promotions 
and practices of some bishops of his age, he thus takes his 
leave of them:* “ Valete ; insolentes esto; patriarchatus 
per sortes inter vos distribuite.”"—Farewell ; go, on in your 
ansolence ; divide the patriarchal dignities among you ; 
translate yourselves from see to see ; set up some, pull down 
others. Where it is evident he speaks not of patriarchs, 
properly so called, but only of some ambitious spirits 
among the bishops, who turned all things into confusion, 
and did what they pleased with the preferments of the 
Church. Gregory Nyssen uses the same term for bishops, 
in his funeral oration upon Meletius, which he made in the 
couneil of Constantinople, where he gives all the bishops 
then in council, the title of patriarchs: “ Behold* these pa- 
triarchs; all these are the sons of our Jacob ;° meaning Me- 
letius, whom he calls Jacob, for his age, and the rest pa- 
triarchs, in allusion to the twelve patriarchs, who were 
Jacob’s children. Thus bishops were commonly styled, 
till such times as the name patriarch became the appropriate 
title of the most eminent bishops, such as Rome, Constan- 
tinople, &e. And even some ages after that, de Marca® 
observes, that Athalaricus and the rest of the Gothish 


kings in Italy gave the name of patriarchs to all bishops 
within their dominions. 


Secr. 10.—And Vicars of Christ. 


Tt must not here be forgotten, that all bishops anciently 
were styled also, vicars of Christ, and-had as much inte- 
rest in that name as he that has since laid so much claim to 


' Naz. Orat. xix. p. 312, Orat. xx. de Laud. Basil. p. 342. Orat. xli. p. 675, 
* Orat. xxxii. p. 525. ® Naz. Cygn. Carm, de Episcopis, t. ii. p. 308. 
* Greg. Nyss. Orat. de Fun. Melet, t. iii. p. 589, ° Marca Dissert. de 
Primatib. n, xx. p- 112, 
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the title. The author of the Questions,’ under the name of 
St. Austin, says expressly, “That every bishop is the vicar 
of God.” Cyprian says the same in several of his epistles,* 
“That every bishop is Vice Christi, Christ’s vicar or 
vieegerent.” And this is his meaning in that noted pas- 
sage to Cornelius, where* he says, “All heresies and 
schisms take their original from hence; that men do not 
submit to God’s priest, and consider that there ought to be 
but one bishop in a Church at a time, and one judge as the 
vicar of Christ.” This is spoken of every individual bishop 
‘thoughout the world, as Rigaltius* freely owns; and they 
grossly mistake Cyprian’s meaning, and abuse his authority, 
who apply it only to the bishop of Rome. St. Basil® ex- 
tends the title to all bishops; and so does the author un- 
‘der the name of St. Ambrose,® who is supposed to be 
Hilary, a deaccn of the Church of Rome; which would 
have been an unpardonable oversight in him, had it not 
been then the custom of the world to give all others this 
title, as well as the bishop of Rome. 


: ~ Secr. 1].—And Angels of the Churches. 


_ I shall but take notice of one title more given to bishops, 
which is that of angels of the Churches; a name, which 
some authors’ suppose to be used by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 10, 
where he says, “ Women ought to be covered in the Church, 
because of the angels,” that is, bishops, says Hilary, the 
deacon, in the place last mentioned. And so the same au- 
thor understands that of St. John, Rev. i. 20. “The seven 
stars are the angels® of the seven Churches ;” which is also 





1 Aug. Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. c. 127, Antistitem Dei puriorem ceteris 
esse oportet. Est enim Vicarius ejus. 2 Cypr. Ep. 63, ad Ceecil. 
Mlle Sacerdos vice Christi veré fungitur, qui id, quod Christus fecit, imitatur. 

3 Ep. 55. al. 59. ad Cornel. p. 129. Neque enim aliunde Hareses oborte sunt, 
aut nata sunt schismata, quam inde qudd Sacerdoti Dei non obtemperatur, 
nec unus in Ecclesia ad tempus Sacerdos, et ad tempus Judex vice Christi 
cogitatur. * Rigalt. in Loc. Ecce autem Episcopos evo jam Cypriani 
vicaries Christi. 5 Basil. Constit. Monach. e. 22. t. ii. p. 792. 
Awbr. Com. in 1 Cor, xi. 10. Episcopus Personam habet Christi.——Vi- 
carius Domini est, &c. ‘The Author of the Constitutions, lib. ii. c. 26. styles 
the bishop Ocdy émiyevor. 7 Ambrosiaster, ibid. Angelos Episcopos 
dicit, sicut docetur in Apocalypsi Joannis, — * Pseudo-Ambros. in 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
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the interpretation of St. Austin! and Epiphanius,? who say, 
that by-angels we are not there to understand the celestial 
angels, as Origen thought, who assigns a guardian angel* 
to every church, but the bishops or governors .of those 
seven churches. Hence, in after-ages, bishops were called 
angels of the churches; as Socrates* terms Serapion, who 
was bishop of Thmuis, “The angel of the Church of 
Thmuis.” And the author of the short notes> upon Timo- 
thy, under the name of St. Jerom, says of every bishop, 
“ That he is the angel of God Almighty.” In. this sense, 
Dr. Hammond® observes out of a Saxon MS., that in our 
own language,.anciently, bishops were called God’s bydels, 
thatis, messengers, or officers, as he explains it from Sir 
Henry Spelman’s Glossary, in the word Bedellus. And-thus 
much of those ancient titles of honour which were given to’ 
all bishops indifferently in the primitive Church. 


/ 


CHAP. IIT. 
Of the Offices of Bishops as distinct from Presbyters. 


Secr. 1.—A threefold Difference between Bishops and Presbyters in the Dis 
charge of their Office and Functions. ; 
_ [come now to consider the episcopal office and function 
itself ; where, to do justice to antiquity, it is necessary for 
me to observe a threefold distinction, between bishops and 
presbyters, in the discharge of ecclesiastical offices. For 
Ist, in the common offices, which were ordinarily entrusted 
in the hands of presbyters, such as preaching, baptizing, 
administering the eucharist, &c. there was this obvious dif- 
ference betwixt a bishop and a presbyter ; that the one acted 
by an absolute and independent power,—the other, in de- 
pendence upon, and subordination to, his bishop ; by whose 
authority and directions, under God, he was to be governed, 


Se es ee oe 


* Aug. Ep. 162. Divina voce laudatur sub Angeli nomine Prepositus Ec- 


clesiz. ; ® Epiph. Her. 25. Nicolait, ° Orig. Hom. 20, in Num. 
fs i. p. 251. So also Andreas Cesariens, “Ayyedor pidaxec. Com, in Apoc. i. 
20. * Socrat. lib. iv. c. 23. - ® Hieron. Com. 1'Tim. iii. ‘ 


5 Ham. Avnot. on Rev. i. 20. 
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and do nothing without his consent, or against it: so. that, 
though there was no difference in the thing's that were done, 
yet there was an essential difference in the power of doing 
them: This is an observation not commonly made; but it . 
is of very great use, both for establishing the just bounds of 
episcopal and presbyterial power, and clearing the practice 
of the primitive Church. 2dly. Some offices were never 
entrusted in the hands of presbyters; nor allowed, if per- 
formed by them; such as the ordination of bishops, pres- 
byters, &e. 3dly. Bishops always retained the power of 
calling their presbyters to an agcount, and censuring them 
for their misdemeanours in the discharge of their office ; 
which presbyters could not do by their bishop, being always 
subject and subordinate to him as their superior. These 
things cleared, and set ina fair light, will give us a just 
account of the offices:of a bishop, as distinct from that of a 
presbyter, in the primitive Church. 


Sect. 2.—1. In the common Offices which might be performed by both; the 
Bishop acted by an Independent Power; but Presbyters in Dependence . 
upon, and Subordination to him. 

First then, we are to observe, that in such ordinary and 
common offices as might be performed by both, bishops and 
presbyters acted by a different power; the bishop was the 
absolute, independent minister of the Church, and did what- 
ever he did by his own authority, solely inherent in himself; 
but the presbyters were only his assistants, authorised to 
perform such offices as he entrusted them with, or gave 
them commission and directions to perform, which they still 
did by his authority, and in dependence upon, and. subordi- 
nation to him as their superior; and might do nothing 
against his will, or independent of him. This is clear from 
many passages in Ignatius, Cyprian, and the canons of the 
ancient couneils, which all agree in this,—That nothing is 
to be done without the bishop; that is, without his know- 
ledge, without his consent, directions, or approbation. Thus 
Ignatius,’ in his epistle to the Church of Smyrna ; “ Let no 
Mi eae ne rien Prine mn ui ioe eh oT Sener 

1Yonat. Ep. ad Smyrn. un. 8. Mndeig xwpic ré truoxdre re ToaToETW TOY 
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one perform any ecclesiastical office without the bishop ;” 
which he explains, both there and elsewhere,! to mean, 
without his authority and permission. So, in the council? of 
Laodicea, it is expressed the same way; “The presbyters 
shall do nothing without the consent of the bishop.” The 
councils of Arles* and Toledo* say, “ without his privity 
or knowledge.” And the Apostolical Canons*® give a reason 
for all this: “ Because the bishop is the man to whom the 
Lord’s people are committed ; and he must give an account 
of their souls.” 


Secr, 3.—This specified in the Offices of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, 


_ This rule they particularly apply to the offices of bap- 
tism, and the Lord’s supper. A presbyter might ordinarily 
-administer both these sacraments ; but not against the will 
of his bishop, or in opposition or contradiction to him, but 
by his consent and authority, in a due subordination to him 
as his superior. “It is not lawful,” says Ignatius,® “ either 
to baptize, or celebrate the eucharist, without the bishop ; 
but that which he allows is well-pleasing to God.” He 
does not say that none but a bishop might administer these 
sacraments, but that none was to do it without his allowance 
and approbation. And _ that is plainly the meaning of Ter- 
tullian’ and St. Jerom,® when they say that presbyters and 
deacons have no power to baptize without the command 
and authority of the bishop or chief-priest ; and that this is 
for the honour of the Church, and the preservation of peace 
and unity. St. Ambrose® asserts the same, ‘* That though 
presbyters do baptize, yet they derive their authority from 
their superior.” 

: 

‘Id. Ep. ad Polyearp. n. 4, Mydév dvev yrwpne oa yweosw. 2 Con. 
Laodic. can. 56. *Avey yvowng rs ercondre. * Con. Arelat. 1 can. 19, 
Ut Presbyteri sine conscientia Episcoporum nihil faciant, * Con. 
Tolet. 1. can. 20. — Sine conscientia Episcopi nihil penitus Presbyteri agere 
preesumant, ° Can, Apost. ce. 39, : © Tgnat, Ep. ad Smyrn. n. 8. 
d Tertul. de Bapt. c. 17. Dandi jus quidem habet summus Sacerdos, qui est 
Episcopus: dehine Presbyteri, et Diaconi; non tamensine Episcopi Auctoritate 
propter Ecclesia honorem, quo salvo, salva Pax est, 8 Hieron, Dial. 
cont. Lucifer. p- 139. Inde venit, ut sine jussione Episcopi, neque Presbyter, 
neque Diaconus, jus habeant baptisandi. ° Ambros. de sacram. lib. MVC. L, 
Licet Presbyteri fecerint, tamen exordiun ministerii & summo est Sacerdote. 
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Sect. 4.——And in the Office of Preaching. 


The like observation may be made upon the office of 
preaching. This" was, in the first place, the bishops’ office, 
which they commonly discharged themselves, especially in 
the African Churches; which is the reason we so often 
meet with the phrase, Tractante Episcopo, the bishop 
preaching, in the writings? of St. Cyprian. For then it was 
so much the office and custom of bishops to preach, that no 
presbyter was permitted to preach in their presence; till the 
time of St. Austin, who, whilst he was a presbyter, was au- 
thorised by Valerius, his bishop, to preach before him. But 
that, as Possidius,? the writer of his life, observes, was so 
contrary to the use and custom of the African Churches, 
that many bishops were highly offended at it, and spake 
against it; till the consequerice proved, that such a permis- 
sion was of good use and service to the Church; and then 
several other bishops granted their presbyters power and 
privilege to preach before them. So that it was then a fa- 
vour for presbyters to preach in the presence of their 
bishops, and wholly at the bishops’ discretion whether they 
would permit them or not; and when they did preach, it 
was Potesiate acceptd, by the power and authority of the 
bishops that appointed them. In the Eastern Churches 
presbyters were more commonly employed to preach, as 
Possidius* observes, when he says, Valerius brought the 
custom into Afric, from their example. And St. Jerom inti- 
mates as much, when he complains® of it as an ill custom 
only in some Churches, to forbid presbyters to preach. 
Chrysostom preached several of his elaborate discourses at 
Antioch, whilst he was but a presbyter; and so did At- 
ticus,® at Constantinople. And the same is observed to 





1 Vid. Can. Apost. c. 58. ? Cypr. Ep. 52, 56, 83. Ed. Oxon. It. Pontius 
Vit. Cypr. ibid. § Possid. Vit. Aug. c.5. Eidem Presbytero potestatem 
dedit coram se in Ecclesia Evangelium predicandi, ac frequentissimé tractandi, 
contra usum quidem ac consuetudinem Africanarum Ecclesiarum. Unde etiam 
ei nonnulli Episeopi detrahebant. —Postea, bono precedente exemplo, ac- 
ceptaé ab Episcopis potestate, Presbyteri nonnulli coram Episcopis populo trac- 
tare coeperunt verbum Dei. * [lle in Orientalibus Ecclesiis id ex more 
fieri sciens, obtrectantium non curabat linguas, &c. Possid. Ibid. 5 Pessimae 
consuetudinis est in quibusdam Ecclesiis tacere Presbyteros, et presentibus 
Episcopis non loqui, &c, § Socrat, lib, vii. ¢. 2. 
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have been granted to the presbyters!-of Alexandria, and 
Cesarea in Cappadocia,? and Cyprus, and other places. But 
still it was but.a grant of the bishops, and’ presbyters did it 
by their authority and commission; and: whenever bishops 
saw just reason to forbid them, they had power to limit or 
withdraw their commission again ; as both Socrates® and 
Sozomen* testify, who say, that at Alexandria presbyters 
were forbidden to preach, from the time that Arius raised a 
disturbance in the Church. Thus we see what power 
bishops anciently challenged and exercised over “ited tot 
in the common and ordinary offices of the Church; parti- 
culariy for preaching, bishops always esteemed it their 
office, as much as any other. Such a vast difference was 
there between the practice of the primitive Church and the 
bishops of Rome in after-ages! “When,” as Blondel ob- 
serves out of Surius, “ there was a time when the bishops 
of: Rome were not known to preach for five hundred’ years 
together; insomuch, that when Pius Quintus made a ser- 
mon, it was looked upon as a prodigy, and was, indeed, a 
greater rarity than the Seculares Ludi were in old Rome.” 
See Blondel Apolog.-p. 58, and Surius Comment. Rer. in 
Orbe gestar. 


Sect. 5.—2. The Office and Power of Ordination never entrusted in the Hands 
of Presbyters. 

But to return to the bishops of the primitive Church. 
There were other offices, which they very rarely entrusted 
in the hands of presbyters; and if ever they granted them 
commission to perform them, it was only in cases of great 
necessity.. Such were the offices of reconciling penitents, 
confirmation of Neophytes, consecration of Churches, vir- 
gins and widows, with some others of the like nature; of 
which I shall speak nothing more particularly here now, 
because they will come more properly under consideration 
in other places. But there was one office which they never 
entrusted in the hands of presbyters, nor ever gave them 
any commission to perform; which was, the office of or- 
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1 Theodor. lib. i. c. 2 ? Socrat. lib. y. ¢.2 = ibi 
20. 2, libs v..¢.2 . S i 
*Sozom. lib, vii. c. 17, Pca 
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daining the superior clergy, bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. The utmost that presbyters could pretend to in this 
matter, was to lay on their hands, together with the bishop, 
in the ordination of a presbyter, whilst the bishop, by his 
prayer, performed the office of consecration. Thus much 
is allowed them by one of the councils! of Carthage, which 
yet expressly reserves the benediction or ordination prayer 
to the bishop only. In the ordination of bishops they had 
no concern at all; which was always performed by a synod 
of bishops, as shall be showed more particularly when we 
come to speak of the rites and customs observed in their 
ordinations. Here, in this place, it will be sufficient to 
prove, in general, that the power of ordinations was the 
prerogative of bishops, and that they never communicated 
this privilege to any presbyters. St. Jerom’s* testimony is 
irrefragable evidence in this case; for in the same place, 
where he sets off the office of presbyters to the best advan- 
tage, he still excepts the power of ordination. “ What is 
it,” says he, “ that a bishop does more than a presbyter, 
setting aside the business of ordination?” St. Chrysostom? 
speaks much after the same manner, where he advances the 
power of presbyters to the highest. “ Bishops and presby- 
ters,” says he, ‘ differ not much from one another ; for pres- 
byters are admitted to preach, and govern the Church; and 
the same qualifications that the Apostle requires in bishops, 
are required in presbyters also: for bishops are superior to 
them only in the power of ordination, and have that one 
thing more than they.” In another place* he proves that 
Timothy was a bishop, because the Apostle speaks of his 
power to ordain, bidding him “lay hands suddenly on no 
man ;” and he adds, both there and elsewhere,> that the 
presbytery which ordained Timothy was a synod of bishops, 
because mere presbyters had no power to ordain a bishop. 


1 Con, Carth. 4. can. 8. Presbyter cum ordinatur, Episcopo eum benedicente, 
et manum super caput ejus tenente, etiam omnes Presbyteri, qui presentes sunt, 
manus suas juxta manum Episcopi super caput illius teneant. ® Hieron 
Ep. 85. ad Evagr. Quid enim facit, excepta Ordinatione, Episcopus, quod 
Presbyter non facit ? 5 Chrys. Hom. 11. in 1 Tim. iii. 8. 4 Td. 
Hom. i. in Philip 1. > Hom, 13. in 1 Tim, iv. 14. # yap o:) moeoBire- 
pot taruckomoy tystooréver. 
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I might here produce all those canons of the ancient coun- 
cils which speak of bishops ordaining,' but never of pres- 
byters; which rule was so precisely observed in the primi- 
tive Church, that Novatian himself would not presume to 
break it, but sent for three bishops® from the furthest cor- 
ners of Italy, rather than want a canonical number of 
bishops to ordain him. I only add that observation of 
Epiphanius,? grounded upon the general practice of the 
Chureh, “ That the order of bishops begets fathers to the 
Church, which the order of presbyters cannot do; but only 
begets sons by the regeneration of baptism.” 

I know, some urge the authority of St. Jerom,* to prove 
that the presbyters of Alexandria ordained their own bishop, 
from the days of St. Mark to. the time of Heraclas and 
Dionysius; and others think the same words prove, that he 
had no new ordination at all. But they both mistake St. 
Jerom’s meaning, who speaks not of the ordination of the 
bishop, but of his election; who was chosen by the presby- 
ters, out of their own body, and by them placed upon the 
bishop’s throne ; which, in those days, was no more than a 
token of his election, and was sometimes done by the peo- 
ple; but the ordination came after that, and was always re- 


served for the provincial bishops to perform, as shall be 
showed. hereafter. 


Secr.6.—Ordinations by Presbyters disannulled by the Church. 


But it may be inquired,—what was the practice of the 
Church in ease any presbyters took upon them to ordain ? 
were their ordinations allowed to stand good or not? I an- 
swer,—they were commonly reversed and disannulled, As 
in the known case of Ischyras,® who was deposed by the 
synod of Alexandria, because Colluthus, who ordained him, 
‘was no more than a presbyter, though pretending to be 
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* See Con. Nic. c. 19. Con. Antioch, c. % Con. Chalced. c. 2 et 6. Con. 
Carth. iii, ¢. 45. Can. Apost. e. 1. * Cornel. Ep. ad Fabium ap. Euseb. 
lib. vi. c. 33. 8 Epiph. Fler. 75. Aerian. * Hieron. Ep. 85 
ad Evagr. Alexandria 4 Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium 
Episcopos, Presbyteri Semper unum ex se electum, in excelsiori gradu collocatum, 
Episcopum hominabant; quomodo si Exercitus Imperatorem faciat. 

* Athan. Apol. ii. p. 732. Epist. Cler. Mareot. ibid. p. 784. 
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a bishop; and in the case of those presbyters who were re= 
duced to the quality of laymen by the council! of Sardica, 
because Eutychianus and Museus, who ordained them, 
were only pretended bishops. The council of Seville, in 
Spain,” went a little further: they deposed a presbyter and 
two deacons, because the bishop only laid his hands upon 
them, whilst a presbyter pronounced the blessing or con+ 
secration prayer over them. And some instances might be 
added of the like nature, which show that then they did not 
allow bishops so much as to delegate or commission pres- 
byters to ordain in their name, but reserved this entirely to 
the episcopal function. : 


Sect. 7.—Some Allegations to the contrary examined. 


The common pleas, which some urge to the contrary, de- 
rogate nothing from the truth of this observation. For 
whereas itis said, Ist. That the Chorepiscopi were only 
presbyters, and yet had power to ordain; that seems to be 
a plain mistake; for all the Chorepiscopi of the ancient 
Church were real bishops, though subordinate to other 
bishops, as I shall show more particularly hereafter, when I 
come to speak of their order. 2dly. It is said, that the city- 
presbyters had power to ordain by the bishop’s license ; and 
that this was established by canon in the council of Ancyra.* 
But this is grounded only upon.a very ambiguous sense, if 
not a corrupt reading, of that canon. For all the old trans- 
lators render it much otherwise; that the city-presbyters 
shall do nothing* without the license and authority of the 
bishop, in any part of the paroche or diocese belonging to 
his jurisdiction; which agrees with what I have cited be- 
fore out of the council of Laodicea, and several other 
canons, which make presbyters dependent upon their 


! Con. Sard. can. 20. 2 Con. Hispal. ii. can. 5. Relatum est nobis 
de quibusdam Clericis, quorum dum unus ad Presbyterum, duo ad Levitarum 
sinisterium sacrarentur, Episcopus oculorum dolore detentus fertur manum 
suam super eos tanttim imposuisse, et Presbyter quidam illis contra Ecclesiasti- 
cum ordinem benedictionem dedisse, &e. Hi gradum Sacerdotii vel Levitici 
ordinis, quem perversé adepti sunt, amittunt. 3 Con. Ancyr. can. 13. 
#{d. ex Versione Dionysii Exigui: Sed nee Presbyteris Civitatis, sine Praecepto 
Episcopi, amplius aliquid imperare, nec sine authoritate Literarum ejus in una~ 
quague Parochia aliquid agere. 
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bishops in the ordinary exercise of their function: (See be- 
fore, sect. 2 of this chapter.) And some Greek copies! 
Tead it, év érépq mapouxia, which seems to signify that pres- 
byters shall not officiate in another diocese without letters 
dimissory from their own bishop. 

3dly. It is urged further, that Novatus, a presbyter of 
‘Carthage, ordained Felicissimus, a deacon; but this seems 
to be no more than procuring him to be ordained by some 
bishop. For Cyprian says, he made Novatian® bishop of 
Rome after the same manner as he had done Felicissimus 
deacon at Carthage. But now it is certain he did not or- 
dain Novatian, but only was instrumental in procuring: three 
obscure Italian bishops to come and ordain him; and in 
that sense he might ordain Felicissimus too. “But admit it 
were otherwise, it was only a schismatical act, condemned 
by Cyprian and the whole Church. 

4thly. Itis pleaded out of Cassian, “That Paphnutius, 
an Egyptian abbot, ordained one Daniel, a presbyter.” But, 
if Cassian’s words be rightly considered, he says no such 
thing, but only? that Paphnutius first promoted him to be 
made a deacon before several of his seniors; and then, in- 
tending to make him his successor, he also preferred him 
to the dignity of a presbyter, which preference or promo- 
tion does not at all exclude the bishop’s ordination. It 
may reasonably signify, the abbot’s choice, which he had 
power to make; but it cannot so reasonably be interpreted 
that he ordained him, since this was contrary to the rules 
and practice of the Church: and considering where and 
when Paphnutius lived, in the midst of Egypt, among a 
hundred bishops, in the fifth century, it is not likely he 
would transgress the canons in so plain a case. Therefore I 
cannot subscribe to a learned man,* who says, “ N othing is 
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Cod. Can. edit. Ehinger. * Cypr. Ep. 49. al. 52. ad Cornel. p- 97. 
ed. Oxon.  Quoniam pro magnitudine sua debeat Carthaginem Romi prece- 
dere, illic majora et graviora commisit. Qui istic adversus Ecclesiam Diaco- 
num fecerat, illic Episcopum fecit, * Cassian, Collat.iv.c. 1. A beato 
Paphuutio solitudinis ejusdem Presbytero, et quidem cum multis junior esset 
wtate, ad Diaconii est prelatus Officium, Optansque sibimet successorem 
dignissimum providere, superstes eum Presbyterii honore provexit. 

* Stilling. Irenic. par. ii. ¢. 7. n. 8, p. 380, 
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more plain and evident, than that here a presbyter ordained 
a presbyter, which we no where read was pronounced null 
by Theophilus, then bishop of Alexandria, nor any others at 
that time.” I conceive the contrary was rather evident to 
them, and therefore they had no reason ‘to pronounce it 
null, knowing it to be a just and regular ordination. 

5Sthly. I remember but one instance more in ancient 
Church-history (for modern instances I wholly pass by) 
that seems to make any thing for the ordination of 
presbyters; and that is, in the answer given by Pope 
Leo to a question put to him by Rusticus Narbonensis, 
“Whether the ordination of certain persons might stand 
good, who were only ordained by some Pseudo-Episcopi, 
false bishops, who had no legal and canonical right to their 
places?” To this he answers,' “ That if the lawful bishops 
of those Churches gave their consent to their ordination, it 
might be esteemed valid, and allowed; otherwise to be dis- 
annulled.” But here it is to be considered, that these 
Pseudo-Episcopi were in some sense bishops, as being or- 
dained, though illegally, to their places; for they seem to 
be such as had schismatically intruded themselves into other 
men’s sees, or at least obtained them by some corrupt and 
irregular practices. Now the Church did not always re- 
seind and cancel the acts of such bishops, but used a liberty 
either to reverse and disannul the ordinations made by 
them, or otherwise to confirm and ratify them, as she saw 
oceasion. Therefore, though the general-council*® of Con- 
stantinople deposed all such as were ordained by Maximus, 
who had simoniacally intruded himself into Gregory Nazi- 
anzen’s see, at Constantinople, yet the Novatian clergy 
were admitted by the council of Nice? though ordained by 
schismatical bishops ; and the African councils* allowed the 
ordinations of the Donatist bishops, though they had not 
long continued in schism, and given schismatical orders to 
others also; which shows, that the primitive Church made 





1 Leo Ep. xcii. ad Rustic. c. 1. Si qui autem Clerici ab istis Pseudo-Epis- 
~copis in eis Ecclesiis ordinati sunt, que ad proprios Episcopos pertinebant, et 
Ordinatio corum cum consensu et judicio Presidentium facta est, potest rata 
haberi, &c, 2 Con. Constant. can. 4. 3 Con. Nic. c. 8. 
* Collat. Carthag. 1. Die. c. 16. 
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some difference between orders conferred by schismatical 
bishops, and those conferred by mere presbyters. I inquire 
not now into the grounds and reasons of this, but only relate 
the Church’s practice ; from which, upon the whole matter, 
it appears, that this was another difference betwixt bishops 
and presbyters, that the one had power to ordain, but the 
other were never authorised or commissioned to do it. 


Secr. 8.—3, A Third Difference between Bishops and Presbyters ;—Presbyters 
accountable to their Bishops, not Bishops to their Presbyters. 


Besides this, there was a third difference between 
bishops and presbyters in point of jurisdiction. Bishops 
always retained to themselves the power of calling presby- 
ters to an account, and censuring them for their miscar- 
riages in the discharge of their office ; but presbyters had 
no power to censure their bishops, or set up an independent 
power in opposition to their authority and jurisdiction. 
When F elicissimus and Augendus set up a separate com- 
munion at Carthage against Cyprian, threatening to excom- 
municate all that communicated with him, Cyprian gave or- 
ders to his deputies, being ‘himself then in banishment, to 
execute, first, their own sentence upon them, and let them, 
for their contempt of him and the Church,' feel the power 
of excommunication; which was accordingly done by his 
. delegates, as appears from their answer? to him. In 
another place, writing to Rogatian, a bishop, who made 
complaint to Cyprian and the synod of an unruly deacon, 
he tells him, “It was his singular modesty to refer the case 
to them, when he might, by virtue of his own episcopal 
authority, himself have punished the delinquent ;? against 
whom, if he persisted in his contempt, he should use the 
eae SEE eel se nee e wey, FA 
! Cypr. Ep. xxxviii. al. xli. p. 80. Cum Felicissimus comminatus sit, non 
communicaturos in monte (al. morte) secum, qui nobis communicarent, 
Accipiat sententiam quam prior dixit, ut abstentum a se nobis sciat, 

° Ep. xxxix al. xlii, ad Cypr. Abstinuimus communicatione Felicissimum 
et Augendum, &e. ® Cypr. Ep: Ixv. al. iii, ad Rogatian. Tu quidem 
pro solita tua humilitate fecisti, ut malles de eo nobis conqueri, cum pro 
Episcopatas vigore et Cathedre auctoritate haberes potestatem, quai posses 
de illo statim vindicariit——Quod si ultra te contumeliis suis provocaverit, 


fungeris circa eum potestate honoris tui, ut eum vel deponas vel, abstineas,— 
Sce also Cypr. Ep. x. al. xyi. ed. Oxon. 
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power which belonged to his order, and either depose or 
suspend him.” Nothing can be more plain and evident, 
than that, in Cyprian’s time, all bishops were invested with 
this power of censuring delinquents among the clergy. 
And any one that looks into the couneils of the following 
age, will find nothing more common, than canons which 
both suppose and confirm this power. As when the Aposto~- 
lical Canons say,' “ that no presbyter, or deacon, excom- 
municated by his own bishop, should be received by any 
other,” that supposes all bishops to have power to inflict 
ecclesiastical censures upon their clergy. The like may be 
seen in the canons of the council of Nice? which allows an 
appeal, in such a case, to a provincial synod ; and the coun- 
ceil of Sardica,? which orders the metropolitan to hear and 
redress the grievance; so also in the councils of Antioch,’ 
Chaleedon,> and many others. 


Sect. 9.—Yet Bishops’ Power not arbitrary, but limited by Canon in 
¥arious Respects. 


Yet it must be owned, that according’ to the diseipline 
and custom of those times, bishops seldom did any thing of 
this nature, without the advice and consent. of their presby- 
ters, who were their assessors, and, as-it were, the ecclesi- 
astical senate and council of the Church ; of which I shall 
give a more particular account when I come to speak of the 
honour and privileges of the order of presbyters. And 
here it is to be further noted, out of the preceding canons, 
that if any clergyman thought himself injured by his 
bishop, he had liberty to appeal ® either to the metropoli- 
tan or a provincial synod. And in some places, the better 
to avoid arbitrary power, the canons provided, that no 
bishop should proceed to censure a presbyter or deacon, 
without the concurrence of some neighbouring bishops to 
join with him in the sentence. The first council of Car- 
thage’ requires three to censure a deacon, and six to 





? Canon. Apost. c. 33. 2 €on. Nic. can. 5. 3 Con. Sard.. 
13, 14. *Con. Antioch. can. 3 et 4 5 Chalced. can. 9. 
6 See for the Liberty of Appeals, Con. Carthag. ii. c. 8. Carthag. iv. c. 29, 
et 66. Antioch. c. 12. Vasion.c. 5. Venetic. can. 9. 7 Con. Carthag. 


1, can. 11. Si quis aliquam causam habucrit, 4 tribus vicinis Episcopis, si 
Diaconus est, arguatur: Presbyter a sex. 
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censure a presbyter. The second council of Carthage! 
requires the same number, according to all correct 
editions of it; for Crab’s edition is palpably false ; and yet 
Blondel? lays hold of that corruption, to prove that pres- 
byters and deacons were to be judges of their own bishop ; 
which makes the canon speak mere nonsense, and appoints 
the bishop to judge himself also. The true reading’ of the 
canon is this; the criminal cause of a bishop shall be heard 
by twelve bishops; the cause of a presbyter, by SIX 5 the 
cause of a deacon, by three, joined with his own bishop. 
This obliges every bishop to take other bishops into com- 
mission with him in criminal causes, but does not authorize | 
presbyters and deacons to sit as judges upon their own 
bishop; which may be further evidenced from another 
canon® of the next council of Carthage, which speaks of a 
legal number of bishops to judge a presbyter, or deacon ; 
and assigns six for a presbyter, and three fora deacon, as 
the former canons appointed, But for the inferior clergy, 
there was no such restraint laid upon the bishop, that I can 
find ; but he alone, by the same canon,‘ is allowed to hear 
their causes, and end them. Only they had liberty to ap- 
peal, as all others, in case of injury done them, to the me- 
tropolitan, or a provincial synod; which the Nicene coun- 
cil,>. and many others, appoint to be held once or twice a 
year for that very purpose ; that if any clergyman chanced 
to be unjustly censured by the passion of his bishop, he 
might have recourse to a superior court, and there have jus- 
tice done him. This is the true state and account of the 
power of bishops over their clergy, as near as I can collect 
it out of the genuine records of the ancient Church. — 


ee 


? Con. Carth. 2, can. 10. Placet ut causa criminalis Episcopi 4 duodecim 
Episcopis audiatur; causa Presbyteri 4 Sex; causa verd Diaconi a tribus 


cum proprio Episcopo. * Blondel. Apol. p. 187. And Crab thus 
reads it corruptly: Episcopus 4 duodecim Episcopis audiatur, et i sex Pres- 
byteris, et & tribus Diaconibus cum proprio suo Episcopo. 3 Con. 
Carth. 3. ¢. 8. Si Presbyteri vel Diaconi fuerint accusati, adjuncto. sibi ex 
vicinis locis legitimo numero collegarum - - - -in Presbyteri nomine sex, in 
Diaconi tribns, ipsorum causas discutiant. * Ibid. ¢. 8, Reliquorum 
Clericorum causas solus Episcopus loci agnoscat et finiat. ® Con. 


Nic. can, 5, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Power of Bishops over the Laity, Monks, subordinate 
Magistrates, and all Persons within their Diocese ; and of 
their Office in disposing of the Revenues of the Church. 


Sect. 1.—No Exemptions from the Jurisdiction of the Bishop in tbe Primitive 
Church. 

THE next thing to be considered is, the power of bishops 
over the people; which, upon inquiry, will be found to ex~ 
tend itself over all persons, of what rank or quality soever, 
within their diocese, or the bounds and limits of their juris- 
diction. The extent of dioceses themselves, and the rea- 
sons why some were much greater than others, I do not 
here consider ; but reserve that for a more proper place, to 
be treated of when we come to speak of Churches. What 
I observe in this piace is, that all orders of men within the 
diocese, were subject to the bishop; for, privileges to ex- 
empt men from the jurisdiction of their diocesan, were 
things unknown to former ages. Ignatius makes bold to 
say,! that, as he that honours his bishop, is honoured of 
God; so he, that does any thing covertly in opposition to 
him, is the servant of satan; and Cyprian defines the Church? 
to be a people united to its bishop, a flock adhering to its 
pastor. Whence the Church may be said to be in the 
bishop, and the bishop in the Church; and if any are not 
with their bishop, they are not in the Church, 


Sxcr. 2.—All Monks subject to the Bishop of the Diocese, where they lived, 


Particularly, we may observe of all ascetics, and monks, 
and hermits; that the laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
subjected them to the bishop of the place, where they lived. 
For ecclesiastical laws, we have two canons in the council 
of Chalcedon? to this purpose; the first of which prescribes, 

1Ignat. Ep, ad Smyrn. n. 9. 6aSpa imiondre ri mpdoowy, ry SiaBdrp 
Rarpever 2 Cypr. Epist. Ixix. al. Ixvi. ad Pupian. p. 168, Ecclesia 
Plebs Sacerdoti unita, et Pastori suo Grex adherens. Unde scire debes 
Episcopum in Ecclesia esse, et Ecclesiam in Episcopo ; Et si qui cum Epis- 
copo non sint, in Ecclesia non esse, &c. 8 Con. Chalced. can. iv. et 8. 
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that all monks, whether in city or country, shall be subject 
to the bishop, and concern themselves in no business (sa- 
cred or civil) out of their own monastery ; except they have 
his license and permission, upon urgent occasion so to do; 
and if any withdraw themselves from his obedience, the 
other canon pronounces excommunication against them. 
The same injunctions may be read in the Councils of Or- 
leans,'- Agde,? Lerida,? and others; which subject the 
abbots as well as monks, to the bishop’s care and correction. 
Justinian confirms all this by a law in the code; which 
says,* “all monasteries are to be reckoned under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of the territories, where they are; and 
that the abbots themselves are part of their care.” In one 
of his novels,® the election of abbots is put into the bishop’s 
hands. And, by other laws,* no new cells or monasteries 
were to be erected, but by the consent and license of the 
bishop, to whose jurisdiction they belonged. It is there- 
fore a very just reflection, which Bede, and some others? 
from him, make upon the state of the Scottish Church; “that 
thmgs were in a very unusual and preposterous order, 
when, instead of abbots being subject to the bishops, the 
bishops were subject to a single abbot.” This was Ordine 
musitato, as BedeS rightly observes; for there was no such 
practice allowed in the primitive Church. 


Sect. 3.—As also all subordinate Magistrates in Matters of Spiritual 
Jurisdiction. ; 

In those days, the authority of bishops was so highly 
esteemed, and venerable in the eyes of all men, that even 
the subordinate magistrates themselves were subject to 
their spiritual discipline and correction. The prefects and 
governors of cities and provinces were obliged to take their 
communicatory letters along with them to the bishop of 
the place, whither the government sent them; and whilst 
thee esi ae es See 

1Con. Aurel, i. c, 21. ? Agathens. can, 86. 5 Tlerdens. c. 3. 
* Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 8. de Episcop, leg. 40, ° Justin. Novel. v. ¢. 9. 
® Con. Chalced. can, iv. Con. Agath, c. 58. ” Pearson Vind. Ignat, 


parti. c. 11. p. 333, * Bed. Hist. Gent. Anglor. lib. iii. c. 4, Cujus 


nae nes Provincia, et ipsi etiam Episcopi ordine inusitato debeant esse 
subjecti. 
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they continued in their office there, they were to be under 
the bishop’s care; who, if they transgressed against the 
public discipline of the Church, was authorised by the im- 
perial laws to punish them with excommunication. This 
we learn from a canon of the first council of Arles,!? which 
was called by Constantine himself, who ratified its canons, 
and gave them, as it were, the force of imperial sanctions. 
And, by virtue of this power, they sometimes unsheathed 
the spiritual sword against impious and profane magis- 
trates, and cut them off from all communion with the 
Church ; of which we have an instance in Synesius, bishop 
of Ptolemais,? excommunicating Andronicus, the governor, 
for his cruelties- and blasphemies ; and many other such 
examples, which will be mentioned, when we come to treat 
particularly of the discipline of the Church. As to what 
concerns the bishop’s power to inspect and examine the 
acts and decrees of subordinate magistrates, Socrates* 
assures us, it was practised by Cyril of Alexandria, in re- 
ference to Orestes the Prefectus Augustalis of Egypt ; 
though, as he intimates, it was some grievance to him to 
be under his inspection. 


Secr. 4.—Of the Distinction between Temporal and Spiritual Jurisdiction; 
Bishops’ Power wholly confined to the latter. 

But it must be owned and spoken to the glory of those 
primitive bishops, that they challenged no power, as of 
right belonging to them, but only that which was spiritual. 
They did not as yet lay claim to both swords, much less 
endeavoured to wrest the temporal sword out of the magis~- 
trate’s hand, and dethrone princes under pretence of ex- 
communication. Theancient bishops of Rome themselves 
always professed obedience and subjection to the emperor’s 
laws; which I shall not stand here to prove, since it has so 
frequently and so substantially been done by several of our 





1 Con. Arelat. ii. c. 7. De Presidibus - - - ita placuit, ut cum promoti fue- 
rint, literas accipiant ecclesiasticas communicatorias: Ita tamen ut in qui- 
buseunque locis gesserint, ab Episcopo ejusdem loci cura de illis agatur ; at 
cum cceperint contra disciplinam publicam agere, tunc demum a Communione 
excludantur. Similiter et de his fiat, qui rempublicam agere volunt. 

2 Synes. Ep. 58, ad Episcopos, p. 198. 3 Socrat. lib. vii. c. 13. 
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learned! writers; and it is confessed by the miore ingenuous 
of the Romish writers? themselves, that Gregory the VIIth 
was the first Pope that pretended to depose Christian princes. 
The ancient bishops of the Church laid no claim to a c¢o- 
ercive power over the bodies or estates of men: but if ever 
they had occasion to make use of it, they applied themselves 
to the secular magistrate for his assistance. As in the 
case of Paulus Samosatensis, who kept possession of the 
bishop’s house, after he was deposed from his bishopric by 
the council of Antioch. The fathers in that council, having 
no power to remove him, petitioned the emperor Aurelian? 
against him; who, though an heathen, gave judgment on 
their side, and ordered his officers to see his sentence put 
in execution. And thus the case stood, as to the power of 
bishops, for some ages after under Christian emperors; in- 
somuch that Socrates* notes it asa very singular thing in 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, that he undertook by his own 
power, to shut up the Novatian Churches, seizing upon 
their plate and sacred utensils, and depriving their bishop 
Theopemptus of his substance. This was done Tapa TiC 
isoparune rakewe, beyond any ordinary power, that bishops 
were then invested with; and though in after ages they 
attained to this power, yet it was not by any inherent right 
of their order, but by the favour and indulgence of secular 
princes, It must here also be further noted, that it was ever 
esteemed dishonourable for bishops, so much as to petition 
the secular power against the life of any man, whom they had 
condemned by spiritual censures; and therefore, when Itha- 
cius and some other Spanish bishops prevailed with Maximus 
to slay the heretic Priscillian, St. Martin and many other 
pious bishops petitioned against it, saying, it was enough 
to expel heretics® from the Churches; and when they could 
not prevail, they showed their resentments of the fact against 


" See bishop Morton’s Grand Impost. of the Church of Rome, c. 1l.- Joh. 


Roffens, de Potest. Papa in Temporal. lib: ii. c. 2, ? Otho Frisin- 
sens. Chron, lib. vi.c. 85. Greg. Tholosan, de Repub. lib. 26. ¢. 5. 
Euseb. lib. vii. c. 30. 4 Socrat. lib. vii. c. 7. * Sulph. Sever. 


lib. ii. p. 119. Maximum orare, ut sanguine infelicium abstineret : Satis 


Superque sufficere, ut episcopali sententia heretici judicati Ecclesiis 


lerentur, “ed 
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the author of it, refusing to admit Ithacius, the sanguinary 
bishop, to their communion. So great a concern had those 


holy men to keep within’ the bounds of their spiritual 
jurisdiction ! 


Secor. 5.—An Account of the Literw Formate, and the Bishops Prerogative 
in granting them to all Persons. 

And it may be observed, that the authority of bishops 
was never greater in the world, than when they concerned 
themselves only in the exercise of their own proper spiritual 
power. For then they had an universal respect paid them 
by all sorts of men; insomuch that no Christian would pre- 
tend to travel, without taking letters of credence with him 
from his own bishop, if he meant to communicate with the 
Christian Church in a foreign country. Such was the ad- 
mirable unity of the Church Catholic in those days, and 
the blessed harmony and consent of her bishops among one 
another! These letters were of divers sorts, according to 
the different occasions or quality of the persons, that carried - - 
them. They are generally reduced to three kinds—the 
Epistole Commendatorie, Communicatorie, and Dimisso- 
vie. The first were such as were granted only to persons 
of quality, or else persons, whose reputation had been called 
in question, or to the clergy, who had occasion to travel 
into foreign countries. The second sort were granted to 
all, who were in the peace and communion of the Church ; 
whence they were also called Pacifice, and Kcclesiastice, 
and sometimes Canonice. ‘The third sort were such as 
were only given to the clergy, when they were to remove 
from their own diocese, and settle in another; and they 
were to testify, that they had their bishop’s leave to depart; 
whence they were called Dimissorie, and sometimes Pacifice 
likewise. All these went under the general name of Formate, 
because they were written in a peculiar form, with some 
particular marks and characters, which served as special 
signatures to distinguish them from counterfeits. 1 shall 
not stand now to give any further account of them here, 
but only observe, that it was the bishop’s sole prerogative 
to grant them; and none might presume to do it, at least. 
without his authority and commission. The council of 
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Antioch! allows country bishops to write them, but ex- 
pressly forbids presbyters the privilege. And whereas in 
times of persecution, some, confessors, who were of great 
esteem in the Church, would take upon them to grant such 
letters by their own authority, and in their own names; the 
councils of Arles? and Eliberis,? forbade them to do it; 
and ordered all persons, who had such letters, to take new 
communicatory letters from the bishop. Baronius* and the 
common editors of the Councils, who follow him, mistake 
these letters for the libels, which the confessors were used 
to grant to the Lapsi, to have them admitted into the com- 
munion of the Church again. But Albaspiny ° corrects this 
mistake; and rightly observes, that those councils speak 
not of such libels as were given to the Lapsi, but of such 
as were given to all Christians, who had occasion to travel 
into foreign countries ; which it belonged to the bishops 
to grant, and not to the confessors, whatever authority they 
might otherwise have obtained by their honourable con- 
fession of Christ in time of persecution. The council of 
Eliberis® takes notice of another abuse of this nature, and 
corrects it; which was, that some women of famous re- 
nown in the Church, clergymen’s wives, as Albaspiny 
thinks, or rather the wives of bishops, would presume both 
to grant and receive such letters by their own authority ; 
all which the Council orders to be sunk, as being dangerous 
to the discipline and communion of the Church, and an 
encroachment upon the bishop’s power, to whom alone it 
belonged to grant them. For, by all ancient canons, this 
privilege is reserved entirely to bishops, and this set their 
authority very high in the Church ; for no one, either clergy 
or laity, could communicate in any church beside his own, 
without these testimonials from his bishop, as may be seen 
in the councils of Carthage,” and Agde and many others. 


Con. Antioch. can. 8. * Con. Arelat. i. c. 9. De his, qui confesso- 
rum literas offerunt, placuit, ut sublatis eis literis, alias accipiant commu- 
nicatorias. 8 Con. Elib. c. 25, * Baron. an. 142. Loaysa Not. 
in Con. Elib. ¢. 25, ° Albasp. Not. in Con. Elib. c. 25. ® Con. 
Elib. cl. * Con. Carth. i. can. 7. Clericus vel Laicus non commu- 
nicet in aliena plebe sine literis episcopi sui. ® Agath. can. 52. 
Epaun. ¢.6, Laodie, c. 41, Milevit. ¢. 20. Con, Antioch, c. 7, 
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Sect. 6.—Of the Bishop’s Power in disposing of the Revenues of the Church. 


I have but one thing more to observe concerning the 
power of bishops over the Church ; and that is, their autho- 
rity and concern in disposing of the revenues of the Church. 
I intend not here to enter upon the discourse of ecclesias- 
tical revenues, (which has its proper place in this work 
hereafter) but only to suggest now, that it was part of the 
bishop’s office and care, to see them managed and disposed 
of to the best advantage. The councils of Antioch,! and 
Gangra,? have several canons to this purpose; that-all the 
incomes and oblations of the Church shall be dispensed at 
the will and discretion of the bishop, to whom the people, 
and the souls of men, are committed. Those called the 
Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, speak of the same 
power. And Cyprian® notes, that all, who received main- 
tenance from the Church, had it, E’piscopo dispensante, by 
the order and appointment of the bishop. He did not in- 
deed always dispense with his own hands, but by proper 
assistants, such as his archdeacon, and the Gconomus, 
which some canons® order to be one of the clergy of every 
church ; but these officers were only stewards under him, 
both of his appointing, as St. Jerom’ observes, and also 
accountable to him, as the supreme governor of the Church. 
Whence Possidius takes notice of the practice of St. Austin; 
that though neither seal nor key was ever seen in his hand, 
but some of his clergy were always his administrators, yet 
he had his certain times to audit their accounts; so that all 
was still his act, though administered and dispensed by the 
hands of others. And this was agreeable to the primitive 
rule and practice of the Apostles, to whose care and cus- 
tody the people’s oblations, and things consecrated to God, 
were committed ; they chose deacons to be their assistants, 
as bishops did afterwards, still retaining power in their own 
hands to direct and regulate them in the disposal of the 
public charity, as prime stewards of God’s revenue, and 
chief masters of His household. 


1 Con. Antioch, c. 24 et 25, * Con. Gangr. c. 7 et 8. 3 Canon. 
Apost. c. 31 et 38. * Constit. Apostol. lib. ii, e. 25. ° Cypr. 
Ep. xxxviii. al. 41. Just. Mart. Apol. 2. ® Con. Chalced. c. 26. 


” Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. Sciat episcopus, cui commissa est Ecclesia, 
quem dispensationi paupcrum, cureque preficiat. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Office of Bishops, in Relation to the whole Catholic 
| Church. ; 


Sect. 1.—In what sense every Bishop supposed to be Bisbop of the whole 
Catholic Church. 


WE have hitherto considered the office and power of 
bishops over the clergy and people of their own particular 
Churches. But there is yet a more eminent branch of their 
pastoral office and care behind, which is, their superinten- 
dency over the whole Catholic Church, in which every 
bishop was supposed to have an equal share; not as to 
what concerned external polity and government, but the 
prime essential part of religion, the preservation of the 
Christian faith. Whenever the faith was in danger of being 
subverted by heresy, or destroyed by persecution, then 
every bishop thought it part of his duty and office to put 
to his helping hand, and labour as much for any other 
diocese as his own. Dioceses were but limits of conveni- 
ence, for the preservation of order in times of peace. But 
the faith was a more universal thing, and when war was 
made upon that, then the whole world was but one diocese, 
and the whole Church but one flock; and every pastor 
thought himself obliged to feed his great Master’s sheep, 
according: to his power, whatever part of the world they 
were scattered in. In this sense, every bishop was an uni- 
versal pastor, and bishop of the whole world; as having a 
common care and concern for the whole Church of Christ. 
This is what St. Austin’ told Boniface, bishop of Rome, 
“ that the pastoral care was common to all those, who had 
the office of bishop, and though he was a little higher ad- 
vanced toward the top of Christ’s watch-tower, yet all others 
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i ad Bonifac. Communis est nobis 
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lib qui fungimur Episcopatis officio (quamvis ipse in eo celsiore 
fastigio premineas) Specula Pastoralis. 
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had an equal concern in it.” "St. Cyprian testifies! for the 
practice of his‘own time, “that all bishops were so united 
in one body, that if any of the body broached any heresy, 
or began to lay waste and tear the flock of Christ, all the 
rest immediately came in to its rescue; for though they 
were many pastors, yet they had but’ one flock to feed ; 
and every one was obliged to take care of all the sheep of 
Christ, which he had purchased with his blood.” In this 
sense, Gregory Nazianzen? says of Cyprian, “that he was 
an universal bishop, that he presided not only over the: 
Church . of ‘Carthage and Afric, but over all the regions: of 
the. west, and over the east, and south, and northern 
parts of the world also.” He says the same of Athanasius, 
“that, in beimg made bishop of Alexandria, he was made 
bishop of the whole world,” which agrees with St, Basil’s 
observation* concerning him, “ That he had the care of all 
Churches, as much as that, which was peculiarly committed 
to him.” Chrysostom?® in like manner. styles Timothy, 
“bishop of. the universe,” and in. compliance with. this 
customary character, the author under the name of Clemens 
Romanus,’ gives St. James bishop of Jerusalem, the title of, 
“ Governor of all Churches,” as well as that of Jerusalem. 
Chrysostom? says, “ St. Paul had the whole world com- 
mitted to his care, and every city under the sun; that he 
was the teacher® of the universe, and presided? over all 
Churches ;” which he repeats in many places of his writings. 


et 


‘ Cypr, Ep. 68. al. 67. ad Steph. p. 178. Idcirco copiosum corpus est 
Sacerdotum, concordie mutue glutino atque unitatis vineulo copulatum, ut si 
quis ex Collegiconostro Heeresin facere, et gregem Christi lacerare et vastare 
tentaverit, subveniant cceteri. - - -Nam etsi pastores multi sumus, unum tamen 
gregem pascimus, et oves universas, quas Christus sanguine suo. et passione 
quesivit, colligere et fovere debemus. 2 Greg. Naz. Orat. 18. 
in Laud. Cypr. ® Naz. in Laud. Athan, Or. xxi. p. 377. rijc 
ducepévne maone émisaciay miséverat. * Basil. ep. 52. ad Athanas. 
’ Chrys. Hom. 6. adv. Jud. t. i. p. 542. ry rie ducspéivne moosaciay tyxs- 
xEuptopévoc. — ° Pseudo-Clem. Ep. ad Jacob. ap. Coteler. Patr. Apost. t. 
i. p.611. - Clemens Jacobo- - - -regenti Hebreorum sanctam Ecclesiam in 
Hierosolymis ; sed et omnes Ecclesias, que ubique Dei Providentia fundate 
sunt. ‘ "Chrys. Hom. 17. in illud, Salutate Priscillam, t. v. 
p- 241. ray duceptvny racay tyceyeipropévoc, &e. ° Id Hom, 6, 
in Terremotum et Lazar. t. v. p. 107. rij¢ ducepévng Sddowadoc. 

* Id. Hom. 17. in Pricillam. p. 248, 
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Nor was this prerogative so peculiar to the Apostles, but 
that every bishop (in some measure) had a right and title to 
the same character. 


Sect. 2.—In what Respect the whole World but one Diocese, and but one 
Bishopric in the Church. 


Hence came that current notion, so frequently to be met 
with in Cyprian, of but one bishopric in the Church ; 
wherein every single bishop had his share in such a manner, 
as to have an equal concern in the whole; “ Episcopatus 
unus est, cujus & singulis in solidum pars tenetur,”} there 
ts but one bishopric in the Church, and every bishop has 
an undivided portion init. He does not say, it was a monar- 
chy, in the hands of any single bishop, but a diffusive power, 
that lay in the whole college of bishops, every one of which 
had a title to feed the whole Church of God, and drive 
away heresy out of any part of it. In this sense, the bishop 
of Eugubium’s power extended as far as the bishop of 
Rome’s; the bishop of Rhegium was as much bishop of 
the whole Church, as Constantinople, and Tanis equal to 
Alexandria ; for in St. Jerome’s? language, they were all 
Ejusdem Meriti, and ejyusdem Sacerdotii, of the,same merit, 
and equal in their priesthood, which was but one. In 
things, that did not appertain to the faith, they were not to 
meddle with other men’s dioceses, but only to mind the busi- 
ness of their own; but when the faith or welfare of the 
Church lay at stake, and religion was manifestly invaded 
then, by this rule of there being but one episcopacy, every 
other bishopric was as much their diocese as their own; and 
no human laws or canons, could tie up their hands from 
performing such acts of their episcopal office in any part of 


the world, as they thought necessary for the preservation of 
religion. : 
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2 Cypr. de Unit. Eccl. p. 108, * Id. Ep. lii. al. Iv. ad Anto- 
man. p. 112. Episcopatus unus Episcoporum multorun concordi numerosi- 
tate diffusus, &. In the same epistle, he often mentions the Collegium 
Sacerdotale. It. Epist. 59. et 68. * Hieron, ep. 85, ad. Evagr. 
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Sxrcr. 3.—Some particular Instances of Private Bishops acting as Bishops of 
the whole Universal Church. 

For the better understanding the Church's practice in this 
point, I shall illustrate it in two or three particular instances. 
It was arule in the primitive Church, that no bishop should 
ordain in another’s diocese, without his leave; and though 
this was a sort of confinement of the episcopal power to a 
single diocese, yet for order’s sakeit was generally observed. 
But then it might happen, that in some cases there might be 
a necessity to do otherwise; as in case the bishop of any 
diocese was turned heretic, and would ordain none but 
heretical clergy, and persecute and drive away the orthodox. 
In that case, any catholic bishop, as being a bishop of the 
universal Church, was authorized to ordain orthodox men in 
such a diocese, though contrary to the common rule; be- 
cause this was evidently for the preservation of the faith, 
which is the supreme rule of all, and therefore that other 
rule must give way to this superior obligation. Upon this 
account, when the Church was in danger of being overrun 
with Arianism, the great Athanasius, as he returned from 
his exile, made no scruple to ordain in several cities! as he 
went along, though they were not in his own diocese. And 
the famous Eusebius, of Samosata, did the like in the times 
of the Arian persecution under Valens. Theodoret? says, 
«He went about all Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, in a 
soldier’s habit, ordaining presbyters and deacons, and set- 
ting in order whatever he found wanting in the Churches.” He 
ordained bishops also in Syria and Cilicia, and other places, 
whose names Theodoret? has recorded. Now all this was 
contrary to the common rules, but the necessity of the 
Church required it; and that gave them authority in sucha 
‘case to exert their power, and act as bishops of the whole 
Catholic Church. Epiphanius made use of the same power 
and privilegein alikecase, ordaining Paulinianus, St. Jerom’s 
brother, first deacon, and then presbyter, in a monastery out 
of his own diocese in Palestine; against which, when some 





' Socrat. lib. il. c. 24. 2 Theod. lib. iv. ¢. 13, 5 'Theed, 
lib. v. c. 4. 
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of his adversaries. objected, that it was done contrary to 
canon, he vindicated! his practice upon the strength of this 
principle; that in cases of pressmg necessity, such as this 
was, where the interest of God was to be served, every 
bishop had power to act in any part of the Church. F or 
though all bishops had their particular Churches to officiate 
im, and were not ordinarily to exceed their own, bounds, 
yet the love of Christ was. a rule above all; and therefore 
men were not barely to. consider the thing, that was done, 
but the circumstances of the action, the time, the manner, 
the persons for whose sake, and the end for which it was done. 
Thus Epiphanius apoligizes for the exercise of his episcopal 
power, in the diocese of another man. _Now from all this 
it appears, that every bishop was as much an _ universal 
bishop, and had as much the care of the whole Church, as 
the bishop of Rome himself; there being no acts of the 
episcopal office, which they could not perform in any part of 
the world, when need required, without a dispensation, -as 
wellashe. All that he enjoyed above others, was only the 
rights of a metropolitan, or a patriarch, and those confined 
by the canons to a certain district ;—of which more hereafter 
in their proper place. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Independency of Bishops, especially in the Cypria- 
mc Age, and in the African Churches. 


Sect. 1.—What meant by the Independency of Bishops one of another, and 
their absolute Power in their own Church. 


THERE is one thing more must be taken notice of, whilst 
we are considering the proper office of bishops, which is 
se Set 4 §5- gee 

*Epiphan. Ep. ad Joan. Hierosol. Ob Dei timorem hoc sumus facere 
compulsi: Maximé cim nulla sit diversitas in sacerdotio Dei, et ubiutilitati 
Dei providetur. Nam etsi singuli Ecclesiarum Episcopi habent sub se Ke- 
clesias, quibus curam videntur impendere, et nemo super alienam mensuram 
extenditur ; tamen preponitur omnibus charitas Christi, in qué nulla simu- 


latio est: nee considerandum quid factum Sit, sed quo tempore, et quo modo, 
et in quibus, et quare factum sit, , 


- 
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the absolute power of every bishop in his own Church, 
independent of all others. For the right understanding the 
just limits of this power, we are to distinguish between the 
substantial and the ritual part of religion. For it-was in 
the latter chiefly that bishops had an absolute power in their 
own Church, being at liberty to use what indifferent rites 
they thought fit in their’ own Church, without being ac- 
countable for their practice to any other. In matters of . 
faith indeed, .when they corrupted the truth by heretical 
doctrmes, or introduced any rituals, that were destructive 
of it, they were obnoxious to the censure of all other bishops; 
and eyery individual of the whole catholic college of bishops 
(as has been noted in the last chapter) was authorized to 
oppose them. But in such indifferent rites, as were lawful to 
be used in the Church, every bishop was allowed to choose 
for himself, and his own Church, such as he thought fit and 
expedient in his own wisdom and discretion. 


Srcr. 2.—All Bishops had Liberty to form their own Liturgies. 


Thus, for instance, though there was but one form of 
worship throughout the whole Church, as to what concerned 
the substance of Christian worship, yet every bishop was 
at liberty to form his own liturgy,in what method and words 
he thought proper, only keeping to the analogy of faith 
and sound doctrine. Thus Gregory Nazianzen observes of 
St. Basil, “« That, among other good services which he did 
for the Church of Ceesarea, whilst he was but a presbyter 
in it, one was! the composing of forms of prayer, ‘which, by 
the consent and authority of his bishop, Eusebius, were used 
by the Church.” And this is thought, not improbably by 

* some,” to be the first draught of that liturgy, which bears his 
name to this day. The Church of Neo-Cesarea in Pontus, 
where St. Basil was born, had a liturgy peculiar to them- 
selves, which St. Basil? speaks of in one of his epistles. 
Chrysostom’s liturgy, which he composed for the Church of 
Constanstinople, differed from these. The Ambrosian form 








| Naz. Orat. xx.in Laud. Basil. p. 340. duyiiv duardtew,  eveoopiag rs 
Brparoc. ag ee 2 Billius Not. in Loe, Cave Hist. Liter. vol. i. p. 194. 
2 Basil. Ep. 63. ad Neocesar. 
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differed from the Roman, and the Roman from others. The 
Africans had peculiar forms of their own, differing from the 
Roman, as appears from some passages cited by Victorinus 
Afer and Fulgentius, out of ‘the African liturgies, which Car- 
dinal Bona! owns are not tobe found in the Roman. 


- 


Secr. 3.—And express the same Creed in different Forms. 


The like observation may be made upon the creeds used 
in divers Churches. There was but one rule of faith, as 
Tertullian? calls it, and that fixed and unalterable, as to the 
substance, throughout the whole Church. Yet there were 
different ways of expressing it, as appears from the several 
forms still extant, which differ something from one another. 
Those in? Irenzeus, in* Cyprian, and Tertullian,®> are not 
exactly in the same method nor form of words. The creed 
of Eusebius* and his Church of Cesarea differed from that 
of Jerusalem, upon which Cyril? comments; and that of 
Cyril’s from that in St. James’s® liturgy. And to omit abun- 
dance more, that might be here mentioned, the creed of 
Aquileia, recited by Ruffin,® differs from the Roman creed, 
which is that we commonly call the Apostle’s creed. Now 
the reason of all this difference could be no other but this, 
that all bishops had power to frame the creeds of their own 
Churches, and express them in such terms as suited best 
their own convenience, and to meet with the heresies ‘they 
were most in danger from. As Ruffin, observes thatthe words, 
invisible and impassible, were added to the first article in the 
creed of Aquileia, in opposition to the Patripassian or Sabel- 
lian heretics, who asserted “ that the Father was visible and 
passible in human flesh, as well as the Son,” And it is 
evident the bishops of other Churches used the same liberty, 
as they saw occasion. 


Se ee 
* Bona Rer, Liturgic. lib. i. c. 7. n. 3. * Tertul. de Veland. Virg. 

ec. 1. Regula Fidei una omnino est, Sola immobilis et irreformabilis, &c. 

* Tren. lib. i. c. 2, * Cypr. Ep. Ixx, ad Episc. Numid. p. 190. 

It. Ep. Ixxvi. al. Ixix. ad Magnum. p. 183, ed. Oxon. ° Tertul, Ibid. 

® Euseb, Ep. ad Casariens. ap. Socrat. lib. i. c. 8, * Cyril. Hierosol, 

Catech, 4. * Liturg. Jacobi. Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. ii. p. 7. 


> Raffin, in Symbol. Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, Invisibilem et 
Impassibilem., 
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Sect. 4.—And appoint particular Days of Fasting in their own Churches. 


__ It were easy to confirm this observation, by many other 
instances of the like nature; but I shall only name one 
more, which is, the power every bishop had to appoint par~ 
ticular days of fasting in his own Church. This we learn 
from St. Austin’s answer to Casulanus about the Saturday- 
fast. Casulanus was very much troubled and perplexed 
about it, because he observed in Afric some Churches keep 
it a fast, and others a festival; nay, sometimes in the same 
Church, men were divided in their practice, and one part 
dined on that day, whilst another fasted. Now, to remove 
Casulanus’s scruple, St. Austin gives him! this answer: 
“« That the best way in this case, was to follow those who 
were the rulers of every Church; therefore, if he would 
take his advice, he should never resist his bishop in this 
matter, but do as he did, without doubt or scruple ;” which 
plainly implies, that it was then in every bishop’s power to 
order, or not order, this fast in his own Church, as he saw 
most convenient. 


Sect. 5.—The Independency of Bishops most conspicuous in the African 
Churches. 

And indeed: these privileges of bishops, and their abso- 
lute and independent power in all such matters, were no 
where more fully reserved to them, than in the African 
Churches, from the time of Cyprian, who frequently makes 
mention of this independent power, which extended not 
only to ‘mere rituals, but to several momentous points of 
discipline ;—such as the case of re-baptizing heretics, ad- 
mitting adulterers to the communion of the Church again, 
and the question about the validity of clinic baptism. In 
these points, Cyprian’s opinion and practice differed from 
others of his fellow-bishops: but yet he assumed no power 
of censuring those, that acted differently from what he did, 
nor separated from their communion upon it; but left every 
one to give an account of his own practice to God, the 





1 Aug. Ep. Ixxxvi. ad Casulan. Mos eorummihi sequendus videtur, quibus 
eorum populorum corgregatio regenda commissa est. Quapropter si con- 
silio meo acquiescis: Episcopo tuo in hic re noli resistere, et quod facit ipse, 
sine ullo scrupulo vel disceptatione sectare. 
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Judge of all. For the case of re-baptizing: such “as were 
baptized by heretics; he was entirely for it, as is sufficiently 
known to all: but he: was: not: so zealous for it, as to exer+ 
cise any judicial power of deposing or excommunicating 
those who practised otherwise, but declares, he left every 
bishop to his liberty to act according to his judgment, and 
answer for what he did to God alone. To this’ purpose. he 
expresses himself in his letter to Pope Stephen,* and that 
to Jubaianus,? but most fully in his speech delivered at the 
opening of the. great council of Carthage, which met to con- 
sider this very question... “Let-us. every one now,” says’ 
he, “ give our opinion of this matter, judging’ no man, nor 
repelling any from our communion, that shall think other- 
wise; for'no one of us makes himself bishop of bishops, or 
compels his colleagues, by tyrannical terror, to a necessity 
of complying ; forasmuch as every bishop, according: to the 
hberty and power that is granted him, is free to act as he 
sees fit, and can no more be judged by others, than he can 
Judge them. But let us all expect the judgment: of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, who only hath power both to invest us 
with the government of his Church, and to pass sentence 
upon our actions.” Thus far Cyprian, in full and open coun- 
cil, declarés for the independent power of every bishop, 
tacitly reflecting upon the bishop of Rome, who pretended 
to excommunicate those, who differed in opinion and practice 
from him, which Cyprian condemns, as a tyrannical way of 
proceeding. 


For the next point, that is, the case of admitting adulterers 


 Cypr. Ep. Ixxii- ad Steph. p. 197... Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam faci- 
mus, aut legem damus, cum hebeat in Keclesiz administratione voluntatis 
sue arbitrium liberum unusquisque Pripositus, rationem acts sui Domino 
redditurus. * Ep. Ixxiii, ad Jubaian. p. 210. ® Con. Carth. 
ap, Cypr. p. 229. Superest ut dé hac ipsire singuli quid Sentiamus, profera= 
mus; neminem judicantes, aut a jure communionis aliquem, si diversum sen- 
Serit, amoventes. Neque enim quisquam nostrim Episcopum se Episcopo- 
rum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos 
adigit; quando habeat omnis Episcopus pro licentio libertatis et potestatis » 
sue, arbitrium proprium ; tamque judicari ab alio non possit, quam nec ipse 
potest judicare. Sed expectemus universi judicium Domini. nostri Jesu 


Christi, qui unus et solus habet potestatem et preponendi nos in Ecclesie 
Sue gubernatione, et de actu nostro judicandi 
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to communion again, Cyprian says his predecessors in 
Afric were divided upon the question ; but they did not di- 
vide communion upon it: for though some bishops admitted 
adulterers to penance, and others refused to do it, yet they 
did not censure each other’s practice, but_preserved peace 
and concord among themselves,! leaving every one to an- 
swer to God for his actions. . I know, indeed, some learned 
persons® interpret this liberty of the African bishops so as 
to make it mean no more than a liberty to follow their own 
judgment, till such times as the Church should determine 
the matter in dispute, by making some public decree about 
it. But I must own, I cannot but think Cyprian meant 
something more, because he pleads for the same liberty, 
even after the decrees of a plenary eouncil, as we have 
seen in his preface to the Council of Carthage. 

As to the third question, about the validity of clinic bap- 
tism, that is, whether persons who were only sprinkled with 
water in their beds, in time of sickness, and not immersed 
or washed all over the body in baptism, were to be looked 
upon as complete Christians—Cyprian, for his own part, re- 
solves it in the affirmative ; but yet, if any bishops were 
otherwise persuaded, that it was not lawful baptism, and 
upon that ground gave such persons a new immersion, he 
professes* that he prescribes to none, but leaves every one 
to act according to his own judgment and discretion. This 
was that ancient liberty of the Cyprianic age, of which I have 
discoursed a little more particularly in this place, because it 
shows us what was then the uncontested power and privi- 
vilege of every bishop in the African Church, which is not 
so commonly understood in these latter ages. 





1 Cypr. Ep. lii. al. Iv. ad Antonian. p. 110. ? Bishop Fell, Not. in 
Loe, citat. 3 Cypr. Ep. Ixxvi. al. Ixix. ad Magnum. p. 186. Qua in 
parte nemini verecundia et modestia nostra prejudicat, quo minus unusquisque, 
quod putat, sentiat, et quod senserit, faciat. It. p. 188. Nemini prescri- 
bentes, quo minus statuat quod putat unusquisque Preepositus ; actiis sui ratio- 
nem Domino redditurus. 
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CHAP.. VIL. 


Of the Power of Bishops in Hearing and. Determining 
oe Secular Causes. 


Sect. 1.—Bishops commonly chosen Arbitrators of Men’s Differences in the 
Primitive Church. 

We have hitherto considered such offices of the episco- 
pal function, as belonged to all bishops by the laws of 
God, and’the canons of the Church. Besides these there 
was one office more, imposed upon them by custom and 
the laws’ of the state; which was the hearing and deter- 
mining secular causes, upon the continual applications 
and addresses that people made to them. For such was 
the singular character and repute of bishops, and such the 
entire confidence men generally reposed in them for their 
integrity and justice, that they were commonly appealed 
to, as the best arbitrators of men’s differences, and the most 
impartial judges of the common disputes that happened 
among them.  Sidonius Apollinaris? often refers to this 
custom ; and Synesius calls it? part of his own episcopal 
office and function. St. Ambrose testifies for himself? that 
he was used to be appealed to upon such occasions; and 
St. Austin 4 says of him, “that he was often so much em- 
ployed in hearing causes, that he had scarce time for other 
business.” And this was St. Austin’s case also, who fre- 
quently complains of the burthen® that lay upon him in this 
respect: for not only Christians, but men of all sects ap- 
plied to him; insomuch that as Possidiusé notes in his life, 
he often spent all the morning, and sometimes the whole 
day, fasting and hearing their causes; which though it was a 
great faticue to him, yet he was willing to bear it, because 
it gave him frequent opportunities of instilling the princi- 
ples of truth and virtue into the minds of the parties that ap- 
plied themselves to him. 


' Sidon, lib, iii, ep. 12. lib. vi. ep. 2 et 4, > Synes. ep. ev. p. 399, 
* Ambros. ep. 24. ad Marcellum. * Aug. Confess. lib. vi. c. 3. ° Aug, 
ep. 110 et 147, It. de Opere Monach, c, 29, ° Possid. Vit. Aug.e. 19, _ 
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Sect, 2.—The Original of this Custom. ‘What meant by the Word teSevy- 
pévoe in St. Paul, 1 Cor, vi. 4. 


And it is to be observed, that though there be no express 
text in the New Testament, that commands bishops to be 
judges in secular causes; yet St. Austin was of opinion, 
that St. Paul, in prohibiting men to go to law before the 
unbelievers, did virtually lay this obligation upon them : 
for he says, once and again,’ that it was the Apostle that 
instituted ecclesiastical judges, and laid the burthen of 
secular causes upon them. By which he means, that the 
Apostle gave a general direction to Christians to choose 
arbitrators among themselves. And that custom determined 
this office particularly'to the bishops,’as the best qualified 
by their wisdom and probity to discharge it. And this 1s 
very agreeable to St. Paul’s meaning, 1 Cor. vi. 4. as some 
very learned and judicious critics? understand him; for 
though all the common translations render the words, 
2 sOevnutvsc év rH éxxAnota, persons that are least esteemed 
in the Church; yet Dr. Lightfoot observes, “ that they may 
as well signify persons of the greatest esteem,” for the 
original word, 2&sevnpévor, signifies only private judges, or 
arbitrators of men’s own choosing; such as were in use 
among the Jews, who called them ida, and non-authenticr, 
not because they were of the meanest and most contempti- 
ble of the people, but because they were the lowest rank of 
judges, and not settled as a standing court by the Sanhe- 
drim, but chosen by the litigants themselves to arbitrate 
their causes. Such private judges the Apostle directs the 
Christians to choose in the Church, and refer their contro- 
versies to them; which is not any injunction to choose 
judges out of the poorest and meanest and most ignorant 
of the people, but rather the contrary, persons that were 
well qualified by their wisdom andiauthority to take upon 
them to be judges, and end controversies’ among their 





» Aug. Ser. xxiv. in Psal. 118. © Constituit talibus causis ecclesiasticos 
Apostolus cognitores, in foro prohibens jurgare Christianos. — Id. de Oper. 
Monach. ¢. 29. Quibus nos molestiis affixit Apostolus, &c. ® Light- 
foot, and Lud, de Dieu in 1 Cor. vi. 4. 
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brethren. Now because none were thought better qualified 
in these respects than bishops, the office of judging upon 
that account was commonly imposed upon them, and they 
in decency and charity could not well refuse it. This seems 
to be the true original of this part of the episcopal office 
and function. 


Sect. 3.—This Power of Bishops confirmed by the Imperial Laws. 


But what was thus begun by custom, while the civil go- 
vernors were heathens, was afterwards confirmed and es- 
tablished by law, when the emperors became Christians. 
Eusebius! says, “ Constantine madea law to confirm all such. 
decisions of bishops in their consistories, and that no secular 
judges should have any power to reverse or disannul them ; 
forasmuch as the priests of God were to be preferred before 
any other judge.” And Sozomen? adds, ‘that he gave leave 
to all litigants to refer their causes to the determination of 
bishops, whose sentence.should stand good, and be as au- 
thentic as if it had been the decision of. the emperor him- 
self; and that the governors of every province and their 
officers should be obliged.to put their decrees in execution,” 
There is a law now added at the end of the Theodosian 
Code, which some take for this very law of Constantine, 
mentioned by these authors, Selden himself reckons? it a 
genuine piece; but I think Gothofred’s arguments are 
stronger to prove it spurious. For it grants bishops such 
4 power, as neither Eusebius. nor Sozomen mention, and all 
other laws contradict :—viz. that if either of the contending 
parties, the possessor* or the plaintiff, was minded to bring 
the cause before a bishop, either when it was before a secular 
court, or when it was determined, he might do it, though 
the. other party .was against it. Whereas all laws and 
Stor tater eter ee tee dene 

* Euseb. de Vit. Constant. lib, iv. c. 27. * Sozom. lib, i. c. 9. 
* Selden Uxor. Hebr. lib. iii. c. 28. p- 564, * Extravag. de Elect, 
Judicii Episcop. ad Calcem Cod. Theod. tom. iv. p. 303, Quicunque litem 
habens, sive possessor, sive petitor erit, inter initia litis, vel decursis tem- 
porum curriculis, sive cum negotium peroratur, sive cum jam ceeperit promi 
Sententia, judicium eligit sacrosancte legis Antistitis, illico sine aliqua du- 


bitatione, etiamsi alia pars refragatur, ad Episcopum cum. sermone litigan- 
tum dirigatur. Vid. Gothofred. Comment. in Loe. 
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history ‘are against this practice; for no cause was to be 
brought before a bishop, except both parties agreed by way 
of compromise to take him for their arbitrator. In this 
case the bishop’s sentence was valid, and to be executed by 
the secular power, but not otherwise. So that either this 
was not the genuine law of Constantine, to which Eusebius 
and Sozomen refer, or else it was revoked and contradicted 
by all others. Gothofred produces a great many contrary 
laws ; I shall content myself with a single instance. 


Secr. 4.—Yet not allowed in Criminal Causes; nor in any Causes, but when 
the Litigants both agreed to take them for Arbitrators. 

In the Justinian Code! we have two laws of the emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius, about the same matter, which may 
serve to explain the law of Constantine; for there any 
bishops are allowed to judge, and their judgment is or- 
dered to be final, so'as no appeal should be made from it; 
and the officers of the secular judges are appointed to exe- 
cute the bishop’s sentence. But then there are these two 
limitations expressly put ; Ist, that they shall only have 
power to judge, when both parties agree by consent to refer 
their causes to their arbitration. And, 2dly, where the 
causes are purely civil, and not eriminal causes, where 
perhaps life and death might be concerned; for in such 
causes the clergy were prohibited by the Canons® of the 
Church, as well as the laws of the state, from being con- 
cerned as judges: therefore bishops never suffered any cri- 
minal causes to: come before them, except such as were to 

_be punished with ecclesiastical censures, 


Sect. 5.—BishopS sometimes made their Presbyters, and sometimes Laymen, 
, their Substitutes in this Affair. 


But they had commonly civil causes more than enough 








' Cod. Justin. lib.i. Tit. 4. Leg. 7. Si qui ex consensu apud sacre legis 
Antistitem litigare voluerint, non vetabuntur. Sed experientur illius in civili 
duntaxat negotio, more arbitri sponte residentis judicium. Ibid. Leg. 8. 
Episcopale judicium ratum sit omnibus, qui se audiri 4 sacerdotibus elege- 
rint; eamque eorum judicationi adhibendam esse reverentiam jubemus, 
quain vestris deferri nécesse est potestatibus, 4 quibus non licet provocare, 


Cos ine 2 Concil. Tarracon, can. 4, Habeant licentiam judicandi, ex- 
ceptis criminalibus negotiis. 
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flowing in upon them; so that they were forced sometimes: 
to let part of this care devolve upon some other person, 
whose integrity and prudence they could confide in. This 
was commonly one of their clergy, a presbyter or a princi- 
pal deacon. St. Austin, when he found the burthen of this 
affair begin to press too hard upon him, substituted Eradius, 
his presbyter,’ in his room.. And the council of Taragone 
speaks not only of presbyters but? deacons also, who were’ 
deputed to hear secular causes. And Socrates says,* “ Syl- 
vanus, bishop of Troas, took the power wholly out of the 
hands of his clergy, because he had found some of them 
faulty in making an unlawful gain of the causes that were 
brought before them; for which reason he never deputed 
any one of them to be judge, but made some laymen his 
delegate, whom he knew to be a man of integrity, and strict 
lover of justice.” I leave the learned to inquire, whether 
lay chancellors in the Church had not their first rise and 
original from some such occasion as this, whilst bishops 
deputed laymen to hear secular causes in their name, still 
reserving, the proper spiritual and ecclesiastical power en- 
tirely to themselves. } 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Privilege of Bishops to intercede for Criminals. 


Secr. 1.—Of the great Power and Interest of Bishops in Interceding to the 
Secular Magistrates, 

I have observed in the foregoing chapter, that bishops 
were never allowed to be: judges in capital or criminal 
causes, because they were not to be concerned in blood. 
They were to be so far from having any thing to do in the 
death of any man, that custom made it almost a piece of their 
office and duty to save men from death, by interceding to 
the secular magistrates for criminals that were condemned 


aS i Oe RD OU ol seageaRing 


Y Aug. Ep. 110. * Con. Tarracon, c. 4, Nullus episcoporum, 
presbyterorum, vel clericorum, Die Dominico propositum cujuscunque cau- 
Sx negotium audeat judicare, 5 Socrat. lib. vii. c, 37, 
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to die. St. Ambrose’ often made use. of this privilege, as 
the author of his life, observes frequently addressing him- 
self to Macedonius? and Stilico,? and other great ministers 
of the age, in behalf of poor delinquents, to obtain pardon 
for them. ~- St. Austin did the same for the Circumcellions, 
when they were convicted and condemned for murdering: 
some of the catholic clergy; he wrote two pathetic letters? 
to the African magistrates, Mareellinus Comes and Aprin- 
gius, desiring that their lives might be spared, and that they 
might only be punished with close custody and confinement, 
where they might be set to work,and have time allowed them 
for repentance. The council* of Sardica seems to speak of 
it as the duty of all bishops to intercede for such as im- 
plored the mercy of the Church when they were condemned 
to be transported or banished, or any the like punishment. 
And the custom was become so general, that it began to 
be considered as a condition in the election of a bishop, 
whether he were qualified to discharge this part of his 
office as well as others. Sidonius Apellinoniel instances in 
such a case, where it was made an objection by the peo- | 
ple against the election of a certain bishop, that being a 

man of a monkish and retired life, he was fitter to be an 
abbot than a bishop: “hemight intercede,” they said, “indeed 
with the Heayenly Judge for their souls, but he was not 
qualified to istercede with the earthly judges for their 
bodies.” He was not aman of address, which they then 
thought necessary to discharge this part of the office of a 
bishop, They might perhaps judge wrong, as those in St. 
Jerom® did, who pretended that clergymen ought to give 
splendid entertainments to the secular judges, that they 
might gain an interest in them; whom St. Jerom justly re- 
proves, telling them, that any judge would pay a greater 
reverence to a pious and sober clergyman, than to a wealthy 








1 Paulin. vit. Ambros. p. 8, 2 Thid. p. 12. 3 Aug. Ep. 159 et 
160. * Con. Sardic can. 7. ° Sidon. lib. vii. ep.9. p. 443. Hic 
qui nominatur, inquiunt, non Episcopi, sed potius Abbatis complet officium : 
et intercedere magis pro animabus apud Ccelestem, quam pro 'corporibus 
apud terrenum Judicem potest. § Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. p. 15. 
Quod si obtenderis te facere hec, ut roges pro miseris atque subjectis; judex 
seculi plus deferet clerico continenti, quam dtviti, et magis sanctitatem 
tuam yenerabitur, quam opes, 


> 
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one, and would respect him more for his holiness than his 
riches. However this shews what was then the commom 
custom, and how great an interest bishops generally had 
in the secular magistrate, who seldom rejected any peti- 
tions of this nature. Socrates notes, that even some of the 
Novatian bishops enjoyed this privilege, as Paulus? of Con- 
stantinople, and Leontius! of Rome, at whose intercession 
Theodosius the Emperor pardoned Symmachus, who had 
been guilty of treason, in making a panegyric upon 
Maximus the tyrant, but was, after his death, fled for sanc- 
tuary to a Christian Church. 


Sect. 2.—The Reasons why Bishops interceded for some Criminals and not 
others. 


We may here observe that crimes in themselves of a 
very heinous nature, such as treason and murder, were 
sometimes pardoned at their request; but we are not to 
imagine that bishops at any time turned patrons for crimi- 
nals, to the obstruction of public justice, (which would 
have been to have cut the sinews of government) but only 
in such cases, where pardon would manifestly be for the 
benefit and honour both of the Church and Commonwealth ; 
or else where the crimes themselves hadsome such alleviat- 
ing circumstances, as might incline a compassionate judge to 
grant a pardon. As when St. Ambrose interceded with 
Stilico for the pardon of some poor deluded wretches, 
whom Stilico’s own servant, by forgery, had drawn into an 


. error; their ignorance might reasonably be pleaded in their 


behalf. And when St. Austin petitioned for favour to be 
showed to the Cireumeellions, it was, he thought, for the 


honour of the Church, to free her from the suspicion and 


charge of revenge and cruelty, which the Donatists were so 
ready to cast upon her; and therefore he desired Apringius$ 
the proconsul, to spare them for the sake of Christ and his 


Church, as well as to give them time to see their error and 
repent of it. 


* Socrat. lib. vii. e. 17, * Id. lib. v. cap. 14, 8 Aug. Ep. 160. 
Hli impio ferro fuderunt sanguinem Christianum : 
etiam juridicum gladium eohibe propter 
si viventibus relaxa spatium peenitendi 


Tu ab eorum sanguine 
Christun, ——____. Ty inimicis Eecle- 
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Secr. 3.—They never interceded in Civil Matters and Pecuniary Causes. 


Tt must further be noted from St. Ambrose, that bishops, 
though they themselves were sometimes chosen judges in 
civil causes, yet never interceded for any man in such causes 
to the secular judges. And he gives a very good reason! 
for it; because, in pecuniary causes, where two parties are 
concerned, a bishop could not intercede for one party, but 
the other would be injured, and have reason to think he 
lost his cause by the interest and favour of the intercessor 
inclining to the adverse party ; for which reason, there are 
no examples of their interceding in such cases, 


CHAP. IX. 


Of some particular Honours and Instances of Respect 
- showed to Bishops by all Persons in general. 


Sect. 1.—Of the ancient Custom of bowing the Head, to receive the Benedic- 
tion of Bishops. 

THERE are several other privileges belonging to bishops, 
in common with the rest of the clergy; such as their ex- 
emption from burdensome offices, and some sort of taxes, and 
the cognizance’of the secular courts in some cases; of which 
I shall say nothing particularly here, because they will be 
considered when we treat of the privileges of the clergy in 
general, But there are two or three customs, which argued 
a particular respect paid to bishops, and therefore I must 
not here wholly pass them over. One of these was the an- 
cient custom of bowing the head before them, to receive 
their blessing,—a custom so universally prevailing, that the 
emperors themselves did not refuse to comply with it; as 
may appear from that discourse of Hilary* to Constantius, 
where he tells him, ‘“‘he entertained the bishops with a kiss, 
with which Christ was betrayed ; and. bowed his head to 





' Ambros. de Offic. lib, iii. c.9. In causis pecuniariis intervenire non est 
Sacerdotis, &c. 2Hilar. adv. Constant. p.95. Osculo Sacerdotes 
excipis, quo et Christus est proditus: caput benedictioni summittis, ut fidem 
calces. 
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receive their benediction, whilst he trampled on their faith.” 
This plainly refers to the custom we are speaking of. And 
by it we may understand the meaning of Theodoret, when 
he says,’ ‘‘The emperor Valentinian gave orders to the 
bishops, who were met, tomake choice of a bishop of Milan, 
‘ That they should place such an one on the bishop’s throne, 
of that emineney for life and doctrine, that the emperors 
themselves might not be ashamed to bow their heads ta 
him.’” The same custom is more plainly hinted at by St. 
Chrysostom, in one of his homilies? to the people of An- 
tioch ; where, speaking of Flavian, their bishop, who was 
gone to the emperor to procure a pardon for them, he says, 
“ Flavian was a prince, and a more honourable prince than 
the other; forasmuch as the sacred laws made the emperor. 
submit his head to the hands of the bishop.” He speaks of 
no other submission, but only this, in receiving the bishop’s 
benediction; for, in other respects, the priests mm those days 
were always subject to the emperors. He that would see 
more proofs of this custom, may consult Valesius,? who has 
collected a great many passages out of other authors re- 
lating to it. I shall only add here that rescript of Honorius 
and Valentinian, which says, “‘ Bishops were the persons to 
‘whom all the world bowed the head ;—Quibus omnis terra 
caput inclinat.” . 


Secor, 2.—Of kissing their Hand. 


Such another customary respect was paid to them, by 
kissing their hand, which seems to have accompanied the 
former ceremony; for St. Ambrose * joins them both to- 
gether, saying, “That king's and princes did not disdain 
to bend and bow their necks to the knees of. the priests, 
and kiss their hands, thinking themselves protected by 


their prayers,” Paulinus says,’ “Fhe people paid this re- 
spect commonly to St. Ambrose.” * And Chrysostom, 


i 


1 Theod. lib. iv. ¢. 6. “Orwe duty rac reréoag drorNivoper Kepaddc. 
* Chrys. Hom. 3, ad Pop. Antioch. tom. i. p. 48. 8 Vales. Not. in 
Theod. lib. iv.c. 6. 4 Ambros. de Dignit. Sacerd.c.2. Quippe cum videas 
Regum colla et Principum submitti gentibus Sacerdotum, et exosculatis eorum 
dexteris, orationibus e€orum credant se communiri, 4 > Paulin, Vit. 
Ainbros. p. 2 et 3, ; 3 Th: ie 
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speaking of Meletius, bishop of Antioch, says,' “ At his 
first coming to the city, the whole multitude went out to 

_meet him, and as many as could come near him, laid hold 
of his feet, and kissed his hands.” They that please to see 
more of this custom, may consult Sidonius’ Apollinaris, 
and Savaro’s learned notes* upon him, who cites Ennodius, 
and several other authors to the same purpose. 


Sect, 3:—The Custom of singing Hosannas to them sometimes used, but. 

not approved. 

St. Jerom mentions another custom, which he condemns 
as* doing too great an honour to mere mortal men, which 
was the people’s singing hosannas to their bishops, as the 
multitude did to. our Saviour at his entrance into Jerusalem. 
Valesius® cites a passage out of Antoninus’s Itinerary to the 
same purpose; where the form of words is, “Blessed be 
ye of the Lord, and blessed be your coming !—Hosanna in 
the highest!” Some also understand Hegesippus® in the 
same sense, where, speaking of the preaching of James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, he says, “The people that were con- 
verted by his discourse, cried out, ‘ Hosanna to the son of 
David.”  Scaliger understands that as spoken to James 
himself; but others‘ take it for a doxology, or acclamation 
to Christ, whom they glorified upon the testimony that 
James had given him: and this seems to be the truer 
sense of that place. However, in the the other acceptation, 
there is nothing contrary to custom in it, as appears from 
what has been said. I do not msist upon what St. Jerom, 
in another place, says® further of this bishop of Jerusalem ; 
«That he was a man of such celebrated fame among the 








1 Chrys. Hom. 45. in Melet. tom. i. p. 593. 2 Sidon. lib. viii. ep. 11. 

Sancti Gallicini manu oseulata. Id. lib. vii. ep. 11. 8 Savaro Not. 
in Sidon. lib. viii. ep. 11. p. 532. 4 Hieron, in Mat. xxi. tom. 9. p. 62. 
Videant ergo Episcopi, et quantumlibet sancti homines, cum quanto periculo 
dici ista sibi patiantur, &c. 5 Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. ii. ¢..23. 
6 Hegesip. ap. Euseb. lib. ii. c. 23.  TloAdwy botalovruy ini ry papTupig rs 
lakdBe, & NeysvTwr, doavva TY wu AaBid. 7 Grabe Spicileg. Sie. ii. 
p- 207, translates it thus: Multi hoe Jacobi testimonio confirmati slorifica- 
bant (Jesum) dicentes, Hosanna Filio David. 8 Hieron, Com, in Gal. 1. 
Jacobus Episcopus Hierosolymorum primus fuit, cognomento Justus 5 vir 
tant sanctitatis et rumoris in populo, ut fimbriam yestimenti ejus certatim 
. euperent attingere. 
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people for his great sanctity, that they ambitiously strove 
to touch the hem of his garment.” For this honour was not 
paid him as a bishop, but as a‘most holy man, who was, 
indeed, according to the character given him by Hegesippus 
and Epiphanius, a man of singular abstinence and piety, and 
one of the miracles of the age he lived in. So that this was 
a singular ‘honour done to him, for his singular holiness 
and virtue. 


Sscr. 4.—What meant by the Corona Sacerdotalis, and the Form of 
saluting Bishops Per Coronam. 


But to proceed with the common honours ‘paid to 
bishops. Another instance of respect may be observed in 
the usual forms of addressing them ; for when men spake 
to them, they commonly prefaced their discourse with some 
title of honour, such as that of Precor Coronam, and Per 
Coronam vestram, which we may English, your honour 
and dignity ; literally, your crown. This form often dccurs 
in Sidonius Apollinaris, Ennodius, St. Jerom,! and others. 
St. Austin says, “Both the Catholics? and Donatists used 
it, when they spake to the bishops of either party ; giving 
them very respectful titles, and intreating, or rather adjur- 
ing them, Per Coronam, that they would hear and deter- 
mine their secular causes.” 


Sect. 5.—Whether Bishops anciently wore a Mitre, or any the like Or- 
nament. 


The use of this form of speech then is plain; but the 
reason of it is not so evident. Savaro3 and some others, 
fancy it respected the ancient figure of the clerical tonsure ; 
by which the hair was cut into a round, from the crown of 
the head downwards. Others think it came from the orna- 
ment which bishops wore upon their heads, and that they 
will needs have to be a crown or mitre; whereas, it does 
a a er re eee 

’ Sidon, lib. vi. ep. 3. Auctoritas corone tue, &. Id. lib. vii. ep. 8. ad 
Euphron. De minimis rebus coronam tuam maximisque consulerem. Ennod. 
Lib. iv, ep. 29. ad Symmac. Lib. v. ep. 17. ad Marcellinum. Lib. ix. ep. 27. ad 
» Aurelian, Hieron. Ep. 26. ad August. inter Ep. Aug. Precor coronam tuam. 

* Aug. Ep. 147. ad Proculeian. Episc. partis Donati. Honorant nos vestri, 
honorant vos nostri. Per coronam nostram nos adjurant vestri; per coronam 


Vestram vos adjurant nostri. “* Savaro Not. in Sidon, lib. vi. ep... 
Baron. an. lviii. n. 134, 
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not appear that bishops had any such ornament in those 
days. I know, indeed, both Valesius! and Petavius* are 
very confident, that all bishops, from the very first, had an 
appendant badge of honour in their foreheads, which they 
say was the same with the petalum, or golden plate, which 
the Jewish high-priests wore. And it cannot be denied, but 
that as ancient an author as Polycrates? mentioned both by 
Eusebius and St. Jerom, says, “That St. John was a priest, 
wearing a petalum.” And Epiphanius* says the same of 
James, bishop of Jurusalem. But this was not spoken of 
them as Christian bishops, but on presumption of their hav- 
ing’ been Jewish priests, and of the family of Aaron. Vale- 
sius himself cites a MS. passion of St. Mark, which sets 
the same ornament on his head, and gives this very reason 
for it. “It is reported,” says he, “ that St. Mark, according 
to the rites of the carnal sacrifice, wore the chief-priest’s 
petalum among the Jews; which gives us plainly to under- 
stand,”> says that author, “that he was one of the tribe of 
Levi, and of the family of Aaron.” So he did not take this 
for the ornament of a Christian bishop, but a Jewish priest ; 
and that opens the way for us to understand what the other 
authors meant by it; however Valesius chanced not to ob- 
serve it. Now if it cannot be proved that. bishops anciently 
wore any such ornament as this, it will much less follow 
that they wore a royal crown, or mitre, as Spondanus® 
asserts they did, and thence deduces the custom of address- 
ing them Per Coronam ; therein deserting his great master, 
Baronius, who assigns another reason for it. After all, it 
seems most probable, that it was no more than a metaphori- 
cal expression, used to denote the honour and dignity of 
the episcopal order ; though I do not deny that the clerical 
tonsure was sometimes called corona; but that was not pe- 
culiar to bishops, but common to all the clergy. 





1 Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. 2 Petay. Not. in Epiph, Her. 
Ixxvili. n. 14. 8 Polycrat. ap. Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. * Bpiphan. 
Her. xxix.n.2. It. Ixxviii. n. 14. 5 Auctor MS. Passion. 


S. Mare. ap. Vales. ibid. B. Marcum, juxta ritum carnalis sacrificii, pontifi- 
calis apicis Petalum in populo gestasse Judeorum, illustrium virorum: syn- 
graphe declarant: ex quo manifests datur intelligi, de stirpe eum Levitica, 
immo Pontificis Aaron sacre successionis originem habuisse. 6 Spondan. 
Epitom, Baron. an. lviii, n, 54. 
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Secr. 6.—Of the Titles “‘Aywurarot, Sanctissimi, §&c. 


It will not be improper to add, while we are upon this 
- point, that it was usual in men’s addresses to bishops, or in 
speaking of thet to mention their names with some addi- 
tional titles of respect, such as, OcogiAésaror and *"Ayusrarot, 
most dear to God, and most holy fathers ; which titles occur 
frequently in the emperor’s rescripts in the civil! law, and 
were of such common use in those times, that Socrates 
(when he comes to the sixth book of his history, which 
treats of his own times) thinks himself obligedto make some 
apology® for not giving the bishops that were then living 
these titles; which I the rather note, because of the vanity 
of some, who reckon the title, most holy father, the pope’s 
sole prerogative; and to correct the malice of others, who 
will not allow a Protestant bishop to receive that title, with- 
out the suspicion and imputation of popery. Asif St. Austin 
and St. Jerom had been to blame, because the one wrote, 
and the other received epistles always thus inscribed ; Dom- 
no vere Sancto, et Beatissimo Pape Augustino. — See St. 
Austin’s Epist. 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 21. were St. Jerom and 
others give him those honourable titles. 


Sect. 7.—Bishops distinguished by their Throne in the Church. 


There is one thing more that must not be omitted, 
because it was the common honour and privilege of all 
bishops, to be distinguished in the Church, by a chair or 
seat, which was commonly called their throne. Thus? 
Eusebius calls the bishop of Jerusalem’s seat, “ Spovov 
AmosoXtkov, the apostolical throne,” because St. James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, first sat in it. And for the same 
reason, Gregory Nazianzen ‘ calls the bishop of Alexandria’s 
seat, “the throne of St. Mark.” Itwas otherwise called Bhua, 
and Spovoc vinroe, the high throne ; because it was exalted 
something higher than the seats of the presbyters, which 
were on each side of it, and were éalled the second thrones, 
as we shall see hereafter, when we come to speak of pres- 


‘ Justin. Novel. 8, 40, 42, 67, 86, &e. Concil. Chaleed. Act. 10, 
: Socrat. Procm. ad lib. Vi. 8 Kuseb., lib. vii. c, 19, et 32, 
Naz. Orat, 21, in Laud. Athanas, tom, i. p. 377 
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byters. All that I shall observe further here, concerning 
this throne of the bishops, is, though it be some times called 
the high and lofty throne, especially by those writers! who 
speak in a rhetorical stram. Yet that is only meant compa- 
ratively, in respect of the lower seats of presbyters; for 
otherwise, it- was a fault in any bishop, to build himself 
a pompous and splendid throne, in imitation of the state 
and grandeur of the secular magistrates. This was one of 
the crimes which the council of Antioch,” in their synodical 
epistle against Paulus Samosatensis, laid to his charge, 
that he built himself an high and stately tribunal, not as a 
disciple of Christ, but as one of the rulers of the world ; 
making a secretum to it, in imitation of the secular magis- 
trates, whose tribunals had a place railed out from the rest, 
and separated by a veil, which they called, the secretwm, 
and the ambitious bishop gave his the same name; by 
which, and some other such like practices, he raised the 
envy and hatred of the heathens against the Christians, as 
they there complain of him. It was then the great care of 
the Christian Church, to observe a decorum in the honours 
which she bestowed upon her bishops, that they might be 
such as might set them above contempt, but to keep them 
below envy; make them venerable, but not minister to vanity 
er the outward pomp and ostentation of secular greatness, 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Age, and some particular Qualifications required tn 
; such as were to be Ordained Bishops. 


Sect. 1.—Bishops not to be ordained under Thirty Years of Age, except 
they were Men of extraordinary Worth. 


Toss qualfiications of bishops, which were common to 


them with the rest of the clergy, shall be spoken of hereafter ; 
here I shall only take notice of a few that were more pecu- 
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1 Naz. Somnium de Eccl. Anastas sublimi throno insidere mihi _videbar. 
Id. Orat. 20. in laud, Basil. p. 342, iwi Tov onbov. TiS émeoKom ie Spovov. Key 
2 Ap. Euseb. lib. vii. ¢. 30. 
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liar to them, “Such as, first, theirage; which by the canons 
was required to be at least thirty years. The council of 
Neocesarea! requires thirty in presbyters ; which is a cer- 
tain argument that the same age was requisite in a bishop, 
The council of Agde® more expressly limits their age to 
that time ; requiring: all metropolitans to insist upon it in 
their ordination. The reasons given by these councils are; 
because our Saviour himself did not begin to teach before 
he was thirty years old, and because that is the perfect age 
of man; therefore though a man was otherwise never so 
well qualified the council of Neocesarea says, “he shall: 
wait, and not be ordained so much as presbyter before that: 
time.” But whether this rule was always observed from 
the days of the Apostles, may be questioned; for there is 
no suchrule given by the Apostles in Scripture. That which 
goes under their name in the Constitutions* requires a bishop 
to be fifty years old before he is ordained; except he be 
aman of singular merit and worth, which may compensate 
for the want of years. This shews that the custom of the 
Church varied in this matter, and that persons of extraordi- 
nary qualification were not always tied to be of such an age. 
Timothy was ordained young, as may be collected from what 
the Apostle says to him, 1 Tim. iv. 12. « Let no man despise 
thy youth.” The history of the Church affords many other 
such instances. Eusebius* says, “ Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and his brother Athenodorus were both ordained bishops very 
young’; izivéscdugw. St. Ambrose® says the same of Acho- 
lius, bishop of Thessalonica; “That he was young in years, 
but, of Mature age in respect of his virtues.” And Socra- 
tes gives the like account of Paulus, bishop of Constansti- 
nople. Theodoret? observes also of Athanasius, “ that he 
was but. young when he attended his bishop Alexander at 


* Con. Neoces. Can. 11, * Concil. Agathen. ¢..17. Presbyterum 
vel Episcopum ante triginta annos, id est, antequam ad viri perfecti etatem 
perveniat, nullus Metropolitanorum ordinare presumat. — See also Con. Tolet, 
iv. c. 18, et 19, © | 8 Constit. Apost. lib. fi. c. I. * Euseb, 
lib. vi. ¢. 30, ° Ambr. Ep. 60.ad Anysium. Benedictus processus 
Juventutis ipsius, in qua ad summum electus est Sacerdotium, maturo jam pro- 
batus virtutum stipendio, ® Socrat. lib, ii. c. 6. "Avdpa viov 
pey THY HNeKlay, TooPEBnedra Oe raic dpeciv " Theod. lib. i. c. 26. 
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the council of Nice ;” and yet within five months after, he 
was chosen his successor at Alexandria; which probably 
was before he was thirty years old: for the council of Nice 
was not above twenty years after the persecution under 
Maximian; and yet Athanasius was so young, as not to 
remember the beginning of that persecution, Anno, 303, but 
only as he heard it from his fathers. For when he speaks 
of it, he says, “ He learned of his parents, that the persecu- 
tion was raised by Maximian, grand-father to Constantius.” 
So that if we compute from that time, we can hardly sup- 
‘pose him to be thirty years old, when he was ordained bishop, 
Anno, 326. It is agreed by all authors? that Remigius, 
bishop of Rhemes, was but twenty-two years old when he 
was ordained, Anno, 471. And Cotelerius® after Nicepho- 
rus, says, “ St. Eleutherius, an [lyrican bishop, was conse- 
crated at twenty.” Ignatius gives a plain intimation, that 
‘Damas, er of the Magnesians, was but a very young 
bishop, though he does not expressly mention his age. 
He calls his* ordination, vewreouxny raéiv, a youthful ordina- 
tion; and therefore cautions the people not to despise him 
for his age, but.to reverence and give place to him in the 
Lord. Salmasius® and Ludovicus Capellus miserably pervert 
this passage, and force a sense upon it, which the author 
never so much as dreamt of. They will needshave it, that by 
the words vewreouny taéiv, Ignatius means the novelty of 
episcopacy in general, that it was but a new and late 
‘institution ; which is not only contrary to the whole tenour 
and design of all Ignatius’s epistles, but to the plain sense 
of this passage in particular; which speaks nothing of the 
institution of episcopacy, but of the age of this bishop, 
who was but young when he was ordained. ‘ 

Now, from all this it appears, that though there was a 
rule in the Church, requirmg bishops to be thirty years 
old when they were ordained; yet it was frequently dis- 
pensed with, either in cases of necessity, or in order to 
promote persons of more extraordinary worth and singular 





1 Athan. Ep. ad Solitar. tom. i. p. 853. 2 Winemar. Vit. Remig. 
Baron. an. 471. p. 298. 8 Coteler. Not. in Const. Apost. lib. ii, ¢. 1. 
Niceph. lib. iii. ce. 29. + Tonat. Ep. ad Magnes. n. 3. 5 Vid. 


Pearson. Vindic. Ignat. pref. ad Lector. 
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qualifications. Yet such dispensations, as qualify boys of 
eleven or twelve years old to be made bishops are no where 
to be met with in the primitive Church; though the history 
of the Papacy affords frequent instances of such promo- 
tions, as those that please may see in a catalogue of them, 
collected by Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Mason, two? learned 
writers of our Church. 


Scr. 2.—Bishops to be chosen out of the Clergy of the Church to which 
they were ordained. 


But to return to the bishops of the primitive Church. 
Another qualification in a bishop, anciently very much in- 
sisted on, was, that he should be one of the clergy of the 
same Church, over which he was to be made bishop. For 
strangers, who were unknown to the people, were not 
reckoned qualified by the canons. This is plainly implied 
by Cyprian,? when he says, “ ‘The bishop was to be chosen 
in the presence of the people, who had perfect knowledge 
of every man’s life and actions, by their conversation among 
them.” St. Jerom observes, “ That this was the constant cus- 
tomof Alexandria,’ from St, Mark, to Dionysiusand Heraclas, 
for the presbyters of the Church to choose a bishop out of 
their own body.” And therefore Juliust makes it a strong 
objection against Gregory, whom the Arians obtruded on 
the Church of Alexandria in the room of Athanasius, that 
he was a perfect stranger to the place; neither baptized 
there, nor known to any; whereas, the ordination of a bishop 
ought not to be so uncanonical; but he should be ordained 
by the bishops of the province in his own Church, and be 
am auré 78 igparels, aw durs ré kAnos, one of the clergy of the 
Church to which he was ordained. The ancient bishops of 
Rome were all of the same mind, so long as they thought 
themselves obliged to walk by the laws of the Church; for 
po eee en ERE CAS TKN ARAM Mesa kL, 

" Vid. Rainoldi Apolog. ‘Thes, n. 26. Mason of the Consecrat. of Bishops. 
dich Ds * Cypr. Ep. 68. al, 67. ad Fratr. Hispan. p. 172. Epis- 
copus deligatur plebe presente, que singulorum vitam plenissimé novit, et 
uniuscujusque actum de ejus conversatione perspexit, 3 Hieron. 
Kpist. 85. ad Evagr. Alexandrie 4 Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam et 
Dionysium Episcopos, Presbyteri semper unum ex se electum, in excelsiori 


gradu collocatum Episcopum nominabant. * Jul. Ep. ad Oriental. 
ap. Athan. Apol. ii tom. i. p. 749, 
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Celestin,' and Hilary? and Leo? insist upon the same thing 

as the common rule and canon of the Church. And we 

find a law as late as Charles the Great, and Ludovicus Pius, 

to the same purpose. For in one of their Capitulars * it is 

ordered, “that bishops shall be chosen out of their own 

diocese, by the election of the clergy and the people.” 

Though, as Baluzius® notes, this law did not extend to very 

many dioceses, for by this time, the French kings had the 

disposal of all bishopries in their dominions, except some 
few Churches, which by special privilege retained the old 

way of electing ; and they did not bind themselves to nomi- 

nate: bishops always out of the clergy of that Chureh which 

was vacant, but used their liberty to choose them out of any 
other. As now it is become the privilege and custom of 
kings and princes almost in all nations ; which is the occas- 

sion of the difference betwixt the ancient and modern practice 

in this particular. For while the ancient way of elections 

continued, the general rule was for every Church to make 

choice of one of her own clergy to be her bishop, and not a 

stranger. 


Sect. 3.—Some Exceptions to this Rule. 


Yet in some extraordinary cases this rule admitted of 
legal exceptions; particularly in these three cases. 1. When 
it was found for the benefit of the Church to translate 
bishops from one see to another. In this case though the 
bishop was a stranger, yet his translation being canonical, 
was reckoned no violation of this law. 2. When the Church 
could not unanimously agree upon one in their own body, 
then to pacify their heats and ‘end their controversies, the 
emperor or a council proposed one of another Church to 
their choice, or promoted him by their own authority. 
Upon this ground Nectarius, Chrysostom, and Nestorius, 
all strangers, were made bishops of Constantinople. It 





! Calestin. Ep. ii. ad Episc. Narbon. c. 4, et 5. ® Hilar. Pap. 
Epist. 1. ad Ascan. Tarracon. c. 3. 8 Teo Ep. 84. ad Anastas. c. 6. 
*Capitular. Caroli et Ludov. lib. i. c.84. Episcopi per electionem Cleri et 
Populi, secundum statuta canonum, de propria dicecesieligantur. > Baluz. 
‘Not. ad Concilia Gall. Narbon. p.34. It. Not.ad Gratian. Dist, Ixiii.c. xxxiv. 
p. 467. 
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was to end the disputes that arose in the Church, which 
was divided in their elections, as Socrates! and Sozomen 
give an account of them. 3, Sometimes men’s extraordi- 
nary merit gave them preference, though strangers, before 
all the members of the Church to which they were chosen. 
As St. Ambrose? observes of Eusebius Vercellensis, that he 
was chosen, posthabitis civibus, before all that were citi- 
zens, or bred in the place, though none of the electors had 
ever seen him before, but only heard of his fame and cha- 
racter: and there are many other instances of the like na- 
ture. But excepting some such cases as these, the rule 
was generally observed, to choose no one bishop of any 
place, who was not known to the people, and a member of 
the same Church before. 


Szcr. 4.— Bishops to go through the Inferior Orders of the Church. 


Another qualification required in a bishop was, that he 
should arise gradually to his honour, and not come to the 
throne per salium ; but first pass through some, if not all 
the inferior orders of the Church. The council of Sardica 
has a canon? very full to this purpose: “If any rich man or 
pleader at the law, desire to be made a bishop, he shall not 
be ordained, till he has first gone through the offices of 
reader, deacon, and presbyter; that behaving himself wor- 
thily in each of these offices, he may ascend gradually to 
the height of the episcopal function ; and in every one of these 
degrees he shall continue some considerable time, that his 
faith, and good conversation, and constancy, and moderation 
may be known.” The same rule is prescribed by the coun- 
cil of Bracara* and some others. And that it was the anci- 
ent practice of the Church, appears from what Cyprian says® 
of Cornelius, “that he was not made bishop of Rome all of 
a sudden, but went gradually through all the offices of the 
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1 Socrat. lib. vi. c. 2. lib. vii. c. 29. Sozom. lib. viii, c. 2. 2 Ambros. Ep. 
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Church, till his merits advanced him to the episcopal throne.” 
Theodoret' commends Athanasius upon the same account; 
and Gregory Nazianzen? speaks to the honour of St. Basil, 
with some reflection on several bishops of his age, “ that he 
did not as soon as he was baptized leap into a bishopric, as 
some other ambitious persons did, but rise to his honour by 
degrees.” He adds, “ that in military affairs, this rule was 
generally observed; every great general is first a common 
soldier, then a captain, then a commander ; and it would be 
happy for the Church,” says he, “ if matters were always so 
ordered in it.” By this time it seems this rule was fre- 
quently transgressed, without any reason or necessity ;,but 
only by the ambition of some who affected the office of 
bishop, yet were not willing to undergo the inferior offices 
that were preparative to it. 


Sscr. 5.—Deacons might be ordained Bishops, though never ordained 
Presbyters. 

But I must observe, that it was not always necessarily 
required, that a man should be ordained presbyter first. in 
order to be made a bishop; for deacons were as commonly 
made bishops as any other. Ceecilian was no more than 
archdeacon® of Carthage, when he was ordained bishop, as 
we learn from Optatus. And both Theodoret* and Epi- 
phanius® say, “that Athanasius was but a deacon, when he 
was made bishop of Alexandria.” Liberatus observes the 
same® of Peter Moggus and Esaias, two other bishops of 
Alexandria; as also of Agapetus’ and Vigilius, bishops of 
Rome. Socrates? and Theodoret® relate the same of 
Felix, bishop of Rome, who was ordained in the place 
of Liberius. Eusebius’ takes notice of one of his own 
name, a deacon of Alexandria, who was made bishop 
of Laodicea. And Socrates" says Chrysostom made 
Heraclides, one of his own deacons, bishop of Ephe- 
sus, and Serapion, bishop of Heraclea. And that this was 
pestis ork Shes nl eel 


1 Theod. lib. i. c, 25. 2 Naz. Orat. 20, in Laud. Basil. p. 335. 
3 Optat. lib. i. p. 41. 4 Theodor. lib. i. c. 25. 6 Epiphan. Her. 
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a general practice, and agreeable to’ canon, appears also 
from a letter of pope Leo, where speaking’ of the election 
of a metropolitan, he says,’ “ he ought to be chosen either 
out of the presbyters, or out’ of the deacons of the Church.” 


Sect. 6.—Bishops in Cases of Necessity chosen out of the Inferior Orders. 


Sometimes in cases of necessity bishops were chosen out 
of the inferior orders, subdeacons, readers, &c. Liberatus 
says, Silverius, who was competitor with Vigilius for the 
bishopric of Rome, was but a subdeacon2 And St. Austin 
himself, when he erected his new bishopric at Fussala, be- 
ing disappointed of the person whom he intended to have 
had consecrated bishop, offered one Antonius, a reader, to 
the primate, to be ordained bishop in his room; and the 

_primate, without any scruple immediately ordained him; 

_though, as St. Austin? testifies, he was but a young man, 
who. had never showed himself in any other office of the 
Church beside that of reader. 


Sect. 7.—And in some extraordinary Cases ordained immediately from 
Laymen. 


There want not also several stances of persons, who 
were ordained bishops immediately of laymen, when God, 
by his particular providence, seemed to point them out as 
the fittest men, in some certain junctures, to be employed 
in his service. Thusit was in the known case of St. Ambrose, 
who was but newly baptized, when he was ordained bishop, 
as both Paulinus,’ and all the historians testify. When the 
people of Milan were so divided in the election of a bishop, 
that the whole city was in an uproar, he bemg preetor of 
the place, came in upon them, to appease the tumult, as b 
virtue of his office he thought himself obliged to do; and 
making an eloquent speech to them, it had a sort of mira- 
culous effect upon them; for they all immediately left off 
their dispute, and unanimously cried out, « They would 
have Ambrose to be their bishop ;”. which the emperor un- 


. ' Leo Ep. Ixxxiv. ¢.6. Ex Presbyteris ejusdem Ecclesiz, vel ex Diacon- 
ibus eligatur, * Liberat. Brey. c. 22, 8 Aug. Ep. eclxi. ad 


Celestin. * Paulin. Vit. Ambros, p- 3. Ruffin. lib ii. c. 11. 'Theod. 
lib. iv. c, 6 et'7. Socrat. lib, iy, c. 30. Sozom. lib. vi. c, 24, 
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derstanding, and looking upon it as a providential call, he 
ordered him to be baptized, (for he was but yet a catechu- 
men,) and in a few days after to be ordained their bishop. 
St. Cyprian was another instance of the like providential 
dispensation ; for Pontius! says, in his life, “'That he was 
chosen bishop by the judgment of God and the favour of 
the people, though he was but a neophyte, or newly bap- 
tized.” Socrates* and Sozomen? say the same of Necta- 
rius, Gregory Nazienzen’s successor at Constantinople, 
“That he was chosen bishop bythe second general-coun- 
cil, whilst he had his mystical garments on him,” meaning 
those white garments, which the newly-baptized were used 
to wear. Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, m Pontus, St. 
Basil’s predecessor, was not baptized, but only a catechu- 
men, when he was chosen bishop; as Nazianzen himself* 
informs us. And Eucherius was but a monk, that is, a lay- 
man, when he was chosen and ordained bishop of Lyons, 
as Baronius® says, from Hilarius Arelatensis, in the life of 
Honoratus. Chrysostom® seems to say the same of Philo- 
gonius, bishop of Antioch, when he reports of him, “ That 
he was taken from the court of judicature, and carried from 
the judge’s bench to the bishop’s throne, dd PBnuaroc 
Suasexs tw Biya ieodv. In all these instances there seems 
to have been the hand of God, and the direction of provi- 
dence, which supersedes all ordinary rules and canons ; 
and therefore these ordinations were never censured as un- 
canonical or irregular, though contrary to the letter of a 
common rule. Because the rule itself was to be understood 
with this limitation and exception, as one of the ancient 
canons’ explains itself, and all others that relate to this 
matter; saying, “ One that is newly converted from Gen- 
tilism, or a vicious life, ought not presently to be advanced 
to a bishopric; for it is not fit that he who has yet given no 
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proof of himself, should be made a teacher of others; un- 
less it be so ordained by the grace and appointment of God 
himself, ci prs xard Setay Xdpw Taro yévorro.” For in this 
case there could be no dispute, the will of God being’ su- 
perior to all human canons whatsoever. And therefore, 
though the same limitation be not expressed in other ca- 
nons, yet it is evident that they are always to be understood 
with this exception: upon which account, it was not reck- 
oned any breach of canon to make a layman bishop, when 
providence seemed first to grant a dispensation, by direct- 
ing the Church to be unanimous in the choice of such a 
person. They did not, in such cases, make a layman re- 
ceive one order one day, and another the next, and so go 
through the several orders in the compass of a week, but 
made him bishop at once, when need required, without any 
other ordination. The contrary custom is a modern prac- 
tice, scarce ever heard of till the time of Photius, Anno, 858, 
who, to avoid the imputation of not coming: gradually to his 
bishopric, was, on the first day, made a monk, on the se- 
cond, a reader, on the third, a sub-deacon, on the fourth, a 
deacon, on the fifth, a presbyter, and. on the sixth, a patri- 
arch, as Nicetas David, a writer of that age, informs us in 
the Life of Ignatius. Spalatensis? observes the same prac- 
tice to be continued in the Romish Church, under pretence 
of complying with the ancient canons ; though nothing can 
be more contrary to the true intent and meaning of them, 
which was, that men should continue some years in every 
order, to give some proof of their behaviour to the Church, 
and not pass cursorily through all orders, in five or six days 
time; which practice, as it does not answer the end of the 


Canons, so it is altogether without precedent in the primi- 
tive Church. 


-_ ' Nicet. Vit, Ignat. Concil, tom. viii. p. 1199. ? Spalat. de Repub. 
lib, iii. c. 4. n. 19. p, 430. 
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CHAP. XI, 

_ Of some particular Laws and Customs observed about. the 

Ordination of Bishops. 


Sect. 1,—Bishoprics not to be void above three Months. 


When any bishopric became void by the death or cession 
of its bishop, then, forasmuch as bishops were looked upon 
as a necessary constituent part of the Church, all imagin- 
able care was taken to fill up the vacancy with all conveni- 
ent speed. In the African Churches a year was the utmost 
limit that was allowed for a vacancy; for if within that 
time a new election was not made, he that was appointed 
administrator of the Church during the vacancy, whose bu- 
siness it was to procure and hasten the election, was to be 
turned out of his office, and a new one put in his room, by 
a canon of the fifth council of Carthage,! which is also con- 
firmed in the African code.2 But in other places this was 
limited to a much shorter time: for by a canon? of the ge- 
neral council of Chalcedon, every metropolitan is obliged 
to ordain a new bishop in the vacant see, within the space 
of three months, under pain of ecclesiastical censure, un- 
less some unavoidable necessity forced him to defer, it 
longer. 


Sect. 2.—In some Places a new Bishop was chosen before the old one 
5 was buried. 


At Alexandria the custom was to proceed immediately to 
election as soon as the bishop was dead, and before he was 
interred. Epiphanius* hints at this custom, when he says, 
«They were used to make no delay after the decease of a 
bishop, but chose one presently, to preserve peace among: 
the people, that they might not run into factions about the 
choice of a successor.” But Liberatus? is a little more par- 





1 Con, Carth. 5. can. 8. 2 Cod: Can. Eccl. Afric. can. 75. 3 Con. 
“Chalced. can. 25. *Epiphan. Her. 69. Arian. n. 11. poy ypovifew 
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ticular in describing the circumstances of it. He says, “it 
was customary for the successor to watch over the body of 
the deceased bishop, and to lay his right hand upon his 
head, and to bury him with his own hands, and then take 
the pall of St. Mark, and put it upon himself, and so sit in 
his throne.” To these authorities we may add that of 
Socrates, who says, “that Cyril, of Alexandria, was en- 
throned the third day after the death of Theophilus.” And 
he intimates, that the same thing was practised in other 
places; for Proclus, bishop of Constantinople,? was en- 
throned before Maximian, his predecessor, was interred ; 
and, after his enthronement, he performed the funeral office 
for him. And this was done at the instance and command 
of the emperor Theodosius, that there might be no dispute 
or tumult raised in the Church about the election of a 
bishop. 

Sect. 3.—Some Instances of longer Vacancies in Times of Difficulty and 

Persecution. 

Yet, notwithstandmg this care and diligence of the 
Church in filling up vacant sees, if sometimes happened, 
that the election of bishops was deferred to a much longer 
season. For in Afric, at the time of the collation of Car- 
thage, thete were ho less than three-score bishoprics void at 
once, which was above an eighth part of the whole; for 
the whole number of bishops was but four hundred and 
sixty-six, whereof two hundred and eighty-six were then 
present at the conference, and one hundred and twenty were 
absent by reason of sickness or old age; besides which, 
there were sixty vacant sees, which were unprovided of 
bishops at that time, as the Catholies ° told the Donatists, 
who pretended to vie numbers with them, though they 
were but two hundred and seventy-nine. What was the 
particular reason of so many vacancies at that juncture, is 
not said; but probably it might be the difficulty of the times, 
that Catholic bishops could not there be placed where the 
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Donatists had gotten full possession. Or, perhaps, it might 
be the negligence of the people, who contented themselves 
with administrators durmg the vacancy, and would not ad- 
mit of a new bishop. The council of Macriani, mentioned 
by Fulgentius Ferrandus,' takes notice of this dilatory prac- 
tice in some Churches, and censures it by a canon, which 
orders the administrators, who were always some neigh- 
bouring bishops, to be removed; and condemns such 
Churches to continue without administrators, till they 
sought for a bishop of their own. Another reason of long 
vacancies in some times and places, was the difficult cir- 
cumstances the Churches lay under in time of persecution. 
For the bishops, were the men chiefly aimed at by the perse- 
cutors ; and therefore, when one bishop was martyred, the 
Church sometimes was forced to defer the ordination of 
another, either because it was scarce possible to go about it 
in such times of exigency, or because she was unwilling to 
expose another bishop immediately to the implacable fury 
of a raging adversary, and bring upon herself a more vio- 
lent storm of persecution. The Roman® clergy give this 
for their reason to Cyprian, why, after the martyrdom of 
Fabian, they did not immediately proceed to a new election: 
the state of affairs, and the difficulty af the times, was such 
as would not permit it. Baronius* reckons the time of this 
vacancy a year and three months ; but others,* who are more 
exact in the calculation, make it a year and five months ; by 
either of which accounts, it was above a year beyond the 
time limited by the canons. But this was nothing in com- 
parison of that long vacancy of the bishopric of Carthage, 
‘in the time of the Arian persecution, under Gensericus and 
Hunericus, two heretical kings of the Vandals, which Vic- 
tor Uticensis® says was no less than twenty-four years, 


1 Ferrand. Brey. Canon. c. 23, ap. Justel. tom. i. p. 449, Ut Interventores 
Episcopi conveniant plebis que Episcopum non habent, ut Episcopum accipi- 
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Post excessum nobilissine memoria virj Fabiani, nondum est Episcopus *, 
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during all which time the Church of Carthage had no 
bishop. But these were difficulties upon the Church, and 
matters of force, not her choice; for in times of peace she 
always acted otherwise, and did not think such extraordi- 
nary instances fit precedents to be drawn into example, 
much less to be drawn into consequence and argued upon, 
as some’ have done, that, therefore, the Church may be 
without bishops, because she subsisted, in some extraordi- 
nary vacancies, without them, when she could not have 
them ; which argument would hold as well against any 
other order as that of bishops, did but they who urge this 
argument rightly consider it. 


Sect. 4.—Three Bishops required to the Ordination of a Bishop. 


But to return to the ordination of bishops. At the time 
appointed for ordination, the metropolitan was used to send 
forth his circular letters, and summon all the bishops of the 
‘province to meet at the place where the new bishop was to 
be ordained, and assist at his consecration. The presence 
of them all was required, if they could conveniently attend ; 
if not, they were to send their consent in writing’; in which 
‘case, three bishops, with the assistance or consent of the 
metropolitan, were reckoned a sufficient canonical number 
to perform the ceremony of consecration. St. Cyprian? 
speaks of it as the general practice of the Church in his 
time, to have all the bishops of the province present at an 
such ordination. And Eusebius? particularly takes notice 
of the ordination of Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, who 
succeeded Narcissus, that he was ordained pera Kowwne roy 
emloxdrwv yveunc, with the common consent of the bishops of 
his province. The council of Chaleedon* calls this a cano- 
nical ordination, when the metropolitan, with all or most of 
his provincial bishops, ordain the bishops of their own pro- 
vince, as the canons have appomted. And the general 


* Blondel. Apol, * Cypr. Ep. Ixviii. al. Ixvii. ad Fratr. Hispan. p. 172. 
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council of Constantinople? justified the ordinations of Fla- 
vian, bishop of Antioch, and Cyril, of Jerusalem, as cano- 
nical in this respect, because they were ordained by the 
bishops of their provinces, synodically met together. This 
was the ancient rule of the council of Nice, which requires 
the assistance of all the bishops of the province, if they 
could conveniently? attend the ordination. But, forasmuch 
as that either, through urgent necessity, or by reason of 
their great distance, it might happen’ that all of them could 
not be present, it is added, ** That in that case, three bishops 
should be sufficient to ordain, provided the metropolitan 
and the rest sent their consent in writing ; but, under three, 
the canons did not generally allow of.” The first council 
of Arles; and the third of Carthage,* require three besides 
the metropolitan. And the second council of Arles® does 
not allow the metropolitan to be one of the three; but saith 
expressly, “ That he shall take the assistance of three pro- 
vincial bishops beside himself, and not presume to ordain a 
bishop without them.” It is true those called the Aposto- 
ical Canons® and Constitutions’ allow the ordination that is 
performed by two bishops only. But this is contrary to all 
other canons; which are so far from allowing two bishops 
to ordain by themselves, that the council of Orange® or- 
ders both the ordaining bishops, and the ordained, to be 
deposed: and the council of Riez® actually deposed Armen- 
tarius for this very thing ; because he had not three bishops 
to ordain him. All Churches, indeed, did not punish such 
ordinations with the same severity ; but in all places they 





1 Ep. Synod. ap. Theodor. lib. v. c. 9. 2 Con. Nic. con. 4. 
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were reckoned uncanonical. When Paulinus ordained 
Evagrius, bishop of Antioch, Theodoret? takes notice “ that 
this was done against the laws of the Church,” because he 
was ordained by a single person, and without the consent 
of the provincial bishops. And Synesius* says the same of 
the ordination of Siderius, bishop of Palebisca, “that it was 
irregular,” because he neither had the consent of the bishop 
of Alexandria, his metropolitan, nor three bishops to ordain 
him. It was to avoid this censure of irregularity, that 
Novatian, when he set himself up to be bishop of Rome, 
against Cornelius, sent for three bishops out of the furthest 
corner of Italy, to come and ordain* him, lest it should be 
objected against him, that he had not a canonical ordina- 
tion, And upon this account, when Pelagius the First was 
to be ordained bishop of Rome, because three bishops 
could not be procured, a presbyter* was taken in to make 
up the number; in all which, the general practice of the 
Church is very clearly seen and described. 


Sect. 5.—Yet Ordinations by one Bishop allowed to be valid, though not 

canonical. 

Yet it must be observed, though this was the common 
rule and practice of the Church, yet it was not simply and 
absolutely of the essence of ordination; for the Church 
many times admitted of the ordinations of bishops that were 
consecrated only by one or two bishops. The council of 
Orange,’ which orders both the ordaining bishops and the 
ordained to be deposed, in case two bishops only ordained 
a bishop with his consent, decrees notwithstanding, “ that if 
a bishop was ordained, by any sort of violence, against his 
will, though only by two bishops, in that case, his ordina- 
tion should stand good, because he was passive in the 
thing, and not consenting to the breach of the canons. And 
without this passivity there are several instances of or- 
dinations by two bishops only, the validity of which we do 
SRT re ete ee 

' Theod, lib. y. c. 23. *Synes, Ep. 67. 5 Euseb. lib. vi. 
c. 43. ex Epist. Cornel. * Lib. Pontifical. Vit. Pelag. Dum non 
essent Episcopi, qui eum ordinarent, inventi sunt duo Episcopi, Joannes de 


Perusio, et Bonus de Ferentino, et Andreas Presbyter de Ostia, et ordinaye- 
runt eum, ° Con. Arausic. 1. c. 21, 
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not find disputed. Pelagius, bishop of Rome, was reckoned 
a true bishop, though, as we have just now heard, he had 
but two bishops and a presbyter to ordain him. Dioscorus, 
of Alexandria, was consecrated likewise by two bishops 
only, and those under ecclesiastical censure; as we learn 
from an epistle of the bishops of Pontus,! at the end of the 
council of Chalcedon. Yet neither that council, nor any 
others, ever questioned the validity of his ordination, un- 
less, perhaps, those Pontic bishops did,who eall it nefandam 
aique imaginariam ordinationem. Siderius, bishop of 
Palebisca, was ordained by one bishop; yet Athanasius not 
only allowed his ordination and confirmed it, but finding 
him to be a useful man, he afterwards advanced him, as 
‘Synesius* says, to the metropolitical see of Ptolemais. 
Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, ordained Evagrius, his succes~ 
sor, without any other bishop to assist him; which, though 
it was done against canon, yet Theodoret assures us,3 that 
both the bishops of Rome and Alexandria owned Evagrius 
for a true bishop, and never in the least questioned the va- 
lidity of his ordination. And though they afterwards con- 
sented to acknowledge Flavian, (at the instance of Theo-— 
dosius,) to put an end to the schism, yet they did it upon 
this condition, that the ordinations of such as had been or- 
dained by Evagrius, should be reputed valid also; as we 
learn from the letters of pope Innocent,’ who lived not 
long after this matter was transacted. 


Sect. 6.—The bishop of Rome not privileged to ordain alone, any more than 
any other single Bishop. 

Hence it appears, that the ordination of a bishop made by 
any single bishop was valid, if the Church thought fit to 
allow it; nor had the bishop of Rome any peculiar privilege 
in this matter above other men, though some pretend to 





1 Concil. tom. iv. p. 960. Ordinationem suam 4 damnatis Episcopis, et hec 
duobus, accepit, cium Regule Patrum vel tres Episcopos corporaliter 
adesse in hujusmodi dispensationibus omnino prospiciant. a Synes, 
Ep. 67. «=8Pheod. lib. v. c. 23. *Innoc. Ep. 14 ad Boni- 
fac. Ecclesia Antiochena ita pacem postulavit et meruit, ut et Evagrianos suis 
ordinibus ac locis, intemerata ordinatione, quam acceperant a memorato, 
susciperet, 
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make a distinction. There is indeed an ancient canon 
alleged in the collection of Fulgentius Ferrandus, out of 
the council of Zella and the letters of Siricius, which seems 
to make a reserve in behalf of the bishop of Rome; for it 
says,’ “one bishop shall not ordain a bishop, the Roman 
Church excepted.” But Cotelerius? ingenuously owns this 
to be a corruption in the the text of Ferrandus, foisted by 
the ignorance or fraud of some modern transcriber, who 
confounded two decrees of. Siricius into one, and changed 
the words, Sedes Apostolica Primatis, into Sedes Apostolica 
Romana ; for in the words of Siricius? there is no mention 
made at all of the Roman Church,. but it is said, “ that no 
one shall ordain without the consent of the Apostolical See, 
that is, the primate or metropolitan of the province; and 
that one bishop alone shall not ordain a bishop, because 
that is arrogant and assuming, and looks like giving an or- 
dination by stealth, and is expressly forbidden by the Nicene 
council.” So that in these times the bishops of Rome were 
under the direction of the canons, and did not presume to 
think they had any privilege of ordaining singly, above what 
was common to the rest of their order. 


Sect. 7.—Every Bishop to be ordained in his own Church, 


The next thing to be taken notice of in this affair, is that 
every bishop by the laws and custom of the Church, was to 
be ordained in his own Church, in the presence of his own 
people. Which is plainly intimated by Cyprian* when he 
says, “that to celebrate ordinations aright, the neighbour- 
ing bishops of the province were «used to meet at the Church 
where the new bishop was to be ordained, and there proceed 
to his election and ordination.” And this was so generally 


* Ferrand. Brev. Canon. c.6. Ut unus Episcopus Episcopum non ordinet, 
excepta Ecclesia Romana. Concilo Zellensi. Ex Epistolé Pape Siricii. 
* Coteler. Not. in Constit, Apost. lib. iii. ¢. 20, 8 Siric. Ep. iv. ¢. 1. 
Ut extra conscientiam Sedis Apostolice, hoc est, Primatis, nemo audeat ordi- 
nare. It. c¢, 2. Ne unus Episcopus Episcopum ordinare presumat propter 
arrogantiam, ne furtivum prestitum beneficium videatur. Hoc nim et a Sy- 
nodo Nicwen& constitutum est atque definitum. *Cypr. Ep. Ixviii. al. 
Ixvii. ad Fratr. Hispan. p. 172. Ad Ordinationes rité celebrandas, ad eam 
Plebem, cui Prepositus ordinatur, Episcopi ejusdem provincia proximi 
qtuque conveniant, &¢, Hach) 
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the practice of the whole Church, that Pope Julius! made it 
an objection against Gregory of Alexandria, who was ob- 
truded on the Church by the Eusebian party, in the room of 
Athanasius, that he was ordained at Antioch, and not in his 
own Church, but sent thither with a band of soldiers; 
whereas by the ecclesiastical canon, he ought to have been 
ordained, én’ during rig éxxAnotac, inthe Church of Alexandria 
aself, and that by the bishops of his own province, This 
rule was very nicely observed in the African Churches, 
where it was the constant custom for the primate (whose 
office it was to ordain bishops) to go to the Church where 
the new bishop was to be settled, and ordain him there. Of 
this we have several instances in St. Austin, who himself 
was ordained in his own Church at Hippo? by the primate of 
Numidia; and having divided his diocese, and erected a 
new bishopric at Fussala, and elected a bishop, he sent for 
the primate, though living? at a great distance, to come to 
the place, and ordain him there. 


Sxcr. 8.—The ancient Form of Ordination of Bishops. 

As tothe manner and form of ordaining a bishop, it is thus 
briefly described by one of the councils* of Carthage ; “when 
a bishop is ordained, two bishops shall hold the book of the 
Gospels over his head; and, whilst one pronounces the bless- 
ing or consecration-prayer, all the rest of the bishops that 
are present, shall lay their hands upon his head.” The cere- 
mony of laying the Gospels upon his head seems to have 
been in usein all Churches. For the author® of the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions (a Greek writer whois supposed to relate 
the customs of the third century) makes mention of it, only 
with this difference, that instead of two bishops, there two 
deacons are appointed to hold the Gospels open over his 
head, whilst the senior bishop or primate, with two other 





1 Jul. Ep. ad. Oriental. ap. Athanas. Apol. 2. tom. i. p. 749. ; 2 Pos- 
sid. Vit. Aug. c. 8. _ 8 Aug. Ep. 26]. Propter quem ordinandum, 
sanctum senem, qui tunc Primatum Numide gerebat, de longinquo ut veniret 
rogans, literis impetravi. #Con. Carth. iv. c. 2. _Episcopus cum ordi- 
natur, duo Episcopi ponant et teneant Evangeliorum codicem super caput et 
verticem ejus, et uno super eum fundente benedictionem, reliqui omnes Epis- 
copi, qui adsunt, manibus suis caput ejus tangant. 5 Constit. Apost. 
lib. viii. c. 4, 
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bishops assisting him, pronounes the prayer of consecration, 
This ceremony of holding the Gospels over his head, is 
also mentioned by St. Chrysostom? and the author of the 
Keclesiastical Hierarchy, under the name of Dionysius, who 
says it was a peculiar ceremony used only in the ordination 
of a bishop. A 


‘Sect. 9.—A Form of Prayer used at their Consecration. 


The author of the Constitutions recites one of the ancient 
forms of prayer, the close of which is? in these words: “Grant 
to him, O Lord Almighty, by thy Christ, the communication 
of the Holy Spirit, that he may have power to remit sins 
according to thy commandment, and to confer orders accord- 
ing to thy appointment, and to loose every bond according 
to the power whichThou gayest to the Apostles ; that he may 
pleaseThee in meekness anda pure heart, constantly, blame- 
less, and without rebuke ; and may offer unto Thee that pure 
unbloody sacrifice, which Thou by Christ hast appointed to 
be the mystery or sacrament of the new covenant, for a 
sweet-smelling savour, through Jesus Christ thy Holy Son, 
our God and Saviour, by whom be glory, honour and wor- 
ship to Thee, in the Holy Spirit, now and for ever. Amen.” 
It is not to be imagined that one and the same form was 
used in all Churches; for every bishop having liberty to 
frame his own liturgy, as there were different liturgies in 
different Churches, so it is most reasonable to suppose the 
primates or metropolitans had different forms of consecration 
though there are now no remains of them in being, to give 
us any further information. 


Secr. 10.—Of their Enthronement, Homilie Enthronistice and Litera 
Enthronistice. 

The consecration being ended the bishops that were pre- 
sent conducted the new-ordained bishop to his chair or 
throne, and there placing him, they all saluted him with an 
holy kiss in the Lord. Then the Scriptures being read 
(according to custom, as part of the daily service) the new 


: Chrys. de Laudib. Evang. cited by Habertus, p. 79. Dionys, Eccles. 
Hierarch, c. v. par. 3. sect. i. p. 364, * Constit, lib. viii, ¢. 5, 
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bishop made a discourse or exposition upon them, which 
was usually called, Sermo Enthronisticus, from the time and 
circumstances in which it was spoken. Such was that 
famous homily of Meletius, bishop of Antioch, mentioned 
by Epiphanius' and Sozomen, for which he was immediately 
sent into banishment by Constantius. Socrates frequently 
takes notice of such homilies made by bishops? at their in- 
stalment; and Liberatus® speaking of Severus of Antioch, 
mentions his exposition made upon that occassion, calling 
it, Expositio in Inthronismo. It was usual also for bishops 
immediately after their instalment, to send letters to foreign 
bishops to give them an account of their faith and ortho- 
doxy, that they might receive letters of peace and com- 
munion again from them. Which letters were therefore called 
Litere Enthronistice, or Sv\\aBai’ EvSorrstxat ,as Evagrius* 
terms them, speaking of the circular letters, which Severus, 
bishop of Antioch, wrote to the rest of the patriarchs upon 
that occasion. These were otherwise called communicatory 
letters, Kowwvuxd Svyyedupara, as the council of Antioch, 
that deposed Paulus Samosatensis, terms them. For the 
fathers in that council haying ordained Domnus in the 
room of Paul, gave notice thereof to all Churches, telling 
them, “ that they signified it to them for this reason, that they 
might write to Domnus, and receive, KOLvuviKd ovyyodupara,° 
communicatory letters from him :” which, as Valesius® rightly 
notes, do not mean there those letters of communion which 
bishops were used to grant to persons trayelling into foreign 
countries; but such letters as they wrote to each other, 
upon their own ordination, to testify their communion mutu- 
ally with one another. These letters are also called Syno- 
dice by Liberatus,’ who says, “ this custom of every new 
bishop’s giving intimation of his own promotion to those of 
his own order, was so necessary, that the omission of it was 
interpreted a sort of refusal to hold communion with the rest 
of the world, and a virtual charge of heresy upon them.” 
5 ne yaa ae aN eR a OS 
Sozom. lib. iv. c. 28, 2 Soerat. lib. ii. c. 43. Lib. 
4 Wyagr. lib.iv. c. 4 
7 Liberat. Bre- 


1 Epiphan, Her. 73. 
vii. c. 29. 8 Liberat. Breviar. c. 19. 
5 Buseb. lib. vii. c. 30. 6 Vales. Not. in Loc. 
viar. c. 17. Quia Literas Synodicas nen direxisset, &¢ 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Rule which prohibits Bishops to be ordained in 
small Cities. 


Sect. 1.—The Reason of the Law against placing Bishops in small Cities. 


Bzrorx I end this discourse about bishops, I must give 
an account of two rules more respecting their ordination. 
The first of which was, that bishops should not be placed in 
small cities or villages. Which law was first made by the 
council of Sardica, with a design to keep up the honour 
and dignity of the episcopal order; as the reason is given 
in the canon made about it; which says, “It shall not be 
lawful to place a bishop ina village, or small? city, wherea 
single presbyter will be sufficient; for in such places, there 
is no need to set a bishop, lest the name and authority of 
bishops be brought into contempt.” Some add to this the 
fifty-seventh canon of the council of Laodicea, which forbids 
the placing of bishops in villages, and in the country,® 
appointing visitors to be constituted in their room; but this 
canon speaks not of absolute bishops, but of theChorepiscopi, 
who were subject to other bishops, of which I shall treat 
particularly hereafter. However there is no dispute about 
the Sardican canon, for the reason annexed explains its 
meaning, that it prohibits universally the ordination of 
bishops in small cities and country places, 


Sgcr. 2,—Some Exceptions to this Rule in Egypt, Libya, Cyprus, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, &c, ; 

But it may be observed that this rule did never generally 
obtain ; for both before and after the council of Sardica, 
there were bishops both in small cities and villages. Na- 
zianzum was but a very small city; Socrates? ealls it 
TOC évreAife, a Little one ; and upon the same account 
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Gregory Nazianzen," styles his own father, who was bishop 
of it, puxporodirne, a little bishop, and one of the second 
order. Yet he was no Chorepiscopus, but as absolute a 
bishop in his own diocese, as the bishop of Rome or Alex- 
andria. Gere, near Pelusium, was but a small city, as 
Sozomen? notes, yet it was a bishop’s see. Theodoret ob- 
serves the same of Dolicha, where Maris was bishop, that 
it was but a very little city; wodlevn opuixpa, he calls it. And 
he says the like of Cucusus,* in Armenia, the place whither 
Chrysostom was banished: yet as small a city as it was, 
Chrysostom® found a bishop there, who treated him very 
civilly and respectfully in his exile. Synesius makes men- 
tion of the bishop of Olbiz, in one® of his epistles, and at 
the same time tells us the place was but a village; for he 
calls the people, dinoc Kwunrnc, a country people. So he 
says in another’ epistle, that Hydrax and Palebisca had for 
some time each of them their own bishop; though they 
were but villages of Pentapolis, formerly belonging to the 
diocese of Erythra, to which they were some time after an- 
nexed again. In Sozomen’s time, among the Arabians and 
Cyprians, it was an usual thing to ordain bishops, not only 
in cities, but villages; as also among the Novatians and 
Montanists in Phrygia: all which he affirms® upon his own 
knowledge. Some think Dracontius was such a bishop, 
because Athanasius® styles his bishopric, Xwpuc erioKxomny. 
But whether this means that he was an absolute bishop, or 
only a Chorepiscopus, as others think, is not very easy to 
determine. As neither what kind of bishops those were, 
which the council-of Antioch,’ in their synodical epistle 
against Paulus Samosatensis, calls country bishops; for per- 
haps they might be only Chorepiscopi, or dependant 
bishops, as Valesius conjectures. But this cannot be said of 
those mentioned by Sozomen, nor of the other instances I 





1 Naz. Orat. 19. de Laud. Patr. tom.i. p. 310. 2 Sozom. lib. viii. c. 19. 
Toc puKkpa. 3 Theod. lib. v. c. 4. 4Theod. lib. ii. c. 5. et Lib. 
v.c. 34. 5 Chrys. Ep. 125. ad Cyriacum. 6 Synes. Ep. 76. 
“Td. Ep. 67. Kdpa dé adrai Wevramodewe. 8 Sozom. lib. vii. ¢. 19. 
"Rorly dry & bv Keane erioxoror tepavrar, bc mapa ’ApapPiorg Kj Kumprorg EyVOV, 
&e. 9 Athanas. Epist. ad Dracont. tom. i. p. 954. a WW Ap. 
Euseb. lib. vii. c.30. ’Emicxomec Tov 6udpwy aypuy re & Tohewy. 
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have given out of Synesius, and the rest of the fore-cited 
authors ; from whose testimonies it plamly appears, that 
there were bishops in very small cities, and sometimes in 
villages, notwithstanding the contrary decree of the Sardi- 
can council, It is also very observable, that in Asia Minor, 
a tract of land not much larger than the isle of Great Britain, 
(including but two dioceses of the Roman empire) there 
were almost four hundred bishops ; as appears from the an- 
cient Notitia of the Church. Whence it may be collected, 
that Cucusus and Nazianzum were not the only small cities 
in those parts; but that there were many other cities and 
dioceses, of no very great extent, in suchanumber. 


Sect, 3.—Reasons for erecting Bishoprics in small Cities. 


One thing that contributed much to the multiplication of 
bishoprics, and that caused them to be erected sometimes 
in small places, was, that in the primitive Church every 
bishop, with the consent of his metropolitan, or the appro- 
bation of a provincial council, had power to divide his own 
diocese, and ordain a new bishop in some convenient part of 
it, for the good of the Church; whenever he found his dio- 
cese too large, or the places to lie at too great a distance, 
or the multitude of converts to increase, and make the care 
and incumbrance of his diocese become too great a burden 
for him. This was the reason why St. Austin! erected a 
new bishopric at Fussala, a town in his own diocese, about 
forty miles from Hippo. It was a place where great num- 
bers had been converted from the schism of the Donatists, 
and some remained to be converted still ;.but the place lying 
at so great a distance, he could not bestow that care and 
diligence, either in ruling the one, or regaining the other, 
which he thought necessary ; and therefore he prevailed 
with the primate of Numidia, to come and ordain one Anto-~ 
nius, to be bishop there. And this was consonant to the 
rules of the African Church, which allowed new bishopries 








* Augustin. Epist. 261. ad Celestin. Qudd ab Hippone memoratum Cas- 
tellum millibus quadraginta Sejungitur, cim in eis regendis, et eorum reli- 
quiis, licét exiguis, eolligendis—me viderem latius quam oportebat extendi, 
nee adhibende sufficerem diligentiz, quam certissima ratione adhiberi debere 
cernebam, Episcopum ibi erdinandum constituendumque curayi. 
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to be erected? in any diocese where there was need, if the 
bishop of the diocese and the primate gave their consent to 
it; or, as Ferrandus® has it in his collection, if the bishop, 
the primate, and a provincial council; by their joint consent 
and authority, gave way to it. By virtue of these canons, 
during the time of the schism of the Donatists, many new 
bishoprics were erected in very small towns in Afric, as 
appears from the acts of the collation of Carthage, where 
the Catholics and Donatists mutually charge each other with 
this practice :-—<that they divided single bishoprics some- 
times into three or four, and made bishops in country towns 
and villages toaugment the numbers of their parties?” Thus 
im one place, we find Petilian, the Donatist,3 complaining, 
“that the Catholics had made four bishops in the diocese of 
Januarius, a Donatist bishop, to outdo them with numbers ;” 
and, in another place, Alypius, the Catholic, orders it to be 
entered* upon record, “that a great many Donatist bishops, 
there mentioned, were not ordained in cities, but only in 
country towns or villages.” To which, Petilian® replies, “that 
the Catholics did the same ; ordaining bishops in country 
towns, and sometimes in such places where they had no 
people.” His meaning is, that in those places all the people 
were turned Donatists, and for that very reason, the Catholic 
bishops thought.themselves obliged to divide their dioceses, 
and ordain new bishops in small towns, that they might outdo 
the Donatists, both in number and zeal, and more effectually 
labour in reducing the straying people back again to their 
ancient communion with the Catholic Church. This was 
the practice of Afric, and this their reason for erecting so 





? Concil. Carth. ii. c. 5. Si aceedente tempore, crescente Fide, Dei popu- 
lus multiplicatus desideravit proprium habere Rectorem, ejus videlicet volun- 
tate, in cujus potestate est Dicecesis constituta, habeat Episcopum, It. Con 
Carth. iii. c. 42. * Ferrand. Breviar. Canon. c. 18. Ut Episcopus 
non ordinetur in Dicecesi, que Episcopum nunquam habuit, nisi cum voluntate 
Episcopi, ad quem ipsa Diccesis pertinet, ex Concilio tamen plenario et Pri- 
matis Authoritate. 3 Collat. Carth. i.c. 117. Petilianus Episcopus 
dixit, in uné Plebe Januarii College nostri presentis, in una Dicecesi, quatuor 
sunt constituti contra ipsum; ut numerus scilicet augeretur. * Thid. c. 
18]. Alypius dixit, Scriptum sit istos omnes in villis vel in fundis esse 
Episcopos ordinatos, non in aliquibus civitatibus. 5 Ibid. c. 182. Pe- 
tilianus Episcopus dixit: Sic etiam tu multos habes per omnes agros dispersos. 
Immo crebros ubi habes, sané et sine populis habes. 
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many small bishoprics in those times of exigency; they had 
always an eye to the benefit and edification of the Church. 
Gregory Nazianzen, highly commends St. Basil's piety 
and prudence for the like practice. It happened in his 
time, that Cappadocia was divided into two provinces, and 
Tyana made the metropolis of the second province, in the 
civil account: this gave occasion to Anthimus, bishop of 
Tyana, to lay claim to the rights of a metropolitan in the 
Church, which St. Basil opposed, as injurious to his own 
Church of Caesarea; which, by ancient custom and prescrip- 
tion, had been the metropolis of the whole province. But 
Anthimus proving a very contentious adversary, and raising 
great disturbance and commotions about it, St. Basil was 
willing to buy the peace of the Church with the loss of his 
own rights: so he voluntarily relinquished his jurisdiction 
over that part of Cappadocia, which Anthimus laid claim to, 
and, to compensate his own loss in some measure, he erec- 
ted several new bishoprics in his own province; as, at 
 Sasima, and some other such obscure places of that region. 
- Now, though this was done contrary to the letter of a canon, 
yet Nazianzen extols the fact upon three accounts. F rst, 
because hereby a greater care was taken! of men’s souls. 
Secondly, by this means every city had its own revenues. 
And lastly, the war between the two metropolitans was ended. 
“ This,” he says, “was an admirable policy, worthy the great 
and noble soul of St. Basil, who could turn a dispute so to 
the benefit of the Church, and draw a considerable advantage 
out of a calamity, by making it an occasion to guard and 
defend his country with more bishops.” Whence we may 
collect, that in Nazianzen’s opinion, it isan advantage to the 
Church to be well stocked with bishops, and that it is no dis- 
honour to her to have bishops in small towns, when neces- 
sity and reason require it. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Rule which forbids Two Bishops to be ordained in 
one City. 


Secr, 1.—The general Rule and Practice of the Church, to have but one 
Bishop in a City. 

ANOTHER rule generally observed in the Church, was, 
that in one city there should be but one bishop, though it 
was large enough to admit of many presbyters. In the time 
of Cornelius, there were forty-six presbyters! in the Church 
of Rome, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, and ninety- 
four of the inferior orders of the clergy; and the body of 
the people, at a moderate computation, are reckoned by 
some* to be about fifty thousand; by others,? to be a far 
greater number; yet there was but one bishop over all 
these. So that when Novatian got himself ordained bishop 
of Rome, in opposition ‘to Cornelius, he. was” generally 
condemned over all the world, as transgressing the rule of 
the Catholic Church. Cyprian * delivers it as a maxim upon 
‘this occasion, “ That there ought to be but one bishop in 
a Church at a time, and one judge as the vicegerent of 
Christ.” ‘ Therefore,” he says,’ “ Novatian was no bishop, 
since there could not be a second after the first; but he was 
an adulterer, and a foreigner, and an ambitious usurper of 
another man’s church, who had been regularly ordained 
before him.” And so he was told not only by Cyprian,” but 
a whole African council at once; who, in return to Nova- 





1 Cornel. Ep. ad Fabium, ap. Euseb. lib. vi..c. 43. 2 Bishop Burnet, 
Letter iv. p. 207. 3 Basnag. Exerc. ad Annal. Baron. an. 44, p. 532. 
* Cypr. Epist. 55. al. 59, ad Cornel. p. 129,  Unus in Ecclesia ad tempus 
Sacerdos, et ad tempus Judex vice Christi. 5 Id. Epist. 52. al. 55. ad 
Antonian. p. 104. Cum post primum secundus esse non possit, quisquis post 

_unum, qui solus esse debeat, factus est, non jam secundus ille, sed nullus est. 
6 Ibid. p. 112. Nisi si Episcopus tibi videtur, qui, Episcopo in Ecclesia @ 
sedecim Coepiscopis facto, adulter atque extraneus, Episcopus fieri 4 de- 
‘sertoribus per ambitum nititur. 7 Cypr. Ep. 67. al. 68. ad Steph. 
p- 177. Se foris esse coepisse, nec posse 4 quoquam nostrum sibi communi- 
cari; qui, Episcopo Cornelio in Catholicé Ecclesia de Dei judicio, et cleri ac 
plebis suffragio ordinato, profanum altare erigere, adulteram cathedram 
collocare, et sacrilega contra verum Sacerdotem sacrificia offerre tentaverit. 
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tian’s communicatory letter, which (according to custom) 
he wrote to them upon his. ordination, sent him this plain 
and positive answer: “ That he was an alien, and that none 
of them could communicate with him, who had-attempted 
to erect a profane altar, and set up an adulterous chair, 
and offer sacrilegious sacrifice against Cornelius, the true 
bishop ; who had been ordained by the approbation of God, 
and the suffrage of the clergy and people. There were, 
indeed, some confessors at Rome, who at first sided with 
Novatian ; but Cyprian! wroté a remonstrating’ letter to 
them, wherein he soberly laid before them the sinfulness of 
their practice ; and his admonition wrought so effectually on 
some of the-chief of them, that not long after they returned 
to Cornelius, ‘and publicly confessed their fault in these 
words: “ We acknowledge our error; we have been imposed 
upon and deluded by treacherous and deceitful words ; for 
though we seemed to communicate with a schismatical and 
heretical man, yet our mind was always sincerely in the 
Church ; for we are not ignorant, that as there is but one 
God; one Christ the Lord, and one Holy Spirit, so there 
ought to be but one bishop ina catholic Church.” Pamelius? 
and others who take this for a confession of ‘the bishop of 
Rome's supremacy, betray either gross ignorance, or great 
‘partiality for a cause; for though this was spoken of a 
bishop of Rome, yet it was not peculiar to him, ‘but the 
common case of bishops in all Churches. Ignatius, and all 
the writers after him, who have gaid any thing of bishops, 
always speak of a single bishop in every Church. And 
though 4 Origen seems to say otherwise, that there were 
two bishops in every Church; yet as he explains his own 
notion, his meaning is the same with all the rest; for he 
says, “ the one was visible, the other invisible; the one an 
angel, the other a man.” So that his testimony (though 


’ Cypr. Ep. 44. al. 46. ad Nicostrat. et Maxim. * Cornel. Ep. 46. 
ad Cyprian. Nec enim ignoramus unum Deum esse, unum Christum Domi- 
hum, quem confessi sumus, unum Spiritum Sanctum, unum Episcopum in Ca- 


tholic& Ecclesia esse debere. ® Pamel. Not. in Loc. * Orig. 
Hom. 18.in Lue. Per singulas Ecclesias bini sunt Episcopi, alius visibilis, 
aliusinvisibilis. —_—— Heo puto inveniri simul posse et Angelum et Ho- 


minem bonos (leg, binos) Ecclesie Episcopos, 


~ 
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there be something peculiar in his notion) isa further con~ 
firmation of the Church’s practice.) o>: bye 
~The writers of the following ages do so frequently men- 
tion the same thing, ‘that it would be as tedious, as it is 
needless, to recite their! testimonies. Therefore I shall only 
add these two things.: First, that the council of Nice repeats 
and confirms this ancient rule: :for inthe eighth canon, 
which speaks of the Novatian bishops that return to the 
‘Catholic Church, itis said, that any’ bishop may admit them 
to officiate as presbyters in ‘the city, or as Chorepiscopt in 
the’ country; but not as city bishops, ‘forthis reason, tva py 
ty TH wore Ovo emioxoTor Wow, that there may not be two 
bishops in one city. Secondly, that in fact the people were 
generally possessed with the opinion‘of the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of having two bishops sit together: insomuch that 
Theodoret tells?» us; when Constantius proposed to the 
Roman people to have Liberius and Felix sit as co-partners, 
and govern the Chureh in common, they unanimously agreed 
to reject the «motion; erying out, One God, one Christ, 


one Bishop!) 


Srcr. 2,—Yet Two Bishops sometimes allowed by Compromise, to end a Dis: 
: ae _ pute, or. cure an inveterate Schism. seed 


\. Yetit must be observed; that as the great end and design 
of this rule was'to prevent schism, and ’preserve’ the peace 
and unity of the Church; so, on the other hand, when it 
manifestly appeared, that the allowing of two bishops in one 
city, im some certain circumstances and _ critical junctures, 
was the only way to, put an end to some long and inveterate 
schism; in that case there were some catholic bishops, who 
were willing to take a partner into their throne, and share the 
episcopal power.and dignity between them. Thus Méletius, 
bishop of Antioch, made the proposal to Paulinus’ his anta- 
gonist, who though he was of the same faith, yet kept up a 
Church diyided in communion from him. _ I shall relate the 
--1 See Chrysost. Epist,.126. ad Cyriac, et Hom. 1. in Philip. Jerom Fpist. 4. 
ad Rustic. Bp. 85. ad Evagr. Com. in Kit. 2. Pseudo-Hieron. Com. in] Tim. 
e./8. 12, Hilar, Diac. Com, in Phil. i. 1. It. in 1 Cor. xii. 28, et) in Tim. iit, 
12. Pacian, Ep: 3 ad Sempronian. Socrat. lib. vi. ¢. 22. Sozom. lib. iv.’ 
e. Meet 15. Theod. lib. iii. ¢. 4. 2'Theod. lib. ii. c. 17. , ; 
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proposal inthe words! of Theodoret. “ Meletius”, says he, 
“‘ the meekest of men,thus friendly and mildly addressed him- 
self to Paulinus ;’—‘ Forasmuch as the Lord hath com- 
mitted to me the care of these sheep, and thou hast received 
the care of others, and all the sheep agree in one common 
faith, let us join our flocks, my friend, and dispute no longer 
about primacy and government; but-let us feed the sheep in 
common, and bestow a common care upon them. * And if 
it be the throne that creates the dispute, I will try to take 
away that cause also.. We. will lay the Holy Gospel upon 
the seat, and then each of us take his place on either side of 
it. And if I die first, you shall take the government of the 
flock alone,. but if it be your fate to die before me, then I 
will feed them according: to my power.’ “Thus spake the 
divine Meletius,” says our author, “ lovingly and meekly ; 
but Paulinus would not acquiesce, nor hearken to him.” 
We meet with another such proposal made to the Dona- 
tist bishops, by all the catholic bishops of Afric assembled 
together, at the opening of the famous conference of Car- 
thage. There they offered them freely before the confer- 
ence began, “ that if they would return to the unity and com- 
munion of the Church, upon due conviction, they should 
retain their? episcopal honour and dignity still;” and because 
this could not be done, as the circumstances and case of 
the Church then were, without allowing two bishops. for 


bei nasi wo lip od sno iol lovin.) Sth ouianbes 


; Theod. lib. v. ¢. 3. * 'Et 68 6 péooe Soe rihy Zoey yevvd, tyw rR 
raorny eEeAdoar retpacopat, ty yao réry rd Seiov mooreSexwe évayyéduoy, 
ExarépwSey Hpac kadnolar mapeyyvw. 8 Collat. Carth. 1. die. ¢. 16. 
Sic nobiscum teneant Unitatem, ut non solim viam salutis inveniant, sed nec 
honorem Episcopatis amittant. Poterit quippe, unusquis que. nos- 
trim, Honoris Sibi socio copulato, vicissim sedere eminentits, sicut peregrino 
Episcopo Juxta considente Collega. Hoe cum alternis basilicis utrisque con- 
ceditur, uterque ab alterutro honore mutuo prevenitur: Quia ubi preeceptio 
charitatis dilataverit corda, possessio pacis non fit angusta, ut uno eorum 
defuncto, deinceps jam Singulis singuli, pristino more, succedant. Nec novum 
aliquid fiet: Nam hoe ab ipsius separationis exordio, in eis qui damnato ne- 
farie discessionis errore, unitatis dulcedinem vel serd Sapuerunt, Catholica 
dilectio custodivit. Aut si forte Christiani Populi singulis delectantur Epis- 
Copis, et duorum consortium, inusitatS rerum facie, tolerare non Possunt : 
Utrique de medio Secedamus; et Ecclesiis jn singulis, damnat& schismatis 
causa, in unitate pacified Constitutis, ab his qui singuli in Ecclesiis singulis 
Mvenientur, unitati facte per longa necessaria Singuli constituantur Episcopi. 
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some. time to be in the same city, it was further proposed; 
“that every catholic bishop should take the other to bé his 
copartner and share the honour with him; allowing him to 
_ sit with him in his own chair, as was usual for bishops to 
ireat, their fellow bishops that were strangers ; and also 
granting hima Church of his own, where he might be capa~- 
ble of. returnmg him the like civility; that so they might 
pay mutual respect and honour to each other, and take 
their turns to sit highest in the Church, till such time as 
one of them should die; and then the right of succession 
should be always ina single bishop, as it was before.” ‘And 
this,” they say, “was no new thing in Afric; for from the 
beginning of the schism, they that would recant their error 
and condemn their separation, and return to the unity of 
the Church, were by the charity of Catholics always treated 
in the same courteous manner.” From hence it is plain, that 
this had been the practice of Afric for above one whole cen- 
tury; and the present bishops proposed to follow the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, in making this concession to 
’ the Donatists, in order to close up and heal the divisons of 
the Church. But they add, “ that forasmuch as this method 
might not be acceptable to all Christian people, who would 
be much better pleased to see only a single bishop in every 
Church, and perhaps would not endure the partnership of 
two, which was an unusal thing; they therefore proposed 
in this case, that both the bishops should freely resign, and 
suffer a single bishop to be chosen by such bishops as were 
singly possessed of other Churches.” So that at once they 
testify both what was the usual and ordinary rule of the 
Church, to have but one bishop ina city, and also how far 
they were willing to have receded, in order to establish the 
peace and unity of the Church in that extraordinary juncture. 
I have been the more easily tempted to recite this passage 
at large, not only because it is a full proof of all that has 
been asserted in this chapter, but because it gives us such 
an instance of anoble, self-denying zeal and charity as is 
searce to be paralleled in any history; and shows us the 
admirable spirit of those holy bishops, among whom St. 
Austin was a leader. 
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Secr. 3.—The Opinions of Learned Men concerning two Bishops in a City 
_ in the Apostolical Age, one of the Jews, and the other of the Gentiles.’ 
Some very learned? persons are farther of opinion, that: 
this rule about one bishop in a ity, did not take place in the 
apostolical age; for they think ‘that before the perfect: 
icorporation and coalition of Jews and Gentiles into one. 
body, there were ‘two ‘bishops: in’'many cities, ‘one of'the 
Jews, and another of the Gentiles... Thus they think it wasiat) 
Antioch, where Euodius and Ignatius are said to be ‘bishops,’ 
ordained by the Apostles; as also Linus and Clemens, at 
Rome, the one ordained ‘by St.’ Peter, bishop of the Jews, 
and the other by St. Paul, bishop of the Gentiles. Epipha- 
nius seems to have been of this opinion; for he says,2 Peter 
and Paul were ‘the first bishops of Rome’ and he makes 
ita question, whether they did not ordain two other bishops’ 
to supply their places in their absence. In another place® 
he takes oecasion to say, “that Alexandria never had ‘two’ 
bishops,’ as other Churches had ;” which observation, 
bishop Pearson thinks, ought to be extended to the’ aposto- 
lical ‘ages, as’ implying ‘that St. Mark, being” the ‘only: 
preacher of the Gospel at Alexandria, left but one bishop 
his successor ; but in other Churches; sometimes two Apos- 
tles gathered Churches; and each of them left a bishop in 
his place. “Yet this does not satisfy other learned persons,* 
who are of a different judgment, and think, that though the 
Apostles-had occasion to ordain two bishops i some cities; 
yet it was not upon the account: of different Churches ‘of 
Jews and Gentiles, but in the ordinary way of succession; as 
Ignatius was ordained at»Antioch after the death of Euodius, 
and ‘Clemens, at Rome, after the deathof Linus.’ 1 shall 
not pretend to determine dn which side the right lies’ in s6 
nice a dispute,> but leave it to the judicious reader; and only 
say, that if the former ‘opinion prevails, it proves another. 
exception to the common rule of having: but one‘ bishop m 
a city ; or rather shows what was the practice of the Church 
before the rule was made. Ys 


hist eit oe : , Pine 
' Pearson. Vind, Ignat. par. ii. c. 13, p. 414. . Hammond Dissert. 5. ady. 


Blondel. ¢. 1. * Epiphan. Har. 27, Carpocrat. n. 6. 5 Idem 
Her. 68. Meletian, n. 6. * Coteler. Not. in Constitut. Apost. lib. vii. 
c. 46, ° Bishop Pearson himself altered his opinion. See his Dis 


Sert. 2. de Successione Rom. Pontif. ¢. 3. 
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Scr. 4.—The Case of Coadjutors: 

To these we may adda third exception, in a case that is 
more plain ; which was that of the coadjutors. These were 
such bishops as’ were ordained to assist some other bishops 
m case of infirmity or old age, and were to be subordinate 
to them as lony tis they lived, and succeed them when they 
died: Thus, when Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, was dis- 
abled, by reason of his great age, (being a huiidred and 
twenty years old,) Aléxander was made his coadjttor. ‘Eu- 
sebius? and St. Jerom both say it was done by revelation ; 
but they do not mean that Narcissus needed a revelation to 
authorize him to take a coadjutor, but only to point out to 
him that particular nian. For Alexander was a stranger, and 
a bishop already in another couritry, so that without a reves 
lation he could not have been judged qualified for this 
office; but being once declared to be so, there was no 
scruple upoti any otheraccount ; but by the unanimous con- 
sent? of all the bishops in Palestine, he was chosen to take 
part with Narcissus in the care and governmerit of the 
Church. Valesius*' reckons this the first instance of any » 
coadjutor to be met with in ancient history; but there are 
several examples in the following ages. Theotecnus,. 
bishop of Caesarea; madé Anatolius his coadjutor, designing” 
him’ to be his successor, so that for some time they* both 
governed the same Church together. Maximus? is said by 
Sozomen to be bishop of Jerusalem together with Macarius. 
Orion, bishop of Palebisca, being grown old, ordamed 
Siderius his coadjutor and successor, as Synesius® informs 
us. So Theodoret™ ‘takes notice ‘that John, bishop of 
Apamea, had one Stephen for his colleague. And St. 
Ambrose’ mentions one Senecio; who was coadjutor to 
Bassus. In the same manner, Gregory Nazianzen was - 








1 Buseb. lib. vi. c. 11. 2 Hieron. de Script. Eccl. in Alexandro. 
Cunctis in Palestina Episcopis in mum congregatis, adnitente quoque ipso 
vel maximé Narcisso, Hierosolymitane Ecclesiz cum eo gubernaculum sus- 


cepit. % Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. vi. c. 11.’ * Euseb. lib. vii. c. 32. 
“Apu Tig durig mpssgoay ixkhysiac. 5 Sozom. lib. ii. c. 20. 
§ Synes. Ep. 67. ‘T’Theod. lib. v. c. 4. 8 Ambr. 79. ad. 


Theophil. Fratri nostro et Coepiscopo Basso in Consortium regendz Ecclesie 
datus est Senecio, 
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bishop of Nazianzum, together with his aged father. Baro- 
nius,! indeed, denies that ever he was bishop of Nazianzum ; 
but St. Jerom,? and all the ancient historians, Socrates,? 
Sozomen,* Ruffin, and Theodoret, expressly assert it; 
though some of them mistake in calling him his father’s 
successor; for he was no otherwise bishop of Nazianzum, 
but only as ‘his father’s coadjutor. He entered upon 
the office with this protestation, “That he would not 
be obliged to continue bishop there any longer than 
his father lived,” as he himself acquaints7 us in his own 
life, and other places. So that, after his father’s death, 
he actually resigned ; and getting Eulalius to be ordained 
in his room, he betook himself® to a private life; all 
which evidently proves that he was not his father’s suc- 
cessor, but only his coadjutor. I will but add one instance 
more of this nature, which is the known case of St. Austin, 
who was ordained bishop of Hippo whilst Valerius was liv- 
ing, and sat with him® for some time, as his coadjutor ; 
which he did by the consent of the primate of Carthage, 
and the primate of Numidia, who ordained him. Possidius 
says “he had some scruple upon him at first, because he 
looked upon it as contrary to the custom of the Church ; 
but being told, that it was a thing commonly practised both 
in the African and Transmarine Churches, he yielded, with 
some reluctancy, to be ordained.” These instances are evi- 
dent proof that it was not thought contrary to the true 
sense of the canon, in case of infirmity or old age, to have 
coadjutors in the Church. Though, it is true, St. Austin was 
of opinion that his own ordination was not regular, when 
afterward he came to know the N icene canon, which he did 
not know before; and, for this reason, he would not ordain 
Eradius "° bishop whilst he himself lived, though he had no- 
minated him, with the consent of the Church, to be his 


' Baron. an. 371. n. 106, * Hieron. de Script. Eccl. Gregorius pri- 
mum Sasimorum, deinde Nazianzenus Episcopus, &c. ® Socrat. 
lib. iv. c. 26, *Sozom. lib. vi. c. 17, * Ruffin. lib. fi. c. 9. 
® Theod. lib. v. c. 8, "Naz. Carm. de Vita sua, It. Orat, 8. ad Patr. 
® Naz. Ep. 42, ad Greg. Nyss. ® Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 8, Paulin, Ep 
46. ad Roman, Aug. Ep. 34 et 110. Aug. Ep. 110. Quod repre- 
hensum est in me, nolo reprehendi in filio meo, Exit Presbyter ut est 
‘uando Deus yoluerit futurus Episcopus. : ; 
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successor. But all men did not understand the canon in this 
strict and rigorous sense that St. Austin did, as absolutely 
forbidding two bishops to be in a Church at the same time, 
in all cases whatsoever, but only when there was no just 
reason, and the necessities of the Church did not require it. 
But if there was a reasonable cause to have more bishops 
than one, as when a bishop was unable to execute his office, 
or in any the like case, the canon did not oblige, as appears 
from the instances that have been mentioned, and several 
others that might be added to them. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Chorepiscopi, Meptodeurat, and Suffragan Bishops ; 
and how these differed from one. another. 


Stor. 1.—Of the Reason of the Name Chorepiscopi, and the, Mistake of 
; some about it. 

As the bishops, when they were disabled by old age or 
infirmity, ordained themselves coadjutors in the city; so 
when their dioceses were enlarged, by the conversion of 
pagans, in the country and villages at a great distance from 
the city-church, they created themselves another sort of 
assistants in the country, whom they called Chorepiscopt ; 
who were so named, not because they were ex choro sacer- 
dotum, as a Latin writer,’ by mistake, derives the word, but 
because they were rn¢ xWpac éxtoxoror, country-bishops, as 
the word properly signifies, and not presbyters of the city 
regions, as Salmasius understands it. ; 


Scr. 2.—Three different Opinions about the Nature of this Order : Ist. 
That they were mere Presbyters. ~ iD 
- Now, though the name does in some measure determine 
their quality, yet great. dispute has been among learned 
men, concerning the nature of this order. Among the 
school-men and canonists it is a received opinion, that they 
a EST rag ae ae RE ee ean T RETNA 
1 Raban: Maur. de Instit, Sacerd. lib. i. ¢, 5, — Salmas, de Primat. c. 1. 
VOL, I, R 
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were only presbyters; as maybe seen in Turrian,! Estius,2 
Antonius Augustinus,? and Gratian,! who are followed not. 
only by Salmasius,> but by. Spalatensis,§ Dr. Field,” and: 
Dr. Forbes,’ the last of which brings several arguments to 
prove that they were mere presbyters, and never had any 
episcopal ordination. vr 


Srcr. 3.—A second Opinion, that some of them were Presbyters, and some 
of them Bishops. 


Others think there were two sorts of Chorepiscopi, some 
that had episcopal ordination, and others that were simple 
presbyters ; which is the opinion of Cabassutius,® Peter de 
Marca,” and Bellarmin.“ They all allow, that in some cases, 
it happened that the Chorepiscopi were bishops, because they 
were ordained bishops before they were made Chorepiscopt. 
And thus much is certainly true; for in the primitive 
Church sometimes, bishops were ordained to a place, but 
not received, either through the perversenes of the people, 
or by reason of persecution, or the like cauge; and such 
bishops (whom the ancient writers!2 and canons term 
axoraior and cxoAdbovrec tmicxoro, vacant bishops.) not 
being permitted to officiate in their own Church, were ad- 
mitted to act as Chorepiscopi under any other bishop that 
would entertain them. The’ ¢ouncil of Nice’ made the like 
provision for such of the Novatian bishops as would return 
to the Catholic Church ; “that the bishop of the place should 
admit them either to the office of a city-presbyter, or a 
Chorepiscopus ; that there might not be two bishops in one 
city.” And so it was determined likewise, by the same coun- 
cil,*in the case of the Meletian bishops, “that upon their re- 
turn to the unity of the Church, they should be allowed to 
officiate in subordination to the bishops of the Catholic 
en 

* Turrian. Not. in Can. 54. Con. Nic. Arabic. * Est. in 4. Sent. 
Dist. xxxiv. sect. 30. * Ant. August. Epit. Jur. Can. lib. vi. Tit. i. 
e. 8.11. 13, * Grat. Dist. vi. c. 4, 5. ° Wallo Messalin, 
c. 5. p. 315. 6 Spalat. de Repub. par. I. lib: ii. c. 9. n. 17, 18, 19, 
7 Field of the Church, lib. v. ¢. 29. ®Forb. Iren, lib. ii, ec, 11, Prop. 14. 
p. 249, ° Cabassut. Notit. Concil. c. 8. p. 45. 0 Pet. de 
Marea de Concord. lib. ii. c. 13. " Bellarm. de Cleric. lib. i. c¢. 17. 
” Socrat. H, E. lib. iv. e. 7. Conc. Antioch. can. 16, 18 Conc, Nic, 
ean, 8. “* Cone, Nic, Ep. Synod, ap. Socrat. H. E, lib, i. c. 9. 
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Church.” Now itis plain, thatall such Chorepiscopi as these: 
were properly bishops, because they were originally or- 
dained bishops before they came to act in the quality of 
country-bishops under others. But for all the rest, de 
Marea thinks they were only presbyters, | 


Sect, 4,.—The third Opinion, that they were all Bishops, the most probable. 


» Both these opinions (which differ little from one another) 
are rejected by Bp. Barlow,! Dr. Hammond, Dr. Beve- 

rege? Dr. Cave,‘ and even by Mr. Blondel® himself, who, 

though by some reckoned among those of the contrary 

opinion, has a long dissertation against de Marca, to prove 

that all the Chorepiscopz, mentioned inthe ancient councils; 

were properly bishops. And there needs no fuller proof ‘of 
this, than what Athanasius says’ in his second Apology’;” 
where he puts a manifest distinction betwixt presbyters and 

the Chorepiscopt. For, speakmg of the irregular promo- 

tion of Ischyras, who was made bishop of the region of 
Mareotis by the Eusebian faction, he says, “ Mareotis was 

only a region of Alexandria, and that all the Churches of 
that precinct were immediately subject to the bishop of | 
Alexandria, and never had either bishop or Chorepiscopus ® 
‘among them, but only presbyters, fixed each in -their re- 
‘spective villages or Churches.” This, as Blondel” well ob- 
serves, shows evidently, that the Chorepiscopi were not the 
same with presbyters ; however the forger of the Decretal 
Epistles, under the name of Pope Leo and Damasus, would 
have persuaded the world to believe so. 


Sect. 5.—Some Objections against this answered. 
) § 


Bs But why then does the council of Neocesarea® say, that 
the Chorepiscopt were only in imitation of the seventy? I 
‘answer, beeause they were subject to the city-bishops, as 





- 2 Barlow’s Letter‘to Bishop Usher in Ush. Let. ccxxii. p. 520. 2? Ham. 
Dissert: 8. cont. Blondel. e. 8. 3 Bevereg. Pandect. 2. Not. in 
Conc. Ancyr. can, 13. 4 Cave Prim. Christ. par. i. c.8. p. 224. 

* Blondel. Apol. p. 95, &c. 6 Athan. Apol. ii. tom. I. p. 802. 7 Blon- 
del. Apol. p. 127. Non unum cum Presbyteris Chorepiscopos fuisse, aut 
eandem formam gestisse, prout Decretalium suppositori somniare visum ‘est, 
® Conc. Neocesar. can. 14, Xwpemionorol toot piv te rérov roy éPouhrovra. 
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the seventy elders were subject to Moses, or the seventy 
disciples to the Apostles. For whatever the council means 
by the seventy, it cannot be proved thence that the Chore- 
piscopt were mere presbyters. 

But it is said, that they could not be bishops, because the 
ordination of bishops was to be performed by three bishops, 
with the consent of the metropolitan and the provincial 
bishops; whereas the council of Antioch! says, “ That a 
Chorepiscopus was ordained by one bishop only, the bishop 
of the city, to whose jurisdiction he belonged.” To 
this the reply is easy,—that this was one principal ‘diffe- 
rence between the city-bishops and country-bishops, who 
differed both in the manner of their ordination, and in their 
power ; for the one was subordinate to the other. Therefore 
those canons which require three bishops to impose hands 
in the ordination of a bishop, speak only of such bishops as 
were to be absolute and supreme governors of their own 
diocese, and not of such who were subordinate to them; 
whom the city-bishops might ordain at their own discretion, 
yet so as to stand accountable to a provincial synod. 


Secr, 6.—The Chorepiscopi allowed to ordain the inferior Clergy, but not 
Presbyters or Deacons, without special License from the City-Bishop. 
The office of these Chorepiscopi was to preside over the 

country clergy, and inquire into their behaviour, and make 

report. thereof to the city-bishop; as also to provide fit 
persons for the inferior service and ministry of the Church. 

And, to give them some authority, they had certain _privi- 

leges conferred on them; as, Ist. They might ordain 

readers, sub-deacons, and exorcists, for the use of the 
country-churches, St. Basil? requires of his Chorepiscopi, 
that they should first acquaint him with the qualification of 
such persons, and take his license to ordain them. But the 
council of Antioch? gives them a general commission to 
ordain all under presbyters and deacons, without consulting 
the city-bishop upon every such promotion: and for pres 
byters and deacons, they might ordain them too, but not 

' Concil. Antioch. can. 10, * Basil, Epist. 181, 3 Cone, 
Antioch. can. 10. oe 
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Otxars tv 7H TOA erioxdrs, Without the special leave of the 
city-bishop, under whose jurisdiction both they and the 
country were. And this is the meaning of the council of 
Ancyra,! which says, “The Chorepiscopi shall not have 
power to ordain presbyters or deacons ;” which we must 
interpret by the explication given in the council of Antioch, 
that they should not be authorized to do it, without the par- 


ticular direction of the city-bishop ; but by his leave they 
might. 


Sect. 7.—They had Power to confirm, 


2dly. They had power to minister confirmation to such as 
were newly baptized in country-churches. This is expressly 
provided by the council of Riez,? in the case of Armenta- 
‘rius, whom they reduced to the quality ofa Chorepiscopus, 
but still allowed him the privilege of confirming neophytes; 
which argues, that confirmation might then be administered 
by the hands of the Chorepiscapi in country-churches. 


Sect. 8.—And Power to grant Letters Dimissory to the Clergy. 


3dly. They had power to grant letters dimissory, or, as 
they were otherwise called, canonical and irenical letters, 
to the country-clergy, who desired to remove from one dio- 
cese to another. Thus I understand that canon of the coun- 
cil of Antioch, which says, “Country-presbyters shall not 
grant canonical letters, xavoviwde émisodde, or send letters to 
any neighbour-bishop; but the Chorepiscop: may grant 
cionvixac, letters dimissory, or letters of peace. 


Scr. 9.—They had Power to officiate in the Presence of the City-Bishop. 


4thly. They had liberty to officiate in the city-church, in 
the presence of the bishop and. presbyters of the city, which 
country-presbyters had not; for so the council of Neoce- 
sarea determined in two canons to this purpose:* “The 
country presbyters shall not offer the oblation, nor distri- 
bute the bread and wine, in time of prayer, in the city- 

church, when the bishop and presbyters are present ; but 





1.Con. Ancyr. can, 14. ® Conc. Reiens. c. 3. 3 Con. An- 
tioeh. can. 8. * Con. Neoces. can. 13 et 14. 
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the country-bishops being in imitation of the seventy, as 
fellow-labourers, for their care of the poor, are admitted 
to offer.” 


Sect. 10.—And to sit and vote in Council. 


Sthly. They had the privilege of sitting and voting in sy- 
nods and councils ; of which there are several instances still 
remaining in the acts of the ancient councils. In the first 
Nicene council,’ Palladius and Seleucius subscribe them- 
selves Chorepiscopi of the province of Coelosyria; Eude- 
mon, Chorepiscopus of the province of Cilicia ; Gorgonius, 
Stephanus, Euphronius, Rhodon, Theophanes, Chorepis- 
capt of the province of Cappadocia; Hesychius, Theodore, 
Anatolius, Quintus, Aguila, hCorepiscopi of the province of 
Isauria; Theustinus and Eulalius, of the province of Bithy- 
nia. So again, in the council of Neocwsarea,? Stephanus 
and Rudus, or Rhodon, two of the same that were in the 
council of Nice, subscribed themselves Chorepiscopi of the 
province of Cappadocia. And in the council of Ephesus, * 
Ceesarius, Chorepiscopus of Alce, 


Sect, 11.—The Power of the Chorepiscopi not the same in all Times and Places. 


But here I must observe, that the power anc privileges 
of the Chorepiscopi varied much, according to the difference 
of times and places; for when the synod of Riez in France, 
Anno, 439, had deposed Armentarius from his bishopric, be- 
cause he was uncanonically ordained, they allowed him the 
privilege of being a Chorepiscopus, after the example of the 
Nicene fathers, but limited him as to the exercise of his 
power. For though they gave him authority to confirm 
neophytes, and consecrate virgins, and celebrate the eucha- 
rist In any country-church, with preference to any presbytér 
of the region, yet, Ist. they denied him? the privilege of con- 
secrating: the eucharist in the city-church, which, by the 
thirteenth canon of the council of N eoceesarea, was allowed 
to other Chorepiscopi; 2dly, they confined him to a 
single Church jn the exercise of his Chorepiscopal power; 

rabies oats oe 


i Con. Nic. 1. in Subscription. . 2 Con. Neoces. jn Subseription, 
on, Ephes. Act. 1, * Conc. Reiens. can, 3; 
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whereas, salle had power oyer a whole region: 3dly, 
they forbad him to ordain any of the inferior clergy, even in 
his own Church, which other Chorepiscopi were allowed to 
do by the thirteenth canon of the council of Aneyra ; and 
hence it appears, that as their power was precarious, and 
depending upon the will of councils and city-bishops, from 
whom they received it, so by this time their authority began 
to sink Epes in the Church. 


Sect, 12 —Their Power first struck at by the Council of Laodicea, which set 
: up Ilep.odevrai in their Room. 

eT bs council of Laodicea gave them the first blow, Anno, 
360; for there it was decreed,} “that forthe future no bishops 
should be placed in country villages, but only Teprodevrat, 
itinerant or visiting presbyters ; and for suichi bishops as were 
already constituted, they should do nothing without the con- 
sent and direction of the city-bishop.” In the council of 
Chaleedon we meet with some such presbyters expressly 
styled Iepeodevrat, as Alexander? and Valentinus,? each of 
which has the title of presbyter and Iegcodeurie 3 and so in 
the fifth general-council at Constantinople,* one Sergius, a_ 
presbyter, has the same title of [<puodevrnc, cwrator or visitor 
of the Syrian churches ;, yet still the order of the Chorepis- 
copi was preserved in many places, for not only mention is 
made of them by Gregory Nazianzen,® and St. Basil, in the 
fourth century, but also by Theodoret,® who speaks of Hy- 
patius and Abramius, his own Chorepiscopi. And in the 
council of Chalcedon, in the fifth century, we find the Cho- 
repiscopt sitting and subscribing in the name of the bishops 
that sent them ; but this was some diminution of their power, 
for in former councils they subscribed in their own names, 
as learned men’ agree: but now their power was sinking, 
and it went on to decay and dwindle by degrees, till at last, 
im the ninth century, when the forged Decretals were set on 
foot, it was pretended that they were not true bishops, and 





1Con. Laod. can. 57. 2 Con, Chalced. Act. 4. 5 Thid. 


“Act. 10. *Con. C.P. sub Menna. Act. i. p. 563. 5 Nazian. 
Ep. 88. Theodoro. Basil. Ep. 181. 6° Theod. Ep, 113, ad Leon. 


* Blondel, Apol. p. 131. Bevereg. Not, in Con. Ancyr. ¢, 13. 
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so the order, by the Pope’s tyranny came to be laid aside in 
the western Church, 


Secr. 13.—Of the Attempt to restore the Chorepiscopi in England, under the 
Name of Suffragan Bishops. 

Some attempt was made in England at the beginning of 
the Reformation, to restore these under thename of suffragan 
bishops ; for, as our histories informus,! by an act of the 26th 
of Henry the VIIIth, Anno, 1534, several towns were ap- 
pointed for suffragan sees, viz. Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Dover, Guildford, Southampton, Taunton, Shaftsbury, Mol- 
ton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leicester, Gloucester, Shrews- 
bury, Bristol, Penreth, Bridgewater, Nottingham, Grantham, 
Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Pereth, Berwick, St. Germains 
in Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight. These suffragans were 
to be consecrated by the archbishop, and two other bishops, 
‘and by the act to have the same episcopal power as suffra- 
gans formerly had within this realm; but none of them either 
‘to have or act any thing properly episcopal, without the con- 
sent and permission of the bishop of the city, in whose dio- 
cese he was placed and constituted. Now any one that com- 
pares this with the account that I have given of the ancient 
Chorepiscopi, will easily perceive that these suffragans were 
much of the same nature with them ; but then I must observe 
that this was a new name for them. 


Secr, 14,—Suffragan Bishops different from the Chorepiscopi in the Primitive 
/ Church. 

For anciently suffragan bishops were all the city-bishops 
of any province under a metropolitan ; who were called his 
suffragans, because they met at his command to give their 
suffrage, counsel, or advice in a provincial synod, and in this 
Sense, the word was used in England at the time when Lin- 
wood wrote his Provinciale, which was not above an hundred 
years before the Reformation, Anno, 1430. In his comment 
upon one of the constitutions of J ohn Peckham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, which begins with these words, “ Omnibus, 
et singulis Coepiscopis suffraganeis nostris;” to all and 


“Burnet Hist, of Refor, Vol, ji, p. 157, 
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singular our fellaw-bishops and suffragans ;? wpon this word 
suffragans he has this note :! “They were called suffragans, 
because they were bound. to give their suffrage and assist- 
ance to the archbishop, being summoned to take part in his 
care, though not in the plenitude of his power.” Whence 
it is plain, that in his time suffragan bishops did not signify 
Chorepiscopt, or rural bishops, but all the bishops of England 
under their archbishops or metropolitans. Thus it was also 
in other Churches: the seventy bishops who. were, imme- 
diately subject to the bishop of Rome, as their primate or 
metropolitan, were called his suffragans, because they were 
frequently called to his synods ; as the reason of the name 
is given In an ancient Vatican MS, cited by Baronius.? 


‘Secr. 15.—The Suffragan Bishops of the Roman Provinces called by a tech- 
nical Name, Libra. 


And here it will not be amiss to observe, whilst we are 
speaking of suffragan bishops, that these seventy bishops, 
who were suffragans to the bishop of Rome, were by a- pe- 
culiar technical name called Libra ; which name was given 
them for no other reasen, but because of their number 
seventy.. For the Roman libra, as antiquaries? note, ,con- 
sisted of seventy solidi, or so many parts; and therefore the 
number seventy, in any other things, or persons, thence took 
the name of libra ; as. the seventy witnesses, which are in- 
troduced deposing against Marcellinus, in the council of 
Sinuessa, that they saw him sacrifice, are by the author of 
those acts,* termed lzbra occidua, for no other reason, as 
Baronius® conceives, but because they were seventy in num- 
ber. And Grotius® gives the same reason for affixing this 





1 Linwood Provine. lib. 1. tit. ii. c. 1. Suffraganeis. Sic dictis, quia Archi- 
episcopo suffragari et assistere tenentur, &c. : ? Baron. an. 1057. n. 
-23: Preter septem collaterales Episcopos erant alii Episcopi, qui dicuntur 
Suffraganei Romani Pontificis, nulli alii Primati vel Archiepiscopo subjecti, 
qui frequenter ad Synodos vocarentur. 8 Brerewood de Ponder. et 
Pret. c. 15. *Concil. Sinuess. ap. Crab. t. i. p. 190. Hi omnes 
electi sunt viri, Libra Occidua, qui testimonium perhibent, videntes Marcelli- 
num thurificasse. 5 Baron. an. 302. n. 92. - ~§ Grot. in 
Luc. 10. 1. Romanis Episcopis jam olim septuaginta Episcopi adsessores Libra 
dicti, quod libra Romana tot solidos contineret. 
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title on the seventy bishops, who were assessors or sufiragans 
to the bishop of Rome; they were, as one might say, his 
Libra, or ordinary provineial council. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Intercessores and Interventoresinthe African Churches. 


Sect. 1.—Why some Bishops called Intercessors in the African Churches. 


There is one appellation more given to some bishops in 
the African councils, which must here be taken notice of, 
whilst we are speaking of bishops, which is the name inter- 
- cessor and interventor ; a title given to some bishops upon the 
account of a pro-tempore office, which was sometimes com- 
mitted to them. In the African Churches, and perhaps in 
others also, upon the vacancy of a bishopric, it was usual 
for the primate to appoint one of the provincial bishops to 
be a sort of procurator of the diocese; partly, to take care of 
the vacant see; and partly, to promote and procure the 
speedy election of a new bishop: and from this he had the 
name of intercessor and interventor. 


Sect. 2.—The Office of an Intercessor not to last above a Year. 


The design of this office was manifestly to promote the 
good of the Church, but it was liable to be abused two ways ; 
for the intercessor, by this means, had a fair opportunity 
given to ingratiate himself with the people, and promote 
his own interest among’ them, instead of that of the Church; 
either by keeping the see void longer than was necessary ; 
or if it was a wealthier, or more honourable place than his 
own, by getting himself chosen into it. To obviate any 
such designs, the African fathers, in the fifth council of 
Carthage, made a decree, that no intercessor should con- 
tinue in his office for above a year; but if he did not pro- 
cure a new bishop to be chosen within that time, another in- 
tercessor should be sent in his room. 


Sxcr. 3—No Intercessor to be made Bishop of the Place where he was con- 
stituted Intercessor. 


And the more effectually to cut off all abuses, and pre- 
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yent corruption, they enacted it also into a law,! that. no in- 
tercessor should be capable of succeeding ‘himself in the 
vacant see, whatever motions or solicitations were made by 
the people in his behalf.” So extremely cautious were these 
‘holy African fathers to preyent abuses in matters of this 
nature. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of Primates or Metropolitans. 


* Sect. 1.—Some derive the original of Metropolitans from Apostolical Consti- 
tution. 

The same reasons which first brought in Chorepiscopt, 
and coadjutors, as subordinate to bishops in every city- 
church, made the bishops of every province think it neces- 
“sary to make one of themselves superior to all the rest, and 
inyest him with certain powers and privileges for the good 
-of the whole; whom they therefore named their primate or _ 
metropolitan, that is, the principal bishop of the province. 
Bishop Usher® derives the origin of this settlement from 
apostolical constitution; so also bishop Beverege,? Dr. Ham- 
mond,* Peter de Marca, and. some others; and there are 
seyeral passages in Eusebius and Chrysostom which seem 
to favour this : for, Eusebius® says, “Titus had the superin- 
tendency of all the Churches in Crete ;” and Chrysostom in 
like manner,’ “that the Apostle committed to him the whole 
island,and gave him powerto censure all the bishops therein.’ 
‘He says the same of Timothy," “ that he was entrusted with 
the government of the Church in the whole, region or pro- 
vince of Asia.” And itis certain, the Cyprian bishops in the 








-1Gon. Carth. v. can. 8. Placuit, ut nulli Intercessori licitum sit, Cathedram, 
cui Intercessor datus est, quibuslibet populorum studiis, vel seditionibus, re- 
tinere: sed dare operam, ut intra annum eisdem Episcopum provideat. Quod 
‘si neglexerit, anno expleto, Interventor alius tribuatur. | 2 Vsser. de 
Orig. Epise, et Metrop. 5 Bevereg. Cod. Can. Vind. lib, ii. ¢. 5. 
n. 12, * Ham. Pref. to Titus. It. Dissert. 4. cont. Blondel. c. 5. 
> Buseb. fi. E. lib. iii. c. 4. Tov éxi Kotrng éxeAnowdy tmioxomiy tdaxsvat. 
® Chrys. Hom. 1. in Tit. Nijooy odK\npev—y rosdrwy imuoKdmwy Koplow 
imérpeper. ? Id. Hom, 15. in J 'Tim. 
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council of Ephesus,' pleaded the privileges of their metro- 
politan to be as ancient as the Apostles. 


; Sxcr. 2.—Others from the Age next after the Apostles. 

But it may be doubted, whether the Apostles made any 
such general settlement of metropolitans in every province, 
and the records of the original of most Churches being lost, 
it cannot be certainly proved they did. De Marca? thinks, 
that though the Apostles gave a model or specimen in 
Timothy and Titus, yet they left it to following ages to finish 
and complete it. Dr. Cave says,® “it commenced not long 
after the apostolic age, when sects and schisms began to 
break in ‘apace; and controversies multiplying between par- 
ticular bishops, it was found necessary to pitch upon one in 
every province, to whom the umpirage of cases might be 
referred, and by whom all common and public affairs might 
be directed.” Perhaps it took its rise from that common re- 
spect and deference, which was usually paid, by the rest of 
the bishops, to the bishop of the civil metropolis in every 
province ; which, advancing into a custom, was afterwards 
made into a canon by the council of Nice. 


Sxc T. 3.—Confessed by all to have been long before the Council of N ice. ~ 


Thisis certain, that the Nicene council speaks of metropo- 
litans as settled by ancient custom long before, when it 
ushers in the canon about them with, doxata %3n Koaretrw, 
let ancient customs* be continued, and then goes on to 
speak of the custom in Egypt, which was for the bishop of 
Alexandria to have power over all the Churches of Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis ; which was metropolitical, if not 
patriarchal, power. Epiphanius® mentions the same, speak- 
ing of Alexander and Peter, bishops of Alexandria, before 
the council of Nice, he says, “they had éccAnovasiny 
dtotknow, the administration of ecclesiastical affairs through- 
out all Egypt, Thebais, Mareotes, Libya, Ammoniaca, Ma- 
reotis,and Pentapolis.” And Athanasius, speaking of Dio- 


"Con. Ephes. Act. 7. * Marea de Concord. lib. vi. ¢. I. n. o 
* Cave Anc. Ch. Gov. p. 92. * Con. Nicen. can. 6, 5 Bpi- 
phan. Her, 68. n. 1. ct Heer. 69, n. 3. ® Athan. de Sentent, Dionys. 
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nysius, who was bishop of Alexandria above sixty years 
before this council, says, “he also enjoyed this power, 
having the care of the Churches of Pentapolis, and Libya, 
when Sabellius broached his heresy ; and that he wrote let- 
ters of admonition to several bishops of those parts, who 
began to be infected with his heresy.” These are unde- 
niable evidences that the bishops of Alexandria were not 
first invested with metropolitical power, by the council of 
Nice, but only confirmed in those rights, which, by ancient 
custom and prescription, they had long enjoyed. And this 
was also the ease of other churches. 

The council of Eliberis, in Spain,! speaks of a Prime 
cathedre episcopus, a primate or bishop of the first see ; 
and those called the Apostles’ Canons, (which were the ca- 
nons of the Greek Church in the third century,) mention a 
Ilowroc, or chief bishop, m every province, whom the rest 
were to look upon as their head? and do nothing without 
him, And it appears from several of Cyprian’s epistles,? that 
the bishop of Carthage had a presidency over all the other 
African bishops, and power to send his mandates among ~ 
them. And St. Austin speaks of the primate of Numidia, 
as well as the primate of Carthage, before the schism of the 
Donatists ; and says, “ they gave that for one reason of their 
schism,* that the primate of Numidia was not called to 
elect and consecrate the primate of Carthage.” And there- 
fore, as both the same St. Austin® and Optatus,® take notice, 
the Donatists pretending that the ordination of Cecilian, 
- bishop of Carthage, was not valid, because not performed by 
a primate, sent for Secundus Tigisitanus, who was then 
primate of Numidia, to ordain Majorinus in his room. Now 
as all this was transacted several years before the council of 
Nice, so it proves that primates were in Afric, antecedent to 
the establishment of that council. 

Sal aed Mat CAA gh See ta SARS SE a 0 Btn td te ec ae 


1 Con. Eliber. an. 303. can. 58. 2 Can. Apost.c. 35. 8 Cypr. 
Ep. 42. ad Cornel. Per provinciam nostram hec eadem Collegis singulis in no- 
titiam perferentes, ab his quoque Fratres nostros cum literis dirigendos esse 
mandayimus. See also Ep. 40. ad Pleb. Carthag. Ep. 45. ad Cornel. 
* Aug. Brevic. Collat. Tert. die, c. 16. 5 Aug. cont..Parmen. lib. 
i. c. 3. Venientes cum Primate suo tune Sccundo Tigisitanto, &c. © Op 
tat. lib. i. p. 41. 
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Sucr. 4,—Proofs of Metropolitans in the second Century. 


If we ascend higher yet, and look into the second cen- 
tury, there are some foot-steps of the same power, though 
not so evident as the former. Lyons, in France, was a me- 
tropolis in the civil account, and Ireneeus, who was bishop 
of it, is said to haye the superintendency of the Gallican 
parecia, or dioceses, as Eusebius! words it. Philip, bishop 
of Gortyna, in Crete, is styled by Dionysius, of Corinth, 
bishop of all the Cretian Churches. Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, presided? in council over all the bishops of Asia; 
Palmas, bishop of Amastris, over the bishops of Pontus; and 
Theophilus* of Caesarea, with Narcissus of Jerusalem, over 
the rest of the bishops of Palestine. ; 

These are the common proofs, which are ordinarily al- 
leged in this case; yet, I shall freely own, that the three 
last of them do not cogently prove the thing in dispute. For 
presiding in council does not necessarily infer metropolitical 
power; because, they might preside as senior bishops ; as, 
Eusebius says expressly one of them did, viz. Palmas, 
bishop of Amastris,“<we apxaidrauroc wosréraxro, he presided as 
the most ancient bishop among them.” Which seems to be 
_ noted by Eusebius, not without good reason: for Heraclea, 
and not Amastris, was the civil metropolis of Pontus. | Blon- 

del, from this passage, concludes, that at this time the senior 
bishops in all places were the metropolitans, But this does 
not sufficiently appear to have been the custom any where 
else, but in the African Churches, of which I shall presently 
give an account; for the other instances that have been 
given, seem rather to make it evident, that the bishops of 
the civil metropoles were generally the primates or metro~ 
politans in the Church also. 


Sect, 5.—By what Names Metropolitans were anciently called, 


It is true indeed, none of these are expressly called 
‘metropolitans: for that name scarcely occurs in any ancient 
record before the council of Nice; but they were at first 
RRR a Nee el es ee ce ee Fe 

1 Buseb. HH. E. lib, vo ¢. 23, Téy cata TadXNiav maporidy, tée Evonvaiog 
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termed Tpwror and Kepudat, chief bishops, and heads of the 
province, as the Apostolical Canon! styles them. After-ages 
gave them other names, as that of archbishops, at Alexai- 
dria? and other places, till that name became appropriate 
to the patriarchs. The council of Sardica® styles them 
"E€apxot rije érapyxtac, exarchs of the province. St. Austin 
sometimes calls them principes,* princes ; and Pope Hilary,? 
monarchs. But these being titles of grandeur, and sayour- 
ing too much of absolute sovereignty and dominion, were 
expressly prohibited by the third council of Carthage, which 
ordered that no superior bishop should be called® high-priest 
or prince of the priests, but only Prime sedis episcopus, 
primate, or senior bishop. Hence it was, that those bishops, 
who, in other parts of the world, were called metropolitans, 
in Afric had commonly the name of primates; though we 
sometimes meet with the name, metropolitan,? in the 
African councils also. 


Sect. 6—Primates in Afric called Senes, because the oldest Bishop was 
; always Metropolitan. 

But these primates in Afric are frequently ealled Patres 
Senes. As in the African code, Xantippus primate of 
Numidia, is once and again® styled, Senex Xantippus ; 
and St. Austin writing tohim, inscribes his epistle,’ Patri 
et consacerdoti seni Xantippo; and thus, im many other 
epistles,” writing to the primates, or speaking of them, he 
gives them the names of Senes. And there was a peculiar 
reason for giving them this name in Afric: for here the 
primacy was not fixed, as in other places, to the civil metro- 
polis, but always went along with the oldest bishop of the 
province, who succeeded to this dignity by virtue of his 








_ } Canon. Apost. ¢. 35. 2 Epiphan Her, 68 et 69. 3 Con. 
Sard. can. 6.. 4 Aug. Brevic. Collat. tert. die. c. 16, Non expectavit 

“Cecilianus, ut Princeps 4 Principe ordinaretur. 5 Hilar. Ep.ad Leont. 
‘Ayelatens. ap. Baron. an. 462. In Provincia que ad Monarchiam tuam spectat, 
&e. . Con. Carth. 3. can. xxvi. Ut Prime sedis Episcopus non appelletur 
Princeps Sacerdotum, aut Summus Sacerdos, aut aliquid hujusmodi, sed tantim 
Prime sedis Episcopus. 7 Con. Car. 8. can. 39. Carth, 4. can. I. 8 Cod. 

“Can. Eccl. Afr. c. 91 et 101. 9 Aug. Ep. 236. 10 Aug, Ep. 149, 
152, 235, 261, &c. ’ : 
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seniority, whatever place he lived in.. In other parts of 
the world the bishop of the civil metropolis was commonly 
metropolitan in the Church also; and so it was ordered to 
be by several canons, both of the eastern and western 
Churches. Thecouncil of Antioch? bids all bishops obserye 
that the bishop of the metropolis has the care of the whole 
province, because all men that have business or contro- 
versies to be decided, resort from all parts to the metropolis. 
And the council of Turin2 upon this foot determined a 
dispute about primacy betwixt the two bishops of Arles and 
Vienna; decreeing, “that he, that could prove his city to be 
the metropolis, should be the primate of the whole province.” 
The council of Chalcedon has two canons,? appointing 
those cities to be metropoles in the Church, which were so 
in the civil division of the empire: and the council of Trullo* 
has one to the same purpose, 

But in the African Churches it was otherwise, for they 
-were governed by rules and canons of their own; and their 
rule was, to let the primacy remove from city to city, and 
still go along with the senior bishop, without any regard 
to the civil metropolis ; except only at Carthage, where the 
bishop was a fixed and standing metropolitan for the pro- 
vince of Africa, properly so called. But in Numidia and 
Mauritania this honour was moveable; as may appear from 
this one instance. Constantina was the civil metropolis of 
Numidia, as we learn both from the ancient Notitia of the 
empire, and one of the canons of the African code, which 
expressly styles it so; yet the primacy was so far from 
being settled here, that we never so much as find that the 
bishop of Constantina was at any time the primate: but in 
Constantine’s time Secundus Tigisitanus ® was primate of 
Numidia ; in St. Austin’s time Megalius, bishop of Calama, 
was primate, who by virtue of his office? ordained St. Austin 


' Con. Antioch. can. 9, ® Con. Taurin. can. 2. Qui ex iis com- 
probaverit suam civitatem esse Metropolim, is totius Provincie honorem 
Primatiis obtineat, ® Con. Chalced. can. 12 et 16, * Con. 
Trull. can. 38, ° Cod. Can. Eccl. Afr. c. 86. ® Aug cont. 
Parmen, lib. 1. ¢. iii, Ep. 68. ad Januar. ” Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 8, 


Adveniente ad Ecclesiam Hipponensem tunc Primate Numidix Megalio Cala- 
mensi Episcopo, 
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bishop ; afterwards Xantippus, of Tagasta,' sueceeded by 
virtue of his seniority, whence he is always styled in St. 
Austin? and the African councils Senex Xantippus. 
This is sufficient to show that the primacy in Afric was not 
confined to the civil metropolis, but was always conferred 
upon the senior bishop, whose seniority was reckoned from 
the time of his consecration. Some there are who pretend 
to say, that these African primates notwithstanding this © 
were subject to the bishops of the civil metropoles, who 
were properly the metropolitans. But there is no ground 
for this opinion, and it is justly exploded by de Marea * and 
others, who have occasionally touched upon this subject. 


‘Secr. 7.—How African Bishops might forfeit their Title to the Primacy. 


It is true, indeed, by theAfrican discipline, a bishop might 
lose his primogeniture, and so forfeit his title tothe primacy; 
as is evident from a passage in St. Austin,’ which speaks of 
such a punishment inflicted upon one Priscus, a Mauritanian 
bishop, who for some misdemeanour was denied this privi- 
lege, though he still kept his bishopric. But in such cases 
the primacy did not devolve to the bishop of the civil 
metropolis, but to the next in order, who could prove him- 
self senior by consecration. 


Sect. 8.—A Register of Ordinations to be kept in the Primate’s Church. 
And all Bishops to take place by Seniority, &c. 

And because disputes sometimes arose about seniority; 
to prevent these, several good orders were made by the 
African fathers, relating to this matter. As first, that a 
Matricula, or Archivus, as they called it, should be kept 
both in the primate’s Church,® and im the metropolis of the 
province, for bishops to prove the time of their ordination by. 
Then, secondly, every bishop was to have his letters of 





¥ Con. Miley. 1. in Cod. Afr. can. 84. Xantippus Prime Sedis Numidia 
Episcopus. Aug. Ep. 217. Collega noster Xantippus Tagastensis dicit, quod 
eum Primatus ipse contingat, &c. 2 Aug. Ep. 236. 3 Cod. 
Can. Afr. c. 91, 101. * Marca Dissert. de Primat. n. 3. Albaspin. 
Not. in Optat. lib. 1. p. 121. Stillingfleet Hist. of Separ. Par.3. §. 9. p.'253. 
Fell Not. in Con. Carth. ap. Cypr. p. 230. 5 Aug, Ep. 261. 

Con. Milev. in Cod. Can. Afr. c. 86. 
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ordination subscribed by his ordainers,: and dated. with the 
year and day of his consecration.’ Thirdly, all bishops 
were to take place according to seniority, and so sit and 
vote, and have their names subscribed in council ; which 
was a rule not only in Afric,? but in all other Churches, 
being enacted by several* councils and inserted into the 
civil law* by Justinian the emperor. But they were the 
more nice in observing this in Afric, where the primacy went 
by seniority, lest the neglect of it should have bred confusion 
among them. Insomuch that St. Austin® blames Victorinus 
(who pretended to be primate of Numidia) orly because 
in his Tractoria, or letter of summons to a provincial council, 
he wrote the names of the Numidian bishops in a confused 
order, and put Austin’s name before many of his seniors; 
“ which was a thing,” hesays, “ equally injurious tothem, and 
invidious to himself;” so cautious was he of doing any thing 
that might seem to entrench upon this rule, for fear of 
breeding confusion in the government of their Churches. 


Sgcr. 9.—-Three sorts of Honorary Primates, besides the Primate in Power. 
1. Primates CEvo. 

I must here take notice further, that. besides the primacy of 
power, there was in most provinces also a primacy of 
honour; whence some bishops had the name and title of 
primates, who had not the jurisdiction. And these were of 
three sorts ; first the Primates Give, the oldest bishop in 
each province next to the metropolitan. These-had no power 
above others, except when the metropolitan was some way 
disabled, or unqualified for discharging his office by irregu- 
larity or suspension: then his power of course devolved to 
the senior bishop of the province. And: this, I conceive, 
was the reason why the bishop of Amastris® presided in 





* Con. Miley, can. 14. Placuit ut quicunque ab Episcopis ordinantur, Lite- 
ras accipiant ab Ordinatoribus suis, manu eorum subseriptas, continentes Con- 
sulem et Diem, ut nulla altercatio de, posterioribus vel anterioribus oriatur. 
* Con. Miley. c. 18. Posteriores anterioribus deferant, &c. Vit. Fulgentii 
cap, 20. Inter Episcopos, tempore Ordinationis inferior, ultimus sedebat. 
* Con. Bracar. 1. can, 24, Con. Tolet. 4. can. 3. Secundum Ordinationis suse 
tempora resideant. * Cod. Justin, lib. 1. tit. iv. c. 49. Episcopi 
tempore Ordinationis prelati, &c. ® Aug. Ep. 217. ad Victorin. 
Y Euseb. lib, Y. ¢. 23, Says he presided as the senior bishop, we deyatsraroc 
TOSTETAKTO, 
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-eouncil over the bishops of Pontus, when yet Heraclea, 
and not Amastris, was the metropolis of the province. e 


Secr. 10,—2. Titular Metropolitans. 


The second sort of honorary primates were the titular 
‘metropolitans, which were the bishops of such cities as had 
the name and title of civil metropoles bestowed on them by 
“some emperor, without the. power and privileges, which 
were still retained to the ancient metropolis of. the:province. 
Thus Marcian, the emperor, dignified the city Chalcedon 
with the title of a metropolis, and the honour was confirmed 
to the bishop, by the council of Chalcedon? ‘itself, only 
with a salvo jure to the rights of Nicomedia, the old 
metropolis: from that time therefore the bishop of Chalcedon 
styled himself metropolitan of Bythynia, as may be seen in 
the Acts? of the:sixth general-council.. The same honour 
was done to the city and bishop of Nice, in the council of 
Chaleedon* likewise. So that here were three metropo- 
litans in one province, but one only had the power ; the privi- 
leges of the other two were only honorary, to sit and- vote 
in council next to their metropolitan. Yet this gave such 
bishops an opportunity to exalt themselves, and sometimes, 
they so far encroached upon the rights of the first metropo- 
ditan, as to draw off his suffragans, and divide the province 
with him. Thus it was the bishop of Nice, who before the 
time of the sixth general-council, had got a synod of 
suffragans under him; for so Photius subscribed himself 
im that council,* bishop of Nice, and metropolitan of 
Bythynia, for himself and the synod that was under him. 


‘Suzcr. 11.—3, The Bishops of some Mother-Churches, which ‘were honoured 
by ancient Custom. 
Besides these there were a third sort, of; primates, who, 

though they were neither bishops of titular metropoles, 

nor the oldest bishops of the province, yet took place of all 
the rest, by a general deference that was paid to them, out of 
regard to the eminency of their see, being some Mother- 





! Con. Chalced. Act. 6. t, iv. p. 612, 2 Con. 6. Gen. Act. 18. 
% Con. Chalced. Act. xili, p, 716. * Con, 6, Gen. Act, xviii. p. 1080. 
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Church, or particularly honoured by ancient. prescription. 
This was the case of the bishop of Jerusalem. That city 
was no metropolis of the empire, but subject to Ceesarea, 
the metropolis of Palestine; yet inregard that it was the 
Mother-Church of the world, this peculiar honour was paid 
to it;—that the bishop thereof was always next in dignity 
to the metropolitan of Caesarea, and took place of all the 
other bishops of the province. And this privilege was con- 
firmed to him by the Nicene council, which made a canon 
to this purpose: “ That, whereas by ancient custom and 
tradition, the bishop of A‘lia had a particular honour paid 
him, ‘the same should be continued to him, still reserving’ 
tothe metropolis the dignity and privilege which belonged to 
it.” Some fondly imagine? that this canon gave the bishop 
of Jerusalem patriarchal power, whereas it does not so 
much as make him a metropolitan, but leaves him subject 
to the metropolis of Palestine, which was Czesarea, as 
“St. Jerom* informs us; whose words clear the sense of this 
canon, and prove that the bishop of Jerusalem was no 
metropolitan, as Valesius* imagines, but had only the 
second place of honour assigned him next to his metropo- 
litan, which was that honorary primacy which the bishops 
of Jerusalem had always enjoyed; because, as the council 
of Constantinople words it,® « Jerusalem was the mother of 
all other Churches.” . 


Scr. 12,—The Offices of Metropolitans. 1. To ordain their Suffragan 
Bishops. : 

But leaving these honorary primates, who had little more 
than a name, J am here to show what were the offices and 
privileges of those who were properly metropolitans ; and 
they were these that follow. First, they were to regulate 
the elections of all their provincial bishops, and either 
ordain, or authorize the ordination of them. No bishop was 
to be elected or ordained without their consent and appro- 

ASI ee A Dr) ie oe a Re ae 


' Con. Nic, can. 7. ’Eyérw rv dkodrsSiay TH TYywHc, Ty Myroomddse 


owopéve ré duxeie dkuoparoe. * Sylvius Addit. ad Caranz. Summ. 
Concil. 8 Jerom. Ep. 61, ad Pammach. Hoe ibi decernitur ut Pa- 
lestine Metropolis Caesarea sit. * Vales, Not. in Euseb. y. 28. 


* Con. Constant, Ep. Synod, ad Damas. 
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bation: otherwise the canons pronounce both the election 
and the ordination null. ‘The Kupoe, or ratification of all 
thatisdone,” says the council of Nice,! “belongs to the metro- 
politan in every province.” And again, if any bishop is made 
without the consent ofthe metropolitan, this great synod? pro- 
nounces sucha one tobeno bishop. The same rule is repeated 
inthe councils of Antioch, Laodicea,* Arles, *Turin,® Sardica,? 
- Ephesus,$and Chalcedon.? And whereas some pretend that 
the African primates had not this power, the contrary appears 
‘evidently from several canons of their councils. The second 
‘council of Carthage ! says, “No one shall presume to ordain 
-a bishop without consulting the primate of the province,and 
taking his precept, though many other bishops should join with 
him.” The third council of Carthage requires but three 
bishops to the ordination of a bishop, but then," “they must 
‘be such as are expressly authorized by the metropolitan.” 
And the fourth council” requires either his presence, or 
-at least his authority and commission. Here a primate and 
a metropolitan are the same thing, viz. the senior bishop 
of the province, who usually went to the Church, where 
the new bishop was to be placed, and consecrated him with 
his own hands, as St. Austin and Possidius* testify, who 
are good witnesses of their practice. 


Secr. 13.—This Power continued to them after the setting up of Patriarchs. 


Nor was this power at all infringed by setting up of 
patriarchs above them. For though the metropolitans 
were then to be ordained by the patriarchs, and obliged to 
attend on them for it, who before were ordained by their 
own provincial synod ; yet still the nght of ordaining their 





Con. Nic. can, 4. 2 Ibid. can. 6. 3 Con. Antioch. can. 19. 

# Con, Laodic. can, 12. 5 Con. Arelat. ii. can. 5 et 6. § Con. 

» Taurin. can. 1. 7 Con. Sardic. can. 6. 8 Con. Ephes. De- 
eret. de Epise. Cypr. 9 Con. Chalced. Act. 13. It. can. 25. 


10 Gon. Carth. ii. c. 12. Inconsulto Primate cujuslibet Provincie nemo pre- 
sumat, licét cum multis Episcopis, sine ejus preecepto Episcopum ordinare. 
M Gon. Carth. iii. c. 39. Non minus quam tres sufficiant, qui fuerint 4 Metro- 


politano directi ad ordinandum Episcopum. 12 Con. Carth. iv.c. 1. 
Conventu totius Provincia Episcoporum, maximéque Metropolitani ‘vel pre- 
sentid, vel auctoritate ordinetur Episcopus. 18 Aug, Ep. 261. Possid. 
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‘own suffragans, was all along preserved to them, and ex- 
pressly confirmed by the council of Chalcedon ;! nor do we 
ever find any patriarch assuming this power,. except the 
bishop of Alexandria; for a particular reason; of which I 
shall give an account in the following chapter, sect. 11. 


Srct, 14.—Yet this Power not arbitrary, but determined by the Maj or Vote: 
of a Provincial Synod. 


But here I must observe, that this power of metropoli- 
tans was not arbitrary.. For though no bishop was to be 
elected or ordained without their consent, yet they had no 
negative voice in the matter, but were to be determined and 
concluded by the major part. of a provincial synod. For so 
the council of Arles? decreed, “ That if there arose any 
doubt or -hesitation betwixt the, parties, the metropolitan 
‘should side with the greater number.” And the council af 
‘Nice $. tothe same purpose: “ If two. or three, out of a 
contentious humour, shall oppose the common election, 
duly and regularly made, according. to the canons of the 
Church, in this case let the majority of voices prevail.” 


Secr. 13.—Metropolitans to be chosen and ordained by their own Pro- 
vincial Synod. , 
And the same rule was to be observed in the ordination of 
metropolitans themselves, who were to be chosen and conse- 
crated by their. own provincial bishops; who were not 
obliged to send for a metropolitan out of another province 
to do it, but they had power to do it in their own 
proyincial synod among themselves. This, St. Austin 
says, was the custom of the Catholic Church, both 
in Afric and Rome. And, therefore, when the Donatists 
objected against Cecilian, primate of Carthage, “ That his- 
ordination was uncanonical, because he had not sent 
for the neighbouring primate of Numidia to come. and 
ordain him,” ‘his answer was,* “ That Cecilian had ne 


seesaw 2 oes ae ae | 

"Con. Chaleed. Act. 16. in fin, * Con. Arelat. 2. can. 5. Si inter 
partes aliqua nata fuerit dubitatio, majori numero Metropolitanus in etectione 
consentiat, ® Con. Nic. can. 6, * Aug. Brevic. Collat. tert, 


die. ¢. 16. Non exspectavit Creilianus ut Princeps a Principe ordinaretur ; 
cum aliud habeat Beclosia Catholiew Consuetudo, ut non Numidia, sed pro- 
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need of this, since the eustom of the Catholie Church 
was otherwise; which was, not. to have the Numidian 
bishops to ordain the bishop of Carthage, but the neigh- 
bouring bishops of the province of Carthage: as it was not 
the custom at Rome, to ‘send for a metropolitan out of | 
another province, to ordain the bishop of Rome, but he was 
always ‘ordained by the bishop, of Ostia, a neighbouring 
bishop of the samé province.” | 

_ It is true there is a canon in the council of Sardica,$ 
which orders the bishops of the next. province, as some in- 
terpret it, to be called in to the ordination of a metropolitan, 
rée dro The TAnctoxwWos érapylac émioKorse. | But this, per- 
haps; may as well be rendered, the neighbouring bishops* 
of the same province ;’? and since custom, and the practice 
of the Church, which is the best interpreter of doubtful 
canons, does manifestly favour this sense, there is some 
reason so to understand it. But, however it be, here is no 
mention of one metropolitan -having a right to ordain 
another. From which it appears, that in these times no: 
metropolitan was obliged to go or send out of his own pro- 
vince, much less to Rome, for his ordination ; but all was 
to be done by his suffragans in his own Church... Nor was 
any bishop obliged to go for ordination to his metropoli- 
tan’s Church; but ordinarily the metropolitan, and the rest 
of the bishops, met synodically.in. the vacant Church, and 
there elected and consecrated a new bishop, in the presence 
of the people, for whom they ordained him, This was the 
first part of the metropolitan’s office. “ph 


Sect. 16.—2. The second Office of Metropolitans, to decide Controversies 
arising among theit Provincial Bishops, and take Appeals from them. 

- Their next office was to preside over their provincial 

bishops, and if any controversies arose among them, to In- 

terpose their authority to end and decide them; as also to 
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pinquiores Episcopi Episcopum Ecclesie Carthaginis ordinent: sicut nec 
Romane Ecclesiz ordinat aliquis Episcopus, Metropolitanus, sed de proximo 


Ostiensis Episcopus. : arches 
* 1Con. Sard. can. 6. ! 2Harmenopulus so understood it; for in his 


Epitome he thus words it: ‘Oc rAnoywoor Tijc erapxiag Tapeswoar. Vid, 
Harmen, Epit. Canon. ap. Leunclav. Jur, Gr. Rom, t, 1. p. 2. A 
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hear the accusations of others, who complained of injury 
done them by their own bishops, from whom there was 
liberty always to appeal to their metropolitan. Thus in 
Afric it was ordained, by the council of Milevis,! “That if 
two bishops disputed about the bounds of their dioceses, 
the metropolitan should appoint a committee of bishops to 
hear and determine their controversy.” Ifa presbyter or 
deacon was excommunicated by his own bishop, the coun- 
cil of Sardica® allows him liberty to appeal to the metropo- 
litan of his province; or, if he were absent, to the metropo- 
litan of the next province, to desire a new hearing: of his 
cause. In such cases as these, the metropolitan had three 
ways of proceeding: either, first, he was to appoint a se- 
lect number of bishops to be judges, which was the prac- 
tice of Afric, where such judges were, therefore, called 
Judices Electi,2 and their number assigned to be twelve,‘ if 
a bishop’s cause was to be tried before them. Or, secondly, 
he was to refer the matter to a provincial synod, which 
seems to have been the general practice, when those called 
the Apostolical Canons were made; one of which orders,® 
“That when a bishop is accused, he shall be convened be- 
fore a synod of bishops.” Another says, ° “The primate 
shall do nothing without the consent of all the other 
bishops; so concord will be preserved, and God will be 
glorified.” And another, “Twice a year let there be a 
synod of bishops,’ to examine doctrines of religion, and 
terminate all ecclesiastical controversies that may happen.” 
But, thirdly, by Justinian’s law’ the metropolitan has 
power to hear causes upon appeal himself, without a synod. 
Yet, whether he could proceed so far as to depose a bishop 
' -by his sole authority, is questioned. Spalatensis® gives 
some instances of bishops that were deposed by their me- 
tropolitans ; but, for aught that appears, it was done in 


"Con. Miley. can. 21. Per Episcopos judices causa finiatur, sive quos 
eis Primates dederint, sive quos ipsi vicinos ex consultu Primatis delegerint. 


* Con. Sard. can. 14. 8 Con. Carth. 3. can. 7. * Con. Carth. 
1. can. 11. Episcopus & duodecim Consacerdotibus audiatur. *.  § Can, 
Apost. c. 74, Con, Constant, 2 Gen. can. 6, § Tbid. c. 35. Con. 
Antioch, can, 9. 7 Ibid. c. 88. * Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. y. c. 29, 


° Spalat. de Repub. Eccl. par. 1, lib, 3. c. 7. n. 19, 
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synod. But whether it was, or was not, matters not much; 
for still, in all cases, by the same law of Justinian,’ and the 
canons, there lay an appeal from the metropolitan to a pro- 
vincial synod, of which he was only the president, or mode- 
rator and director of business in it. 


Secr. 17.—3. Their third Office, to call Provincial Synods, which all Suffra+ 
gans. were obliged to attend. 

And this leads us to a third office of the metropolitans, 
which was to call provincial synods, and preside in them. 
For since the canons” appointed two synods to be held or- 
dinarily every year, in each province, besides such as might 
be called upon extraordinary occasions, it was necessary 
some one should be appointed to give notice of the, time 
and place, and have authority both to convocate and pre- 
side in them. All things therefore relating to this matter 
were, by common consent, put into the primate’s power, 
whose circular letters (which sometimes are called synodice 
and tractor1e as the emperor’s were called sacre) were a 
legal summons, which no bishop of the province might dis- 
obey, under pain of suspension, or some such canonical 
censure, which is left to the discretion * of the metropolitan 
and the council. 


. Secr. 18.—4. Metropolitans to publish Imperial Laws and Canons, visit 
Dioceses, and correct Abuses. 


It belonged to metropolitans to publish and disperse 
- such imperial laws and canons as were, either by councils 
or emperors, made for the common good of the Church. 
This they are required to do by several laws® both of the 
Church and State, the better to diffuse the knowledge, and 
enforce the practice of them. Nor were they only to dis- 
perse the canons that were made, but to see that they were 
observed; which gave them right to visit and inquire into 
neglects, abuses, and disorders, committed by any bishop 





1 Cod. Just. ibid. 2 Con. Nic. can. 5. Antioch. c. 20. Agathen. 
ce. 35. Arelat. 2. c. 18. Can. Apost. c. 38, 3 Aug. Ep. 317. ad Victorin. 
Tractoria ad me quinto Idus Novembris venit, &c. * Con, Chalced, 
can, 19. Con. Carth.)4. cans 21. Theodoret. Ep. 81. 5 Justin. 
Novel. 6. et 42. 
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throughout the whole province. The metropolitan, in this 
respect, is said to have the care of the whole province, by 
the council of Antioch.' Not that this gave him power to 
officiate in any other bishop’s Church, or perform such acts 
as the bishop himself might perform alone ;~such as the or- 
daining of presbyters and deacons, and the like; which are 
specialties of every bishop, reserved to them by the same 
council ;—but, in case of omission, or scandalous neglect, 
the bishop of the metropolis was to manifest his care, with 
the advice of the rest of his brethren. 


Sect. 19.—5, Bishops. not to travel without the Letters of their Metro- 

politan. 

In Afric all bishops paid a peculiar deference to. the 
primate, in taking his license to travel, whenever they were 
called into a foreign country upon extraordinary occasions, 
This was expressly provided by a canon of the third coun- 
cil_of Carthage :? “ That no bishop should go beyond sea 
without consulting his primate, and taking his Formate, or 
Letters of commendation.” Nor was this so peculiar to 
Afric, but that we may meet with the same rule and prac- 
tice in other places, even as low as the time of Gregory the 
Great; who, in one of his Epistles gives the same direc- 
tion to some bishops, in reference to their metropolitan, 
“ That they should not travel upon urgent occasion, with- 
out his letters of concession.” 


Sect. 20.—6. Metropolitans to take care of vacant Sees within their 
’ Province. 

It belonged to metropolitans to take care of all vacant 
sees within their province; to administer the affairs of the 
Church, during the vacancy; to secure the revenues of the 
bishopric; and procure a speedy election of a new bishop. 
In Afric the primate commonly appointed one of the neigh- 
bouring bishops to be his vicegerent in such a case, whom, 
therefore, the Canons (as has been observed before) call 
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* Con. Antioch, can. 9. Tyr dpovrida dvadéyeo¥ar réone Titc éapytac. 
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an interventor.! The council of Riez, in France, in like 
manner, puts the admiistration of a vacant see into. the 
hands of a neighbouring bishop, under the inspection of 
the metropolitan. And the council of Valencia,’ in Spain, 
authorises the metropolitan to punish purloiners of the re- 
venues in the vacancy, and to send an administrator, till a 
new bishop is chosen. By a canon of the: council of Chal- 
cedon,* the care of the revenues of the Church is committed 
to the steward of the Church, the Giconomus ; but the care 
of supplying the vacant see with a new bishop, within three 
months, is the business of the metropolitan. 


Secr, 21.—7. Metropolitans to calculate the Time of Easter. 


It belonged to the metropolitan yearly to review the 
calculation of the time of Easter, and give notice to his suf- 
fragans of it. The care of composing the cycle indeed was 
by the Nicene fathers particularly committed > to the bishop 
of Alexandria, as Pope Leo and others inform us; and he 
was to give notice to other Churches. But due care was not 
always taken in this matter, and therefore the metropolitan | 
im every province was concerned to settle the time, and ac- 
quaint the whole province with it. As we find St. Ambrose® 
did for the province of Milan; and the bishop of Carthage’ 
for the province of Afric: and the Spanish councils® order 
their metropolitans first to concert the matter among them- 
selves, and then communicate it to their comproyincials, 


Sect. 22.—How the Power of Metropolitans grew in after Ages, 


Some later Canons® make it the privilege of metropolitans 
to consecrate all churches throughout the province. But I 
‘have showed before that this was originally the privilege of 
every bishop in his own diocese; and being a private act, 
which only concerned his own Church, and not the whole 
province, the metropolitan was to have no hand in it, no 


1Con. Carth. 5. can. 8, 2 Con. Reiens. can. 5 et 6. 3 Con. 
Valent. can. 2. * Con, Chalced. c. 25. 5 Leo Ep. 62. al. 70. 
ad Marcian. Imper. | 6 Ambros. Ep. 83. ad Episc. per #myliam. 
7 Con, Carth. 3. can. 1, et 41. 8 Con. Bracar. 2. can. 9. Con. Tolet. 4. 
. ean. 4, ® Gelas. Ep. i.c. 4. Montan. Tolet. Ep. ad Palentinos ap, 
Blondel. Apol, p. 159. 
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more than in the consecration of presbyters and deacons, by 

the ninth canon of the council of Antioch. Other Canons! 

bind the whole province to follow the forms and rites of 
divine service used in the metropolitan Church : but I have 
observed before, that anciently, every bishop had liberty to 

prescribe for his own diocese, and was under no limitation 

as to this matter, unless it were the order of a provincial 

council, 


Sect. 23.—The Primate of Alexandria had the greatest Power of any other. 


By this we see that the power of metropolitans in some 
places exceeded others. AndI must here observe that the 
primate of Alexandria was the greatest metropolitan in the 
world, both for the absoluteness of his power, and the ex- 
tent of his jurisdiction. For he was not metropolitan of a 
single province, but of all the provinces of Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis, in which there were at least six large pro- 
vinees, out of which sometimes above an hundred bishops 
were called to a provincial council. Alexander summoned 

‘near that number to the condemnation of Anius,? before the 
council of Nice. And Athanasius® speaks of the same 
number meeting at other times; particularly the council of 
Alexandria, Anno 339, which heard and justified the cause of 
Athanasius, after his return from his banishment, had almost 
an hundred bishops in it ; which was above thirty more than 
the bishop of Rome’s Libra, which was but sixty-nine. Nor 
was the primate of Alexandria’s power less than the extent 
of his jurisdiction ; for he not only ordained all his suffragan 
bishops, but had liberty to ordain presbyters and deacons in 
all Churches throughout the whole district. Mr. Basnage* 
and Launoy, will have it, that he had the sole power of or- 
daining, and that not so much asa presbyter or deacon could 
be ordained without him. Valesius® thinks his privilege 
was rather that he might ordain if he pleased, but not that 
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? Concil. Gerundens. can. 1, Con. Epaun, can. 27. Con. Tolet. 11. can. 3. 
? Alexand. Ep. Encycl. ap. Socrat. lib, i. ¢. 6. 8 Athan. Apol. 2, 
p. 720, Con. Alexandr, Ep. Encycl. Con. tom, ii; p. 533, * Basnag, 
Exerc. in Baron. p. 307, et Launoy, Ibid. * Vales. observ, in 
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he had the sole power of ordaining presbyters and deacons. 
But either way it was a great privilege, and peculiar to the 
bishop of Alexandria; for no other metropolitan pretended 
to the like power besides himself. 


Scr. 24.—All Metropolitans called Apostolici, and their Sees, Sedes 
Apostolice. 


Thave but one thing more to observe concerning metro- 
politans; which is, that they were anciently all dignified with 
the name Apostolic: ; which was then no peculiar title of the 
bishop of Rome. For pope Siricius himself gives all pri- 
mates! this appellation ; and it continued to be their title 
to the days of Alcuin, who, speaking of the election. of 
bishops, says® “when the clergy and people have chosen 
one, they draw up an instrument, and go with their elect to 
the Apostolicus ;* by whom he means not the pope, but the 
ptimate or metropolitan of every province, who had the 
right and power of consecration. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Patriarchs. 


Sect. 1.—Patriarchs, anciently called Archbishops. 


NExT in order to the metropolitans or primates, were the 
patriarchs ; or, as they were at first called, archbishops and 
exarchs of the diocese. For, though now an archbishop and 
a metropolitan be generally taken for the same, to wit, the 
primate of a single province ; yet anciently the name, arch- 
bishop, was a more extensive title, and scarce given to any 
but those whose jurisdiction extended over a ile imperial 
diocese ; as the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, &e, 
That this was So, appears evidently from one of Justinian’s 
Novels, where erecting the bishopric of Justintana Prima 





1Siric. Ep. 4. c, 1. Ut extra conscientiam Sedis Apostolice, id est, Primatis, 
nemo audeat ordinare. 2 Alcuin. de Div. Offic. c. 36. Cum Epis- 
copus Civitatis fuerit defunctus, eligitur alius 4 Clero seu Populo, fitque De- 
eretum ab illis, et veniunt ad Apostolicum cum sue Electo. 
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into a patriarchal see, he says, “Our pleasure Is, that the 
bishop of Justiniana shall not only be a metropolitan,’ but 
an archbishop.” Here the names are clearly distinguished, 
and an archbishop reckoned superior to a metropolitan. 
And hence it was, that after the setting up of patriarchal 
power, the name archbishop was appropriated to the patri- 
archs. Liberatus ? gives all the patriarchs this title of arch- 
bishops. So does the council of Chalcedon frequently, 
speaking of the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople’ 
under the name of archbishops also. 


Secr. 2.—And Exarchs of the Diocese. 


These were otherwise called "E€apxot rhe StouKysewe, ex 
archs of the diocese, to distinguish them from the "E€agyoe 
THC érapxiac, the exarchs of a single province, which were 
only metropolitans. Thus Domnus, bishop of Antioch, is 
styled, Exarch of the eastern* diocese, by the councils of An- 
tioch and Chalcedon. And in the subscriptions of the sixth 
general-council «at Constantinople, Theodore, bishop of 
Ephesus, subscribes himself both metropolitan of Ephesus,’ 
and exarch of the Asiatic diocese 3 as also, Philalethes, 
bishop of Ceesarea, in Cappadocia, styles himself exarch of 
the Pontic diocese. Which shows, that as the exarch of a 
province is a metropolitan, so the exarch of a diocese, is a 
patriarch in the ancient language of the Church. And by 
this we understand the meaning of the ninth and seventeenth 
canons of the council of Chalcedon, which allow of appeals 
from the metropolitan, to the exarch of the diocese. 


Secr. 3.—Salmasius’s Mistake about the first Use of the Name Patriarch. 


As to the name patriarch, there is some dispute among 
learned men, when first it began to be used as an appropriate 
title of any Christian bishops. Salmasius,® and some others 
are of opinion, that the bishop of Alexandria had this title 


" Justin, Novel. 11, Volumus, ut non soltim Metropolitanus, sed etiam Ar- 


chiepiscopus fiat. * Liberat. Breviar, c, 17, ~~ Con. 
Chalced, Act. 16, It, Act. 4, et Can. 30, * Con. Antioch. in Act, 14. 
Con. Chalced, * Con, 6. Gen. Act, 18. Con. tom. vi, p. 1077, et 
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from the time of the emperor Hadrian, which was in the be- 
ginning of the second century. Their reason is, because 
that emperor, in an epistle mentioned by Vopiscus, speaks of 
a patriarch at Alexandria. But the patriarch there spoken 
of, was not any Christian, but a Jewish patriarch ; as may 
appear from Hadrian’s words, and the character which he 
gives! of him. For he says, “ He was one who was com- 
pelled to worship both Christ and Serapis ;” which agrees 
very well to the character of a Jewish patriarch, who neither 
acknowledged the heathen, nor the Christian religion, and 
therefore needed as much compulsion to bring him to wor- 
ship Christ, as Serapis: but it does not at all agree to the 
character of a Christian bishop, who, however he might need 
force to compel him to worship Serapis, yet must be sup- 
posed willing of his own accord to worship Christ. Besides, 
the patriarch, which the emperor speaks of, was one who 
came only occasionally into Egypt out of another country ; 
which cannot be said of the bishop of Alexandria, who had 
his fixed and continual residence there: but it suits exactly 
the state and condition of the Jewish patriarch, who resided 
at Tiberias, in Palestine, and came but accidentally, or at» 
some certain times, into Egypt. These, and. the like reasons 
make others conclude against Salmasius, that whoever is 
meant, it is not any Christian patriarch that is here spoken 
‘of. Baronius? fancies it was the heathen Pontifex, or high- 
priest of Egypt. But the same reasons will hold against 
his opinion, as against the other; for the high priest of 
Egypt lived in Egypt, and needed no compulsion to worship 
Serapis, as this patriarch did: so that it must be the Jewish 
patriarch, and no other, which Hadrian speaks of, as Mr, 
Basnage? and bishop Pearson, with some others have ob- 
served. 





1 Hadrian. Epist. ap. Vopiscum Vit. Saturnin. Illi, qui Serapin colunt, 
Christiani sunt; et devoti sunt Serapi, qui se Christi Episcopos dicunt. 
‘Nemo illic Archisynagogus Judeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum 
Presbyter, non Mathematicus, non Aruspex, non Aliptes. Ile ipse Patriarcha, 
quim Agyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, ab aliis cogitur Chris- 
tum. 2 Baron. Annal. tom. ii. an. 112. 8 Basnag. Exercit. 
Histor. p. 284. Pearson. Vindic. Ignat. Par. 2. c. 11. p.328. Suicer. Thesaur, 
Eccles. Verbo warpidoyys. Cave Anc. Chur. Gor, p. 153. 
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Sect. 4.—Of the Jewish Patriarchs, their first Rise, Duration, and Extinction. 


These Jewish patriarchs, from whom, as it is generally 
agreed, the Christian patriarchs borrowed their names, were 
a sort of governors among’ the Jews, set up upon the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; one of which had his residence at 
Tiberias, and another at Babylon, who were the heads of the 
Jews, dispersed throughout the Roman and the Persian em- 
pire. Of these there is frequent mention made in the an- 
cient writers of the Church, Origen,! Epiphanius,? Cyril of 
Jerusalem,? Theodoret,* and many others. They continued 
in great power and dignity till the latter end of the fourth 
century, about which time their order ceased. For Theo- 
doret says expressly, that long before this time their govern- 
ment was wholly abolished; and one of the laws of the 
younger Theodosius, Anno 429, speaks® of them as then 
extinct, 


Secr. 5,—Of the Patriarchs among the Montanists.. 


Much about the same time, the Montanists, or Cataphrygian 
heretics, had an order of men among them, which they 
called patriarchs, aad- and another which they called ce- 
nones, both which were superior to their bishops, and, as it 
should seem, distinct orders from them. For St. Jerom® 
charges it on them as a crime, that they thrust down the 
order of bishops, who were the Apostles’ successors, and 
set up an order of patriarchs, and an order of cenones among: 
them; which makes some learned men? think, that when 
St. Jerom wrote that against the Monanists, the name pa- 
triarch was not as yet adopted into the Church, though 
the power was under another name. 


Poa RNa arena cemermar te caren ee Cae 
" Orig. epi apxoyr. lib. iv. ec. 1, * Epiphan. Her. 30. 3 Cyr. 
Catech, 12. n. 7. * Theodor. Dial. 1. ° Cod. Theod. lib. xvi, 
Tit. 8. de Jud. lib. xxix. § Jerom. Ep. 54. ad Marcel. ady. Montan. tom. ii. 
p- 128. Apud nos Apostolorum locum Episcopi tenent: apud eos Episcopus 
tertius est. Habent enim Primos de Pepuza Phrygia Patriarchas : Secundos 
quos appellant Cenones : atque ita in tertium, id est, pené ultimum locum, 
Episcopi devolvuntur. ” Basnag. Exercit. Histor. p- 285. Hine, 
colligi possit, priscis temporibus nondum Episcopis insignioribus affixum 
fuisse nomen Patriarche. 
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Secr, 6.—The Name Patriarch first used by Socrates, and in the Council of 
Chalcedon, 

Indeed the first time we meet with the name patriarch 
given to any bishop, by any public authority of the Church, 
is in the council of Chalcedon; which mentions! the most 
holy patriarchs of every diocese, and particularly Leo, pa- 
triarch® of great Rome. Richerius, who has written accu- 
rately about the councils, can trace the name no higher. 
Among private authors, the first that mentions patriarchs by 
name, is Socrates,* who wrote his history about the year 
440, eleven years before the council of Chalcedon. By 
what he says, it appears, that during the interval between 
the general-council of Constantinople, Anno 381, and that 
of Chalcedon, the name patriarch began to be an appro- 
priate title of some eminent bishops in the Church: for, 
speaking of the fathers at Constantinople, he says, “They 
constituted patriarchs, dividing the provinces among them.” 
Valesius® and Dr. Cave® think Socrates speaks not:of true 
and proper patriarchs, but only of extraordinary legates, or 
pro tempore commissioners, appointed by the council to 
judge who were fit to be received to catholic communion in 
the several dioceses that were allotted them. But all others 
understand him in the proper sense, because, by this time, 
patriarchal power was settled in all the dioceses of the 
Roman empire. 


Scr. 7.—Four different Opinions concerning the first Rise-of Patriarchal 
Power. 

But though the name of patriarchs came not into the 
Church till about the time of Socrates, yet the power itself, 
as is agreed on all hands, was much earlier; though, where 
precisely to fix the epocha, and date its rise; is not so easy 
to determine. Some carry it as high as the Apostles, and 
derive it, as they do the pope’s supremacy, from St. Peter. 


2 Gon. Chaleed. Act. ii. p. 838. ‘Oouwsraroe rarpidpyat duoiKjnoewc Exasne. 


2 Act. iii. p. 395. 8 Rich. Hist. Concil. tom.i. c.2.n.11. Nomen 
Patriarcharum primum, quod sciam, usurpatum in Synodo Chalcedonensi. — 
* Socrat. H. E. lib. v. ¢. 8. 5 Vales. Annot. in Socrat. 6 Anc, 
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So Baryonius,' who is followed by the most eminent writers 
of his own communion, de Marea, Valesius, Richerius, 
Pagius, and Schelstrate. Others justly reject this, as 
founded upon no good authority, nor evidenced by any ge- 
nuine records of the ancient Church, but only the spurious 
epistles of the first popes; and reckon the first rise of pa- 
triarchs to have been after the apostolical age, and some’ 
time before the council of Nice. This is the opinion of 
Spalatensis, and Mr. Brerewood. The third opinion is that 
of Balzamon,? and other modern Greeks, that patriarchs 
were first instituted by the council of Nice. And this seems 
to be favoured by St. Jerom; for in his epistle to Pamma- 
chius, writing against the errors of John of Jerusalem, he 
says, “ It was decreed in the council of Nice,* that Czesarea 
should be the metropolis of Palestine, and Antioch the me- 
tropolis of the whole east; therefore, the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem must either appeal to the bishop of Ceesarea, as his im- 
mediate metropolitan, or to the bishop of Antioch, as me- 
tropolitan of the east.” But if I rightly understand St. Jerom, 
he does not mean (as some mistake him) that patriarchs 
were first set up by the council of Nice; for then metropo- 
litans must be so too, since he says the same of them, 
which yet every one knows were in the Church long before 
the council of Nice. His meaning’, then, must be, that both 
metropolitans of provinces, and metropolitans of dioceses, 
were in being before the council of Nice, and only received 
confirmation, or a canonical establishment from it. And, 
indeed, it is evident, that, that the Nicene fathers made no 
alteration in these matters, but only confirmed the ancient 
rights of the bishops of principal cities, as they found them 
authorized by custom before. For the words® they use are, - 
“Ta doxaia t3n koaretrw, let ancient custom still take place ; 
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1 Baron. Annal. tom. i. an. 39. n. 16. Pet. de Marca de Concord. tom. ed 
lib. i. c. 8. n. 5. Vales. Observ. Eccles. lib. iii. Richer. Hist. Concil. 


tom. i. ec. 1.n. 14. Ant. Pag. Critic. an. 37. n. 9. * Spalat. de Repub: 
Par, i. lib. iii. ec. 12. n. 21. Brerewood of Patriar. Gov. Q. 1. 3 Bal- 
zam. in can. 6. Con. Nic. * Hieron. Ep. 61. tom. ii. p. 178. Ad Alex- 


andrinum Episcopum Palestina quid pertinet? Ni, fallor, hoe ibi decernitur, 
ut Palestine Metropolis Cesarea sit, et totius Orientis Antiochia, Aut igi- 
tur ad Cesariensem Episcopum referre debueras 3———Aut si procul expeten- 
dum judicium erat, Antiochiam potius litere dirigende. * Con. Nic. can.6. 
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so as in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, the bishop of Alex- 
andria shall have power over all; because such also is the 
custom of the bishop of Rome. And, accordingly, in An- 
tioch, and in other provinees, let the privileges be preserved 
to the Churches.” 

| Here it is plain, that no new power is given to any 
bishops, but only what ancient custom and practice had 
assigned them. So that either patriarchs were set up by 
eustom, before the council of Nice,! and confirmed by the 
council, as St. Jerom thinks, or else not introduced till af- 
terwards. This last opinion (notwithstanding what St. 
Jerom says) is embraced by the famous Mr. Launoy? Mr. 
Basnage,s Dr. Beverege,* and Dr. Cave,® who think that pa- 
triarchal power was not confirmed by the Nicene canon; 
nor known in the Church till about the time of the second 
general-council of Constantinople, Anno 381. 


Secr. 8.—The Opinion of Spalatensis and St. Jerom preferred, 


In a matter so obscure, and so variously controverted 
among learned men, it is not easy to determine where the | 
right hes. . Patriarchal power was not set up at one and the 
same time in all places. Alexandria and Antioch were as 
early as any, and the bishop of Alexandria, before the coun- 
cil,of Nice had all Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis under his 
jurisdiction, as appears from the Nicene canons, This was 
the Diecesis Aigyptiaca, which consisted of six large pro- 
vinees, four in Egypt, viz. Thebais, Areadia, Augustanica, 
and Aigyptus properly so called, Libya Inferior, and Libya 
Superior, which is Pentapolis. As all these were subject to 
the Prefectus Augustalis of Egypt, so they were likewise 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria, So 
- that he was not only a metropolitan of a single province, 
but of six provinces joined in one diocese. Bunt, now, the 
question is, whether, at this time, he had any metropoli- 
tans under him? For, if he had, then he was properly a pa- 
triarch at the time of the Nicene council. As to this, I can 
sert. 1. sect. 11. p. 35. 2 Launoy, de Rect. Interpr. can, 6. Con. Nic. 
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only say, that Epiphanius and Synesius do expressly men= 
tion archbishops and metropolitans under the archbishop ‘of 
Alexandria, in the time of Athanasius, and Alexander, his 
predecessor, who were both present in the council of Nice. 
But whether they mean metropolitans in the proper sense, 
or only ceadjutors to the archbishop of Alexandria, I 
cannot yet determine. I will recite the passages, and leave 
the curious and the learned to make further inquiry. Syne- 
sius says, “The great Athanasius seeing the Church of 
Ptolemais had need of a bishop that was able to cherish 
and augment the small sparks of true religion, which was 
then in a dwindling condition there, and finding Siderius, 
bishop of Palebisca, a man fit for great business, he com- 
manded him to remove! thence to Ptolemais, to govern 
the metropolitical Church there.” And Epiphanius,? speak- 
ing of Meletius, the author of the Meletian schism, before 
the council of Nice, says, expressly, “ He was an arch- 
bishop in Egypt, under Alexander, archbishop of Alexan- 
dria, to whom he gave the first information against Arius.” 
This agrees with what he says of him in another place? 
« That he was chief of the Egyptian bishops, and next in 
order to Peter in the’ archbishopric, being his assistant, and 
administering ecclesiastical affairs under him. For there 
the custom is, for the archbishop of Alexandria to have the 
ordering of ecclesiastical matters throughout all Egypt, 
Thebais, Mareotes, Libya, Ammoniaca, Mareotis, and Pen- 
tapolis.” So that as the bishop of Alexandria had six pro- 
vinces under him, he seems also to have had subordinate 
metropolitans, or archbishops, under him likewise, as the 
archbishop of Lycopolis, in Thebais, the metropolitan 
of Ptolemais, in Pentapolis. And if these were properly 
metropolitans, he must be a patriarch, under the name 
of metropolitan of the whole Egytian diocese, as they 


- 'Synes. Ep. 67. ad Theoph. p. 231. Tdppeyay ’ASavdouy, --- roy 
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were metropolitans of their respective provinces; which is 
the thing that St. Jerom asserts in reference to Czesarea 
and Antioch, “‘ That the one was the metropolis of Paleestine, 
and the other the metropolis of the oriental diocese ; and 


this, from ancient custom, ratified and confirmed by the 
council of Nice.” 


Sect. 9.—Patriarchal Power established in three General Councils succes- 
sively: viz. Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 

But however this be, (for I determine nothing positively 
in this matter), the next age affords us very pregnant proofs 
of the establishment and growth of patriarchal power. The 
general-council of Constantinople,! Anno 381, has a canon 
to fix the limits of the several dioceses ; so that the bishop 
of Alexandria should only administer the affairs of the 
Egyptian diocese; the bishops of the east, the. eastern 
diocese, reserving the privileges granted by the council of 
Nice to the Church of Antioch ; the bishops of the 
Asiatic diocese, the Asiatic Churches only; those of the 
Pontic diocese, the Pontic Churches; and those of, the 
Thracian diocese, the Thracian Churches only. ; 

Theodoret,? speaking of this council, says, “They di- 
vided the dioceses, and assigned every diocese its proper 
limits and jurisdiction.” And Sccrates,? more expressly, 
«“ That they constituted patriarchs, and distributed the pro- 
vinces, so that no bishops should meddle with the affairs of 
another diocese, as was used to be done in times of perse- 
cution. Nectarius was allotted Constantinople and Thrace; 
Helladius, St. Basil’s successor, the Pontie diocese, &e.” 
- About fifty years after this, Anno 431, the third general- 
council was held at Ephesus, where we find the bishop of 
Antioch laying claim to the power of ordinations in. the 
province of Cyprus: but this proving to be an unjust claim, 
the council made a decree in favour of the Cyprian bishops, 
exempting them from the jurisdiction of Antioch ; because 
by ancient custom they always were exempt: and it is 
added,* “‘ That the same rule should be observed in all dio- 





~ 1 Con. C. Pol. Can. 2. - ? Theod. Ep. 86. ad Flay. tom, iii. p. 963, 
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ceses and provinces, that no bishop should seize upomany 
province which did not anciently belong to his jurisdiction.” 
This plainly implies, that the bishop of Antioch had then 
several provinces, or-a ‘whole diocese, under his power; 
which was confirmed to him: by the council, and he was 
only denied jurisdiction over the province of Cyprus, be- 
cause of ancient right it did not belong to him. 

About eighteen years after this, Theodosius junior, and 
Valentinian, called the second council of Ephesus, Anno 
449: and in the letter of summons to Dioscorus, bishop of 
Alexandria, they give him orders to bring ten metropolitans! 
of his diocese with him. This is noted by Liberatus, in his 
Breviary, and the letter is still extant? im the council of 
Chalcedon; by which it appears, that at this time the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria had a great number of metropolitans, 
within the Egyptian diocese, under his jurisdiction. So 
that though there be some dispute concerning the first rise 
and original of patriarchal power, yet there remains no 
manner of doubt but that it was come to its full height and 
establishment in the time of the general councils of Ephe- 
sus and Chalcedon, 


Sect. 10.—The Power of Patriarchs not exactly the same in all Churches, 
The Patriarch of Constantinople had some peculiar Privileges. 
Therefore the next inquiry is into the rights aud privi- 
leges of these patriarchs, And here it is to be nicely ob- 
served that the power of patriarchs was not one and the 
same precisely in all Churches, but differed according: to 
the different customs of places and countries ; or accordin 
as it was the pleasure of kings or councils to bestow 
greater privileges on them. The patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, when he was first advanced by the second general- 
council, had only the single diocese of Thrace assigned 
him® for the exercise of his jurisdiction: but im the next 
age he was grown to be a sort of patriarch oyer the pa~ 
tnarchs of Kphesus and Cesarea in the Asiatic and Pontic 
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dioceses, by the voluntary consent of those two exarchs, (no 
doubt) at first, paying’ a deference to the exarch of the 
royal city; which, advancing into a custom, was afterwards 
confirmed by canon in the council: of Chalcedon. In the 
sixteenth session of that) council there is a long debate 
about ‘this matter, the Pope’s legates: warmly  stickling 
agaist it. But all the metropolitans of the two dioceses of 
Asia and Pontus then in council, together with Thalassius, 
bishop of Cxsarea, and exarch of the Pontie diocese, with 
one voice declaring, “that the bishop of Constantinople had, 
by long custom and prescription, enjoyed .the privilege of 
ordaining metropolitans in those two dioceses, as well as 
that of Thrace,” it was decreed that this privilege should:be 
continued to him, notwithstanding the bishop of Rome's 
intercession against it.! Also by two canons of that coun- 
cil he is allowed to receive appeals? from the exarchs of 
those dioceses, because his throne was in the royal city: 
and in such parts of those dioceses as were chiefly in the 
hands of barbarians, he is authorized by another canon? to 
ordain all the bishops, which in other parts was the sole 
privilege of the metropolitans. Theodoret* observes even 
of Chrysostom himself, before the council of Chalcedon, 
that he. exercised this power over all the three dioceses ; 
for he says, “His care extended not only over Constanti- 
nople and Thrace, which consisted of six provinces, but 
over Asia and Pontus, each of which had eleven civil prae- 
tors in them.” We are not therefore to take an estimate of 
patriarchal power from the growing greatness of Constanti- 
nople, but to distinguish the peculiar privileges of some 
patriarchs above others, which is the only way to under- 
stand the power of each. 


Sror.-1].—The Patriarch of Alexandria had also Privileges peculiar to himself. 


For the patriarch of Alexandria had also some preroga~ 
tives, which no other patriarch besides himself enjoyed. 
Such was the right of consecrating and approving: every 
single bishop throughout all the provinces of his diocese. 
suiaOucnoyollt ol ntonolasmaos dia mate uf ui ni inh booted oot 
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This privilege was not allowed even to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; for the council of Chaleeden, in the very same 
place where they give him power to consecrate the metro- 
politans of three whole dioceses, deny him the privilege of 
consecrating the suffragan bishops of those metropolitans; 
and reserve it as an ancient right of each metropolitan, with 
a synod of his provincial bishops, to consecrate all the 
bishops within his province, the archbishops of Constanti- 
nople neither being consulted, nor having! any hand in 
those ordinations. But it was otherwise at Alexandria. 
For the bishop of Alexandria, whilst he was only a metropo- 
litan, had the ordination of all the bishops of the six pro- 
vinces of the Egyptian diocese, being the sole and only 
metropolitan in all those provinces; and having but the 
same diocese when he came to be a patriarch, he continued 
his ancient custom of ordaining all the bishops throughout 
the six provinces, notwithstanding that new metropolitans 
were setupin them. And in this the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria differed from all others; for in all other dioceses the 
metropolitans had the right of ordaining their suffragan 
bishops, which here the patriarch retained to himself, as an 
ancient branch of his metropolitan power. I know, indeed, 
a very learned? person is of a different opinion: he says, 
“The bishop of Alexandria was rather a loser by bemg 
made a patriarch ; for now according to the constitution of 
Church-policy, the ordination of suffragan bishops, which 
before belonged entirely to him, was devolved upon the 
several metropolitans under him.” But this assertion pro- 
ceeds upon a supposition, that patriarchal rights were ex- 
actly the same in all places ; which, from the instance I have 
given of Constantinople, appears to be otherwise; for the 
patriarchs of Ephesus and Caesarea had not the ordination 
of their own metropolitans, but they were all subject to the 
bishop of Constantinople. And as to the case of Alexan- 
dria, it appears from Synesius, who was himself metropo- 
litan of Ptolemais, that the ordination not only of the 
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metropolitans, but of all the suffragan bishops throughout 
the whole district of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, belonged 
still to the patriarch of Alexandria. For, in a letter to 
Theophilus, acquainting him how he and two other bishops 
had met at Olbiz to make choice of a bishop, and that one 
Antonius was unanimously chosen by the people ; he adds,* 
“that yet there was one thing wanting, which was more 
necessary than all, viz. his sacred hand to consecrate him.” 
Which shows, that the bishop of Alexandria still retained 
his ancient right of consecrating all the bishops of the 
Egyptian diocese. ) 


Secr. 12.—'The First Privilege of Patriarchs was to Ordain all the Metro- 
politans of the Diocese, and receive his own Ordination from a Diocesan 


Synod. 

In other dioceses the patriarch’s power was chiefly seen 
in the ordination or confirmation of all the metropolitans 
that were under him. This appears from the forecited 
canons? of the council of Chalcedon, and several of Justi- 
nian’s Novels; one of which? takes notice of the bishop of 
Constantinople’s ordaining all the metropolitans under him; 
and another gives the same power to the patriarch of Justi~ 
niana Prima,‘ then newly advanced to patriarchal dignity by 
Justinian, because it was the place of his nativity. And 
that this was a peculiar privilege of patriarchs, appears. fur- 
ther from one of the Arabic canons published by Turrian, 
under the name of the Nicene canons, which were invented 
after the name of patriarchs was well known in the Church. 
The 36th of these canons, speaking of the Catholic of Ethi- 
opia,® who was no patriarch, but subject to the patriarch of 
Alexandria, says, “ He shall not have power to ordain arch- 
bishops, as patriatchs have; because he hath not the power 
or honour of a patriarch.” 





' Synes. Ep. 76. ad Theoph, ‘Evdc ére dei, ré xupuordre pévrow rife epic o8 
xNElpoc. ® Con Chale. can. 28 et Act. 16. ~ 3 Justin. Novel. 7, 
* Jnstin. Nov. 131. ¢. 3. Per tempus Beatissimum Justiniane Prime Patrie 
nostre Archiepiscopum habere semper sub su jurisdictione Episcopos Provin- 
ciarum Dacie Mediterranee, et Dacie Ripensis, et Privalis (al. Triballiz) et 
Dardaniz, et Mysie superioris, et Pannonie; et ab eo hos ordinari, ipsum 
yerd & proprio ordinari Concilio. 5 Con. Nicen. Arab. c.36. Non tamen 
jus habeat constituendi Archiepiscopos, ut habet Patriarchas siquidem non 
habet Patriarche honorem ct potestatem. 
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It was, therefore the prerogative of patriarchs (those of 
Ephesus and Cesarea only excepted) to ordain the metro~ 
politans under them; but they themselves were to be or- 
dained by a diocesan synod, as. Justinian’s forecited Novel? 
informs us. And this was called the canonical ordination 
of a patriarch. For so the council of Constantinople, in 
their synodical. epistle to the western bishops, prove the 
ordination of Flavian, bishop of Antioch, (who presided over 
all the eastern diocese,? as Theodoret says) to be canonical; 
because he was ordained not only by the bishops of the pro- 
vince, but “ Tig "Avarorrkne Ssroujoewe, the brshops of the 
whole eastern diocese* synodically met together.” 


Secr. 13.—A Second Privilege, to call Diocesan Synods and preside 
in them. 

2ndly. The next privilege of patriarchs was the power 
of convening their metropolitans and all the provincial 
bishops to a diocesan synod; which privilege was founded 
upon the same canons that granted metropolitans authority 
to summon provincial synods, and preside in them; for by 
Just analogy the patriarch was to have the same power over 
the metropolitans, that they had over their provincial 
bishops. And, therefore, Theodoret,* speaking of his own 
attendance at the synods of his patriarch at Antioch, says, 
«« He did it in obedience to the ecclesiastical canons, which 
make him a criminal that is summoned to a synod, and re-~ 
fuses to pay his attendance at it.” 


Sxcr. 14.—A Third Privilege, to receive Appeals from Metropolitans and 
Provin¢ial Synods, 

3dly. Another privilege of patriarchs was the power of 
receiving appeals from metropolitans and provincial synods, 
and reversing’ their decrees, if they were found faulty. “If 
any bishop or clergyman have a controversy with the metro- 
politan of his province, let him have recourse to the exarch 
of the diocese,” says the council of Chalcedon’ in one canon; 
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and in another,”! If any man is injured by his own bishop, 
or metropolitan, let him bring his cause before the exarch 
of the diocese, or the throne of Constantinople.” ‘These 
canons are adopted into the civil law, and confirmed by 
imperial edicts. For, by one of Justinian’s Constitutions, 
the patriarch is to receive appeals from a provincial synod, 
and give a final determination to all causes that are regu- 
larly brought before him: and the regular way of proceed- 
ing is there specified ; which is, “ That no man shall bring 
his cause first before the patriarch, but first before his own 
bishop, then before the metropolitan, after that before a 
provincial synod, and last of all before the patriarch, from 
whose judgment there lay no appeal.” The same is re- 
peated and confirmed by other laws*® of that emperor, 
which need not here be recited. 


Secr. 15.—A Fourth Privilege, to censure Metropolitans, and also their Suffra- 
gans, when Metropolitans were remiss in censuring them. 

4thly. As patriarchs might receive appeals from metro- 
politans, so they had power to inquire into their administra- 
tion, and correct and censure them, in case of heresy, or 
misdemeanour, or any mal-administration, which made 
them liable by the canons to ecclesiastical censure. Justi- 
nian made an express law, to this purpose,* “That if any 
clergyman was accused in point of faith, or morals, or 
transgression of the sacred canons; if he was a bishop, he 
should be examined before his metropolitan; but if he was 
a metropolitan, then, before the archbishop, that is, the 
patriarch to whom he was subject.” By virtue of this 
power Chrysostom deposed Gerontius,> metropolitan of 
Nicomedia; and Atticus decided a controversy between 
Theodosius and Agapetus,® who contended about the throne 
of Synada, the metropolis of Phrygia Pacatiana: and it 





1 [bid. can; 17. 2 Cod. Just. lib. i. tit.4.c. 29 3 Just. 
Novel. 123. c. 22. Phot. Nomocan. tit. xix.c. 1. - * Novel. 137. ¢. v. 
Quoties quidam Sacerdotum accusabuntur velde Fide, aut turpi Vita, aut ob 
aliquid aliud contra sacros Canones admissum ; -si quidem Episcopus est is qui 
accusatus est, ejus Metropolitanus examinet ea que dicta sunt: Siverd Me- 
tropolitanus sit, ejus Beatissimus Archiepiscopus sub quo degit. 
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were easy to add many other instances of the like’nature out 
of the ancient councils, which concurred with the patriarchs 
in the exercise of this power. Nor did this power extend 
only over metropolitans, but over their suffragan bishops 
also. For though every provincial bishop was to be 
tried by his own metropolitan and a provincial synod; 
yet, in case they were negligent and remiss in execu- 
ting the canons against delinquents, the patriarch had 
power to take the matter into his own cognizance, and 
-ensure any bishop within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
Thus. Sozomen! observes of Chrysostom, “that in one 
visitation at Ephesus he deposed thirteen bishops of Asia, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, for simony, and such other corrupt 
practices.” This was done ina synod of seventy bishops, 
held at Ephesus, Anno 401, as Valesius? and Du Pim observe 
out of Palladius, who mentions the same thing, though he 
speaks but of six bishops then deposed. 


Sect. 16.—A Fifth Privilege. Patriarchs might make Metropolitans their 

Commissioners, &c. 

_ 5th y The patriarch had power io delegate, or send a 
metropolitan into any part of his diocese, as his commis- 
sioner, to hear and determine, ecclesiastical causes in his 
name; atleast it was so in the-diccese of Egypt, where 
Synesius was bishop. For, in one of his epistles, writing 
to Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, he tells him what a 
difficult task he had put him upon, when he sent him 
through an enemy’s country, to Hydrax and Palebisca, 
two villages in the confines of Lybia, to determine a dispute 
that was risen there, about erecting those places into 
bishop’s sees ; “ but,” sayshe, “there liesanecessity upon me, 
vonov nyoda, to take every thing for a law that is injoined. 
me by the throne of Alexandria.” , 


Secr. 17.—A Sixth Privilege. The Patriarch to be consulted by his Metro- 
politans in Matters of any great Moment. 

6thly. And as the metropolitans did every thing that was 

cononically injoined them by the patriarch, so they did 
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nothing of any great moment without him; paying the 
same deference to him, that the canons obliged their suffra- 
gans to pay to them. This, at least, was the custom of 
Egypt, as appears from a noted passage related in the acts 
of the council of Chalcedon, where we find, that. when 
Pope Leo’s epistle against Eutyches was subseribed by all 
the bishops in council, the Egyptian bishops then present re- 
fused to do it, because they had then no patriarch, and it was 
not lawful for them to do it without the consent of a patriarch 
by the rule of the council of Nice; which orders all the 
bishops of the Egyptian diocese, to follow the archbishop 
of Alexandria, and do nothing without him. This they 
pleaded in council, and their plea was accepted, and a 
decree passed in their favour upon it; “That since this was 
the custom of the Egyptian diocese, to do nothing of this 
nature without the consent and authority of their archbishop, 
they should not be compelled to subscribe, till a new areh- 
bishop was chosen.” ; 


Sect. 18.—A Seventh Privilege. Patriarchs to communicate to the Metro- _ 
politans such Imperial Laws as concerned the Church, &c. 


7thly. It was the patriarch’s office, to publish both eccle- 
siastical and civil laws, which concerned the Church, and 
to take care for the dispersion and publication of them, in 
all Churches of their diocese. The method is prescribed 
by Justinian in the epilogue to the sixth Novel; “The 
patriarchs of every diocese shall publish these our laws in 
their respective Churches, and notify them to the metropo- 
litans under them. The metropolitans likewise shall publish 
them in their metropolitical Churches, and make them 
known to the bishops under them; that so they may publish 
them in their respective Churches, and no one be left 
ignorant in our whole empire of what we have enacted for 
the glory of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
See also Novel, 42, directed toMenas, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, concluding in the same tenour. 
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Secr: 19.—The Eighth Privilege. Great Criminals reserved to the 
Patriarch’s Absolution. 

8thly. Synesius observes another privilege in the diocese 
of Alexandria; which was, that in the exercise of discipline 
upon great criminals, and scandalous offenders, a peculiar 
deference was paid to the patriarch by reserving their abso-= 
lution to his wisdom and discretion. As he gives an in- 
stancein one Lamponianus,a presbyter, whom he had excom- 
municated for abusing Jason, his fellow presbyter: “Though,” 
says he,' “he expressed his repentance with tears, and the 
people mterceded for him ; yet I refused to absolve him, but 
remitted him over for that, to the sacred see; only assuming 
this to myself, that if the man should happen to be in mani- 
fest danger of death, any presbyter that was present should 
receive him into communion by my order. For no man 
shall go excommunicate out of the worldby me. But in case 
he recovered he should still be liable to the former penalty, 
and expect the ratification of his pardon from your divine 
and courteous soul.” But whether this respect was paid 
by all metropolitans to their patriarch in every diocese, I 
have not yet observed. 


Scr. 20.—The Ninth Privilege. The geater Patriarchs Absolute, and 
Independent of one another. 

Ithly. The last privilege of patriarchs was, that they were 
originally all co-ordinate and independent of one another. 
_U speak now of them as they were at their first institution : 
for after ages, and councils, and emperors, made great 
alteration in this matter. At first leamed men? reckon 
there were about thirteen or fouteen patriarchs in the Church, 
that is, one in every capital city of each diocese of the 
Roman empire: the patriarch of Alexandria, over the Egyptian 
diocese ; the patriarch of Antioch, over the eastern diocese; 
the patriarch of Ephesus, over the Asiatic diocese ; the patri- 
arch of Casarea, in Cappadocia, over the Pontic diocese ; 
Thessalonica, in Macedon, or Illyricum Orientale; Sirmium, 
in Illrycum Occidentale ; Rome, in the Roman prefecture ; 
Milan, in the Italic diocese; Carthage, in Afric ; Lyons, in 
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France; Toledo,in Spain; and York, in the diocese of Britain. 
The greatest part of these, if not all, were real patriarchs, 
and independent of one another, till Rome, by encroach- 
ment, and Constantinople by law, got themselves made 
superior to some of their neighbours, who became subordi- 
nate and subject anto them. The ancient liberties of the 
Britanic Churches, as also the African, and Italic diocese, 
and their long contests with Rome, before they could be 
brought to yield obedience to her, are largely set forth by 
several of our learned writers! in particular discourses on 
this subject. I only here note that the eastern patriarchs, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Cesarea, and Constanti- 
nople, were never subject to Rome, but maintained the 
ancient liberty which the canons gave them. For though 
Czesarea and Ephesus, were made subordinate to the patri- 
arch of Constanstinople, and any one might appeal from 
them to him; yet the appeal was to be carried no further, 
unless it were to a general-council.2. Which shows the 
independency of the greater patriarchs one of another. 


Sect. 21.—The Patriarch of Constantinople dignified with the 'Title of 
CEcumenical, and his Church Head of all Churches. 


The patriarch of Constantinople had also the honourable 
title of cecumenical or universal patriarch given him ; | pro- 
bably in regard of the great extent of his jurisdiction, 
Thus Justinian styles Menas, Epiphanius, and Anthemius, 
archbishops and cecumenical patriarchs, in several of his 
Reseripts;* and Leo gives the same title to Stephen,—arch- 
bishop and universal patriarch,—in ten laws,* one after 
another. So that it was no such new thing, as pope Grex 
gory made it, for the patriarch of Constantinople to be 
styled cecumenical bishop; for that title was given him by 
law many years before, even from the time of Justinian:. 
and it is a vulgar error in history to date the original of 
that title from the time of Gregory I. which was in use at 
least a whole century before. But Justinian, in another Re- 
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script, goes a little further, and says! expressly, “ that 
Constantinople was the head of all Churches ;” which is as 
much as ever any council allowed to Rome, that is,a supre- 
macy in its own diocese, and a precedency of honour in re- 
gard that it was the capital city of the empire. Equal pri- 
vileges are granted to Constantinople, upon the same 
ground, because it was new Rome, and the royal seat, as 
the councils of Constantinople 2 and Chalcedon, with some 
others, word it. So that they had privileges of honour, 
and privileges of power; the first of which were peculiar 
to those sees; the other, in a great measure, common to 
them and all other patriarchal Churches, except those of 
Ephesus and Czsarea, which, as I have often observed, 
were legally made subordinate to that of Constantinople. 


Sect, 22,—Of subordinate Patriarchs. What Figure they made in the 
Church, and that they were not mere titular Patriarchs. 

Some here may be desirous to know what authority those 
patriarchs had in the Church after their subordination to 
the other. There are who tell us that they were sunk 
down to the condition of metropolitans again, by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon ; but that is a mistake. For, Ist, they re- 
tained the name of exarchs of the diocese still, and so sub- 
scribed themselves in all councils. As in the sixth general. 
council, Theodore subscribes himself metropolitan of Ephe- 
sus, and exarch of the Asiatic diocese ;° and Philalethes, 
metropolitan of Caesarea, and exarch of the Pontic diocese. 

2dly. They always sat and voted, in general-councils, 
next immediately after the five great patriarchs, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, who, 
by the canons,* had precedence of all the rest. Next ta 
these, before all the metropolitans, the bishops of Ephesus 
and Caesarea took place, as may be seen in the subscrip~ 
tions of the fourth and sixth general-councils, ® 
3dly. They had power to receive appeals from metropo- 
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litans, which is evident from the same canons of Chalce- 
don,’ which give the patriarch of Constantinople power to. 
take appeals from them. So that they were not mere titu- 
lar patriarchs, as some in after-ages, but had the power as 
well as the name; the right of ordaining metropolitans, 
and receiving ultimate appeals, only. excepted. But how 
long they or any others retained their power, is not my bu- 
sess here any further to inquire. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the ’Avroxépador. 


Sect. 1.—All Metropolitans anciently styled ’Avroxépahor. 


Among other titles which were anciently given to’ some 
certain bishops, we frequently meet with the name ’Avro- 
xéparo., absolute and independent bishops ; which was not 
the name of any one sort of bishops, but given to several, 
upon different reasons. For, first, before the setting up of | 
patriarchs, all metropolitans were ’AvroxépaAo, ordering the 
-affairs of their own province with their provincial bishops, 
and being accountable to no superior but a synod ; and that 
in case of heresy, or some great crime committed against 
religion and the rules of the Church. 


’ 


Sxcr. 2.—Some Metropolitans independent after the setting up of Patriarchal 
Power, as those of Cyprus, Iberia, Armenia, andthe Church of Britain. 
And even after the advancement of patriarchs, several 
metropolitans continued thus independent, receiving’ their 
ordination from their own provincial synod, and not from 
any patriarch ; terminating all controversies in their own 
synods, from which there was no appeal to any superior, 
except a general-council. Balsamon reckons among this. 
sort of "Avroxépador, the metropolitans of Bulgaria,’ Cyprus, 
and Iberia. And his observation is certainly true of the 
two last, who were only metropolitans, yet independent of 
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any patriarchal or superior power. For, though the bishop 
of Antioch laid claim to the ordination of the Cyprian 
bishops, in the council of Ephesus, yet the council, upon 
hearmg the case, determined against him, making a de- 
cree,! “ That, whereas, it never had been the custom for the 
bishop of Antioch to ordain bishops in Cyprus, the Cyprian 
bishops should retain their rights inviolable, and, according 
to canon and ancient custom, ordain bishops among them~ 
selves.” And this was again repeated and confirmed by 
the council of Trullo,? even after the Cypriots were driven 
into another country by the incursions of the barbarians. 

Others? observe the same privilege in the Iberian 
Churches, now commonly called Georgians; that they 
never were subject either to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
or any other; but all their bishops, being eighteén in num- 
ber, profess absolute obedience to their own metropolitan, - 
without any other higher dependance or relation. 

And this was the case of the Armenian Churches in the 
time of Photius, as appears from an ancient Greek Notitia 
Episcopatuum, cited by Peter de Marea,’ which says it was 
an ’Avroxégadoc, and not subject to the throne of Constanti- 
nople, but honoured with independency in respect to St. 
Gregory of Armenia, their first Apostle. 

And this was also the ancient liberty of the Britannic 
Church, before the coming of Austin, the monk, when the 
seven British bislrops, which were all that were then re- 
maining, paid obedience to the archbishop of Caer-Leon,. 
and acknowledged no superior in spirituals above him. “As 
Dinothus, the learned abbot of Bangor, told Austin,® in the 
name of all the Britannic Churches, “ That they owed no 
other obedience to the pope of Rome, than they did to 
every godly Christian, to love every one in his degree in 
perfect charity : other obedience than this they knew none 
due to him whom he named pope, &c. But they were 
under the government of the bishop of Caer-Leon, upon 
Uske, who was their overseer under God.” 


* Con. Ephes. Act. vii. Decret. de-Cypr. Epis. 
* Brerewood Inquir. c. 17, 
de Primat. n, 27, p. 122. 
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Secr. 3.—A Third sort of ’AvrokégaXots such Bishops as were subject to ‘no 

Metropolitan, but only to the Patriarch of the Diocese. 

Besides all these there was yet:a third sort of "Avroxépador; 
which were such bishops as were subject to no metropolitan, 
but. immediately under the patriarch of the diocese, who 
was to them instead of a metropolitan. Thus for instance 
in the patriarchate or large diocese of Constantinople, the 
ancient Notitia, published by Leunclavius,' reckons .thirty- 
nine such bishops throughout the several provinces ; that 
published by Dr. Beverege? counts them forty-one ; and the 
Notitia, in Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo? augments the number 
to forty-six. The bishop of Jerusalem is said* to have had 
twenty-five such bishoprics in his patriarchate, and the 
bishop of Antioch sixteen; as Nilus Doxopatrius, a writer 
of the eleventh century, in his book of the patriarchal sees, 
_ informs us. But what time this sort of independent bishop- 
rics were first set up in the Church, is.not certain; for the 
earliest account we have of them is in the Notitia of the 
emperor Leo Sapiens, written in the nmth century, where 
they are called archbishoprics, as in some other-Notitiz 
‘they are called metropolitical sees; though both these — 
names were but titular, for they had no suffragan bishops 
under them. a 


Secr. 4.—A Fourth Sort of *Avroxépadot. 


Valesius mentions another sort of ’AvroxépadAo, which 
were such bishops as were wholly independent of all others ; 
as they had no suffragans under them, so neither did they 
acknowledge ary superior above them, whether metropoli- 
tan, or patriarch, or any other whatsoever. Of this sort he 
reckons the bishops® of Jerusalem, before they were ad- 
vanced to patriarchal dignity ; but in this instance he plainly 
mistakes, and contradicts St. Jerom, who says expressly, 
« that the bishop of Jerusalem, was subject to the bishop of 
Cesarea, as the metropolitan of all Palestine, and to the 
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bishop of Antioch as metropolitan of the whole east,” as 
has been noted in the last chapter. If there were any such 
‘bishops as he speaks of, they must be such as the bishop 
of Tomis in Scythia, who, as Sozomen! notes, was the only 
‘bishop of all the cities of that province; so that he could 
neither have any suffragans under him, nor metropolitan 
‘above him. But such instances are very rare, and we scarce 
‘meet with such another example in all the history of the 
‘Church. I have now completed the account of primitive 
bishops, and showed the distinctions which were among 
them in the external polity of the Church: I proceed in the 
next place therefore to consider the second order of the 
clergy, which is that of presbyters. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Presbyters. 
Secr. 1.—The meaning of the Name Presbyter. 


THE name IpeoPurepon, presbyters or elders, is a word 
borrowed from the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
where it commonly signifies rulers and governors, being 
(as St. Jerom? notes) a name of office and dignity, and not 
a mere indication of men’s age; for elders were chosen, 
not by their age, but by their merits and wisdom. So that 
as a senator among the Romans, and an alderman in our 

_own language, signifies a person of such an order and sta- 
tion, without any regard to his age; in like manner a pres- 

_ byter or elder in the Christian Church is one who is ordained 

_to a certain office, and authorized by his quality, not by his 
age,to discharge the several duties of that office and station, 
wherein he is placed. 


Sect. 2.—Apostles and Bishops sometimes called Presbyters. 


_ And in this large extensive sense, it is readily granted by 
all, that bishops are. sometimes called presbyters in the 
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New Testament; for the Apostles themselves do not refuse 
the title. On the other hand, it is the opinion of many 
learned men, both ancient! and modern,? that presbyters 
were sometimes called bishops, whilst the bishops that were 
properly such were distinguished by other titles, as that of 
chief priests and Apostles, &c.of which I have given a 
particular account in one of the preceding chapters, and 
there evinced that they, who maintained this identity of 
names, did not thence infer an identity of offices, but always 
esteemed bishops and presbyters to be distinct orders. 


Sect. 3.—The Original of Presbyters properly so called. 


Here then taking presbyters in the strictest. sense, for 
those only of the second order, we must first inquire into 
their original. The learned Dr. Hammond? advanced an 
opinion about this matter, which is something singular: he 
asserts, that in scripture times, the name of presbyters 

- belonged principally, if not alone, to bishops; and that 
there is no evidence, that any of this second order were then 
instituted, though soon after, he thinks, before the writing | 
of Ignatius’s Epistles, there were such instituted in all 
Churches. The authorities he builds upon are Clemens 
Romanus and Epiphanius, who say, that in some Churches 
‘at first there were bishops and deacons, without any pres- 
byters. But I conceive it will not hence follow, that it was 
so in all Churches; nor does Epiphanius maintain that, but 
the contrary, that as in some Churches* there were only 
bishops and deacons, so in others there were only presby- 
‘ters and deacons: and that in large and populous Churches 
‘the Apostles settled both bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; 
‘as at Ephesus, where Timothy was bishop, and had _ pres- 
‘byters subject to him; which Epiphanius proves from Serip- 
ture. ‘“ That a bishop and presbyter,” says he, “are not the 
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same, the Apostle informs us, when writing to Timothy, 
who was a bishop, he bids him not rebuke an elder, but 
intreat him as a father. How comes the bishop to be con- 
cerned not to rebuke an elder, if he had no power over an“ 
elder? In like manner the Apostle says, ‘against an elder 
receive not an accusation, but before two or three wit- 
nesses; but he never said to any presbyter, receive not an 
accusation against a bishop; nor did he ever write to any 
presbyter, not to rebuke a bishop.” This plainly implies, 
that in all such large and populous Churches as that of 
Ephesus, according to Epiphanius, all the three orders of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons were settled by the 
Apostles; though the smaller Churches were differently 
supplied at first; some only with presbyters and deacons, 
before bishops were constituted in them, and others only | 
with bishops and deacons without any presbyters. For all 
Churches had not immediately all the same church-officers 
upon their first foundation, but time was required to com- 
plete their constitution, as bishop Pearson! has observed on 
this very passage of Epiphanius. 


Secor. 4,—The Powers and Privileges of Presbyters. 


Admitting, then, that presbyters, as well as bishops, 
were originally settled in the Church by the Apostles, we 
are next to inquire into the power and privileges that were 
proper to their order, And here I shall have occasion ta 
say the less, having already showed? what offices they 
might perform by virtue of their ordinary power, only 
acting in dependance on, and subordination to their bishop, 
as the supreme minister of the Church. They might bap- 
tize, preach, consecrate, and administer the eucharist, &c., 
in the bishop’s absence, or in bis presence, if he authorized 
and deputed them, as has been noted before. They might 
also reconcile penitents, and grant them absolution in-the 
bishop’s absence: and some think they had power likewise 
to confirm in cases of necessity, by special license and de- 
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legation. But these two things will be considered and 
' discussed more particularly hereafter, when we come to 
treat of discipline and confirmation. What is further to be 
noted in this place, is the honour and respect that was paid 
to them, acting in conjunction with their bishop, who 
scarce did any thing in the administration and government 
of the Church, without the advice, consent, and amicable 

concurrence of his presbyters. | 


Szcr.5.—Presbyters allowed to sit with the Bishop on Thrones in the Church. 


Hence it was that presbyters were allowed to sit toge-~ 
ther with the bishop in the Church (which privilege was 
never allowed to ‘deacons :) and their seats were dignified 
with the name of thrones, as the bishop’s was ; only with 
this difference, that his-was the high throne, and theirs the 
second thrones. In allusion to this, Gregory Nazianzen,'! 
speaking of his own ordination to the degree of presbyter, 
says, “ his father who ordained him, brought him by violence 
to the second thrones.” And in his vision concerning the 
Church of Anastasia,? he thus represents the several orders | 
of the Church: “Methought I saw myself (the bishop) 
sitting on the high throne, and the presbyters, that is, the 
guides of the Christian flock, sitting on both sides by me 
on lower thrones, and the deacons standing by them.” By 
this we may understand what Constantine meant in his 
letter to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse, when, giving him a 
summons to the council of Arles, he bids him also bring 
with him “ two of the second throne,” that is, two presbyters: 
and what Eusebius means by those words in his panegyric* 
upen the temple of Paulinus, where he says “he beautified 
and adorned the structure with thrones set up on high for 
the honour of the presidents or rulers ;” by which it is 
plain he means the thrones of the presbyters, as well as the 
bishop; for they were both exalted above the seats of the 
common people. Nay, both the name and thing was then 
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so usual, that Aerius drew it into an argument,! to. prove 
the identity and parity of bishops and presbyters.. “A bishop 
sits upon a throne,and so does a presbyter likewise;” which 
though it be but a very lame and foolish argument to prove: 
what he intended, yet it is a plain intimation of what has 
here been noted, to have been the then known custom and 
practice of the Church. And little regard is to be had to 
those modern authors, who pretend to say that presbyters 
had not power to sit in the presence of their bishops; 
which is confuted by the acts and canons® almost of every 
council, and the writings of every ancient author, in which 
nothing more commonly occurs than the phrases, Consessus 
Presbyterorum, and Sedere in Presbyterio, importing the 
custom and privilege whereof we are now speaking. 


SectT.'6.—The Form of their sitting ina Semicircle ; whence they were called 

Corona Presbyteriz. 
_ There is one thing further to be noted concerning the 
manner of their sitting, which was on each hand of the 
bishop, in the form or figure of a semicircle; which is 
described. by the author ? of the Constitutions, under the 
name of Clemens Romanus, and Gregory Nazianzen, and 
others. Whence, as the bishop’s throne is called the middle 
throne, or the middle seat by Theodoret* and the Constitu- 
tions: so for the same reason Ignatius® and the Constitu- 
tions ®term the presbyters the spiritual crown or circle of 
the presbytery, and the crown of the Church; unless we 
will take this for a metaphorical expression, to denote only 
that presbyters united with their bishop, were the glory of 
the Church. 


Szcr. 7.—Presbyters the Ecclesiastical Senate, or Council of the Church, 
whom the Bishop consulted and advised with upon all Occasions. - 
This honour was done them in regard to their authority 
in the Church, wherein they were considered as a sort of 
SO 
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ecclesiastical senate, or council to the bishop, who scarce 
did any thing of great weight and moment, without asking 
their advice, and taking their consent, to give the greater 
force and authority to all public acts done in the name of the 
Church. Upon which account, St. Chrysostom’ and Syne- 
sius* style them, “the court, or Sanhedrim of the presby- 
ters;” and Cyprian,? “the sacred and venerable bench of 
the clergy ;” St. Jerom* and others,® “the Church’s senate, 
and the senate of Christ ;” Origen ® and the author of the? 
Constitutions, “the bishop’s counsellors, and the council of 
the Church ;” because, though the bishop was prince and 
head of this ecclesiastical senate, and nothing could regu- 
larly be done without him; yet neither did he ordinarily do 
any public act, relating to the government or discipline of 
the Church without their advice and assistance. 


Srcr. 8.—Some Evidences out of Ignatius and Cyprian, of the power and 
Prerogaiives of Presbyters in conjunction with the Bishop. 


The first ages afford the most pregnant proofs of this - 
divine harmony between the bishop and his presbyters; for 
any one that ever looked into the writings of Cyprian, must 
acknowledge, that at Rome and Carthage, the two great 
Churches of the west, all things were thus transacted by 
joint consent: the bishop with his clergy’ did communt 
constho® ponderare, weigh things by common advice and 
deliberation. Whether it was in the ordinations of the 
clergy, (for Cyprian would not so much as ordain a sub- 
deacon or a reader without their consent,) or whether it 
- was in the exercise of discipline and reconciliation of peni- 
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tents, Cyprian declares’ his resolution to do all by common 
consent. And so Corneliusat the same time acted at Rome; 
for when Maximus and the rest of the Confessors, who had 
sided with Novatian, came afterward and made confession 
of their error, and desired to be admitted again into the 
communion of the Church, Cornelius would do nothing in 
_ it, till he had first called a presbytery, and taken both their 
advice and consent? in the affair, that he might proceed 
according to their unanimous resolution. Cyprian in seve- 
ral other of his Epistles,? speaks of the same deference paid 
to his presbytery, and in one place he more particularly 
tells them, “that it was a lawand.a rule * that he had laid down 
to himself, from the first entrance on his bishopric, that he 
would do nothing without their advice, and the consent of 
the people.” Epiphanius observes the same practice at 
Ephesus, in the condemnation of Noetus ; for first, he says, 
«He was convened before the presbytery,® and then again, 
upon a relapse, by them expelled the Church;” which at 
least must mean, that the bishop and his presbyters joined 
together in this ecclesiastical censure. In hke manner, 
speaking of the first condemnation of Arius, he says, 
«« Alexander, bishop of Alexandria,® called a presbytery 
against him, before whom, and some bishops then present, 
he examined him, and expelled him.” Cotelerius, in his 
Notes upon the Constitutions, has published from anancient 
Manuscript, one of the forms of Arius’s deposition,’ which 
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may give some light to this matter; for thereby it appears 
that when Alexander sent forth his circular letters to all 
other bishops against Arius, he first summoned all the 
presbyters.and deacons of Alexandria, and region of Mareo- 
tes, not only to hear what he had written, but also to testify 
‘their consent to it, and declare that they agreed with him 
‘m the condemnation of Arius. From whence we learn, 
‘that though the deposition was properly the. bishop’s act, 
yet to have it done with the greater solemnity, the consent 
‘both of the presbyters and deacons was required to it, 
And thus it was also in the condemnation of Origen: the 
‘council of Alexandria, which expelled him the city, was . 
composed both of bishops and presbyters, who decreed, “that 
he should remove from Alexandria, and neither teach nor 
‘inhabit there;” as Pamphilus! relates in the second book of 
his Apology for Origen, some fragments of which are pre- 
served in Photius. The council of Rome, that was gathered 
against Novatian, consisted of sixty bishops, and many 
more” presbyters anddeacons. The first council of Antioch 
that was held against Paulus Samosatensis, had also? 
presbyters and deacons in it: the name of one of them, 
Malchion, a presbyter of Antioch, is still remaining in the 
Synodical Epistle, among the bishops in the inscription. 
From all which it appears, that this was an ancient privi- 
lege of presbyters to sit and deliberate with bishops, both 
in their consistorial and provincial councils. And if we 
ascend yet higher, we shall find matters always thus tran- 
sacted in the Church ab oriqgine ; as appears from Ignatius, 
whose writings (as a learned man observes*) speak as much 
for the honour of the presbytery, as they do for the supe- 
rlority of episcopacy; no ancient author having given so 
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many great and noble characters of the ‘presbytery, as he 
does. For which reason it concerns those, who are most 
zealous for the honour and authority of presbyters, to look 
upon Ignatius as.one of the best asserters and defenders of 
their power and reputation. For he always joins the bishops 
and presbyters together, as presiding over the Church, the 
one in the place of God and Jesus Christ, and the other as 
the great council of God in the room of the Apostles. Thus 
in his Epistle! to the Ephesians, he bids them “be subject to 
the bishop and the presbytery;” and in his Epistle to theMag- 
nesians,? he commends Sotion, the deacon, because “ hé was 
subject to the bishop, as the gift of God, and to the presby- 
tery, as the law of Christ;” anda little after, in the same 
Epistle, he speaks of the bishop as presiding? in the place 
of God, and the presbyters in the place of the council of 
Apostles. So, in his Epistle to the ‘Trallians,* he bids them 
“be subject:to the presbytery, as to the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ ;” and again, “reverence. the® presbyters, as the 
council of God, and the united company of Apostles; with- 
‘out which no Church is called.a Church.’ Several other 
passages of the same importance may be seen in his Epistles 
to Polycarp and the Church of Smyrna.® 


Secr. 9.—The Power of Presbyters thought by some to be a little diminished 
in the Fourth Century. 


And indeed all his Epistles are so full of great eulogiums 
of the presbytery, as acting in the nature of an ecclesiastical 
senate together with the bishop, that our late learned de- 
fender of those Epistles. thence concludes,—that the power 
and privileges of presbyteries was greater in the second 
century, when Ignatius lived, than in the fourth age of the 
Church, when he thinks the powers and authority of pres- 
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byteries was a little sunk’and diminished over all the world, 
and even at Alexandria itself, where it had most of all 
flourished. And this he makes an argument of the anti- 
quity of those Epistles, that they were the genuine product 
of Ignatius, because no one of the fourth age would have 
‘given such encomiums of the presbytery, or armed?! them 
with so great authority and power. I shall not dispute this 
matter, nor enter upon any nice comparison of the different 
powers of presbyters in these two ages, but only represent 


to the reader what privileges still remained to them in the 
fourth century. 


Sxcr..10.—Yet still they were admitted to join with the Bishop in the tnpp: 
sition of Hands in the Ordination of Presbyters. 


And here it cannot be denied, but that in this age, in the 
ordination of a presbyter, all the presbyters that were. pre- 
sent were allowed, nay even required, to join with the bishop 
in imposition of hands upon the party to be ordained. 

. That it was so in the African Churches, is beyond all dispute; 
form the fourth council of Carthage,? there is a canon ex- 
pressly enjoming it; “ When a presbyter is ordained, while - 
the bishop pronounces the benediction, and lays his hand 
upon his head, all the presbyters that are present shall lay 
their hands by the bishop’s hand upon his head also.” And 
this in all likelihood was the universal practice of the Church; 
_forin the Constitutions of the Church of Alexandria,’ there 
is a rule to the same purpose. In the Latin Church, the 
decree of the council of Carthage seems also to have pre- 
vailed ; because it is inserted into their canon-law by Gratian* 
and other collectors, from whence it became the common 


1 Pearson. Vindic. Ignat. Par. 2. c. 16. p. 428. Nemo tam sceris Ecclesia 
temporibus---Presbyterium tot laudibus cumulasset, tanta auctoritate armasset, 
cujus Potestas e4 tempestate, etiam Alexandria, ubi maximé floruerat, 
tantopereé imminuta est. ® Con. Carth. 4.c. 3. Presbyter cm 
ordinatur, Episcopo eum benedicente, et mauum super caput ejus tenente, 
etiam omnes Presbyteri, qui presentes sunt, manus suas juxta manum Epis- 
copi super caput illius teneant. 3 Eecl. Alex. Constit. c. 6. ap. 
Bevereg. Not. in Canon. Apost. c.2. Cim vult Episcopus ordinare Presby- 
terum, manum suam capiti ejus imponat, simulque omnes Presbyteri istud 
tangant. 4 Grat. Dist. 23, c. &. Ive. Part. 6. c. 12. 
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practice of our own Church, which is continued to this day. 
Some ancient canons’ indeed say, that one bishop alone 
shall ordain a presbyter; but that is not said to exclude 
presbyters from assisting, but only to put a difference be- 
tween the ordination of a bishop and a presbyter; for the 
ordination of a bishop could not regularly be performed 
without the concurrence of three bishops with the metro- 
politan; but a presbyter might be ordained by a single 
bishop, without any other assistance, save that of his pres- 
byters joining with him. And this plainly appears to have 
been the practice of the fourth century. 


Sxcr. 11.—And allowed to sit in Consistory with their Bishops. 


It is further evident from the records of the same age, that 
presbyters had still the’ privilege of sitting in consistory with 
their bishops. For Pope Siricius, in the latter end of this 
century, acted as Cornelius had done before him. When 
he went about to condemn the errors of Jovinian, he first 
called? a presbytery, and with their advice, censured his 
doctrines; and then, with the consent of: the deacons also 
and the rest of the clergy, expelled him the Church, And 
so likewise Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, proceeded against 
Andronicus, the impious and blaspheming prefect of Pen- 
tapolis; he first laid open his horrible crimes before the 
consistory of his Church, and then with their consent pro- 
nounced the sentence of excommunication against him; 
which he therefore calls the Act of the Consistory? or 
Sanhedrim of Ptolemais, in the circular letters which he wrote 
to give notice of his excommunication to other Churches. 
Baronius, indeed, and the common editors of the councils 
reckon this by mistake among the provincial synods. But 
it appears evidently from Synesius, that it was only the. 
private consistory of the Church of Ptolemais; for he says 


"Can. Apost. ¢. 2. Con. Carthag. 3. ¢. 45. * Siric. Ep. 2. ad 
Kecles. Mediolan. Facto Presbyterio, constitit Doctrine nostre, id est, 
Christiane Legi, esse contraria———Unde omnium nostrorum tam Presby- 
terorum et Diaconorum, quam totius Cleri unam scitote fuisse sententiam, ut 
Jovinianus, Auxentius, &e. in, perpetuum damnati, extra Ecclesiam remane- 
rent. _ * Synes. Ep..57. p.. 190. Nuvi dé die rd ouvidproy per rASe. 
THY “Avodpovixe paviav, dkééare. 
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expressly,’ “ The Church’ of Ptolemais gave notice of this 
excommunication to all her sister Churches throughout the 
world, requiring therm to hold Andronicus excommunicated, 
and not to despise her act, as being only a poor Chureh in 
a small city ;” which agrees very well with the state of a 


private consistory, but is not spoken in the style of a pro- 
vincial council. ¢ , 


Sect, 12.—As also in Provincial Councils. 


Yet this is not said with any design to deny that presby- 
ters were allowed to sit in provincial synods; for there are 
undeniable evidences of their enjoying this privilege within 
the compass of the fourth century, and after ages also. In 
the council of Eliberis, which was held in the beginning of 
the fourth age, there were no less than thirty-six presby- 
ters? sitting together with the bishops, as is expressly said 
m the Acts of the council. The first council of Arles, called 
by Constantine, had also several presbyters in it, the names 
of many of which are lost, as are also the names of most of 
the bishops, who were two hundred; yet the names of fifteen 
presbyters? are still remaming. And it is observable, that 
in Constantine’s Tractoria, or letters of summons, the pres- 
byters as well as bishops were called. by imperial edict to 
attend at that council; if we may judge of all the rest by 
that one example, which remains upon record in Eusebius : 
for there, in the letter sent to summon Chrestus, bishop of 
Syracuse, orders are given him* to bring along with him 
two of the second throne; which phrase, as has been ob- 
served before, denotes two presbyters. So that from henee 
it is clear, that presbyters were then privileged to sit in 
council with their bishops, and that by imperial edict. In 
Justellus’s Bibliotheca Juris Canonici, there are three or 
four Roman councils, where the presbyters are particularly 
mentioned as sitting, and sometimes voting with the bishops. 
In the council under Hilarius, Anno 491, the presbyters of 


1 Td. Ep. 58. p. 199. ® Con. Eliber. Prowm. Residentibus etiam triginta 
(al. viginti.) Presbyteris, astantibus Diaconibus et omni Plebe. 3 Con. 
Arelat. 1. in Catalogo eorum qui Concilio interfuerunt. In Edit. Crab. malé 
vocat secundum. * Kuseb. lib. x. c. 5. DvZevgag ceauvr@ v Ovo yé revac 
tay tx Te Oevrips YIpove. 
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Rome all sat! together with the bishops, and the deacons 
stood by them. So again in the council-under Felix, Anno 
487,? the names of. seventy-six presbyters are mentioned 
that sat together with the bishops in council, the deacons 
as before standing by them. And in the council under 
Symmachus, Anno 499, sixty-seven presbyters and six dea- 
eons subscribed in the very same form® of words as the 
bishops did. In another council, under the same Symma- 
chus, Anno 502, thirty-six presbyters* are named, who sat 
therein. And in the council under Gregory the Second, 
Anno 715, the bishops, presbyters, and deacons, all sub- 
scribe in the same® form to the decrees then published by 
them all together. 

The like instances may be seen in the first councils of 
Toledo® and Bracara,? where we may also observe the dif- 
ference made between presbyters and deacons; that the 
presbyters are always represented as sitting together with 
their bishops, but the deacons only standing by to attend 
them. All which notwithstanding, Cellotius, the Jesuit, 
and some others of that strain have the confidence to assert, 
that presbyters were never allowed to sit with bishops in 
their councils. Bellarmin does® not go so far, but only 
denies them a decisive voice there: in which assertion he is 
opposed, not only by the generality of protestant writers,° 
but also by Habertus,!® and other learned defenders" of the 
Gallican liberties in his own communion. So that it is 
agreed on all hands by unprejudiced writers, and curious 
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_' Con. Rom. ap. Justel. tom. i. p. 250.  Residentibus etiam universis 
Presbyteris, adstantibus quoque Diaconis, ete. 2 Ibid. p. 255. 8 Ibid. 
p- 259. Subseripserunt Presbyteri numero sexaginta-septem. Czlius Lau- 
rentius Archipresbyter tituli Praxedis hic subscripsi et consensi Synodalibus 
Constitutis, atque in hic me profiteor manere Sententia, etc. * Ibid. p. 261. 
Residentibus etiam Presbyteris, Projectitio, Martino, ete. Adstantibus quoque 
Diaconis. ° Ibid. p. 274, Sisinnius Presbyter huic Constituto, a nobis 
promulgato, subscripsi. Petrus Archidiaconus huic Constituto, a nobis pro- 
mulgato, subscripsi. ® Con. Tolet. 1, Convenientibus Episcopis in 
_Ecclesia—Considentibus Presbyteris, astantibus Diaconis, etc. 7 Con, 
Bracar. 1. Considentibus simul Episcopis, presentibus quoque Preshyteris, 
astantibusqne Ministris, vel universo Clero. 8 Bellarm. de Concil. 
lib. i. e,.15, ® Morton. Apol. Cathol. part 2, lib.iv. c. 8. Whitaker 
de Concil. Quest. 3. 10 Habertus Not. in lib. Pontif. Grsecor. p. 175, 
" Ranchin’s Review of the Council of Trent, lib. i. c. 8. 
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searchers of antiquity, that presbyters had liberty to sit and 
fleliberate with bishops in provincial councils. 


‘Sxcr. 13.—And in General Councils likewise. 


But as to general or universal councils, there are some 
protestant writers who seem to make it a dispute, whether 
_ presbyters anciently were allowed to sit in them. A learned 
person’ of our own Church says, “It was never before 
heard of that priests did sit in cecumenical councils”, mean- 
ing, before the council of Lateran, under Callistus the 
Second, Anno 1123, where six hundred abbots were pre- 
sent. But I see no reason why we may not reckon the first 
council of Arles a general-council, if a multitude of bishops 
from all quarters can make it so: for there were two hun- 
dred bishops present; and as I noted before, several pres- 
byters were ordered to come along with them. However, 
the council of Constantinople, Anno 381, is reckoned by 
all a general-council (though there were but one hundred 
and fifty bishops in it;) and there we find three presbyters 
together? subscribing among the bishops also. The learn- 
ed Habertus* gives several other instances out of the coun- 
cil of Chaleedon, the second council of Nice, the eighth 
council called against Photius, and others. From all 
which, and what has here been alleged, it must be con- 
cluded, that presbyters had anciently the privilege of sitting 
and voting also in general-councils. 


Sxcr. 14.—Of the Titles of Honour given to Presbyters, as well as Bishops, 
and what Difference there was between them, as applied to both. 


_ These prerogatives of presbyters, bemg thus allowed in 
so many cases to act in conjunction with their bishops, ad- . 
vanced their character and reputation very high, and made 
them of great esteem in the Church: insomuch that many of 
the same titles of honour which were given to bishops, 
where with a little variation given to presbyters also. 
Hence they are called Mposdeo, by Synesius* and Eusebius ; 





? Bishop Burnet’s Vindication of the Ordination, &c. Pref. p.32. 
2 Con. Constantin. tom. ii. p.957. Tyrannus, presbyter Amorii: Auxanon, 
presbyter Apamex; Helladius, presbyter Commanensis. 3 Habert, Not. 
in Pontif. p. 175. 3 Synes. Ep. 12, Euseb. lib. x. 0. 4 
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Tpoeswrec, by Nazianzen' and Basil; Mposara, by Chryso- 
stom? and Nazianzen likewise; which names answer to the 
titles of Prepositi and Antistites in Latin, and signify pre- 
sidents, or rulers and governors of the people. I know, 
indeed, some learned persons? are of opinion, that the name 
Antistes is never given to any presbyter by any ancient 
writer. But this assertion must be understood with a little 
qualification, otherwise it will not be exactly true; for 
Hilarius Sardus,* speaking of presbyters, against whom a 
bishop is not to receive an accusation, but before two or 
three witnesses, gives them expressly the title of Antzstites 
Dei... So does also the author? of the Questions upon the 
Old and New Testament, under the name of St. Austin. 
And though Prepositi, in Cyprian’s Epistles, commonly 
signifies bishops, yet it does not always so; for the pres- 
byters of Rome, writing® to the clergy of Carthage, style 
themselves Prepositi; and Celerinus,’ in his Epistle to 
Lucian, gives them the same title. But Sidonius Apollinaris® 
sets this matter right, when he teacheth us to distinguish 
between an Antistes of the first order, and an Antistes of 
the second; which distinction, whenever presbyters are 
-ealled Antistites, if it be not. expressed, is always to be un- 
derstood. Therefore Blondel argues very loosely, when he 
would infer from this community of names and titles, that 
bishops and presbyters were but one and the same order ; 
which might as well be inferred from the name, Sacerdotes, 
priests, which so frequently occurs in the ancient writers, 
and, as Cyprian observes,? denotes an honour common both, 





1 Naz. Orat. i. Basil. Reg. Moral. 71. ® Chrys. Hom. 11. in 1 Tim. 
4.1, Naz. Orat. i. p, 37. 8 Bevereg. Not. in Concil. Ancyr. c. 13. Neque 
enim Presbyter unquam Antistes dicitur. * Ambros, al. Hilar. Com. 


in 1 Tim. y. Hujus Ordinis sublimis honor est; hujusmodi enim Vicarii sunt 
Christi: Idcirco non facilé de hac Person&i Accusatio debet admitti. Incredi- 
bile enim debet videri, istum qui Dei Antistes est, criminosé versatum. 

° Aug, Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. c. 101. Propter quod Antistites Dei sunt, 
in Domo Dei et in honore Christi cum dignitate consistunt. 6 Ep. 3, 
al. 8. ap. Cyprian, Cum incumbat nobis, qui videmur Prepositi esse, et vice 
Pastoris custodire Gregem. * Celerin. Ep. 21. ap. Cypr. Preeceperunt 
eos Prepositi tantisper sic esse, donec Episcopus constituatur. ® Sidon. 
lib. iv, Ep. 11. Antistes fuit Ordine in secundo, fratrem fasce levans Epis- 
copali, ® Cypr. Ep. 58, al. 61. ad Lucium, p, 145. Presbyteri cum 
Episcopo sacerdotali honore conjuncti. a 
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to bishops and presbyters: though when there was occasion 
to speak more accurately and distinctly of bishops, their 
appropriate title was that of Summi Sacerdotes, chief priests, 
to distinguish them from those of the inferior order, as I 
have showed before in speaking of the titles of bishops; to 
which I shall only add here the testimony of Optatus,! who 
gives both bishops, priests, and deacons, the name of priests, 
and their office the name of priesthood; but with this dif- 
ference, that the deacons were only in the third degree of 
priesthood, and the presbyters in the second, but the bishops 
were the heads and chief of all. From whence it is plain, 
that if a bare community of names argued an identity of 
offices, one might as well infer, that bishops and deacons, 
or presbyters and deacons, were but one and the same order, 
because they share in the same common titles of priest and 
priesthood. 


Secr. 15.—In what sense Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, called Priests, 
: by Optatus. 


If here it be inquired, as it is very natural to ask the 
question, why Optatus gives all the three orders of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, the title of priesthood ?—the 
answer is plain and obvious. Because, according to him 
every order had its share, though in different degrees, in 
the Christian priesthood ; which is not, as some imagine, @ 
power to offer Christ's body and blood really upon the altar, 
as a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead: (which is 
such a notion of the Christian priesthood, as no ancient 
author or ritual ever mentions:) but it consists in a power 
and authority to minister publicly, according to God's ap- 
pointment, in holy things, or things pertaining to God. 
And there are several parts of this power, according to the 
different participation of which, in the opinion of Optatus, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, had each their respective _ 
share in the priesthood. Thus it was one act of the priest’s 
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1 Optat. lib. i. p.39. Quid commemorem Diaconos in tertio? Quid Pres- 
byteros in secundo Sacerdotio constitutos ? Ipsi Apices et Principes omnium, 
aliqui Episcopi illis temporibus—Instrumenta Divine Legis impié tradiderunt. 
Confer. Hieron. Epist. 27. Where he calls Presbyters, Secundi Ordinis Sacer- 
dotes. 
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office to offer up the sacrifice of the people’s prayers, 
praises, and thanksgivings to God, as their mouth and 
orator, and to make intercession to God for them. Another 
part: of the office was in God’s name to bless the people, 
particularly by admitting them to the benefit and privilege 
of, remission of sins by spiritual regeneration or baptism. 
And thus far deacons were anciently allowed to minister in 
holy things, as mediators between God and the people ; 
upon which account a late learned writer! joins entirely 
with Optatus, in declaring deacons to be sharers in this 
lowest degree of the Christian priesthood. Above this was 
the power of offermg up to God the people’s sacrifices at 
the altar; that is, as Mr. Mede? and others explain them, 
first the eucharistical oblations of bread and wine, to agnize 
or acknowledge God to be the Lord of the creatures; then 
the sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving in commemoration 
of Christ's bloody sacrifice upon the cross, mystically repre- 
sented in the creatures of bread and wine; which whole 
sacred action was commonly called the Christian’s reason- 
able and unbloody sacrifice, or the sacrifice of the altar. Now 
the deacons (as we shall’ see in the next chapter) were 
never allowed to offer these oblations at the altar, but it 
was always a peculiar act of the presbyter’s office, which 
was therefore reckoned a superior degree of the priesthood. 
Another act of the priestly office was to interpret the mind 
and will of God to the people; as also to bless them so- 
lemnly in. his name, and upon confession and repentance 
grant them ministerial absolution: and these being also the 
ordinary offices of presbyters, they gave them a further title 
to the priesthood. All these offices, and some more, the 
bishops* could perform, such as the solemn consecration or 
benediction of persons set apart for the ministry, &e. which, 
together with their spiritual jurisdiction, or power of ruling 
and governing the Church, as vicars of Christ, gave them a 
title to a yet higher degree of the Christian priesthood; 
whence, as I noted before, they were called chief priests, 
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‘Dr. Hick’s Discourse of the Christian Priesthood, ¢. ii. sect. 5. p. 33 
*Mede Christ. Sacrif. c. ii. p. 856. Hick’s ibid. p- 49, with many others 
cited by him. *“Lepepyeiv 7d tvayyéduov Epiphanius calls it. Heer. 
79. n. 3. See before chap. ii. sect. 6, 
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Primi Sacerdotes, Summi Sacerdotes, Principes Sacerdotum, 
and Pontifices Maximi. I know, indeed, Albaspiny and 
several others of the Roman! Communion make a dis- 
tinction between the prelatical and sacerdotal office ma 
bishop, which is invented to serve some peculiar hypotheses 
of their own: as first, that a bishop differs nothing from a 
presbyter as he is a priest; secondly, that bishop and pres- 
byter are but one sacerdotal order; and thirdly, that the 
proper notion and specific character of the sacerdotal order 
is a power to offer Christ’s body and blood, as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the quick and dead. All which are contrary to 
the plain sense of antiquity, which knew no such specific 
character of the sacerdotal order, nor ever dreamt of bishops 
and presbyters being but one order in reference to-the 
priesthood; but always spake of them as distinct orders, 
and placed their distinction in their enjoying different 
powers of the priesthood, making presbyters only the se- 
cond order, and second priesthood, Secundus Ordo et Se- 
ceundum Sacerdotium, and bishops the first; and asserting 
that the juridical acts of a bishop were also sacerdotal, or _ 
acts of a superior degree of the Christian priesthood pecu- 
liar to his order. St. Cyprian® scruples not to call such acts 
Sacerdotit Vigor, the vigour and power of the episcopal 
priesthood, speaking of the power and jurisdiction which he 
had, as the priest of God, to punish presbyters and deacons 
that were under him; which he had improperly called the 
power of his priesthood, had his jurisdiction and priesthood 
been two different powers in him. This may serve at once 
to caution the reader against that subtle distinction of the 
Romanists, and give hima short account both of the nature 
and different degrees of the Christian priesthood. 


Szcr. 16.—Why Priests called Mediators between God and Men. 


“There is another name frequently occurring in the Greek 
writers, when they speak of Christian priests, which will 
deserve to be explained: that is the name, Meoirat, media- 
tors between God and men, a title given them by the author 
bets) hbo 4 a eee eee ee. s maas 7a Rie. PST RETR GF 
"1 Bellarm. de Cleric. lib. i. c. 11.. Canisius Catech. de Sacram. Ord, sect. 4. 
2 Cypr. Ep. xv. al. 20, p. 42. ed. Ox. 
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of the Constitutions,’ as also by Origen, Chrysostom, Basil, 
Isidore of Pelusium, and many others, whose authorities are 
collected by Cotelerius.* The Latin writers are more 
sparing in the use of this term; for except St. Jerom, Co- 
telerius could find none that used it. St. Austin is so far 
from using it, that he condemns it? as intolerable in Parme- 
nian the Donatist, who had said, “ that the bishop was me- 
diator between God and the people.” And indeed there is a 
sense in which it is intolerable to say, there is any other 
mediator besides one, the man Christ Jesus. But the Greek 
fathers used the word in a qualified sense, not for an au- 
thentic mediator, or mediator of redemption, who pleads his 
own merits before God in the behalf of others; but only for 
a mediator of ministerial intercession, in which sense some 
of the ancients* think Moses is called a mediator by St. 
Paul, Gal. iii. 19. because he was the internuncius to relate 
the mind of God to the people, and the people’s requests 
and resolutions to God again. And in this qualified sense 
it is generally® owned that Christian priests may be called 
mediators also, as those that are appointed to convey the 
people’s devotions to God, and the will and blessing of 
God to the people. 


Sect. 17.—The ancient Form and Manner of ordaining Presbyters. 


Having thus far spoken of the several offices and titles of 
presbyters, it remains that I give a short account of the form 
and manner of their ordination, by which they were invested 
with their power, and authorized to perform the several 
duties of their function. Now, as to this it is plain, the an- 
cient form was only imposition of hands and a consecration- 
prayer. Thus it is described in the canon® of the council of 
Carthage, which has been cited before, and in the author 
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Constit. Apost. lib. ii. ¢. 25. ® Coteler. Not. ibid. S Aug. 
cont. Parmen. lib.ii. ec. 8. Si Johannes diceret—Mediatorem me habetis apud 
Patrem, et ego exoro pro peceatis vestris (sicut Parmenianus quodam loco 
posuit Episcopum, Mediatorem inter Populum et Deum) quis eum ferret bo- 
norum atque fidelium Christianorum? *Basil. de Spir. Sto. c. 14, 
Theodor. Com. in Gal. iii. 19. °See Dr. Potter, Ch. Gov. c. v. 


Pp. 251. Cotcler. Not. in Constit. lib. ii. ec. 25, ® Con. Carth, iv, 
e. 3. cited before, sect. 10. 
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under the name of Dionysius,! who represents it in this 
manner: he says, “The person to be ordained kneeled be- 
fore the bishop at the altar, and he, laying his hand upon 
his head, did consecrate him with an holy prayer, and then 
signed him with the sign of the cross; after which the 
bishop and the rest of the clergy that were present gave 
him the kiss of peace.” The author of the Constitutions? 
speaks also of imposition of hands and prayer, but no more. 
From which we may reasonably conclude, that the words 
which the Roman Church makes to be the most necessary 
and essential part of a priest’s ordination, viz. ‘Receive 
thou power to offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate mass 
both for the living and the dead,’ were not in any of the 
ancient forms of consecration. One of their own writers,? 
Morinus, after the most diligent search he could make into 
these matters, could find no form for 900 years together, 
that made any mention of them. And for their other cere- 
monies superadded to the old ones, other learned writers of 
that Church do as ingenuously confess the novelty of them. 
Habertus* proves against Catumsiritus, that material unction 
is a new thing, and not to be met with in any ancient or- 
dination ; as neither is it in use in the Greek Church at this 
day. So that when Gregory Nazianzen® and_ others speak 
of an unction, they are to be understood as speaking mysti- 
cally of the’spiritual unction of the Holy Ghost. Cabassutius® 
observes the same of the custom of delivering the sacred. 
vessels into the hands of the person that was. ordained, that 
however some plead-very stifly for its antiquity, yet it is: 
really but a modern custom ; and he cites Morinus for the 
same opinion. So that I need not stand to show the novelty 
of these things, which is so evidently proved, as well by 
the confession of these learned men, as by the silence of all 
ancient rituals. But there is one thing the reader may be 
desirous to know further, viz. what form of words the con- 
secration-prayer was. conceived in?——To which lL must 


1Dionys. de Eccles. Hierarch. c. v. part 2. p. 364. 2 Constit. Apost. 
lib. viii. c. 16. 8See Bishop Burnet of Ordination, p. 24, who cites 
Morinus. 4Habert. Observ, in Pontif. Grec. p. 386, 5 Naz, 


Orat. v. p, 136, , 6 Cabassut. Notit. Concil. c. 43. 
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answer, as I have done before about bishops, that there was 
no such general form then extant; but every bishop having 
liberty to frame his own liturgy, he used such a form as he 
thought convenient, in his own Church; it being a thing 
indifferent, as a learned person! observes, so the substance 
of the blessing were preserved. The only form’ now re- 
maining’ is that which is extant in the Constitutions, which 
because it will show the reader what was then the sub- 
stance of the benediction, I will here insert the words of it, 
which are these: “Look, O Lord, upon this thy servant; 
who is chosen into the presbytery by the suffrage and 
judgment of all the clergy, and fill him with the Spirit of 
grace and counsel, that he may help and govern thy people 
with a pure heart; in like manner as Thou hadst respect to 
thy chosen people, commanding Moses to make choice of 
elders, whom Thou didst replenish with thy Spirit. And 
now, Lord, do the same thing, preserving in us the never- 
failing Spirit of thy grace; that he being full of healing 
powers and instructive discourse, may with meekness teach 
thy people, and serve Thee sincerely with a pure mind, and 
willing soul, and unblameably perform the sacred services? 
for thy people, through Christ, &c.” Where we may ob= 
serve, that it was not then thought necessary to express all 
or any of the offices of a presbyter in particular, but only” 
in general to pray for grace to be given to the priest then 
ordained, whereby he might be enabled to perform them, 
And this, with a solemn imposition of hands,was reckoned a 
sufficient form of consecration; which I note for the in- 
struction of those who may be apt to think that modern 
forms of ordination are in every circumstance like the pri- 
mitive ones; whereas, if Morinus Says true, the words which 
are now most in use, viz. “Receive the Holy Ghost,” were not 
in the Roman pontifical above 400 years ago: which 
makes good the observation of a learned person,? “ That 
the Church Catholic did never agree on one uniform ritual, 
or book of ordination, but that was still left to the freedom 
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.' Bishop Burnet’s Vindication of the Ordination, &e. p-25. _ Constit, 
Apost. lib. viii. ce. 16. Tde dato rd Nad ispsoyiacg apmpes éxredij. 
* Bishop Burnet’s Vind. of the Ordination, p, 35, ; 
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of particular Churches ; and so the Church of England had 


as much power to make or alter rituals,.as any other had.; 


Sect. 18.—Of the Archipresbyteri. 


I. should. here have ended.this chapter about presbyters, 
but that it is necessary to give some account of the Archi 
presbytert, and Seniores Ecclesia, which are sometimes 
mentioned in ancient writers. The archpresbyters are 
spoken of by St. Jerom,' who seems to say there was one, 
and but one in every Church; and perhaps he is the first 
author that mentions them. After him Socrates? speaks of 
one Peter, protopresbyter of Alexandria, whom Sozomen? 
calls archpresbyter. And Liberatus* mentions one Prote- 
rius, archpresbyter, in the same Church; from whom we 
also learn, in some measure, what was the office and quality 
of the archpresbyter. He was not always the senior pres- 
byter of the Church, as-some are apt to imagine, but one 
chosen out of the college of presbyters, at the pleasure of 
the bishop ; for Liberatus says expressly, that Dioscorus, 
the bishop, made Proterius archpresbyter of the Church; 
which implies that he did not come to the office by virtue of 
his seniority, but by the bishop’s appointment. As to his 
office, it is plain from Liberatus, that it was to preside over 
the Church next under the bishop, as chief of the college 
of presbyters, and to take care of all things relating to the 
Church in the bishop’s absence; as Proterius is said to 
have done, while Dioscorus went to the council of Chalee- 
don. And therefore some,® not without reason, think these 
Archipresbyteri were much of the same nature. with our 
deans. in Cathedral-Churches, as the college of presbyters 
were the chapter. But they wholly mistake the matter, 
who’ confound these Archipresbytert with the Cardinales 
Presbyterr ; for that isa name of much later date, not to 

1Hieron. Ep, 4, ad Rustic. Singuli Ecclesiarum Episcopi, singuli Archi- 
presbyteri, singuli Archidiaconi, 2Socrat. lib. vi. c. 9. d Tlérpoc rig 
TPwTOTPEGBUTEpOC. *Sozom. lib, viii, ¢, 12. _ 4 Liberat. Bre- 
viar. c: 14. Proterio Dioscorus commendavit Ecclesiam, qui et eum Archi- 
presbyterum fecerat. In Edit, Crab. malé legitur Archiepiscopum. 
Stillingfleet Irenic. part ii..c, 7. p. 358. 6 Onunphr, Interpret. Vocum 
Kcclesiast. Salmas, de Primat. c. i. p. 10. 
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‘be found in any genuine writer till the time of Gregory the 

Great: for the council of Rome, which is the only authority 
that Bellarmin! alleges to prove it more ancient, is a mere 
fiction. Besides that the cardinal presbyters were many in 
the same Church or city, but the archpresbyter was but one. 
So that whatever was the first original of cardinal pres- 
byters (whether they were so called from their being fixed 
in some principal Churches, where baptism might be ad- 
ministered, which were therefore called Ecclesia vel Tituli 
Cardinales, as Bellarmin thinks; or whether, as others? 
imagine, when the number of  presbyters was» grown so 
great in large and populous cities, that they could not con- 
veniently meet, and join with the bishop, for ordering the 
government of the Church, there were some as the chief of 
them chosen out from the rest, to be as the bishop’s coun- 
cil, who were therefore called Cardinales Presbyteri ;—a 
dispute that does not concern me’ any further to inquire | 
into or determine;) I say, whatever was their rise; or the 
reason of their name, it is certain they were not the same 
with the Archipresbytert of the primitive Church, 


‘Sect. 19.—Of the Seniores Ecclesiastici. That these were not Lay-Elders in 
the Modern Acceptation. 

As to the Seniores Ecclesia, they were a sort of elders, 
who were not of the clergy, yet had some concern in the 
care of the Church. The name often occurs in Optatus and 
‘St. Austin, from whom we may easily learn the nature of 
their office. Optatus says, when Mensurius, bishop of 
Carthage, was forced to leave his Church in the time of 
the Diocletian persecution, he committed the ornaments 
‘and utensils of the Church to such of the eldersas he could 
trust, “ Fidelibus' Senioribus commendavit.” Upon which 
Albaspiny* notes, “ that besides the clergy there were then 
‘some lay-elders, who were entrusted to take care of the 


-goods of the Church,” At the end of Optatus there is 
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’ Bellar. de Cleric. lib. i. c. 16. * Stillingfl. ibid... q ars Optat. 
lib. i. p. Al. * Albaspin. Not. in Optat. p. 123.. Prater Ecclesias- 
ticos et Clericos, quidam ex Plebe Seniores et probate. vite res Hcclesie 
eurabant. se @ 
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a tract called, The Purgation of Felix and Cecilian, where- 
in there are several Epistles that make mention of the same 
name; as that of Fortis! and Purpurius, and another name- 
less author. St. Austin inscribes one of his Epistles* to 
his own Church of Hippo in this manner, Olero, Senioribus, 
et universe Plebi, To the clergy, the elders, and all the 
people; and in several other places* has occasion to men- 
tion these Seniores in other Churches. 

From whence some* have concluded, that these were 
ruling lay-elders, accordmg to the new model-and modern 
acceptation. Whereas, as the ingenious author® of the 
Humble Remonstrance rightly observes in his reply, those 
Seniores of the primitive Church were quite another thing. 
Some of them were the Optimates, the chief men or magis- 
trates of the place, such as we still call aldermen, from the 
ancient appellation of Sentores. These are those which the 
Cabarsiessitan council of Donatists, in St. Austin,. calls® 
Seniores Nobilissimi ; and one of the councils’ of Carthage 
more expressly, Magistratus wel Seniores locorum, the ma- 
gistrates or elders of every city ; whom the bishops were 
to take with them to give the Donatists a meeting. In this 
sense Dr. Hammond® observes from Sir Henry Spelman, 
and some of our Saxon writings, that anciently our Saxon 
king's had the same title of elders, Aldermannt, 'Presbytert, 
and Seniores; as in the Saxon translation of the Bible, the 
word, princes, is commonly rendered, aldermen. And of 
this sort were some of those Seniores Ecclesi@, that have 
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1 Gest. Purgat. Cecil, et Fel. p. 268. ex Epist. Fortis: Omnes vos Epis- 
copi, Presbyteri, Diacones, Seniores, scitis, &c. Ibid. ex Epist. Purpurii: 
Adhibete Conclericos, et Seniores Plebis, Ecclesiasticos Viros, et inqui- 
rant diligenter, que sunt iste dissensiones. - Ibid. Clericis et Senioribus 
Cirthensium in Domino eternam salutem. 2 Aug. Ep. 137. 
3 Id. cont. Crescon. lib. iii. c. 29 et 56. Concio. 2 in Psal. xxxvi. p. 120. 
# Smectymn. Answer to the Remonstrance, p. 74. 5 Hamon 1’Estrange 
Defence of the Remonstrance. 6 Aug. Cone. ii. in Psal. xxxvi. p. 
120. 7 Con. Carthag. Anno 403. in Con. Aphrican. c. 58. et in 
Cod. Can. Eccl. Afr. c. 91. Debere unumquemque nostrim in Civitate sua 
per se convenire Donatistarum Prepositos, aut adjungere sibi vicinum Colle. 
gam, ut pariter eos in singulis quibusque, Civitatibus vel Locis, per Magis- 
tratus vel Seniores Locorum conveniant, § Ham. Dissert, 4. 
cont, Blondel. c, 19. n. 1. 
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been mentioned, whose advice. and assistance also, no 
doubt, the bishops took m many weighty affairs of the 
Church. The other sort, which were more properly. called 
Senwores Ecclesiastici, were such as were sometimes trusted 
with the utensils, treasure, and outward affairs of the Church; 
and may be compared to. our church-wardens, vestry-men, 
stewards, who have some care of the affairs of the Church, 
but are not concerned as ruling elders im the government 
or discipline thereof. Now, lay-elders are a degree above 
the deacons; but the Senzores Ecclesia were below them; 
which is a further evidence, that they were not lay-elders. in 
the modern acceptation. But of this enough. I now pro= 
ceed to consider the third order of the clergy in the primi- 
tive Church, which is that of deacons. tex 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Deacons. 


Sect. 1.—Deacons always reckoned One of the Three Sacred Orders of the 
Church, : 

THE name Acdkovot, which is the original word for dea- 
cons, 1s sometimes used in the New Testament, for any 
one that ministers in the service of God; in which large 
sense we sometimes find bishops and presbyters styled 
deacons, not only in the New Testament,! but in ecclesias- 
tical writers? also. But here we take it in a more strict 
sense for the name on the third: order of the clergy of the 
primitive Church. In treating of which it will be necessary 
in the first place to show the sense of antiquity concerning 
their original. The council of Trullo advances a very sin- 
gular notion about this matter, asserting, “that the seven 
deacons spoken of in the Acts, are not to be understood of 
such as ministered? in divine service or the sacred mysteries, 
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* Act.i, 25. 2 Cor, vi. 4, 2 Tim. iv.5. 1 Cor. iil. 5. Eph. iii. 7. 


* Athan. cont. Gent. Chrysost. Hom. 1. in Phil. i. 1. »3.Con. 
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but only of such as served tables aud attended the poor.” 
But the whole current of antiquity runs against this. Igna- 
tius! styles them expressly “ ministers of the mysteries of 
Christ,” adding, “ that they are not ministers of meats and 
drinks, but of the Church of God.” In another? place he 
speaks of them as ministers of Jesus Christ, and gives them 
a sort of presidency over the people, together with the 
bishop and presbyters.. “ Study to do all things,” says he, “in 
divine concord, under your bishop presiding in the place of 
God, and the presbyters in the place of the apostolical 
senate, and the deacons, most dear to me, as those to whom 
is committed the ministry of Jesus Christ.” And im many 
other? places he requires the people to be “ subject to them, 
and reverence them as Jesus Christ,” that is, as his ministers 
attending on his service. Cyprian speaks of them in the 
same style, calling them? “ ministers of episcopacy and the 
Church ;” withal referring their original to the place in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which the council of Trullo disputes 
about, at the same time that he asserts® they were called, 
‘Ad Altaris Ministerium, to the mimstry and service of the 
altar.” Tertullian® was so far from thinking them only 
ministers of meats and drinks, that he joms them with 
bishops and priests in the honourable titles of guides and 
leaders of the laity, and makes them in their degree pastors 
and overseers of the flock of Christ. And so St. Jerom, 
though he sometimes in an angry humour speaks a little 
- gontemptuously of them, styling them’ “ ministers of widows 
and tables ;” yetin other places® he treats them with greater 
respect, giving them the same honourable title as Tertullian 
does, and ranking them among the guides of the people. 
I showed before in the last chapter, that Optatus® had se 
Oo vine is ee ee 
_ 1} Ignat. Ep. ad Trall. n. 2. _ * Epist. ad Magnes. n. 6, 
3 Bpist. ad Polycarp.n. 6. Ep. ad Trall. n, 3. * Cypr. Ep. 65, 
al. 8. ad Rogatian. Diaconos post Ascensum Domini in ecelos, Apostoli sibi 
constituerunt, Episcopatiis sui et Ecclesiz Ministros. 5 Id. Ep. 68. 
al. 67. ad Pleb. Legion. et Astur. p- 172. 6 Tert. de Fuga. c. il. 
Quum ipsi Autores, id est, ipsi Diaconi, Presbyteri et Episcopt fugiunt, 
quomoed6 Laicus intelligere poterit, &c. Cum Duces fugiunt, quis de 
gregario numero sustinebit ? i Hieron, Ep. 85. ad Haste 
et Com. in Ezek. c. 48. Mensarum et Viduarum. Ministri. Id. 
Com. in Mich. 7. Nolite credere in Ducibus, non in Episcopo, non in Pres- 
bytero, non in Diacono. 9 Optat. lib. i. 
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great an opinion of them, as to reckon: their office a lower 
degree of the priesthood. And St. Austin seems to have 
had the same sentiments; for in one of “his Epistles! he 
gives Preesidius the title of Consacerdos, his fellow priest, 
whom yet St. Jerom, in the next Epistle,” calls a deacon. 


A 
Sect, 2.—Yet not generally called Priests, but Ministers and Levites. 


Yet here, that I may not seem to impose upon my rea- 
ders, I must observe that the name of priests. was not 
generally given to the deacons, by those that esteemed 
them a sacred order; but they are commonly distinguished 
from priests by the names of ministers and Levites. Thus 
St. Jerom’ distinguishes them from the priests of the se- 
cond order, that is, from the presbyters, by the title of 
Levites. The author of the Questions* upon the Old and 
New Testament under the name of St. Austin, and Hilarius 
Sardus* under the name of St. Ambrose, are more positive 
and express in denying them the name of priests. And 
Salvian,® though he acknowledges their ministration and 
function to be about holy things, yet he gives them but the 
same title of Levites, and that in contradiction to the priests. 
And. so frequently in the councils? the names, Sacerdos and 
Levita, are used as the peculiar distinguishing: titles of 
presbyters and deacons. The fourth council of Carthage 
speaks more expressly, “ that deacons are not ordained to 
the priesthood, but only to the ministering office, or inferior 
service.” And hence the Canons sometimes give them the 
name of ‘Yrnpéra: and Ministri, the ministers and servants, 
not only of the Church, but of the bishops and presbyters, 
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? Aug. Ep. 16. * Hieron. Ep. 17. inter Epist. Aug. ® Hieron, 
Ep. 27. Episcopi, et Sacerdotum inferioris gradiis, ac Levitarum innume- 
rabilis multitudo. * Aug. Quest. Vet. et N. Test. tom. iv, Q. 46. 
Nunquid Diaconus potest vicem gerere Sacerdotis. Sacerdotis vicem 
agere non potest, qui non est Sacerdos. _ »  °Hilar. Com. in Ephes. 4, 
Evangelista Diaconi sunt, sicut fuit Philippus, quamvis non sint Sacerdotes: 
® Salvian. ad Eccles. Cathol. lib. ii. p. 894. Levitis ac Sacerdotibus tanta 
divinarum rerum administratione fungentibus. "Con. Turon, 
1. can. 2. * Con. Carth, 4, c. 4. Diaconus non ad Sacerdotium, . 
sed ad Ministerium consecratur. 
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‘as may be seen in the council! of Nice, and Carthage,* and 
‘many others. Whence some learned men® conclude against 
Optatus and St. Austin, that deacons were in no sense 
allowed to be priests: whilst others* with Optatus distin- 
guish the several degrees of the priesthood, and reckon, 
that though deacons were not absolutely called priests, be- 
cause that was the appropriate title of bishops and presby- 
ters, whose ministers and attendants they were; yet dea- 
cons sometimes performed such offices, as did entitle them 
to a lower degree of priesthood. Having thus fairly stated 
and represented the matter on both sides, I must leave the 
judicious reader to determine for himself which opinion has 
the strongest reasons, whilst I proceed to give an account 
of the ordination of deacons, and their several offices, and 
such laws and rules as concerned their order. i 


Sct. 3.—For this Reason the Bishop was not tied to have the. Assistance of 
any Presbyters to ordain them. 

The ordination of a deacon differed from that of a pres- 
byter, both in the form and manner of it, and also in the 
gifts and powers that were conferred thereby. For in the 
ordination of a presbyter, as has been noted before, the 
presbyters who were present, were required to join if the 
‘imposition of hands with the bishop: but the ordination of 
a deacon might be performed by the bishop alone, because, 
as the council of Carthage® words it, “ he was ordained not 
to the priesthood, but to the inferior services of the Church.” 
These services are not particularly mentioned in the form 
of ordination now remaining: in the Constitutions; but there 
the bishop only prays in general, “ That God would® make 
his face to shine upon that his servant, who was then chosen 
to the office of a deacon, and fill him with his Holy Spirit 





© Con, Nic. c. 18. Té pev trvocdre vanpérae ciciv. ' 2Con. Carth. 
iv. c.37. Diaconus ita se Presbyteri, ut Episcopi, Ministrum esse cognoscat. 
‘Vid. Con. Eliber. in Titulis Can. 18 et 33, Con. Turon. i. c. 1. 3 Bp. 
Fell, Not. in Cypr. Ep. 18. Habert. Not. in Pontific. p. 125. *Rigalt. 
‘Not. in Cypr. Ep. 33. Dr. Hicks Disc. on Priesthood, p.33. 5 Con. 
arth. 4. c. 4. Diaconus quum ordinatur, solus Episcopus, qui eum bene- 
dicit, manum super caput illius ponat: quia non ad ‘Sacerdotium, sed ad 
Ministerium consecratur. 6 Constit, Apost. lib. vili.c. 18. 
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and power, as he did Stephen the martyr; that he behaving 
himself acceptably and uniformly and unblamably, in his 
office, might be thought worthy of a higher degree, &c.” 
What, therefore, were the particular offices of the deacons, 
we are to learn not from the forms of the Church, but from 


other writers. 


Sect. 4.—The Deacon’s Office to take Care of the Utensils of the Altar... 


Where we find first, that the most ordinary and common 
office of the deacons was to be subservient and assistant to 
the bishop and presbyters in the service of the altar. It 
belonged to them to take care of the holy table, and all the 
ornaments and utensils appertaining thereto. The author, 
under the name of St. Austin,’ takes notice of this as the 
common office of deacons in all Churches, except in such 
great Churches as the Church of Rome, where there being 
a multitude of inferior clergy, this office was devolved on 
some of them: but in other Churches it was the deacon’s 
office, where the inferior clergy, sub-deacons, &c.: were 
prohibited by Canon to come into the sanctuary, or touch 
any of the sacred vessels in the time of divine service, as 
may be seen in several canons? of the ancient councils, 


Sect. 5.—2. To receive the Oblations of the People, and present them to 
the Priest, and recite the Names of those that offered. 


Another part of the deacon’s office was to receive the 
people’s offerings, and present them to the priest, who 
presented them to God at the altar; after which the deacon 
repeated the names of those that offered, publicly. And this 
rehearsal was commonly called “ offerre momina,” as may 
be seen in Cyprian? who speaks of it as part of the com- 
munion service of those times; which is also noted by 


+ Aug. Quast. Vet, et Nov. Test, tom. iv. 'c, 101, ° Ut autem non omnia 
ministeria obsequiorum per ordinem agant, multitude facit Clericorum. Nam 
utique et Altare portarent, et vasa ejus, et aquam in manus funderent Sacerdoti, 
sicut videmus per omnes Ecclesias, ® Con, Agathen, c, 66, Non oportet 
in sacratos Ministros licentiam habere, in Secretarium (quod Graci Diaco- 
nicon appellant) ingredi et contingere Vasa Dominica, Con, Laodic. c. 21, 
eum Notis Balsamon. et Zonar. in loc. ° Cypr. Ep. 10. al..16, p. 3%, 
Ad communicationem admittuntur, et offertur nomen eorum, etc. 
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Rigaltius' and others; of which custom I shall say. more 
hereafter, when we come to treat of the ancient.service of 
the Church. At present I only observe, that this recital of 
the names of such as made their oblations was part of the 
deacon’s office, as is evident from St. Jerom, who tells us,? 
“ that extortioners and oppressors made their oblations out of 
their ill-gotten goods, that they might glory in their wick- 
edness, while the deacon in the Church publicly recites the 
names of those that offered; such an one offers so much, 
such an one hath promised so much: and so they please 
themselves with the applause of the people, while their 
conscience secretly lashes and torments them.” Some, in- 
deed, deny that there was any such custom as this public 
and particular rehearsal of men’s names that offered in the 
_ Church, and by consequence that this was any part of the 
deacon’s office: but I think St. Jerom’s testimony is unde- 
niable proof, and cannot otherwise be expounded, to make 
any tolerable sense of his words; for which reason I have 
made this one part of the deacon’s office, though contrary 
to the judgment of some learned men. 


Sxcr. 6.—3. To read the Gospel in some Churches. 


In some Churches, but not in all, the deacons read the 
Gospel both in the Communion-service, and before it also. 
The author of the Constitutions assigns all other parts of 
Scripture to the readers, but the Gospel is to be read® only 
by a presbyter or a deacon. St. Jerom intimates* that it 
was part of the deacon’s function; and so it is said by the 
council of Vaison, which authorises deacons to read the 
Homilies of the ancient Fathers in the absence of a pres- 
byter, assigning this reason for it: “If the deacons be worthy 
to read® the discourses of Christ in the Gospel, why should 
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1 Rigalt. Not. in Cypr. Ep. 60. Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. ¢.8. n. 7. 
2 Hieron. Com. in Ezek. 18. p.537. Multos conspicimus, qui opprimunt per 
potentiam, vel furta committunt, ut de multis parva pauperibus tribuant, et.in 


suis sceleribus glorientur, publicéque Diaconus in Ecclesia recitet Offeren- 


tium Nomina: tantum offert ille, tantum ille pollicitus est, placentque sibi ad 
8 Constit. Apost. lib. ii. ¢.57. 


plausuin populi, torquente conscientia. 
4 Hieron. Ep. 57. ad Sabin. Evangelium Christi quasi Diaconus lectitabas. 
5 Con. Valens, ii. c. 2. Si digni sunt Diaconi, que Christus in .Evangelio 
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they not: be thought worthy to read the expositions of the 
holy Fathers?” This implies, that in the western Churches it 
was the ordinary office of the deacons to read the Gospels, 
but in other Churches the custom varied: for as Sozomen 
observes, it was customary at Alexandria for the archdea- 
con only to read the Gospels; in other Churches the dea~ 
cons; in others the priests only; and in some Churches on 
high festivals the bishop himself read, as at Constantinople 
on Easter-day. In the African Churches, in thé time of 
Cyprian, the readers were allowed to read the Gospels as 
well as other parts of Scripture, as appears from one of Cy- 
prian’s Epistles, where speaking of Celerinus, the confessor, 
whom he had ordained a reader, he says, “It was fitting he 
should be advanced to the pulpit! or tribunal of the Church 
(as they then called the reading desk) that he might 
thence read the precepts and Gospels of his Lord, which he 
himself like a courageous confessor, had followed and obser- 
ved,” So that we are not to look upon this to have been the 
deacon’s peculiar office, but only in some Churches and 
some ages. 


Secr.7.—4. To minister the consecrated Elements of Bread and Wine 
to the People in the Eucharist. 

But it was something more appropriate to them to assist 
the bishop or presbyters in the administration of the eucha- 
rist; where their business was to distribute the elements to 
the people that were present, and carry them to those that 
were absent also, as Justin Martyr? acquaints us in his 
second Apology. The author of the Constitutions? likewise, 
describing the manner of the ancient service, divides the 
whole action between the bishop and the deacon; appoint- 
ing the bishop to deliver the bread to every communicant 
singly, saying, “ the body of Christ :” and the deacon in like 
manner to deliver the cup, saying, “ the blood of Christ, the 
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locutus est legere, quare indigni judicentur Sanctorum. Patrum Expositiones 
publicé recitare ? ~  ! Cypr. Ep. 34. al. 39. Quid aliud quam super 
Pulpitum, id est, super Tribunal: Ecclesia oportebat imponi, ut loci altioris 
celsitate subnixus—legat Precepta et Evangelia Domini, que fortiter ac 
fideliter sequitur. ® Just. M. Apol. ii. p. 97. 5 Constit. Apost. 
lib. viti..e. 13, ; ’ 
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cup of life.” This the author, under the name of St. Austin,! 
calls the proper office of the deacons’ order. Yet it was 
not’so proper to their order, but that they were to depend 
upon the will and licence of the bishop and the presbyters, 
if they were present; as is expresly provided in some of the 
ancient? councils, which forbid the deacon to give the eu- 
charist in the presence of a presbyter, except necessity re- 
quire, and he have his leave to do it. And therefore it was 
looked upon as a great absurdity for a presbyter to sitby and 
receive the sacrament from the hands of a deacon, as was 
sometimes practised, but the council of Nice* madea severe 
eanon against it. So that, what was allowed to deacons, 
was not to consecrate the eucharist, but only to distribute 
it, and that not to the bishop and presbyters, but only to the 
people. Yet this action of theirs is sometimes called cbla- 
tion or offering, as in Cyprian* and the council of Ancyra,’ 
which forbids some deacons that were under censure, 
<< dprov 7 mordptov avagépery, to offer either the bread or wine,” 
as deacons otherwise were allowed to do, 


Sect. 8.—But not allowed to consecrate them at the Altar. 


Some learned® persons, I know, put a different sense 
upon the words of this council ; they understand, by offering, 
consecration, and thence conclude, that deacons anciently 
were invested with the ordinary power of consecrating the 
eucharist in the absence of the presbyters, But thisis more 
than can fairly be deduced from the words, which are 
capable of two more reasonable constructions; either they 
may signify the deacon’s offering the people’s oblations to 
the priest, which was a part of their office, (as I showed 
before,) and so Petavius’ and Herbertus understand them ; 
or else they may be interpreted by Cyprian’s words, who ex- 








1 Aug. Quest, Vet. et Nov, Test. c. 101. Diaconi Ordo est accipere 4 Sa- 
cerdote, et sic dare Plebi, 2 Con. Carth. iv. 38, . Diaconus, presente 
Presbytero, Eucharistiam Corporis Christi populo, si necessitas cogat, jussus 
eroget. Vid, Con. Arelat. ii. c, 15. 3 Con, Nic. can. 18, * Cypr. 
de Lapsis, p, 132. Solemnibus adimpletis, Calicem Diaconus offerre prasenti- 
bus coepit. > Con. Ancyr. c. 2, ® Hospin. Hist, Sacram, lib. ii. 
e. Lp. 23. 7 Petav. Diatrib. de Potest. Consecr,c. 3. tom.iv. p. 2H. 

‘ Flabert. in Pontifical, par. 9. observ. 2, p. 199. 
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presses himself more fully, calling it, ‘ offering the conse- 
crated bread and wine to the people;” which seems to be the 
most natural sense, and is preferred to all others by some 
late learned? writers. . Whatever it be, there is no reason 
to believe it means, that deacons were allowed the ordinary 
power of consecration; for the council of Nice, wae. 
was not long after the council of Ancyra, says expressly, 
that deacons had not power to offer, that is, in the sense in 
which offering signifies consecration; for in that sense it 
was the proper office of presbyters.. Some deacons indeed 
did about this time take upon them thus to offer, but the 
council of Arles, which was held in the same year with that 
of Ancyra, reckons it a presumption and transgression of 
their rule, and therefore made a new? canon to restrain 
them. St. Hilary is a good witness of the practice of the 
Church in his own time, and he assures us, there could be 
no sacrifice or consecration of the Eucharist without a 
presbyter.* And St. Jerom says the same, “ that presbyters 
were the only persons, whose prayers consecrated bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ.” For which 
reason, speaking of one Hilary, a deacon, he says, “he could 
not consecrate the eucharist,6 because he was only a 
deacon.” The reason of this was, because the holy eucharist 
was looked upon as the prime Christian sacrifice, and one 
of the highest offices of the Christian priesthood; and 
deacons being generally reckoned no priests, or but in the 
lowest degree, they were therefore forbidden to offer or 
consecrate this sacrifice at the altar. This reason is 
assigned by the author’ of the Constitutions, and the author 
under the name of St, Austin, and several others. 
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' Suicer. Thesaur. tom. i, p. 871. 2 Con. Nic. ¢c. 18, T8e tsciay 
Hi} éxovrac mpoogéipsy, ete. * Con, Arelat. 1. c.15. De Diaconibis, 
quos cognovimus multis locis offerre, placuit minimé fieri debere.” * Hilar, 
Fragm. p. 129. Sacrificii opus sine Presbytero esse non potuit. * Hieron, 
Ep. 85. ad Evagr. Quid patitur Mensarum et Viduarum Minister, ut supra eos 
tumidus se efferat, ad quorum preces Christi corpus et sanguis conficitur ? 
® Id. Dial. cont. Lucif. p. 145, | Hilarius cim Diaconus de Ecclesia recesserit, 
Solusque ut putat turba sit mundi: Neque Eucharistiam conficere potest, 
Episcopos et Presbyteros non habens, etc. * Constit. Apost. lib. viii, 
c.28 Aug, Quast. Vet. et Noy. Test. Q, 46, 
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» But there is a passage in St. Ambrose, which seems to 
intimate, that, in the third century, the deacons at Rome had 
power to consecrate the eucharist; for speaking of Lauren- 
tins, the deacon, he brings him in thus addressing himself 
to Sixtus his bishop, as he was going to his martyrdom; 
«Whither go you, holy priest, without your deacon? you 
did not use to offer sacrifice without your minister; why 
are you then now displeased with me? why may I not be 
partner with you in shedding my blood, who was used to con- 
secrate! the blood of Christ by your commission, and be your 
partner in consummating the holy mysteries?” Baronius 
was so perplexed with this difficulty, that he resolvesit to be 
a corruption of the text, and thatinstead of “ consecrationem,” 
it should be read? “ dispensationem :’ and some shameless 
editors have without any grounds, made bold to foist this 
correction into the text; which Bona? and Habertus inge- 
nuously condemn, as done against the authority of all the 
MSS. as well as former editions, and that without any 
reason for it from the difficulty of the expression. For the 
word, consecration, in this place does not signify the sacra- 
mental consecration of the element, by prayer at the altar, 
which was performed by the bishop himself, as appears 
evidently from the context, where it is said, the bishop was 
never used to offer sacrifice without his minister or deacon ; 
therefore the consecration,which was committed to thedeacon, 
must be of another sort; for he could not offer or consecrate 
the elements on the altar in the bishop’s presence, and at the 
same time that the bishop himself consecrated ; but he might 
assist him, or bear a part with him, as it is there worded, 
in consummating the holy mysteries, that is in giving the 
cup with the usual form of words to the people; which in 
the language of those times, was called a ministerial conse- 
cration, or consummation, of the sacrament, forasmuch as 
the receivers were hereby consecrated with ‘the blood of 
pinky eee 
1 Ambros. de Offic. lib.i.c.41. Quo, Sacerdos sanct, sine Diacono pro- 
peras ?’ Nunquam sacrificium sine Ministro offerre consueveras. Quid in me 
ergo displicuit, Pater 1—Cui commisisti Dominici sanguinis consecrationem? 
Cui consummandorum Consortium Sacramentorum? Huic consortium tu san-~ 
- guinis negas ? 2 Baron. ah. 261. n. 7. 8 Bona Rer. Liturg. 
lib. i. c. 25. n. 4. Habert. Not. in Pontifical. Gree. p. 191. 
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Christ, and also consummated or made perfect partakers of 
the sacrament in both kinds, having received the bread 
from the hands of the bishop, and the cup from> the hands 
of the deacon. This is plainly the consecration here spoken 
of, which refers only to the deacon’s ministering of the cup 
to the people, which was their usual office, and'so cannot 
be made an argument, as Hospinian, and Grotius! would 
have it, that deacons were allowed to consecrate the eucha- 
rist at the altar, : 


Sect. 9.—5. Deacons allowed to Baptize, in some Places. 


_ But for the other sacrament of baptism, it is more evident. 
that they were permitted in some cases to administer it 
solely. For though the author? of the Constitutions says, 
“ that the deacons did neither baptize, nor offer >’ and Epi- 
phanius® affirms universally, “that the deacons were not 
entrusted with the sole administration of any sacrament;” 
yet it appears from other writers, that they had this power, at 
least in some places, ordinarily conferred upon them. Ter- 
tullian* invests them with the same right as presbyters, that 
is, to baptize by the bishop’s leave, and St, Jerom > entitles 
them to the verysame privilege. The council of Eliberis® as 
plainly asserts this right, when it says, “If a deacon, that 
takes care of a people, without either bishop, or presbyter, 
baptizes any, the bishop shall consummate them by his bene- 
diction.” This plainly supposes, that deacons had the ordi- 
nary right of baptizing in such Churches over which they 
presided. So when Cyril? directs his catechumens, how 
they should behave themselves at the time of baptism, when 
they.came either before a bishop, or presbytef, or deacon, 
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? Vid. Grot. De Ceene Administratione ubi Pastores non sunt:-—Cited and 
confuted by Petavius, * Constit. Apost. lib. viii, ¢, 28. 8 Epiphan, 
Her. 79. Collyrid. n. 4, * Tertul, de Bapt. c. 17. Dandi quidem 
habet jus Summus Sacerdos, qui est Episcopus ; dehine Presbyteri et Diaconi, 
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Diaconus jus habeant Baptizandi. ® Coneil. Eliber, ¢. 77. Si quis 
Diaconus,, regens Plebem sine Episcopo vel Presbytero, aliquos baptizaverit, 
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im city or in village,—this may be presumed a fair inti- 
mation, that then deacons were ordinarily allowed to min- 
ister baptism in country places. I speak only now of 
their ordinary power; for as to extraordinary cases, not 
only deacons, but the inferior clergy, and laymen also, were 
admitted to baptize in the primitive Church, as will be 
showed in its proper place. 


Secr. 10.—6. Deacons to bid Prayer in the Congregation. 


Another office of the deacons was to be a sort of monitors 
and directors to the people in the exercise of their public 
devotions in the Church, to which purpose they were wont 
to use certain known forms of words, to give notice when 
each part of the service began, and to excite the people to 
join attentively therein ; also to give notice to the catechu- 

mens, penitents, energumens, when to come up and make 
their prayers, and when to depart; and im several prayers 
they repeatedthe words before them, to teach them what they 
were to pray for. All this was called by the general name of 
Knpurrev, among the Greeks, and Predicare, among the 
Latins ; which does not ordinarily signify preaching, as: 
some mistake it, but performing the office of a Knpvé, or 
Preco, in the assembly: whence Synesius' and some 
others call the deacons ‘Iepoxipuxec, the holy eryers of the 
Church, as those that gave notice to the congregation how 
all things were regularly to be performed. Thus the word 
xipvda frequently occurs in the ancient rituals and canons: 
asin the Apostolical Constitutions, as soon as the bishop 
has ended his sermon, the deacon is to ery, “Let the 
hearers? and unbelievers depart.” Then he is to bid the 
catechumens pray, and to call upon the faithful also to pray 
for them, repeating a form of bidding prayer, to instruct the 
people after what manner they were to pray for them ; 
which form may be seen both. in the Constitutions, and in 
“St. Chrysostom. * After this the deacon was to call in like 
manner upon the energumens, the competentes, and the 
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penitents, in their several orders, using the solemn words 
of exhortation, both to them and the people, to pray for 
them, “Exreviic SenSwuev, let us ardenily pray for them.” 
Then again, when the deacon had dismissed all these by a 
solemn cry, “’AmoAveoSe, mpoédSere,” or, “Ite, Missa est,” he 
called upon the faithful to pray again for themselves, and 
the whole state of Christ’s Church, repeating! another form 
of bidding prayer before them. And this is there called the 
deacon’s Hpocpwynae, or exhortation to pray, to distinguish 
it from the bishop’s ’EzfkAnoie, which was a direct form of 
address to God, whereas the deacon’s address was to the 
people ; for which reason it was called [lpocpwynore, and 
Knpv&a, bidding the people to pray, or, a call and exhorta- 
tion to pray, with directions what they should pray for in 
particular. This the Latins call both Oratio and Predi- 
catio, as may be seen in one of the councils of Toledo? 
which explains the word orare by predicare; making them 
both to signify this office of the deacon. And hence one of 
the deacon’s ornaments (that I may note this by the way) is 
called by the. same council, his Orariuwm, because he used 
it sometimes as a private signal, to give notice of the prayers 
to his brethren of the clergy. By all this we may under- 
stand what Socrates means, when he says Athanasius? 
commanded his deacon “ knovEai évyny, to bid prayer ;? and 
how we are to interpret that controverted canon of the 
council of Ancyra, which, speaking of some deacons that 
had lapsed into idolatry, and degrading them, says, they 
should* no longer “«novocev,” which some interpret, 
preaching ; but others® more truly understand it of this 
part of the deacon’s office, which was to be the KyjovE or 
Preco, the sacred cryer of the congregation. 


Secr. 11.—7. Deacons allowed to preach by the Bishop’s Authority. 


If it be inquired whether deacons had any power to 
preach publicly in the congregation ?—the answer must be 
\ 


- 1 Const. Apost. lib. viii. ¢. 10. * Con. Tolet. 4, c. 39 Unum 
Orarium oportet Levitam gestare in sinistro humero, propter quod orat, id 
est, predicat. ° Socrat. lib. ii. c. 11. *Con. Ancyr. ¢. 2 3 
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the same as in the case of baptism: they had power to 
preach by license and authority from the bishop, but not 
without it. The author under the name of St. Ambrose? 
says positively, that deacons did not preach in his time; 
though he thinks originally all deacons were evangelists, 
as Philip and Stephen were. I have showed before, that 
presbyters themselves, in many places, were not allowed to 
preach in the bishop’s presence, but by his special leave ; 
and therefore it is much more reasonable to conclude the 
same of deacons. Blondel? and Baronius think that St. 
Chrysostom preached those elegant discourses, De incom- 
prehensibili Dei Natura, De Anathemate, &c. while he was 
but a deacon ; but others think,? more probably, that those 
were not sermons which he preached in the Church, but 
only discourses that he composed upon other occasions ; 
and that his first sermon was that which he preached when 
he was ordained presbyter, now extant in his 4th vol. 
p- 953. But if he ever preached while he. was deacon, 
- there is no question to be made but that he had the autho- 
rity of his bishop, Meletius, for doing it; as Philostorgius * 
says Leontius, the Arian bishop of Antioch, -permitted 
Aetius, his deacon, to preach publicly in the Church. 
Ephrem Syrus perhaps was another such instance; for he 
was never more than a deacon of the Church of Edessa: 


yet Photius® says he composed several homilies, or ser- 
mons, which were so excellent in their kind, that after his. 
death they were translated into other languages, and al- 
lowed to be read in many Churches, immediately after the 
reading of the Scriptures, as St. Jerom® acquaints us. In 
some places, as in the French Churches, the deacons were 
authorized by canon to read some. such homilies in the 
Church instead of a sermon, when the presbyter happened 
to be sick, and could not preach, as appears from the order 
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made in the council of Vaison' upon this occasion. But 
here was necessity and permission too; so that the case of 
deacons preaching in those ages of the Church, seems to 
have been (according to. the resolution, which Vigilius? af- 
terward gave of it) allowable, if authorized by the bishop ; 
but a presumption both against custom and canon, if done 
without his permission. : 


Sect, 12.—8, Also to reconcile Penitents in Cases of extreme Necessity. 


. And so the case stood likewise with deacons, in reference 
to the power of reconciling penitents, and granting them 
absolution. This was ordinarily the bishop’s sole preroga- 
tive, as the supreme minister of the Church, and therefore 
rarely committed to presbyters, but never to deacons, ex- 
cept in cases. of extreme necessity, when neither bishop, nor 
presbyter, were ready at hand to do it. In this case, dea- 
cons were sometimes authorized, as the bishop's special de- 
legates, to give men the solemn imposition of hands, which- 
was the sign of reconeiliation. Thus we find it in Cyprian, 
in the case of those penitents, whom the martyrs, by their 
letters, recommended to the favour of the Church: « If,” 
says he, “they* are seized by any dangerous distemper, 
they need not expect my return, but may have recourse to 
any presbyter that is present; or, if a presbyter cannot be 
found, they may make their confession before a deacon ; that 
so they may receive imposition of hands, and go to the 
Lord in peace.” Here it is observable, that none below a 
deacon are commissioned to perform this office ; nor were 
the deacons authorized to do it but as the bishop’s dele- 
gates, and that in cases of extreme necessity, when no 
presbyter could be found to reconcile the penitent, at the 
point of death. ~° ° 
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Con, Valens. 1. ¢. 2. Si Presbyter, aliqua infirmitate prohibente, per- 
Seipsum non potuerit predicare, Sanctorum Patrum Homiliz a Diaconibus 
recitentur. * Vigil. Ep. ad Rustic. et Sebastian. Concil. tom. v. 
p. 554. Adjecistis etiam execranda superbia, quee-nec leguntur, nec sine sui 
Pontificis jussione aliquando Ordinis vestri homines preesumpserunt, auctori- 
tatemvobis Preedicationis contra omnem Consuetudinem vel Canonesvindicare. 
8 Cypr. Ep. 13. al. 18, ad Cler. Si incommodo aliquo et infirmitatis periculo 
occupati {uerint, non expectatd presentia nostra, apud Presbyterum quem- 
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And to suspend the Inferior Clergy in some extraordinary Cases. 


In the like case, that is, in the case of absolute necessity, 
it seems very probable, that in some of the Greek Churches 
they had power to suspend the inferior clergy, when need 
so required, and neither bishop, nor presbyter was present 
to do it; which may be collected from those words of the 
author of the Constitutions,’ where he says, “A deacon 
excommunicates a subdeacon, a reader, a singer, a deacon- 
ness, if there be occasion, and the presbyter be not at hand 
to do it. But a subdeacon shall have no power to excom- 
municate any, either clergy or laity; for subdeacons are 
‘only ministers of the deacons.” This was a power then 
committed to deacons in extraordinary cases, and a pe- 
culiar privilege which none of the. inferior clergy might 
enjoy. 


Sect. 13.—9. Deacons to attend upon their Bishops, and sometimes represent 
them in General Councils. 78 

It may be reckoned also. among their extraordinary of- 
fices, that they were sometimes deputed by their bishops to 
be their representatives and proxies in general-councils, 
Their ordinary office there was only to attend upon their 
bishops, and perform the duties of scribes and disputants, 
&e. according as they were directed by them; in which 
station we commonly find them. employed in the ancient 
councils. But then there were two things in which they 
were treated as inferior to presbyters: Ist, in that pres- 
pyters are usually represented as sitting together with their 
bishops, while the deacons stood with all the people. | 
2dly, presbyters were sometimes allowed to vote, as has 
been showed before; but there are no instances, that | 
know of, to evidence the same privilege to belong to 
deacons. Only when bishops could not attend in person, 
they many times sent their deacons to represent them : and 
‘then they sat and voted, not as deacons, but as proxies, in 
the room and place of those that sent them; of which there 








cunque presentem, vel, si Presbyter repertus non fuerit, et urgere exitus 
eceperit, apud Diaconum quoque Exomologesin faeere delicti sui possint ; ut 
‘manu eis in peenitentia impositaé veniant ad Dominum cum pace. ; 
2 Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c., 28. Avaxovog apopiger rov urrodakovov, &c. 
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are so mauy instances in the Acts of the councils, that it is 
needless to refer the reader to any of them. Yet they that 
desire to see examples, may consult Christianus Lupus, in 
his notes upon the seventh canon of the council of Trullo, 
where he observes some difference in the sitting and voting 
of deacons in the eastern and western councils. In the 
eastern councils, if a deacon represented a metropolitan or 
a patriarch, he sat and subscribed in the place that the 
metropolitan or patriarch himself would have done, had he 
been present; but in the western councils it was otherwise ; 
there the deacons voted after all the bishops, and not in the 
place of those whose proxies they were. ; 

Thus it was in geneial-councils. But in provincial and 
consistorial synods, the deacons were sometimes allowed to 
give their voice, as well as the presbyters in their own name. 
Of which the reader may see several instances in the Roman 
councils, under Symmachus and Gregory II. published by 
Justellus,' in his Brbliotheca Juris Canonici, and in the 
fourth- tome of the councils, where first the bishops, then 
the presbyters, and then the deacons, subscribe every one 
in their own name in particular. . And those that are curious 
about this matter may furnish themselves with many other 
such examples, 


Secr. 14.—10. Deacons empowered to rebuke and correct Men that behaved 
themselves irregularly in the Church. 

There are two things more to be observed concerning 
the. office of deacons in Church-assemblies: first, that as 
they were the regulators and directors of men’s behaviour 
in divine service; so they had power to rebuke the irre- 
gular, and chastise them for any indecent and unseemly 
deportment. The Constitutions often mention such acts as 
these belonging to the deacon’s office. «If any one be 
found sitting out of his place, let the deacon rebuke him,2 
and transfer him to his proper station, as the pilot or steers- 
man of the Church.” And again, a little after, «Let the 
deacon® overlook and superintend the people, that no one 
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talk,. or sleep, or laugh, but give ear to the word of God.” 
This is evident also from St. Chrysostom, who, speaking of 
the ureverent behaviour of some in the Church, bids their 
neighbours first rebuke them, and if they would not bear it, 
to call the deacon’ to do his office towards them. Agree- 
able to this, Optatus tells us a very remarkable story of 
Ceecilian, archdeacon of Carthage; “ That, observing one Lu- 
cilla, a rich woman, commit an indecent act in the time of 
receiving the holy communion, (for before she received the 
bread and wine, she was used to kiss the relics of some 
pretended martyr;) he rebuked her? for it by virtue of his 
office; which she so highly resented, that afterward, when 
he was chosen bishop, she factiously withdrew herself with 
some others from his communion, and pretending his ordi- 
nation to be illegal, she, by her power, got Majorinus or- 
dained against him.” And this was one of the principal 
causes of the schism of the Donatists, as Optatus there 
observes. It had its rise from:the implacable malice of a 
proud and angry woman, who could never forgive the 
deacon that rebuked her in the Church. Some may per- 
haps imagine, that what Cecilian did was by virtue of a 
superior office, and that, as archdeacon, he was of an higher 
order, as now commonly archdeacons are. But I shall 
show in the next chapter, that anciently archdeacons were 
always of the order of deacons, and of no other degree: 
and it appears from what has here been already discoursed, 
that this act of Cacilian was not from any peculiar power, 
that he enjoyed as archdeacon, but from that ordinary 
“power to rebuke offenders, which he had in common with 
_all the other deacons of the Church.. 


Secr. 15.—ll. Deacons anciently performed the Offices of all the Inferior 
Orders of the Church. 


The other thing I would further remark concerning the 
office of deacons, is this, that before the institution of the 
inferior orders of the Church (which were not set up in all 





! Chrys. Hom, 24. in Act. 2 Optat. lib. i. p. 40. Ctm correp- 
tionem Archidiaconi Ceciliani ferre non posset, qua ante spiritalem cibum et 
_potum, os nescio cujus Martyris, sitamen Martyris, libare dicebatur, &e. 
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Churches at once, nor perhaps in any Church for ‘the two 
first ages, as shall be showed hereafter) the deacons were 
employed to perform all such offices, as were, in after ages, 
committed to those orders; such as the offices of readers, 
subdeacons, exorcists, or catechists, door-keepers, and the 
like. Thus Epiphanius! observes, that originally all offices 
of the Church were performed by bishops, presbyters and 
deacons, and therefore no Church was without ‘a deacon. 
This was certainly the practice in the time of Ignatius, who 
never speaks of any order below that of deacons; but with- 
out them, he says, no Church was? called a Church. So 
that all the inferior offices must then be performed by dea- 
_ eons. And even in after ages we find that several of the 
inferior offices were many times put upon'the same man; 
perhaps to avoid the charge of maintaining an overnumer- 
ous clergy in lesser Churches. Thus Eusebius tells us, 
that Romanus, the martyr,? was both deacon and exorcist 
in the Church of Ceesarea. And Procopius, the martyr, had 

three offices in the Church of Seythopolis; he was at once 
reader, interpreter, and exorcist ; as we learn from the Acts 
of his martyrdom,* published by Valesius. Now both these 
were martyred in the beginning of the fourth century, in 
‘the time of the Diocletion persecution. And we find a 
whole age after this, if the author under the name of St, 
Austin® may be credited, that except in such great and 
rich churches as the Church of Rome, where there was a 
numerous clergy, all the inferior servieés were still per- 
formed by the deacons. In the Greek Church they were 
always the IvAwpot, or door keepers, in the time of the ob- 
lation and celebration of the eucharist, as may be seen in 
the Apostolical® Constitutions, where the deacons are com- 
‘manded to stand at the men’s gate, and the sub-deacons at 
the women’s, to see that no one should go out or come in, 
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during the time of the oblation. These were anciently the 


deacons’ principal employments in the assemblies of the 
Church. 


Sscr.16.—12, Deacons the Bishop’s Sub-Almoners. 


But besides these we are to take notice of two or three 
other offices, in which they were commonly employed by 
the bishop out of the Church. One of these was to be his 
sub-almoners, to take care of the necessitous, such as or- 
phans, widows, virgins, martyrs in prison, and all the poor 
and sick who had any title to be maintained out of the pub- | 
lie revenues of the Church. The deacons were particu- 
larly to inquire into the necessities and wants of all these, 
and make relation thereof to the bishop, and then distribute 
to them such charities as they received from him towards 
their relief and assistance. The archdeacon indeed was, as 
it were, the bishop’s treasurer, but all: the deacons were his 
dispensers, or ministers. of the Church’s charity to the in- 
digent. Which appears, from several passages in Cyprian,! 
Dionysius? of Alexandria, and the author? of the Constitu- 
tions, who speak indifferently of this office as common to 
all the deacons. Particularly in the Constitutions the duty 
of the deacon is thus described, “‘ That he should inform his: 
bishop, when he knows any one to be in distress, and. then 
distribute to their necessities by the directions of the 
bishop; but to do nothing clancularly without his consent, 
lest that might seem to accuse him of neglecting the dis- 
tressed, and so turn to his reproach, and raise a murmuring 
against him.” 


Src. 17.—13. Deacons to inform the Bishop of the Misdemeanours of the 
People. 

Another office of the deacons in this respect was, to make 
inquiry into the morals and conversation of the people; and 
such evils as he could not redress himself, by the ordinary 
power which was intrusted in his hands, of those he was to 
give information to the bishop, that he, by his supreme 
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authority, might redress them. “Let the deacon,” says the 
book of Constitutions,! “refer all things to the bishop, as 
Christ did to the Father ; such thing's as he is able, let him 
rectify, by the power which he has from the bishop; but 
the weightier causes let the bishop judge.” 


Sect, 18:—Hence Deacons commonly called the Bishop’s Eyes, his Mouth, 
Angels, Prophets, &c. 

Upon this account, the deacons were usually styled the 
bishop’s eyes, and his ears, his mouth, his right-hand, andhis 
heart; because by their ministry he overlooked his charge, 
and by them took cognizance of men’s actions, as much as 
if he himself had seen them with his own eyes, or heard 
them with his own ears: by them he sent directions and 
orders to his flock, in which respect they were his mouth 
and his heart: by them he distributed to the necessities of 
the indigent, and so they were-his right hand. These titles 
are frequently to be met with in the Constitutions? and the 
author cf the Epistle? to St. James. And Isidore, of Pelu- 
sium, in allusion to them, writing to Lucius,* an archdeacon, 
he tells him in the phrase of the Church, “that he ought to 
be all eye, forasmuch as deacons were the eyes of the 
bishop.” The author of the Constitutions® terms them like- 
wise the bishop’s angels and prophets, because they were 
the persons whom he chiefly employed in messages, either 
to his own people, or foreign Churches. For then bishops 
did nothing but by the mouth or hands of one of their 


clergy. 


Sect. 19.—Deacons to be multiplied according to the Necessities of the 
Church, 

For this reason, there being such a multitude and variety 
of business commonly attending the deacon’s office, it was 
usual to have several deacons in the same Church. In 
some Churches they were very precise to the number seven, 
in imitation of the first Church of Jerusalem. The council 
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of Neocesarea’ enacted it into a canon, “that there ought 
to be but seven deacons in any city, though it was never so 
great, because this was according to the rule, suggested in 
the Acts of the Apostles.” And the Church of Rome, both 
before and after this council, seems to have looked upon 
that asa binding rule also. For it is evident, from the Epis- 
tle of Cornelius written in the middle of the third century, 
that there were then but seven deacons in the Church of 
Rome, though there were forty-six presbyters at the same 
time. And Prudentius intimates that it was so in the time of 
Sixtus also, Anno 261 ; for speaking of Laurentius, the 
deacon, he terms him? “the chief of those seven men, who 
had their station near the altar,” meaning the seven deacons 
of the Church. Nay, in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
custom there continued the same, as we learn both from 
Sozomen,* and Hilarius Sardus,® the Roman deacon, who 
wrote under the name of St. Ambrose. But Sozomen says, 
this rule was not observed in other Churches, but the 
number of deacons was indifferent, as the business of every 
Church required. And it is certain it was so at Alexandria, 
and Constantinople: for though one of the writers of the 
Life of St. Mark,’ cited by bishop Pearson, says, St. Mark 
ordained but seven deacons at Alexandria, yet in after ages 
there were more; for Alexander, in one of his circular let- 
ters,” names nine deacons, whom he deposed with Arius for 
their heretical opinions ; and it is probable there were several 
others, who continued orthodox; for in the form of Arius’s 
condemnation, published by Cotelerius,? the Catholic 
deacons of Alexandria and Mareotes are mentioned, as 
joining with their bishop im condemning him. And for the 





1 Con. Neocesar. ¢. 15. 2 Cornel. Ep. ad Fab. ap. Kuseb. 
lib. vi. c. 43, 5 Prudent. Hymn, deS, Laurent. Hic primus é sep- 
tem yiris qui stant ad aram proximi. * Sozom. lib. vii. c. 19. 
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Church of Constantinople, the number of deacons was there 
so great, that in one of Justinian’s Novels! we find them 
limited to an hundred for the service of the great Church 
and three others only. So that it is evident the number. of 
deacons usually increased with the necessities of the 
Church, and the Church of Rome was singular in the con- 
trary practice. 


Ssct, 20.—Of the Age at which Deacons might be ordained. 


I speak nothing here of the qualifications required’ in 
deacons, because they were generally the same that were 
required in bishops and presbyters, and will be spoken of 
hereafter; only in their age there was some difference, 
which is here to be observed. Bishops and presbyters, as 
has been noted above, might not ordinarily be ordained be- 
‘ fore thirty, but deacons were allowed to be ordained at 
twenty-five, and not before. This is the term fixed both 
by the civil and canon law, as may be seen in Justinian’s? 
Novels, the council of Agde,? Carthage, Trullo, and many 
others. And it wasa rule very nicely observed; for though 
we meet with some bishops that were ordained before this 
age: yet those (as I have showed before) were never dea- 
cons, but ordained immediately bishops from laymen; but 
among those that were ordained deacons, we scarce meet 
with an’ instance of any one that was ordained before the 
age of twenty-five in all the history of the Church. 


Sect. 21.—Of the Respect which Deacons paid to Presbyters, and received 
from the Inferior Orders. 

The last thing which I shall observe of deacons, is the 
great deference and respect they were obliged to pay to 
presbyters, as well as to the bishop. It has been proved 
before, that the presbyters had their thrones in the Church, 
whereon they sat together with their bishop ; but the dea- 
cons had no such privilege, but are always represented as 
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standing by them. So the author! of the Constitutions and 
Gregory Nazianzen? place them in this order, viz. the 
bishop sitting on the middle throne, the presbyters sitting 
on each hand of him, and the deacons standing by. The 
council of Nice expressly? forbids deacons to sit among the 
presbyters in the Church. And it is evident from St. Jerom,* 
and the author under the name of St. Austin,’ that though 
the Roman deacons were grown the most elated of any 
others, yet they did not presume to sit in the Church. 
Nay, some Canons go further, and forbid® deacons to sit 
any where in the presence of a presbyter, except by his 
permission. 

The like respect they were to pay to presbyters in several 
other instances, being obliged to minister to them, as well 
as to the bishop, in the performance of all divine offices ; 
none of which might be performed by a deacon in the pre- 
sence of a presbyter, without some special reason for it, as 
has been noted before. Nay, a deacon was not allowed so 
much as to bless a common feast, if a presbyter was present 
at it: as we may see in St. Jerom’s’ Kpistle to Evagrias, 
where he censures the Roman deacons somewhat sharply 
for presuming to do so. 

But then, as the Canons obliged deacons to pay this re- 
spect to presbyters; .so to distinguish them from the lesser 
clergy, all the inferior orders were required to pay the same 
respect to them. The council of Laodicea in the same 
canon that says, “a deacon shall not sit in the presence of 
a presbyter without his leave,” adds immediately after, 
“‘ that in like manner the deacon shall be honoured by the 
subdeacons and all the other clergy.” And the council of 
Agde® repeats the canon in the same words. I shall here 





' Constit. Apost. lib.ii. ¢. 57. 2 Greg. Naz. Somn. de Eccles. 
Anastas. 8 Con. Nie. ¢. 18. * Hieron. Ep. 85. ad Evagr. 
In Ecclesia Rome Presbyteri sedent, et stant Diaconi, : 5 Aug. 


Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. c. 101. Quanquam Romane Ecclesie Diaconi 
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7 Hieron, Ep. 85. ad Evagy. Licét, increbrescentibus vitiis, inter Presbyteros, 
absente Episcopo, sedere Diaconum viderim: et in domesticis conviviis, 
Benedictiones Presbyteris dare. (al. Benedictiones coram Presbyteris dare.) 
® Con. Agathens. c. 65. Non opertet Diaconum sedere, presente Presbytero, 
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also remind the reader of what I have observed before, that 
deacons in some Churches had power to censure the inferior 
clergy in the absence of the presbyters. St. Jerom! seems 
also to say, “ that their revenues were rather greater than 
those of the presbyters, which made them sometimes trou- 
blesome and.assuming. Beside all this the order of dea- 
cons was of great repute, because the archdeacon was 
always then one of this order, and he was commonly a man 
of great interest and authority in the Church; of whose 
powers and privileges because it is necessary to discourse 
a little more particularly, I shall treat distinctly of them in 
the following chapter. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Archdeacons. 


Secr. 1,—Archdeacons anciently of the same Order with Deacons. 


TuoueH archdeacons in these last ages of the Church 
have usually been of the order of presbyters, yet anciently 
they were no more than deacons: which appears evidently 
from those writers, who give us the first account of them. 
St. Jerom? says, “ the archdeacon was chosen out of the 
deacons, and was the principal deacon in every Church, as 
the archpresbyter was. the principal presbyter; and that 
there was but one of each in every Church.” Optatus calls 
Cecilian? “archdeacon of Carthage ;” yet he was never 
more than a deacon, till he was ordained bishop, as has 
been showed before: and that made Ceecilian himself say, 
* that if he was not rightly ordained bishop, as the Dona- 
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tists pretended, he! was to be treated only as a’deacon.” It 
is certain also St. Laurence, archdeacon of Rome, was no 
more than the chief of the deacons, or the principal? man of 
the seven, who stood and waited at the altar, as Prudentius 
words it. From these testimonies’ it is very plain, that in 
those times the archdeacon was always one of the order of 
deacons. j 


Sxcr. 2.—Elected by the Bishop, and not made by Seniority, « 

But how the archdeacon came by his honour, and after 
what manner he was invested with his office, is a matter of 
some dispute among learned men. Salmasius* and some 
others are of opinion, that originally he was no more than 
the senior deacon, though they own that in process of time 
the office became elective. Habertus* thinks it was always 
elective, and that it was at the bishop’s liberty and discre- 
tion to nominate which of the deacons he thought fit to the 
office. That it was so in the case of Athanasius, seems 
pretty evident from what Theodoret® says of him, “ that 
though he was very young, yet he was made chief of the 
order of deacons; for this implies, as Valesius there ob- 
serves, “ that he was chosen by the bishop, and preferred 
before his seniors.” St. Jerom, in the forecited passage, 
as plainly asserts that the office went not by seniority, but 
election; only he seems to put the power of electing in the 
deacons: but if they had any hand in it, it must be under- 
stood to be under the direction of the bishop, who is re- 
quired by some Canons to choose his own archdeacon, and 
ordinarily to give preference to the senior, if he was duly 
qualified; but if not, to make choice of any other, whom he 
thought most fit to discharge the offices of the Church,’ 
and the trust that was reposed in him. 
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Srecr. 3.—Commonly Persons of such Interest in the Church, that they were 
chosen the Bishop’s Successors. 


The office of the archdeacon was always a place of great 
honour and reputation: for he was the bishop’s constant 
attendant and assistant; and next to the bishop the eyes of 
whole Church were fixed upon him. By which means he 
commonly gained such an interest, as to get himself chosen 
the bishop’s successor before the presbyters ; of which it 
were easy to give several instances, as Athanasius, Cecilian, 
and many others. And this, I presume, was the reason 
why St. Jerom says, “ that an archdeacon thought himself 
injured,’ if he was ordained a presbyter ;” probably, because 
he thereby lost his interest in the Church, and was disap- 
pointed of his preferment. We might certainly conclude it 
was thus in the Church of Rome, if what Eulogius, a Greek 
writer in Photius, says, might be depended on as true: 
“ That it was a law? at Rome to choose the archdeacon’the 
bishop’s successor; and that, therefore, Cornelius ordained 
Novatian presbyter, to deprive him of the privilege and 
hopes of succeeding.” But I confess there is no small 
reason to question the truth of this relation, both because 
we read of no such law in any writer of the Latin Church ; 
and because this author palpably mistakes, in saying, that 
Cornelius ordained Novatian presbyter, who was presbyter 
long before; and probably never was archdcaeon, nor dea- 
con, but ordained presbyter immediately from a layman, as 
may be collected from the letters of Cyprian ® and Cornelius* 
which tacitly reflect upon him for it. Yet, if by law Eulo- 
gius meant no more than custom, perhaps it might be cus- 
tomary at Rome, as at some other places, to make the arch- 
deacons the bishop’s successors ; their power and privileges, 
as I observed commonly gaining them a considerable in- 
terest both among the clergy and the people. 
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Secr. 4,—The Offices of the Archdeacon. 1,To attend the Bishop at the 
Altar, &c. 

As to the archdeacon’s office, he was always the bishop’s 
immediate minister and attendant; “A latere Pontificis non 
recessit,” to use St. Jerom’ s phrase, “ he was always by his 
sude, ready to assist him? * particularly at the altar, when 
the bishop ministered, he performed the usual offices of a 
deacon, that have been mentioned in the last chapter. The 
author of the Constitutions calls him, “ ‘O zageswe tw 
’Apxtegst, the deacon that stood by the bishop,” and pro- 
claimed, when the communion-service began, “Let no one! 
approach in wrath against his brother; let no one come in 
hypocrisy.” Tohim it belonged to iiniatae the cup to the 
_people, when the bishop celebrated the eucharist, and had 
administered the bread before him, as we learn from the 
account which St. Ambrose? gives of Laurentius, archdeacon 
of Rome. It was his business, also, as the bishop’s substi- 
tute, to order all things relating to the inferior clergy, and 
their ministrations and services in the Church: as what 
deacon should read the Gospel, who should bid the prayers, . 
which of them should keep the doors, which walk about 
the Church. to observe the behaviour of the people; which 
of the readers, acolythists, subdeacons, should perform their 
service at such a time, or in what post and station: for these 
‘things were not precisely determined, but at the bishop’s 
liberty to ordain and appoint them; which he commonly 
did by his archdeacon, whose orders “and directions, there- 
fore, are sometimes called Ordinationes, and Ordinatio® Ec- 
clesieg, in some of the ancient councils; whence I presume 
came the name, ordinary, which is a title given to archdea- 
‘cons in after ages. 


Sect. 5.—2. To assist him in managing the Church’s R evenues. 


He assisted the bishop in managing and dispensing 
the Church’s revenues, having the chief care of the poor, 
orphans, widows, &c. under the bishop, whose portions 
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were assigned by him, and sent by the hands of the other 
deacons that were under him. The fourth council! of 
Carthage makes mention of this part of his office, when it 
requires the bishop “ not to concern himself personally in the 
care and government of the widows, orphans, and strangers, 
but to commit this to his archpresbyter or archdeacon.” Upon 
this account. Prudentius, * describing the offices of St. Lau- 
rence, whom he makes to be archdeacon of Rome, among 
other things assigns him the keys of the Church's treasure, 
and the care of dispensing the oblations of the people. 
And for the same reason both he and St. Ambrose,’ and all 
other writers of his passion, bring in the heathen perse- 
cutor, demanding of him those treasures which he had in 
his keeping ; which he promising to do, ina short time after, 
brought before him the poor, the lame, the blind, the 
infirm ; telling him, “those were the riches which he had in 
his custody, for on them he had expended the Church’s 
treasure.” St. Austin says this was his office, as he was 
archdeacon of the Church. Paulinus,* therefore, calls the. 
archdeacon, “ Aree custodem, the keeper of the chest ;” 
because, though the other deacons were the dispensers and 
conveyors, yet he was the chief manager and director of 
them, and from him they took their orders, as from the 
guardian of the Church’s treasure. It was upon this ac- 
count that the Donatists charged Cecilian, among other 
things, “ that he had prohibited the deacons from carrying’ 
any provision ® to the martyrs in prison;” which objection 
must be grounded upon this, that he was obliged by his 
office, as he was archdeacon, to see that the martyrs were 
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8 Ambros. de Offic. lib. ii. ¢. 28. Aug. Serm. 111. de Diversis. Sanctus Lau- 
rentius Archidiaconus fuit: Opes Ecclesia ab illo Persecutore queerebantur. 
Id. de Divers. Ser. 123, * Paulin. de Mirac. S. Martin. lib. iv. Bibl. 
Patr. tom. viii. p. 865. 

Protinus adstanti Diacono, quem more priorum 

Antistes Sancte Custodem legerat Arce, 

Imperat, &c. : 
° Aug. Brevic. Collat, iii. c. Md. 
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provided of sustenance; which they pretended he had not 
only neglected, but abused his authority, in forbidding: those 
that were under his command, to minister unto them. 


Srct.6.—3. In Preaching. 


Another part of his office was to assist the bishop in 
preaching. For as any deacon was authorized to preach by 
the bishop’s leave, so the archdeacon being the most emi- 
nent of the deacons, was more frequently pitched upon to 
discharge this office; if we may so understand those words 
of St. Jerom, which have been cited before in the third sec- 
tion, “Primus Ministrorum per singula concionatur in 
populos,—the chief minister or archdeacon, is many times, 
and in many places employed in preaching to the people.” 
For the word, singula, may relate both to times and places. 
But if any one thinks, that concionari here signifies no 
more than predicare and knpiocxuv, doing the office of an 
holy eryer in the assembly, I shall not contend about it; 
but only say, that St. Jerom, speaking of something that 
_ then made the archdeacons popular, seems rather to mean 
the office of preaching, than any other. 

ay 


Szcr. 7,—4. In Ordaining the Inferior Clergy. 


The archdeacon usually bore a part with the bishop 
in the ordinations of the inferior clergy, subdeacons, acoly- 
thists, &c. His office in this matter is particularly de- 
seribed in several canons! of the fourth council of Car- 
thage, which relate the manner how the inferior clergy 
were to be ordained, viz. not by imposition of hands, which 
belonged only to the superior orders, but by receiving 
some vessels or utensils of the Church, partly from the 
hands of the bishop, and partly from the hands of the 
archdeacon. As to give only one instance in the ordination 
of an acolythist, the canon says, “‘ The bishop was to inform 
him what his duty was ; and then the archdeacon was to give 
him a taper into his hand, that he might know that he was 
appointed to light the candles of the Church.” 





1 Con, Carth, iv. ¢. 5, 6, 9. , 
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Sect. 8.—5. The Archdeacon had Power to censure Deacons and the Infe- 
rior Clergy, but not Presbyters. 

The archdeacon was. invested also with a power of 
censuring the other deacons, and all the inferior clergy of 
the Church. That it was so, at least in some Churches, is 
very evident from a passage in the Acts of the council of 
Chalcedon, where Ibas, bishop of Edessa, speaking of 
Maras, one of the deacons of his Church, says, “he was not 
excommunicated by himself, but by his archdeacon, who,! 
for a crime committed against a presbyter, suspended him 
from the communion.” 

But whether the archdeacon had any power over presby- 
ters, is a matter of dispute among learned men: Salmasius2 
and the learned Suicerus? after him, scruple not to assert, 
‘ that even the archpresbyter himself in the Roman Church 
was subject to him.” Cujacius, and some others, who are 
cited by Baluzius,* go one step further, and say it was so in 
all Churches. Yet there is not the least footstep of any 
such power to be met with in any ancient writer or council ; 
but the original of all the mistake is owing to a corruption 
in Gratian’s Decree, and Gregory the Ninth’s Decretals, 
who cite the words alleged in the margin, the one as from 
Isidore of Sevil, and the. other from the council of Toledo, 
pretending that the archpresbyter_is to be subject to the 
archdeacon: when yet, as both Baluzius and the Roman 
correctors confess, there are no such words to be found in 
Isidore’s Epistle ; nor will Garsias Loaisa own them to he 
the genuine decree, of any council of Toledo. So that the 
whole credit of this matter rests upon Gratian and the com- 
pilers of the Decretals, whose authority is of little esteem 
in things relating to antiquity, when there is no better 
proof than their bare assertion. Yet I shall not deny, but 
that in Gratian’s time it might be as he represents it; for 
Rees serie enn ae aetaho alDND ABS’ bode wis bilan Sst on 


* Con. Chalced. Act. x. p, 653. ’Axowsynrde tet Tp ip "Apyidraxdyy 
&e, * Salmas. de Primat.c.i.p.9. 8 Suicer. Thusaie, 
tom. i. p. 533, * Baluz. Not. ad Gratian. Dist. xxv. c. I, p. 455. 
° Grat. Dist. xxv, c. 1. ex Epist. Isidor. Hispal. ad Ludifred, Archipresbyter 
vero se esse sub Archidiacono, ejusque preceptis, sicut Episcopi sui, sciat 
obedire. In Gregory’s Decretal, lib. i. tit. 24. De Officio Archipresb, c. 1. 
The same words are cited ex Concilio Toletano. 
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probably by this time the*archdeacons were chosen out of 
the order of presbyters; though when first they began to 
be so, is not very easy to determine. “Only wevare certain 
that some centuries before the time of Gratian the custom 
was altered. For archdeacons, in the ninth century, were 
some of them at least of the order of presbyters ; as appears 
from Hinemar’s Capitula' directed to Guntharius and Odel- 
hardus, two of his archdeacons, whom he styles, presbyter- 
archdeacons. And there is reason enough to think it was 
so in the time of Gratian: the archdeacons were then ge- 
neraily of the order of presbyters, as they have been ever 
since; which makes it no wonder that in Gratian’s time 
they should have power over the Archipresbytert, which, in 
the language of that age, often signifies no more than rural 
deans, over which the archdeacons have usually power at 
this day. But by this the reader may judge how little such 
writers are to be depended on, who take their estimate of 
former ages from the practice of their own, and reckon 
every thing ancient, that is agreeable to the rules and cus- 
toms of the times they live in. 


Sxecr. 9.—Of the Name ‘Aravriric, Cirewmlustrator, and whether Archdea- 
cons had any Power over the whole Diocese. 

But to return to the archdeacons of the primitive Church. 
There is one thing more may admit of some dispute,—whether 
the archdeacon’s power anciently extended over the whole 
diocese, or was confined to the city or mother Church? In the 
middle ages of the Church there is no question but they had 
power over the whole diocese ; for [sidorus Hispalensis, who 
lived in the beginning of the seventh century, in the account 
which he gives of the archdeacon’s office, says, “ the paro- 
chial clergy were under his care, (that is, the deacons and 
inferior clergy :) and that it belonged to him? to order mat- 








1Hfincmar. Capitula Archidiaconibus Presbyteris data. Con. tom. viii. 
p- 591, 2 Tsidor. Ep. ad Ludifred, et ap. Gratian. Dist. xxv. ¢- 1, 
Solicitudo quoque Parochitanorum (al. Parochiarum) et ordinatio, et jurgia 
ad ejus pertinent curam: Pro reparandis Dicecesanis Basilicis i,s2 suggerit 
Sacerdoti: Ipse inquirit Parochias cum jussione Episcopi, et Ornamenta, vel 
res Basilicarum Parochitanorum (al. Parochiarum) et Libertatum Ecelesias- 


tiearum Episcopo idem refert. 
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ters, and end controversies among them; to give the bishop 
an account what Churches stood in need of repairing ; to 
make inquiry by the bishop’s order into the state of every 
parish, and see what condition the ornaments and goods of 
the Church were in, and whether the ecclesiastical liberties 
were maintained.” Habertus thinks! the archdeacons were 
‘Invested with the same power some ages before, and for 
proof cites a passage out of the council of Chalcedon, 
where in an instrument? presented by the presbyters of 
-Edessa against Ibas, their bishop, one Abramius, a deacon 
-of that Church, in all the Latin translations is called Diaco- 
nus Apantita, which Habertus takes to be a general inspee- 
tor of the Church. But there are two evident reasons 
against this, which it is a wonder so observing a person as 
Habertus should not see: Ist. That Abramius was not an 
archdeacon, but only a private deacon of the Church; for 
in the same place there is mention made of another arch- 
deacon, who, when Ibas was about to have had Abramius 
-ordained bishop of Batena, interposed and hindered him 
from doing it, because he had been censured for the prac- 
tice of magic, and never given any satisfaction to the Church. 
. And though it is said, that Ibas- took occasion to remove 
that archdeacon from his office, yet it is not once intimated 
that he put Abramius in his room; which if he had done, it 
' would doubtless have been made another article of accusa- 
.tion against him before the council. 2dly.. The original 
Greek inLabbe's edition is not Ardkovoc amravtirne, asHabertus 
reads it, but only “ Audkovoc dm’ dutie THC nuEetéonc éxxAnotae, 
.@ deacon of that our Church of Edessa :” and though 
‘Amavrirne be put into the margin, yet it is not owned to 
be any various reading, but only the editor's conjecture ; 
- which I think is not sufficient to build such an assertion 
-upon, when no other proof. or authority is pretended. 
-Therefore I determine nothing concerning this power of 
the archdeacons in ancient times, but leave it to further 
Inquiry, and the determination of every judicious reader, 
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* Habert, in Pontifical. par. 9, obser. 6. * Con, Chaleed. Act. x. p,650. 
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Sect. 10.—Of the Name Cor-Episcopi, why given to Archdeacons. 


Valesius takes notice of another name, which he thinks 
was sometimes given to the archdeacons, that is the name 
Cor-Episcopi ; for which he cites the words of one Joannes 
Abbas’ in a book written about the translation of the relicks 
of St. Glodesindis. This at first may look like a corruption 
of the name Chorepiscopus, because in the latter ages the 
power of the ancient Chorepiscopi dwindled into that. of the 
archdeacons; but when it is considered, that all the | 
deacons anciently were called the bishop’s eyes, and his ears, 
his mouth, and his heart, as has been noted in the last 
chapter, sect. 18. it will appear very probable that the arch- 
deacon should be peculiarly dignified with those titles ; 
and therefore be called Cor-Episcopi, the bishop's heart, 
because he was used to signify his mind and will to the 
people: as he is called Oculus Episcopi, not only in ancient 
authors? but in the Decretals,’ and the council of Trent,’ 


because he was the bishop’s eye to inspect the diocese under 
“him. - 


Scr. 11.—The Opinions of Learned Men concerning the first Original of the 
: Name and Office ot Arch-deacon, 


Some may perhaps be desirous to know further the first 
vise and original of the name and office of archdeacons in 
the Church; but this is a matter involved in so great 
obscurity, that it cannot easily be determined. Habertus 
and some others® of the Roman Communion, reckon this 
office as ancient as that of deacons themselves, deriving 
both from apostelical constitution, and making Stephen the 
first archdeacon of the Church. But others with greater 
reason,® deduce it only from the third century, and leave it 
as a matter under debate and inquiry, whether there were 
any such thing as the archdeacon’s office in the time. of 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, which was in the middle of the 





' Joh. Abbas ap. Vales. Not. in Theodorit. lib. i. c. 26. Ad hoc inspici- 
endum Sacrorum Ministros cum Archidiacono majore, quem Cor-Episcopi 


dicunt, Pontifex direxit. ? Isidor- Pelus. lib. i. ep. 29. 
® Decretal. lib. i. tit. xxiii, ¢. 7. *.Con. Trid. Sess. xxiv. cap. 12. 
de Reform, : ° Habert. Not. in Pontifical. p. 207. Baron. an. 84. 


n. 285, 5 Bp. Fell, Not. in Cypr, Ep. 52. al, 49. ad Cornet, 
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third century. This is certain, that Cornelius in his Epistle 
to Fabius, wherehe gives a catalogue! of the Roman clergy, 
though he speaks of deacons, subdeacons, acolythists, 
exorcists, readers, and door-keepers, makes no particular 
mention of the archdeacon ; nor does Cyprian ever so much 
as once use the name. Yet before the end of this century, 
Cecilian is supposed :to have had the title, as well as the 
office, of arechdeacon of Carthage, because Optatus calls him 
so; and the name often occurs in St. Jerom and other writers 
of the fourth age, in which St. Jerom lived. Baronius 
indeed urges St. Austin’s authority, to prove that Stephen 
was properly an archdeacon; for he says, St. Austin calls 
him Primicerius diaconorum. But he that will look into 
St. Austin, will quickly find his mistake; for his words are 
not Primicerius diaconorum, but Primicerius? martyrum, 
the protomartyr, as we commonly call him, because he was 
the first that suffered for the name of Christ. And hence 
the reader may observe by the way, that the words primi- 
certus and primus, do not always denote principality or 
priority of power and jurisdiction, but only priority of time 
or precedency of honour and digntiy, in respect of place, or 
outward order. In which sense the same St. Austin® says, 
in another place, “ that Stephen is named first among the 
deacons, as Peter was among the Apostles;’ Which is a 
primacy that may be allowed to them both, without any 
pretence of jurisdiction. Habertus urges further the autho- 
rity of the Greek Menologion, which gives Stephen the 
title of archdeacon: but such books are not sufficient evi- 
dence, being they are of a modern date, and speak of 
ancient things in the language and phrase of their own 
times; for which reason theyare not much to be depended on, 
except when they are backed with the concurrent testimony 
of some ancient authors, of which there are none in this 
case to yield any collateral evidence to this assertion. Yet, 
on-the other hand, the opinion of Salmasius is equally to be 
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‘Cornel. Ep. ad Fab. ap. Euseb. lib. vi. c. 43. * Aug. Ser. i. de 


Sanctis. tom. x. Hodié celebramus Natalem, quo Primicerius Martyrum 
migravit ex mundo. * Aug. Ser. 94 de Diversis. Inter Diaconos 
} al 


illos nominatus Primus, sicut inter Apostolos Petrus. + 
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discarded, who? asserts that the office of archdeacon: was not 
in the Church in the time of St. Jerom, though St, Jerom2 
himself Says, in most express words, “ that the custom then 
was to have one bishop, one archpresbyter, one archdeacon, 
in every Church.” But this is the usual way. of that author 
in his book De Primatu to advance paradoxes of. his own 
fancy for ancient history, and lay down positive assertions 
upon the most slender conjectures; yea, many times against 
the plainest evidence of primitive records, as in the case 
before us, and many others which I have had occassion to 
take notice of in this discourse. It were to be wished, that 
that author, who wrote upon a useful design, had been a 
little more accurate in his accounts of the state of the clergy 
of the primitive Church; and whilst he was demolishing 
the Pope’s supremacy, had not confusedly treated of some 


other orders and offices, which were of greater antiquity in 
the Church. 


. CHAP. XXII. 


Of Deaconesses. 


Suet. 1.—The ancient Name of Deaconesses, Acdcovor, pecBiriwec, 
Vidue, Ministre. ; 

Having spoken of deacons and archdeacons, it remains 
that I say something in this place of deaconesses, because 
their office and service was of great use in the primitive 
Church. There is some mention made of them in Scrip- 
ture, by which it appears, that their office was as ancient as 
the apostolical age. St. Paul calls Phoebe, “a servant of the 
Church of Cenchrea.” Rom. xvi. 1. The original word is 
Atdxovoe, a deaconess, answerable to the Latin word Minis- 
tra, which is the name that is given them in Pliny’s Epis- 
tle, which speaks about the Christians. Tertullian* and 





1 Salmas. de Primat. c. i. p. 8. ® Hieron, Ep .4. ad Rustic. cited 
befor. sect. 1. 3 Plin, Lib. x. Ep. 97. Quo magis necessarium credidi, 
ex duabus ancillis, que Ministre dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta 
querere. 4 Tertul. Lib. i. ad Uxor, c. 7. Id, de Veland. Virg. c. 9. 
Epiph. Her, 79. n. 4. Ignat, Ep. ad Smyrn, n,13. 
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some others call them Vidue@, widows, and their office Vidu- 
atus, because they were commonly chosen out of the 
widows of the Church. For the same reason, Epiphanius,! 
and the council of Laodicea,? call them Ipeouridec, elderly 
widows, because none but such were ordinarily taken into 
this office. 


Secr. 2.—Deaconesses to be Widows by some Laws. 


For, indeed, by some ancient laws, these four qualifica- - 
tions were required in every one that was to be taken into 
this order. | 1st. That she should be a widow. 2dly. That 
she should be a widow that had borne children. 3dly. A 
widow that was but once married. 4thly. One of a consi- 
derable age, forty, fifty, or sixty years old. Though all 
these rules admitted of exceptions. In Tertullian’s time 
the deaconesses were so commonly chosen out of the 
widows, that when a certain young virgin was made a dea- 
coness, he speaks of it* “as a miracle or monstrous thing in 
the Church.” Yet some learned men are of opinion, that 
virgins were sometimes made deaconesses even in the time 
of Ignatius ; because Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Church 
of Smyrna,* salutes “the virgins that were called widows,” 
that is, deaconesses, as Cotelerius and Vossius truly ex- 
pound it; for virgins could not be called widows congru- 
ously in any other sense. Some suspect that the word, vir- 
gins, is a corruption crept into the text: but there is no rea- 
son for this conjecture ; for Ignatius is not the only author 
that speaks of virgin-deaconesses, Epiphanius® says, in 
his time “ they were some virgins, and some widows that had 
been but once married.” The author of the Constitutions® 
says the same, “ That the deaconess was either to be a 
chaste virgin, or a widow that had been the wife of one 
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'Epiphan. Her. 79. Collyrid. n. 4. ® Con. Laodic. c. 11, 

* Tertul. de Veland. Virg. c.9. - Scio alicubi Virginem in Viduatu ab annis 
nondum viginti collocatam ; cui si quid refrigerii debuerat Episcopus, aliter 
utique, salvo respectu discipline, prestare potuisset, ne tale nunc miraculum 
ne dixerim monstrum, in Ecclesia denotaretur. *Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. 
n. 13, "AomdZomar rag rapbivec rac Aeyouévac xhpac.  Coteler. in Loc. 
Vidue vocabantur, quia in Gradu Viduali, seu Diaconico erant constitute. 


* Epiph. Expos. Fid..n. 21. ”H Xupsvoaca amd povoyapiac, i) deur apOevar 
#oa, ° Const. Apost, lib. vi, c. 17, ; 
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man.” And one of Justinian’s Novels! enacted it into a 
law, that the deaconesses should be chosen out of one of 
these orders. Accordingly we find, in the practice of the 
Church, virgins as-well as widows admitted to this office. 
Gregory Nyssen® says, his own sister, Macrina, who was. a 
virgin, was a deaconess; and so was Lampadia, another 
virgin. And Sozomen® relates how that Chrysostom would 
have ordained Nicarete, a famous virgin, to this office; but 
she refused it for the love she had to a private and philoso- 
phic life. 


Sxsct.3.—And such Widows as had Children. 


Yet by some laws they were required not only to be 
widows, but such widows as had children also. Tertullian* 
seems to intimate that this was the custom of the age he 
lived in, to put none into this office but “ such as were 
mothers, and had had the education of children, in the 
training up of whom they had learnt to be tender and com- 
passionate in their affections, and so were qualified to as- 
sist others, both by their counsel and comfort.” Sozomen 
also mentions a law® made by Theodosius to this purpose, 
«That no women should be admitted to the office except 
they had children and were above sixty years old, according 
to the express rule of St. Paul.” The law is still extant in 
the Theodosian Code, in the same words as Sozomen cites ; 
but he speaks of it as a new law, that was then made upon 
a particular occasion, by reason of some scandal that had 
happened in the Church; which is a plain intimation that, 
from the time of T edalbec to the making of this law, the 
Church had varied in her practice. 
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1 Just. Novel. vi.c.6. Aut Virgines constitutas, aut unius viri que fue- 
rant uxores, 2 Nyssen. Vit. Macrin. tom. ii. p. 181 et 197. 
~3 Sozom. lib. viii..c. 23. *Tertul. de Veland. Virg. c. 9. Ad quam 
sedem preter annos sexaginta non tantim univire, id est nupte, aliquando 
eliguntur, sed et matres, et quidem educatrices filiornm: scilicet ut experi- 
mentis omnium affectuum struct, facilé nérint ceteras et consilio et solatio 
juvare. 5 Sozom. lib. vii. ce. 17. Eu pup maidac éxouev. ® Cod. 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Episc. et Cler. Leg. 27. Nulla nisi emensis sexa- 
ginta annis, cui votiva domi proles sit, secundim preceptum Apostoli ad Dia- 
conissarum consortium transferatur. 
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Secr. 4.—Not to be ordained under Sixty Years of Age, by the most ancient 
Canons. 


And so she had likewise with respect to the age of dea- 
conesses. For though the fore-mentioned law of Theodo- 
sius require them to be sixty years of age complete ; and 
Tertullian! and St. Basil? speak of the sameage. Yet Jus- 
tinian, in one. of his Novels, requires but fifty; and in 
another* but. forty, which is all that was insisted on before 
by the great council of Chalcedon, whose words are, “N o 
woman shall be ordained a deaconess before she is forty 
years old.” And it is probable, in some cases, that term 
was not strictly required; for Sozomen® says, “Nectarius, 
bishop of Constantinople, ordained Olympias a deaconess; 
though she was but a young widow, because she was a per- 
son of extraordinary virtue.” By which we may judge, that 
as the Church varied in her rule about this matter, so 
bishops took a liberty to ordain deaconesses at what age 


they thought fit, provided they could be assured of their 
probity and virtue. 


Sect. 5.—To be such as had been only the Wives of one Man. 


But there was another qualification, which they were 
more strict in exacting, which was, “that the deaconesses 
should be such widows as had been only the wives of one 
man,” according to the Apostle’s prescription, 1 Tim. v. 9. 
which rule they generally understood as a prohibition of 
electing any to be deaconesses who had been twice mar- 
ried, though lawfully and successively, to two. husbands, 
one after another. In this sense Tertullian? says, “ the 
Apostle requires them to be Univirer, the wives of one man,” 
which Epiphanius® calls “ Xnpevoacat dro povoyaptac, widows 
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1 Tertul. ibid. ® Basil. Ep. Canonic. c. 24. 8 Just. Novel. vi. 
c.6. Super mediam constitutas etatem, et circa quinquaginta annos. 
* Novel. exxiii. c. 13. Diaconissa in sanctaé Ecclesia non ordinatur, quie minor 
quadraginta annis sit. * Con, Chaleed. ¢. 14. al. 15. Aréeovov ray) 
~ KElporovetosae yuvaika mpd troy recoapdxovra. Vid. Con. Truall. ce, 14 
et 4 : § Sozom. lib. viii. c, 9. Kairep viav ynoay yevopnivyy— 
Stawovoy txsipordynce, ° —? Tertul. ad Uxor. lib. i. c. 7. Viduam allegi 


in ordinationem nisi univiram non concedit. It, de Veland. Virg, c. 9. 
° Epiph, Exp, Fid. n. 21. 
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that have been but once married.” So the author of the Con- 
stitutions, and Justinian’s Novels,! which have been cited 
before. 

But Theodoret gives a different sense of the Apostle’s 
words; for he supposes the Apostle not to forbid the choos- 
ing of widows that had been twice married, but only such? 
as had married again after they had divorced themselves 
from a former husband ; which was such a scandalous act, 
‘as justly excluded them from the Church’s service. And 
this sense is embraced, as the most probable and rational, 
by the learned Justellus,? Dr. Hammond! Suicerus,> and 
several others; of which I shall have occasion to give a 
further account, when I come to speak of that apostolical 
rule as it concerned all the clergy. Thus much will suffice 
to be spoken at present concerning the qualifications of 
deaconesses before they were ordained. 


Secr. 6.—Whether Deaconesses were anciently ordained by Imposition 

of Hands. 

The next inquiry is concerning their ordination itself,— 
whether it was always performed by imposition of hands ? 
And here learned men are very much divided in their sen- 
timents. Baronius® thinks they had no imposition of hands 
at the time of the council of Nice; and he grounds his as- 
sertion upon one of the canons of that council; which, as he 
expounds it, denies that deaconesses were ordained by im- 
position of hands, and therefore makes no other account of 
them than as mere lay-persons. Valesius’ gives the same 
exposition of the canon ; though he owns, that Balsamon 
‘and Zonaras, the ancient expositors, were of a contrary 
judgment, vz. “ That the canon speaks not of the dea- 
‘conesses of the Church, but of such as returned to the Ca- 
tholie Church from the Paulianists or Samosatenian heretics, 
among whom they had received no imposition of hands, 
and therefore were to be treated as mere laics.” And in 
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this sense Suicerus, and Albaspiny,? Christianus Lupus, 
Fabrotus, and other modern eritics and expositors of the 
canon explain it also. To make the reader himself judge 
in the matter, I must here recite the words of the canon, 
which are these: “ Concerning the Paulianists which return 
to the Catholic Church, it is decreed, that they shall be, by 
all means, re-baptized; and if any of them were heretofore 
reckoned among the clergy, if they appear to be blameless, 
and without rebuke, let them be first baptized, and then or- 
dained by the bishop of the Catholic Church: but if, upon 
examination, they be found unfit, let them be deposed. 
The same rule shall be observed concerning deaconesses, 
and all others who are reckoned among their clergy. And 
we particularly take notice® of deaconesses, which appear in 
that habit or dignity, that having never had any imposition 
of hands, they are to be reckoned only among the laity.” 
These last words about deaconesses seem to refer to what 
goes before; and then they must be interpreted of dea- 
conesses among the Paulianists, who took upon them the 
habit of deaconesses without any consecration. Or, if we 
understand them as spoken of deaconesses already in the 
Church, they may mean that there were some deaconesses 
which had crept into the office without imposition of hands, 
and such the council accounts no more than lay-persons. 
That which will incline a man to interpret this canon to 
some such sense as this, is, that all other councils and 
writers speak of ordaining deaconesses by imposition of 
hands. Valesius himsslf owns that it was so in the time 
of the council of Chalcedon; for in one of the canons of. 
that council* their ordination is expressly called both 
Xeporovia and Xepobecta, ordination by imposition of hands. 
And the author of the Constitutions, speaking of their or- 
dination, requires the bishop to use imposition of hands, 
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with a form of prayer, which is there recited. And thus it 
was, both in the Greek and Latin Church, so long as the 
order itself continued to be in use. The council of Trullo, 
Anno 692, speaks of their ordination in two canons,” under 
the name of Xeporovia: and Sozomen? uses the same word 
in speaking of the ordination of Olympias. And though 
there be not so many examples of this practice to be met 
with in the Latin Church, because the order was there 
much sooner laid aside, yet Cotelerius? has furnished us 
with some out of Fortunatus, and the council of Worms, 
both which expressly say, the ordination of deaconesses 
was performed by imposition of hands. In the council of 
Worms, the 15th canon of the council of Chalcedon is 
repeated. And Fortunatus’s words are, “Manu super- 
posita* consecravit diaconam,” speaking of one whom 
Medardus, the bishop, consecrated a deaconess by laying 
his hands upon her. All which shows, that it was the con- 
stant practice of the Church to ordain deaconesses by im- 
position of hands; and that makes it very probable, that 
the Nicene canon is to be understood in that sense, which 
is most agreeable to the Church’s practice. 

But the learned Justellus® still raises another scruple 
about their ordination. He thinks this imposition of hands 
was not properly an ordination, but only a benediction ; for 
he distinguishes betwixt those two things, and says, “ Every 
solemn imposition of hands is not an ordination :” which is 
very true; for then the imposition of hands upon the cate- 
chumens, or upon the baptized in confirmation, or upon the 
penitents, in order to reconcile them, or upon the sick, in order 
to their cure, or upon any persons whatsoever, to give them 
a common benediction, would be an ordination. But then 
that learned person seems not to have considered, that the 
imposition of hands upon the. deaconesses was something 
more than all these; for it was a consecration of them to a 
certain office in the Church, which sort of imposition of 








1 Con. Trull. c. 14 et 40. 2Sozom. lib. viii. c. 9. 3 Coteler. 
Wot. in Const. Apost. lib. viii. c. 19, Con. Wormstiens. c. 73. ex Con, 
Chalced. c. 15. *Fortun. Vit. Radegundis ap. Surium. Aug. 
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‘hands, joined with a prayer of benediction, for grace to dis- 
charge that office aright, is what the Church has always 
meant, and called particularly by the name of ordination. | 


Sect. 7.—Not consecrated to any Office of the Priesthood. 


Yet we are not to imagine, that this consecration gave 
them any power to execute any part of the sacerdotal office, 
or do the duties of the sacred function. Women were al- 
ways forbidden to perform any such. offices as those. 
Therefore the author of the Constitutions calls it a heathen- 
ish practice to ordain women priests, “icpsiac yeporovetv;”’ for 
the Christian law allowed no‘such custom. Some heretics, 
indeed, as Tertullian } observes, allowed women to teach, 
-and exercise, and administer baptism; but all this, he says, 
was against the rule? of the Apostle. » Epiphanius brings 
the charge particularly against the Pepuzians, which were 
a branch of the Montanists, “that they? made women 
bishops, and women presbyters, abusing that passage of 
the Apostle, «In Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female,’ to put some colour upon their practice.” He 
charges it also upon the Collyridians * “‘ that they did ‘Iepspyety 
oid yuvaKdr, use women to sacrifice to the Virgin Mary ;” 
where, it is observed, that the charge is double: Ist, that 
they gave divine worship to the holy Virgim ; and 2dly, that 
they used women-priests in their service. Against these 
he has a particular dissertation, wherein he shows at large 
that no woman, from the foundation of the world, was ever 
ordained to offer sacrifice, or perform any solemn seryice$ 
‘of the Church; which, if it had been allowed to any, would 
certainly have been granted to the Virgin Mary herself, 
who was so highly favoured of God. But neither she nor 
any other woman had ever the priest’s office committed ta 





1Constit. Apost. lib. iii. ¢. 9. 2 Tertul, de Prescript. c. 41. Ipse 
mulieres heereticae quim procaces, que audeant docere, contendere, exor- 
cismos agere, curationes repromittere, forsitan et tingere. Std-e-lZ, 
de Baptismo. *Epiph. Her. 49. Pepuzian. n. 2. ’Exicxore: rao’ 
aurotg yuvairsc, Ky WoETBUTEQOL yuvaixec. 5Td. Her. 78. Antidico- 
marianit. n. 23. Sid. Heer. 79. Collyrid.n. 3. "Et tepatedew yv- 
vaikes Os ToocEeTaooovTo, }) KavoviKdy Ti toyatecyar tv éKKAnoia, Eder padov 
auriy thy Mapiav ieoaretay érureéoat, &e. 
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them. “There is, indeed,” says he, “an order of deaconesses 
in the Church, but their business! is not to sacrifice, or 
perform any part of the sacerdotal office, or any of the, 
sacred mysteries, but to be a decent help to the female sex 
in the time of their baptism, sickness, affliction, or the like :”. 
and therefore he denies, that the Church made them either 
presbyteresses or priestesses, “”H mpcoBursoidac, 7} ispicoac;” 
where the reader is to observe, that Epiphanius puts a dis- 
tinction betwixt the names [pecuridac and MpeoPurepioac,, 
because the former only denotes elderly women, such as 
the deaconesses commonly were; but the latter he uses to 
signify persons ordaied to the office of presbyters or 


priests, which he absolutely denies any women in the 
Christian Church to be. . 


Sxcr. 8.—Their Offices. 1. To assist at the Baptism of Women. 


And, from hence itis plain, the offices of the deaconesses 
were only to perform some inferior services of the Church, 
and those chiefly relating to the women, for whose sake 
they were ordained. One part of their office was to assist 
the minister at the baptizing of women, where, for de- 
gency’s sake, they were employed to divest them, (the cus- 
tom, then, being to baptize all adult persons by immersion) 
and so to order the matter, that the whole ceremony might 
be performed with all the decency becoming so sacred an 
action. This is evident from Epiphanius, both in the fore- 
cited passage, and other places,? and it is taken notice of 
also by Justinian and the author of the Constitutions, ® 
who adds, “that the deaconesses were used to anoint the 
women in baptism with the holy oil;” as the custom of the 
Greek Church then was, not only for the bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, but also for the deaconesses to use 
this ceremony of unction before baptism; of which Cote- 
lerius in his Notes* gives several instances out of the an- 
cient writers, but these belong to another place. 
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Srcr. 9.—2. To be a Sort of Private Catechists to the W omen-Catechumens. 


Another part of their office was to be a sort of private 
catechists to the women-catechumens, who were preparing 
for baptism. For though they were not allowed to teach 
publicly in the Church, yet they might privately instruct 
and teach those, how to make the proper answers that were 
required of all persons at their baptism. The author of the 
short Notes on the Epistles,! under the name of St. Jerom, 
calls this, “ private ministry of the word,” which the dea- 
conesses performed in the eastern Churches in his time.. 
And it was so usual and ordinary a part of their office in the 
African Churches, that the fathers of the fourth council of 
Carthage® require it as a necessary qualification in dea- 
conesses, when they are ordained, “that they shall be persons 
of such good understanding, as to be able to instruct the 
ignorant and rustic women how to make responses to the 
interrogatories which the minister puts to them in baptism, 
and how they were to order their conversation afterward.” 


Sxct.10.—38. To visit and attend Women that were Sick and in Distress. 


Another part of their employment was to visit and at- 
tend women that were sick, which is noted by Epiphanius? 
and the author of the Constitutions,* who says, “‘ they were 
‘employed likewise in delivering the bishop’s messages and 
directions to women that were in health, whom the deacons 
could not visit because of unbelievers ;” that is, because of 
the scandal and reproach which the heathens were ready to 
cast upon them. 


Secr. 11.—4, To Minister to the Martyrs and Confessors in Prison. 


In times of danger and persecution they were em- 
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ployed in ministering to the martyrs in prison ; because they 
could more easily gain access to them, and go with less 
suspicion, and less danger and hazard of their lives from 
the Heathen, than the deacons or any other ministers of 
the Church could do. Cotelerius! and Gothofred collect 
this from. some passages in Lucian and Libanius, which 
seem plainly to refer to this part of the deaconesses’ mi- 
nistry. For Lucian, in one of his Dialogues, speaking of 
Peregrine, the philosopher, how he was caressed by the 
Christians, whilst he was in prison for the profession of 
their religion, says, “In the morning one might observe 
old women, the widows, waiting at the prison gate? with 
some of the orphan children ;” where by the widows he 
doubtless means the deaconesses of the Christians. And 
there is little question but Libanius* means the same, when 
he says, “ that the mother, or mistress of the old women, 
when she finds any one bound in prison, runs about, and 
begs and makes a collection for him.” This plainly refers 
to the great charity and liberality of the Christians toward 
their martyrs, which was collected and sent to them by the 
hands of these deaconesses. 


Sect. 12.—5. To attend the Women’s Gate in the Church. 


-°In the Greek Churches the deaconesses had also the 
charge of the doors of the Church, which part of their office 
is mentioned by the author* of the Constitutions, and the 
author under the name of Ignatius,’ who styles them “@pspse 
Tov aylwy muddvewr, the keepers of the holy gates.” But 
probably this was only in such Churches as made a distinc- 
tion betwixt the men’s gate and the women’s gate; for 
bishop Usher observes,® “ that no ancient: writers besides 
these two make any mention of this, as part of the office of 
deaconesses ;” and in another place of the Constitutions? 
this distinction is plamly expressed ; “ let the door keepers 





1 Coteler. Not. in Const. lib. iii.c. 15. Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Theodos. 
lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 27. ® Lucian. Peregrin. Mapd ry decpwrnpiy 
TEDLMEVOYTA youidva, xnoac Tivdc, &e. 8 Liban. Orat. 16. in Testa- 
men, It. Orat. de Vinctis, cited by Gothofred. *Constit. Apost. 
lib. viii. ¢. 28. 5 Pseudo-Ignat. Ep. ad Antioch. n. 12. 
® Usser. Dissert. 17. in Ignat, p. 224. 7 Constit. Apost. lib. ii. ¢. 57, 
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stand at the gate of the men, and the deaconesses at’ the 
gate of the women.” 


Secr.13.—6. To preside over the Widows, &e. 

Lastly, they were to assign all women their places, and 
regulate! their behaviour in the Church; to preside over 
the rest of the widows;? whence, in some canons, they are 
styled HpoxaSnuévar, governesses ; as Balsamon and Zonaras 
note upon the council of Laodicea;? and ifany woman had 
any suit to prefer to a deacon ora bishop, a deaconess* 
was to introduce her. These were the offices of the dea- 
conesses in the primitive Church, which I have been a little 
more particular in describing, because they are not now so 
commonly known; the order itself having been for some 
ages wholly laid aside. 


Srcr. 14.—How long this Order continued ia the Church. 

If it he inquired, how long this order continued in the 
Church, and what time it was totally abolished? ITanswer ;— 
it was not laid aside every where at once, but continued 
in the Greek Church longer than in the Latin, and in some 
of the Latin Churches longer than in others. In the Greek 
Church they continued to the time of Balsamon, that is, to 
the latter end of the twelfth century ; for he speaks of them® 
as then ministering in the Church of Constantinople ; 
though it appears from some other passages of the same 
author that im other Churches® they were generally laid 
aside. In the Latin Church there were some decrees made 
against their erdination long before. For the first’ council 
of Orange, Anno 441, forbids’ any more deaconesses to be 
ordained. And the council of Epone Anno 517, has a 
canon to the same purpose, wholly abrogating their conse- 
cration. Not long after which the second council of Orleans, 
Anno 533, renewed the decree® against them; and before 
any of these the council of Laodicea, in the eastern’ Church 





1 Constit. lib. ii. c. 58. ® Ibid. libviii. ¢. 7. 8 Con. Laodic. e. 11. 
* Constit. lib. ii.c.26. | * Balsam. Resp. ad Interrog. Marci. c. 35. ap. Leun- 
clav. Jus. Gr. Rom. tom. i. p. 381. Id. Com. in Con. Chal. c. 15. 
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had forbidden them under the name of ancient widows or 
governesses, decreeing’ “that no such for the future should 
-be constituted in the Church.” But these decrees had no 
_effect at all in the east, ‘nor did they universally take effect. 
in the west till many ages after. The author, indeed, under 
the name of St. Ambrose, would. lead an unwary reader 
into a great mistake; for he makes, as if the order of dea- 
conesses was no where used? but among the Montanists ; 
ignorantly confounding the presbyteresses of the Monta- 
nists, with the deaconesses of the Church. And the author, 
under the name of St. Jerom, is not much more to be re- 
garded, when he seems to intimate, “that in his time, the 
order of deaconesses was wholly laid aside in the west, and 
only retained? in the oriental Churches ;” for I have already 
showed, (sect. 6.) from Venantius Fortunatus, who lived, Anno 
560, and the council of Worms, which was held in the 
ninth century, that deaconesses were still retained im some 
parts of the western Church; which may be evinced also 
from the Ordo Romanus,‘ and other rituals in use about 
‘that time, where among other forms we meet with an 
“Ordo ad Diaconam faciendam, an order or form to con- 
secrate a deaconess.” But, in an age ortwo after, that is, in 
the tenth or eleventh century, Bona® thinks the whole order 
was quite extinct. 


Sect. 15.—Another Notion of the Name Diaconissa, as it signifies a 
Deacon’s Wife, 

Before I make an end of this subject, I cannot but 
acquaint the reader, that there is another notion of the name 
Diaconissa, sometimes to be met with in the writers of the 
middle ages of the Church, who use it to signify not a 
deaconess, but a deacon’s wife, in the same sense as Pres- 
bytera signifies the wife of a presbyter, and Episcopa, the 
wife of a bishop. The word Episcopa 1s thus used in the 
gecond council of Tours, where it is said, “ that if a bishop 
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have not a wife, there shall no train of women follow him.” 
So also the words Presbytera, Diaconissa, and Subdiaco- 
nissa,? for the wives of a presbyter, a deacon, and a subdea- 
con, occur a little after in’ the same council; and, soin the 
council of Auxerre? and some other places. From which 
a learned and ingenious examiner* of the council of Trent, 
concludes, “that bishops in those times were not as yet 
obliged by the law of celibacy, not to cohabit with their 
wives, in the Gallician Church.” But I shall freely own, I 
take this to be a mistake: for, from the time of Pope Siricius, 
the celibacy of the clergy began to be pressed in the 
western Church, and these very canons do enforce it; there- 
fore I lay no greater stress upon them than they will bear; 
for as for the cause of the married clergy, it needs not:be 
defended by such arguments, having the rule and practice 
of the whole Catholic Church, for some of the purest ages, 
to abet and support it. Of which I shall give a just account 
hereafter, when I come to consider the general qualifica- 
tions that were necessarily required of the clergy of the 
primitive Church, among which the vow of celibacy will be 
found to have no place.’ What, therefore, these canons 
mean, by Episcopa and Presbytera, is no more than the wife 
of a bishop, or presbyter, which they had before they were 
ordained, but in those declining ages of the Church were 
not allowed to cohabit with them, after ordination. This 
explication agrees both with the scope of those canons, and 
the practice of the times, they were made in; and we have 
no dispute with Antonius Augustinus,’ nor any candid writer 
of the Romish Communion, who carry this notion no higher 
than the ages in which it was broached. But when Baronius® 
and others transfer it to the primitive ages, and make the 
practice of the western Church in the sixth age, to be the 
practice of the Universal Church in all ages, they manifestly 
prevaricate, and puta fallacy upon their readers, which it 
may be sufficient to have hinted here, and shall be more 
fully made out in its proper place. 








* Con. Turon. 2. c. 14, Episcopum Episcopam non habentem nulla sequa~ 
tur turba mulierum, * Ibid. c. 20. Si inventus fuerit Presbyter cum 
sua Presbytera, aut Diaconus eum sud Diaconissa, aut Suhdiaconus cum suai 
Subdiaconissa, annum integrum excommunicatus habeatur. 8 Con. Antis- 
siodor. ¢, 21, * Gentillet. Exam. Con, Trid. lib, iv. p. 259, 5 Anton. 
Aug. de Emendat. Gratiani, lib.i. dial. 20, Pp. 226. § Baron.an. 58. n. 18. 
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THE 


AUTHOR'S DEDICATION, 


TO THE 
RIGHT HON..AND RIGHT REV. FATHER IN GOD, 


JONATHAN, 


LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
And Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


- «My Lorp, 


AS the kind entertainment, which your Lordship and 
the world have been pleased to give to the first part of this 
work, has encouraged me to go on in hopes of doing pub- 
lic service to the Church; so the nature of the subject con- 
tained in this second volume, being but a continuation of 
the former account of the primitive clergy, obliges me 
again with all submission to present this second part to 
your Lordship, in hopes of no less kind acceptance and ap- 
probation. The matters here treated of are many of them 
things of the greatest importance, which when plainly set 
in order and presented to public view, may perhaps excite 
the zeal of many in the. present, age, to copy out those 
necessary duties, by the practice of which the primitive 
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Church attained to great perfection and glory; and, as I 
may say, still provokes and calls us to the same attainments 
by so many excellent rules arid noble examples. In the 
fourth and sixth of these books, I have endeavoured to 
draw up something of the general character of the primi- 
tive clergy, by showing what qualifications were required 
in them before their ordination, and what sort of laws they 
were to be governed by afterwards ; respecting both their 
lives and labours, in the continual exercise of the duties of 
their function. Many of them, I must own, have been very 
affecting to myself in the consideration of them; and as I 
was willing to hope they might prove so to such others as 
would be at the pains to read them. For here are both 
directions and provocations of the best sort, to excite our 
industry, and. inflame our zeal, and to make us eager and 
restless in copying out the pattern set before us. If any 
shall think I have collected these things together to reflect 
upon any persons in the present age, I shall only say with 
one of the ancients! in a like case, « They mistake my de- 
sign; which was not to reproach any man’s person, who 
bears the sacred character of a priest, but to write what 
might be for the public benefit of the Church. F or, as 
when orators and philosophers describe the qualities, which 
are required to make a complete orator or philosopher, they 
do no injury to Demosthenes or Plato, but only describe 
things nakedly in themselves without any personal applica- 
tions ; so in the description of a bishop or priest, and ex- 
“TS 200998 Bil) jaeeous of motepinedi Me pies ies 0 


' Hieron, Ep, 83. ad Ocean. tom. ii. p. 323. Ne quis me in sugillationem 
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plication of ancient rules, nothing more is intended but to 
propose a mirror of the priesthood; in which it will be in 
every man’s power and conscience to take a view of him- 
self, so as either to grieve at the sight of his own deformity, 
or rejoice when he beholds his own beauty in the glass.” 

Nothing is here proposed but rules and examples of the 
noblest virtues; probity and integrity of life; studies and 
labours becoming the clerical function; piety and devotion 
in our constant addresses to God; fidelity, diligence, and 
prudence in preaching his word to men; carefulness and 
exactness, joined with discretion and charity, in the admi- 
nistration of public and private discipline; candour and 
ingenuity in composing needless disputes among good 
men; and zeal in opposing and confronting the powerful 
and wily designs of heretics and wicked men; together 
with resolution and patience in suffering persecutions, 
calumnies, and reproaches, both from professed enemies 
and pretended friends; with many other instances of the 
like commendable virtues, which shined in the lives, and 
adorned the profession of the primitive clergy: whose rules 
and actions, I almost promise myself, your Lordship and 
all good men will read with pleasure, because they will 
but see their own beauty represented in the glass; and 
they that fall short of the character here given, will find it 
a gentle admonition and spur to set in order the thing's that 
are wanting in their conduct, and to labour with more zeal 
to bring themselves a little nearer to the primitive stan- 
dard. 

Your Lordship is enabled by your high station and call- 
ing to revive the exercise of ancient discipline among your 
clergy in a more powerful way; and you have given us 
already some convincing proofs, that it is your settled reso- 
lution and intention so to do. As the thoughts of this is a 
real pleasure to the diligent and virtuous, so it is to be 
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hoped it will prove a just terror to those of the contrary 
character ; and by introducing a strict discipline among the 
clergy, make way for the easier introduction of it among 
the laity also; the revival of which has long been desired, 
though but slow steps are made toward the restoration of 
it. In the mean time, it becomes every man according to 
his ability, though in a lower station, to contribute his 
endeavours toward the promoting these good ends; to 
which purpose I have collected and digested these observa- 
tions upon the laws and discipline of the ancient clergy, 
that such as are willing to be influenced by their practice, 
may have great and good examples set before them: whilst 
they, whom examples cannot move, may be influenced 
another way, by the authority which your Lordship and 
others in the same station are invested with, for the benefit 
and ‘edification of the Church; the promoting of which is, 
and ever will be the hearty endeavour of him, who is, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most dutiful 
and obedient servant, 


JOSEPH BINGHAM. 
Headbourn-Worthy, 
1710. 
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BOOK III. 


OF THE INFERIOR ORDERS OF THE CLERGY IN 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the first Original of the Inferior Orders, and the Number 
and Use of them: and how they differed from the Supe- 
rior Orders of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. 


Scr. 1.—The Inferior Orders not of Apostolical, but only Ecclesiastical 
Institution, proved against Baronius and the Council of Trent. 

HAVING in the last book discoursed of the superior 
orders of the clergy in the primitive Church, I come now 
to treat of those which are commonly called the inferior 
orders. And here our first inquiry must be concerning the 
original and number of them. The two great oracles of 
the Romish Church, Baronius! and the council? of Trent, 
are very dogmatical and positive in their assertions, both 
about their rise and number, “ that they are precisely five, 
viz. subdeacons, acolythists, exorcists, readers, and door- 
keepers; and that they are all of apostolical institution.” 
And herein they are followed not only by Bellarmine,? and 
the common writers of that side, but also by Schelstrate,* a 
person who lived in greater light, and might have seen 
through the mists that were cast before the eyes of others. 
‘Cardinal Bona® distinguishes between subdeacons and the 


ee 


1 Baron, an. 44. n. 78. 2 Con. Trid. Sess. 23. ¢c. 2. It. Catechism. 
ad Parochos. Tit. de Sacramento Ordinis, p. 222. 3 Bellarm. de Clericis. 
lip: is ¢.-11° 4 Schelstrat. Concil. Antiochen. Restitut. Dissert. 4. 
ce. 17. art. 2. p.520. 5 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. ¢,25. n. 17. ‘Acoly- 
ihos, Exorcistas, Lectores, et Ostiarios, ab Apostolis, vel ab immediatis 
eorum successoribus institutos, Doctores Scholastici asserunt, sed non probant. 
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rest. He fairly owns, “ that acolythists, exorcists, readers, 
and door-keepers, are not of apostolical institution,” as the 
modern schoolmen pretend: but, as to subdeacons, he 
joins with them entirely, and says,! “ that though the 
Scripture makes no express mention of them, yet their in- 
stitution must be referred either to Christ; or at least to his 
Apostles.” The French writers are not generally so tena- 
cious of this opinion, as having never sworn to receive the 
decrees of the Tridentine fathers with an implicit faith ; 
but many of them ingenuously confess the rise of the infe- 
rior orders to be owing only to ecclesiastical institution, 
Morinus* undertakes to prove “ that there was no such order 
as that of acolythists, or exorcists, or door-keepers among 
the Greeks in the age next to the Apostles ;” nor does 
Schelstrate disprove his arguments, though he makes a 
show of refuting him. Duarenus? says, “ there were no 
such orders originally in the first and primitive Church,” 
Cotelerius* confesses “their original is involved wholly in 
obscurity; that there is no mention made of any of them in 
Ignatius, or any other ancient writer before Cyprian and 
Tertullian,’ And therefore Habertus ® is clearly of opinion, 
“that it would be more adviseable for their Church to ex- 
punge all the inferior orders out of the number and cata- 
logue of sacraments, and refer them only to ecclesiastical 
institution, as the ancient divines were used to do.” By the 
ancient divines he means the schoolmen, who were gene- 
rally of this opinion heretofore. For Peter Lombard, who 
is set at the head of them, declares® “ that the primitive 
Church had no orders below those of presbyters and dea- 
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t Bona, ibid. n. 16. Subdiaconorum licet expressa mentio in Sacris Literis 
non reperiatyr, eorum tamen institutio yel ad Christum, ut recentiores Scho- 


lastici existimant, vel ad Apostolos referenda est. ® Morin. de Or- 
dinat. exercit. 14. c. 1. ’ Duaren. de Minister. et Beneficiis Eccl. 
lib. i.e. 14, * Coteler. Not. in Constitut. Apost. lib. ii. ¢. 25. 


° Habert. Archieratic. part 5. observ. 1. p. 48. Consultius, meo quidem 
judicio, Ordines Hierarchicis inferiores, ipsumque aded Hypodiaconi, et a 
Sacramentorum censu expungere, e$ ad institutionem duntaxat ecclesiasti- 
cam cum antiquis Theologis referre. § Lombard. Sent. lib. iv. dist. 
24. p. 348. Hos solos primitiva Ecclesia legitur habuisse, et de his solis 
preceptum Apostoli habemus. Subdiaconos yerd et Acolythos procedente 
tempore Ecclesia sibi constituit 
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cons; nor did the Apostle give command about any other; 
but the Church in succeeding ages instituted subdeacons 
and acolythists herself.’ And this is the opinion of 
Aquinas,' and Amalarius Fortunatus, and many others. 
Schelstrate himself* owns, “that it was the opinion of two 
Popes, Urban the Second and Innocent the Third, that 
the order of subdeacons was not reckoned among the 
sacred orders of the primitive Church.” It was indeed an 
inferior order in the third century, but not dignified with 
the title of a sacred or superior order till the twelfth age of 
the Church; when, as Menardus informs us out of a MS. 
book of Petrus Cantor,* a writer of that age, it was then 
but just newly dignified with that character; that is, in an 
age when bishops and presbyters began to be reckoned but 
one order, in compliance with an hypothesis peculiar to the 
Romish Church, then the order of subdeacons stepped up 
to be a superior order. And whereas the primitive Church 
was used to reckon the three superior orders to be those of 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, the Romish Church now 
began to speak in a different style, and count the three. 
superior orders those of priests, deacons, and subdeacons: 
so that this last became a superior order, which for some 
ages before had been only an inferior order, and at first was 
no order at all, For the testimonies alleged by Schelstrate, 
after Bellarmine and Baronius, to prove the inferior orders 
of apostolical institution, are of no authority or weight in 
this case. The Epistle, under the name of Ignatius ad 
Antiochenos, and the Constitutions, under the name of 
Clemens Romanus, which are the only authorities pretended 
in this matter, are now vulgarly known to be none of their 
genuine writings, but the works of some authors of much 
later date. So that till some better proofs be given, there 
will be reason to conclude, that these inferior orders were 
not of apostolical, but only of ecclesiastical institution. 





1 Aquin. Supplement. par.3. q. 37. art. 2. Resp. ad Secundum. 
2 Amalar. de Offic. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 6. 3 Schelstrat. de Concil. Antioch. 
p- 615. 4 Pet. Cantor, de Verbo Mirifico, ap. Menard. Not. in Sacra- 
mental. Gregor. p. 280. De novo institutum est, Subdiaconatum esse sacrum 
Ordinem, ; 
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Srcr. 2.—No certain Number of them in the Primitive Church. 


And this may be argued further, not only from the silence 
of the most ancient writers, but also from the accounts of 
those who speak of them presently after their institution. 
For though the Romish Church determines them to be pre- 
cisely five in number, yet in the ancient Church there was 
ho such rule; but some acounts speak of more than five, 
and others not of so many: which argues that they were 
not of apostolical institution. The author under the name 
of Ignatius! reckons six, without acolythists, viz. subdea- 
cons, readers, singers, door-keepers, copiate, and exorcists. 
The author of the Constitutions, under the name of Clemens 
Romanus,” counts but four of these orders, viz. subdeacons, 
readers, singers, and door-keepers: for he makes no 
mention of the copiate, or of acolythists; and though he 
speaks of exorcists, yet he says® expressly it was no Church- 
order. The Apostolical Canons,* as they are commonly 
called, name only three, subdeacons, readers, and singers, 
And though the author under the name of St. Jerom® 
mentions four; yet he brings the Copiate or Fossarii into 
the account, and makes them the first order of the clergy, 
leaving out acolythists and exorcists. Epiphanius® makes 
no mention of acolythists, but instead of them puts in the 
‘copiate and intepreters. Others add the Parabolani also; 
and, except Cornelius,’ there is scarce any other ancient 
writer, who is so precise to the nnmber of five inferior or 
ders, as now computed in the Church of Rome, 


Secr. 3.—Not instituted in all Churches at the same Time, 


The reason of which difference must needs be this, that 
there was no certain rule left originally about any such 
orders; but every Church instituted them for herself, at 
such times and in such numbers as her own necessities 
seemed to require. For at first, most of the offices of these 
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_ 1 Ep. ad Antioch, n. 12, * Constit, Apost, lib. iii. ¢. 11. 
®Tbid. lib. viii. c. 26, *Can. Apost. c. 69. ° Jerom. de Sept. 
Ordin, Eccl. tom. iv. p. $1. °Epiphan, Expos, Fid. n. 21, 


"Cornel. Ep, ad Fab. ap. Euseb, lib. vi. ¢. 43. 
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inferior orders were performed by the deacons, as I have 
had occasion to show in another place.’ But as the num- 
ber of converts increased in large Churches, such as that of 
Rome, which confined herself to the number of seven dea- 
cons, the duties of the deacon’s office quickly became too 
great and heavy for them; whereupon a sort of assistants to 
them were appointed, first in those great Churches, under 
the names of these inferior orders, to take off from the dea- 
cons some of the heavy burden that lay upon them. And 
that is the reason why we meet with the inferior orders in 
such great and populous Churches as Rome and Carthage 
in the beginning of the third century; whereas, in many of 
the lesser Churches all the offices were still performed by 
deacons, even in the fourth and fifth centuries; which may 
be concluded from the words of the author under the name 
of St. Austin,? where, speakiug of the deacons of Rome, 
he says, “The reason why they did not perform all the in- 
ferior services of the Church, was, that there was a multi- 
tude of the lesser clergy under them; whereas otherwise 
they must have taken care of the altar and its utensils, &e. 
as it was in other Churches at that time;” which seems evi- 
dently to imply, that these inferior orders were not taken 
into all Churches when that author made this observation. 


Sect. 4.—The principal Use of them in the Primitive Church, to be a Sort of 
Nursery for the Hierarchy. 


But such Churches as admitted them, made them sub- 
servient to divers good ends and purposes; for besides 
that of relieving the deacons in some part of their office, 
they were also a sort of nursery for the sacred hierarchy, or 
superior orders of the Church. For, in those days such 
Churches as had these orders settled in them, commonly 
chose their superior ministers, bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons, out of them; and the clergy of these lesser orders 





1 Book ii. chap. 20. sect. 15. 2 Aug. Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
tom. iv.c. 101. Ut autem non omnia ministeria obsequiorum per ordinem 
agant, multitudo facit Clericorum. Nam utique et altare portarent, et vasa 
ejus, et aquam in manus funderent Sacerdoti, sicut videmus per omnes 
‘Ecclesias. : 
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were a sort of candidates under trial and probation for the 
greater. For the Church, not having the advantage of 
Christian academies at that time, took this method to train 
up fit persons for the ministry; first exercising them in some 
of the lower offices, that they might be the better disci- 
plined and qualified for the duties of the superior functions. 
And by this means every bishop knew perfectly both the 
abilities and morals of all the clergy of his diocese ; for 
they were bred up under his eye, and governed by his care 
and inspection. In some places they lived all in one house, 
and eat all at one table; as Possidius! particularly notes of 
St. Austin’s Church at Hippo, and Sozomen? of the Church 
of Rinocurura in the confines of Palestine and Egypt, “that 
they had house and table, and every thing in common.” 
Hence it became a custom in Spain, in the time of the 
Gothic kings, about the end of the fifth century, for parents 
to dedicate their children very. young to the service of the 
Church; in which case they were taken into the bishop’s fa- 
mily, and educated under him by some discreet and grave 
presbyter, whom the bishop deputed for that purpose, and 
set over them by the name of Prepositus, and Magister Dis- 
cipline, the superintendant, or master of discipline, be- 
cause his chief business was to inspect their behaviour, and 
instruct them in the rules and discipline of the Church; as 
we may see in the second and fourth councils? of Toledo, 
which give directions about this affair. 


Sect. 5.—Not allowed to forsake their Service, and return to a mere Secular 
Life again. 
And upon this account these inferior clergy were tied as 








’ Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 25. Cum ipso semper Clerici, un etiam domo ac 
mens4, sumptibusque communibus alebantur et vestiebantur. 2 So- 
zom. lib. vi. c. 81, Kowvr) 0& ise rote abrdQ KAnoucoic duno & rodmeah 
Tia Tara. * Con. Tolet. ii. c, 1. De his quos voluntas Pa- | 
rentum a primis infantie annis in Clericatiis Officio vel Monachali posuit, sta- 
tuimus - - - ut in Domo Ecclesiz sub Episcopali prasentia 4 Preposito sibi 
debeant erudiri, It. Tolet. iv. c. 23. Si qui in Clero Puberes aut Adoles- 
centes existunt, omnes in uno conclavi atrii commorentur, ut in Disciplinis 
Ecclesiasticis agant, deputato probatissimo Seniore, quem et Magistrum Dis- 
cipline et Testem vite habeant. 
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well as others, to the perpetual service of the Church, 
when once they had devoted and dedicated themselves to 
it. .They might not then forsake their station, and return to 
a mere secular life again at their own pleasure. The coun- 
cil of Chalcedon! has a peremptory canon to this purpose: 
“That if any person ordained among the clergy betake 
himself to any military or civil employment, and does not 
repent and return to the office he had first chosen for God’s 
sake, he should be anathematized ;” which is repeated in 
the council of Tours,*? and Tribur,? and some others, where 
it is interpreted so as to include the inferior orders as well 
as the superior. 


Sect. 6.—How they differed from the Superior Orders, in Name, in Office, 
and in Manner of Ordination. | 

But though they agreed in this, yet in other respects they 
differed very much from one another. As first, in name: the 
clergy of the superior orders are commonly called the 
“Ieodpevor, holy, and sacred,‘ as inSocrates and others; whence 
the name, hierarchy, is used by the author under the name 
of Dionysius,’ the Areopagite, to signify peculiarly the 
orders of bishops, presbyters, and deacons; as Hallier, a 
famous Sorbonne doctor, has abundantly proved against 
Cellotius, the Jesuit, in his learned and elaborate Defence ® 
of the Hierarchy of the Church. But on the other hand, the 
inferior orders in the ancient canons have only the name of 
Insacrati, wunconsecrated ; as in the council of Agde,” where 
the Insacrati Ministri are forbidden to touch the sacred 
vessels, or to enter into the Diaconicon, or sanctuary, it is 
plain there must be meant the inferior orders. 2. Another 
difference, which gave rise to the former distinction, was 





1 Con. Chal. c. 7.. Tée dak iv wdnow reraypéiveg woicaper, pyre ext 
spareay, pyre tri diay Koopexiy ZoxecOar, &e. ® Siquis Clericus 
relicto officii sui Ordine, laicam voluerit agere vitam, vel se militia tradi- 
derit, excommunicationis pena feriatur. 8 Con. Triburiens. ¢. 27. 
* Socrat. lib. i. c. 10 et 15. 5 Dionys. de Hierar. Eccles. c. 5, n. 2. 
6 Flallier Defensio Hierarch. Eccles. lib. i. c.3. Lib. iii. sect. 2. c. 1 et 2. 
7 Con. Agathen. c. 66. Non licet Insacratos Ministros licentiam habere, in 
Secretarium, quod Greci Diaconicon appellant, ingredi, et contingere vasa 
Dominica. 
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the different ceremonies observed in the manner of their 
ordination. The one were always ordained at the altar; 
the others not so: the one with the solemn rite of imposi- 
tion of hands; the other commonly without it. Whence 
St. Basil’ calls the one BaSyoec, a degree; but the other 
"Axeipordyntoc uTngecta, an inferior ministry which had no 
imposition of hands. 3. The main difference was in the 
exercise of their office and function. The one were or- 
dained to minister before God as priests, to celebrate his 
sacraments, to expound his word publicly. in’ the Church, 
&c. Tn which respects the three superior orders of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons are said by Optatus, and others, 
to have each their share and degree in the Christian priest- 
hood, as has been noted in the former book :? but the in- 
ferior orders were not appointed to any such ministry, but 
only to attend the ministers in divine service, and perform 
some lower and ordinary offices, which any Christian, by 
the bishop’s appointment, was qualified to perform. What 
these offices were, shall be showed by a particular account 
of them in the following chapters. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Subdeacons. 


Sect. 1.—No mention of Subdeacons, till the Third Century. 


THE first: notice we have of this order in any ancient 
wrifers is in the middle of the third century, when Cyprian 
and Cornelius lived, who: both. speak of .subdeacons as 
settled in the Church in their time. Cyprian? mentions 
them at least ten times in his Epistles; and Cornelius, in 
his famous Epistle * to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, where he 
gives.a catalogue of the clergy then belonging to the 
Church of Rome,’ reckons seven subdeacons among them. 

. 
' Basil. Ep. Canon, ¢. 51. * See Book ii. chap. xix. sect. 15. 


® Cypr. Ep. 8, 20, 29, 34, 35, 45, 78, 79, ed. Oxon, * Ap. Euseb. 
lib. vi, c. 43, 
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But some think they were not quite so early in the Greek 
Church ; for Habertus' says, no Greek writer speaks of, 
them before Athanasius, who lived in the fourth century. — 


Sect, 2.—Their Ordination performed without, Imposition of Hands in the, 
Latin Church. ‘ 

The author of the Constitutions ah refers toes to an. 
apostolical original, and in compliance with that hypothe-, 
sis brings inThomas, the Aipslit ley giving direction to bishops; 
to ordain them with i imposition $ of hands and prayer, as. he 
does for all the rest. of the inferior orders. But that author, 
is singular in this ; for it does not appear to have been the 

ractice of the Greek Church, whose customs he: chiefly 

represents. St. Basil, a more credible witness, says of 
this and all the other imferior- orders, that they* were 
“Aysipordvyrot, ordained without imposition of the hands.’ . 
And, for the Latin Church, it is evident froma canon of, 
the fourth council of Carthage; where we have the form 
and manner of their ordination thus expressed:> “ When a 

subdeacon is ordained, seeing he has no imposition of, 
hands, let him receive an empty patin and an empty cup 

from’ the hands of the bishop, and an ewer and towel from 

the archdeacon.” Which form, wholly excluding imposition 

of hands, isa good collateral evidence. (as Habertus® con- 

fesses ingenuously) to prove that this order was not in- 

stituted by the Apostles; for they did not use to omit this 

ceremony in any of their ordinations. 


Srcr. 3,—A brief Account of their Office, 


As to the office of subdeacons, we may in some measure 
learn what it was from the forementioned canon, viz.—*‘ that 
it was to fit and prepare the sacred vessels and utensils of 
the altar, and deliver them to the deacon in time of divine 


? Habert. Archieratic. p. 49. ? Athan. Ep. ad. Solitar. Vit.’ 
agent, 8 Constit. Apost. lib, ae c. 21. * Basil. Ep, 
Canon. c. ol, 5 Con. Carth. iv. c. 5, Subdiaconus quum ordinatur, 


quia manis impositionem non accipit, patinam de Episcopi manu accipiat 
vacuam, et calicem vacuum. De manu vero Archidiaconi, urceolum cum aqua, 
et mantile, et manutergium. ®Habert. Archieratic. p. 48. 
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service.” But they were not allowed to minister as deacons 
at the altar ; no, nor so much as to come within the rails of 
it, to set a ‘patin, or cup, or the oblations of the people 
thereon; as appears from a canon? of the council of Lao- 
dicea, which forbids the “Yanoéra, by which is meant sub- 
deacons, to have any place within the Dzaconicon, or 
sanctuary, nor to touch the holy vessels, meaning at the 
communion-table. Though this is now their office in the 
Church of Rome; and in that, Bona® owns they differ from 
those of the aricient Church. Another of their offices was 
to attend the doors of the Church during the communion- 
service. This is mentioned by the council of Laodicea, in 
a canon® which fixes them to that station. And Valesius 
thinks Eusebius meant them, when, describing the temple 
_ of Paulinus, he speaks* of some, whose office it was, 
“OvpavAciy  Toonyelv Tac eowdvrac, to attend the doors, and 
conduct those that came in, to their proper places.” The 
author of the Constitutions® divides this office between the 
deacons and subdeacons, ordering the deacons to stand at 
the men’s gate, and the subdeacons at the women’s, that 
no one might go forth, nor the doors be opened in the time 
of the oblation. Besides these offices in the Church, they. 
had another office out of the Church, which was to go on 
the bishop’s embassies, with his letters or messages to 
foreign Churches. For in those days, by reason rob the 
persecutions, a bishop did not so much as send a letter to a 
foreign Church but by the hands of one of his clergy; 
whence Cyprian® gives such letters the name of Litere 
Clerice ; and the subdeacons were the men that were 
commonly employed in this office: as appears from every 
one of those Epistles in Cyprian, which speak of subdea- 
cons; particularly in that, which he wrote to the clergy of 





1 Con. Laodic, c. 21. 2 Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. c. 25. n, 16, 
Olim nec calicem, nec patinam, nec oblationes in altari ponebant. 

3 Con, Laodic. c, 22. "Ov det darnpérny rag Sbpac byxaradimmdvery. 
* Ruseb. Hist. lib. x. c. 4. © Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 11. 
® Cypr. Ep. 4. al. 9. Grave est si Epistole Cleric veritas mendacio alique 
et fraude corrupta est. 
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Carthagein hisretirement, where he! tells them, “that having 
occasion to write to the Church of Rome, and needing: 
some of the clergy to convey his letter by, he was obliged 
to ordain a new subdeacon for this purpose, because the 
Church could not spare him one at that time, having scarce 
enough left to perform her own daily services.” These were 
anciently the chief of the subdeacons offices at their first 
institution. | 


Sect. 4.—What Offices they might not perform, 


And great care was taken, that they should not exceed 
their bounds, or encroach too much upon the deacon’s 
offices. They might not take upon them to minister the 
bread? or the cup to the people at the Lord’s table; they 
might not bid the prayers, nor do any part of that service 
which the deacons did, as they were the Kiouxec, or holy 
eryers of the Church. This is the meaning of the canon? 
of the council of Laodicea, which prohibits the subdeacons 
from wearing an horariwm in the time of divine service; 
which was an habit of deacons, that they made use of as. 
a signal to give notice of the prayers, and other services 
of the Church, to the catechumens, penitents, &c. who 
were to observe their directions: this habit therefore the 
subdeacons might not wear, because it was a distinguishing 
habit of a superior order. And further, to show the same 
subjection and deference to deacons, as deacons did to 
presbyters, they are forbidden by another canon‘ of that 
council to sit in the presence of a deacon without his leave. 


Sect. 5.—The Singularity of the Church of Rome, in keeping to the precise 
Number of Seven Subdeacons. 


There is but one thing more I shall note concerning this 
order, which is the singularity of the Church of Rome, in 





* Cypr. Ep. 24. al. 29. -Quoniam oportuit me per Clericos scribere ;—Scio, 
autem nostros plurimos absentes esse, paucos vero, qui illic sunt, vix ad mi- 
nisterium quotidiani operis sufficere; necesse fuit novos aliquos constituere, 
qui mitterentur: Fecisse me autem sciatis Lectorem Saturum, et Hypodiaco- 
num Optatum Confessorem. 2 Con. Laodic. c. 25. “Ou dst 
imnpérac doroy OWdvar, ei morhpvoy tvdroyeiv. 3 Ibid. c. 22. "Ov dei 
UINOETHY WodpLoY Popeiv, &c. *Con. Laodic. c. 20. 
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keeping to the number of seven subdeacons. For in. the 
Epistle of Cornelius,' which gives us the catalogue of the’ 
Romish clergy, we find but seven deacons, and seven sub- 
deacons, though there were forty-four préabyters, and forty- 
two acolythists, and of exorcists, readers, and door-keepers’ 
no less than fifty-two. But other Churches did not. tie 
themselves to follow this examples For, in the great Church’ 
of Constantinople, and three lesser that belonged to it, 
there were ninety subdeacons, as may be seen in one of 
Justinian’s Noyels,? where he gives a catalogue of the clergy 
and fixes the number of every order, wi eenauaori to above 
five hundred i in the whole; . 


CHAP. IIL 


Of Acolythists. 


Secr. 1.—Acolythists an Order tae to the Latin Chureh, and never men, 
tioned by any Greek Writers for Four Centuries. 


Next to the subdeacons, the Latin writers. domni@aly, put» 
acolythists, which was an order peculiar to the» Latin: 
Church ; for there was no such order in the Greek Church: 
for shows four hundred years ;’ nor is itiever'so much as 
mentioned among the orders of the Church by any Greek 
writer all that time, as Cabassutius,s and Schelstrate,t con- 
fess. And though it occurs sometimes in the latter Greek. 
rituals, yet Schelstrate says, it is there only another name, 
for the order of subdead¢ons, Butin thé Latin Church thése 
two were distinguished ; for Cornelius, in his catalogue, 

makes a plain ditterenbel between them, in saying, there 
were forty-two acolythists, and but seven subdeacons in 
the Church of Rome. Cyprian also speaks of them® fre- 
quently, in his epistles, as distinct from the order of sub- 





: Ap. BRuseb. lib. yi. c. 43. ® Justin. Novel. iii. 3 Cabassut. 
Notit. Con. ¢, 42. p, 2491 *Schelstrat. de Con, Antiocheno Dissert. iv. 
c. 17. p. 526, ° Cypr. Ep. 7, 34, 52, 59, 77, 78, 79, ed. Oxon. 
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deacons; though wherein their offices differed, is not very 
easy to determine from either of those authors, 


Ssct, 2.—Their Ordination and Office. 


But in the fourth council of Carthage there is a canon 
which gives a little light in the matter; for there we have 
the form of their ordination, and some intimation of 
their office also. The canon? is to this effect :—< When 
any acolythist is ordained, the bishop shall inform him how 
he is to behave himself in his office; and he shall receive a 
candlestick, with a taper in it, from the archdeacon, that he 
may understand that he is appointed to light the candles of 
the Church. He shall also receive an empty pitcher,. to 
furnish wine for the eucharist of the blood of Christ.” So 
that the acolythyst’s office seems at that time to have con- 
sisted chiefly in these two things: lighting the candles of 
the Church, and attending the ministers with wine for the 
eucharist 5 the designation to which office needed no impo- 
sition of hands, but only ‘the bishop’s appointment, as is 
plain from the words of the canon now cited. : 


Secr. 3.—The Origination of the Name. 


~~ Some think? ‘they had another office, which was to ac- 
company and attend the bishop whithersoever he went ; and 
that they were called acolythists upon this account; or, 
perhaps, because they were obliged to attend at funerals in 
the company of the Canonice and Ascetrie, with whom 
they are joined in one of Justinian’s? Novels. The origi+ 
nal’ word, ’AxoAs8o0c, as Hesychius* explains it, signifies a 
young’ servant, or an attendant who waits continually upon 
another: and the name seems to be given them from’ this. 
But the inference which a learned person® makes from 


-/¥ Con. Carth. iv. ¢. 6. Acolythus quum ordinatur, ab Episcopo quidem 
doceatur qualiter in officio suo agere debeat : sed ab Archidiacono accipiat 
ceroferarium cum cereo, ut sciat'se ad accendenda Ecclesie luminaria man- 
cipari. Accipiat et urceolum vacuum ad suggerendum vinum in Eucharistiam 
sanguinis Christi. 2 Duaren. de Minister. et Benefic. lib. i.c. 14. 

8 Justin. Novel: 59. 4Hesych. 7Axdd200c, 6 vedrepog mraic, Seodmur, 
6 7eol 7b oOpa, 5 Bp. Fell Not. in Cypr. Ep. vii. 
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hence, that the order of acolythists was first in the Greek 
Church, because the name is of Greek original, seems not 
to be so certain; because it can hardly be imagined, that it 
should be an order of the Greek Church, and yet no writer 
before Justinian’s time make any mention of it. 


Sect. 4.—Whether Acolythists be the same with the Deputati and Cerofe- 
rarvi of later Ages. 


I know, indeed, St. Jerom! says, “it was a custom in the 
Oriental Churches to set up lighted tapers when the Gos- 
pel was read, asa token and demonstration of their joy ;” 
but he does not so much as once intimate, that they had a 
peculiar order of acolythists. for this purpose; nor does it 
appear that this was any part of their office in the Latin 
Church. For that, which the council of Carthage speaks 
of, is probably no more than lighting the candles at night, 
when the Church was to meet for their Lucernalis Oratio, 
or evening prayer. This office of acolythists,as much as 
the Romanists contend for the apostolical institution of it, 
is now no longer in being in the Church of Rome, but 
changed into that of the ceroferarii, or taper-bearers, 
whose office is only to walk before the deacons, &c. with 
a lighted taper in their hands: which is so different from 
the office of the ancient acolythists, that Duarenus? cannot 
but express his wonder, how the one came to be changed 
into the other, and why their doctors should call him an 
acolythist of the ancient Church, who is no more than a | 
taper-bearer of the present. Cardinal Bona® carries the . 
reflection a little further, and with some resentment com- 
plains, that the inferior orders of the Romish Church bear 
no resemblance to those of the primitive Church, and that 
for five hundred years the ancient discipline has been lost. 


a a 


‘Hieron. cont. Vigilant. tom. ii. p. 123. Per totas Orientis Ecclesias, quandé 
legendum est Evangelium, accenduntur lumina, &c. ? Duaren. de Minister. 
et Benefic. lib. i. c. 14, p. 74, Nescio quomodd tandem factum est, ut hoe 
munus in Luminariorum curam posted conversum sit, et Doctores nostri pas- 
sim <Acolythos Ceroferarios interpretentur. * Bona, Rer. Liturg. 
lib. i. c. 35. n. 18, Desierunt quoque minorum Ordinum officia, que ple- 
rumque & pueris, et hominibus mercede conductis, nullisque ordinibus initias 
us exercentur, &c. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Ezorcists. 


Sect. 1.—Exorcists at first no peculiar Order of the Clergy. 


THERE is nothing more certain, than that in the apostoli- 
cal age, and the next following, the power of exorcising,, or. 
casting out Devils, was a miraculous gift of the Holy Ghost, 
not confined to the clergy, much less to any single order 
among them, but given to other Christians also; as many. 
other extraordinary spiritual giftsthen were. Origen! says, 
‘private Christians (that is laymen) did, by their prayers 
and adjurations, dispossess Devils.” And Socrates? ob- 
serves particularly of Gregory Thaumaturgus, “ that whilst 
he was a layman he wrought many miracles, healing the 
sick, and casting out Devils, by sending letters to the pos- 
sessed party only.” And that this power was common to 
all orders of Christians, appears further from the challenges 
of the ancient Apologists, Tertullian,? and others, to the 
Heathens, wherein they undertake, that if they would bring 
any person possessed witha Devil into open court, before 
the magistrate, any ordinary Christian should make him con- 
fess that he was a Devil and not aGod. Minucius* speaks of 
this power among Christians, but he does not ascribe it to 
any particular order of men: as neither does Justin Martyr,’ 
nor Irenzeus,® nor Cyprian,’ nor Arnobius,® though they 
frequently speak of such a power inthe Church. 





1Orig. cont. Cels. lib.vii. p. 334. "Evy kai dpxwceow idtirat rd rod- 
Tov mpdcoect, &e. 2 Socrat. lib. iv. c. 27. Aavxdc dy mrodNa 
onpeia éroinos voosyTa¢ Separreiwv; cai daipovac Oiémisod@y puyadedwr. 
8 Tertul.. Apol. c. 23. Edatur hic aliquis sub Tribunalibus vestris, quem 
Demone agi constet. Jussus 4 quolibet Christiano loqui Spiritus ille, tam se 
Demonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibi Deum de falso. + Minue. 
Octav. p. 88. Ipsos Demonas de semetipis confiteri, quoties 4 nobis tormen- 
tis verborum et orationis incendiis de corporibus exiguntur. ‘Justin. 
Apol. i. p. 45. 6 Jren. lib. ti. c. 56 et 57. 7 Cypr. ad Denat, 
p. 4. 8 Arnob. cont. Gent. lib, i. k 
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Sxcr. 2.—Bishops and Presbyters, for the Three First Centuries, the usual 
; Exorcists of the Church. 

But as this gift was common to all orders of men, so it 
is reasonable to believe, that it was in a more especial 
manner conferred upon the bishops and presbyters of 
the Church, who, when there was any occasion to use any 
exorcism in the Church, were the ordinary ministers of it. 
Thus Cardinal Bona! understands that famous passage of 
Tertullian, where, speaking? of a Christian woman, who 
went to the theatre, and returned possessed with a Devil, 
he says, “The unclean spirit was rebuked in exorcism for 
presuming to make such an attempt upon a believer ;”—to 
which the spirit replied, “That he had a right to her, be- 
cause he found her upon his own ground.” This exorcism, 
I say, Bona supposes to be performed by some presbyter of 
the Church, endowed with that miraculous gift. And the 
like may be said of those exorcists in Cyprian,? who cast 
out Devils by a divine power: and of those also, who are 
mentioned by Firmilian,* as persons inspired by divine 
grace to discern Kyil-Spirits, and detect them; as one of 
them did a woman of Cappadocia, who pretended to be in- 
spired, and to work miracles, and to baptize, and consecrate 
the eucharist by divine direction. These exorcisms were 
plainly miraculous, and prove nothing more than that some 
persons had such a gift, who probably were some eminent 
presbyters of the Church ; at least they do not prove that 


exorcists were as yet become any distinct orders among the- 
clergy in the Church. 


Sxct. 3.—In what Sense every Man his own Exorcist. 


Some think the order-was as old-as Tertullian, because 
Ulpian, the great lawyer, who lived in Tertullian’s time, in 
Dead aa ee ee ee 





" Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. ¢. 25. n. 17. * Tertul. de Spectac. c. 26. 
Theatrum adiit, et inde cum Deemonie rediit. Ttaque in Exorcismo cum one- 
raretur immundus Spiritus, quod ausus esset Fidelem aggredi: ** constanter et 
justissimé quidem,” inquit, “ feci, in meo enim inveni.” 3 Cypr. Ep. 
76. al. 69. ad Magnum, p. 187. Quod hodia etiam geritur, ut per Exorcistas, 
voce humana et potestate divin4, flagelletur, et uratur, et torqueatur Diabolus. 
*Firmil. Ep. 75. ap. Cypr. p. 223. Unus de Exorcistis —inspiratus Dei gra- 


tii fortiter restitit, et esse illum nequissimum Spiritum, qui prius Sanctus pu- 
tabatur, ostendit, 
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one of his books’ speaks of exorcizing, as a thing used by 
impostors, by whom probably he means the Christians, 
Gothofred thinks he means the Jewish exorcists, who were 
commonly impostors indeed. But admitting that he means 
Christians, (which is more probable, considering what Lac- 
tantius® says of him, “That he published a collection of 
the penal laws that had been made against them,”) yet it 
proves no more than what every one owns,—that exorcizing 
was a thing then commonly known and practised among 
the Christians. Others urge the authority of Tertullian 
himself in his book, De Corond Militis ; where yet he is so 
far from owning any particular order of exorcists, that he 
rather seems to make every man his own exorcist. For 
there among other arguments, which he urges to dissuade 
Christians from the military life under heathen emperors, he 
makes use of this,* “That they would be put to guard the 
idol-temples, and then they must defend those Devils by 
night,. whom they had put to flight by day by their exor- 
cisms,”” by which he means their prayers, as Junius rightly 
understands him, And so in another place, dissuading 
Christians from selling such things as would contribute to- 
wards upholding of Idolatry, or the worship of Devils, he 
_argues thus; That otherwise the Devils would be their 
Alumni; that is, might be said to be fostered and main- 
tained by them, so long as they furnished out materials to 
carry on their service. “And with what confidence,” says 
he,* “can any man exorcize his own Alumnd, those Devils, 
whose service he makes his own house an armoury to main- 
tain?” Vicecomes® and Bona,® by mistake, understand this 
as spoken of exorcism before baptism, taking the word 
Alumni, to signify the catechumens of the Church; where- 
_ as, indeed, it signifies Devils in this place, who are so called 
by Tertullian, in respect of those, who contribute to uphold 
2 SOR, SARE ARE SELEY EAL A EEE DSR 
} Ulpian, lib. viii, de Tribunal, in Digest. lib. 1. tit. xiii. leg. 1. Siin- 
cantavit, si imprecatus est, si (ut vulgari verbo impostorum utor) exorcisavit. 
2 Lact. Instit. lib. v. ec, 1). $Tertul. de Coron, Milit. c. 11. Quos in- 
terdiu Exorcismis fugavit, noctibus defensabit. *Yertul. de Idol.e. 11, 
‘Qué constantid. exorcizabit Alumnos suos, quibus domum suam Cellariam 


preestat? * *Vicecom. de Ritib, Bapt, lib. ii. c 29. p. 362, 
®Bona, Rer, Liturg, lib. i. c, 25. n. 17, é 
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their ‘worship; for such men are a sort of foster-fathers to 
them. So that this passage, when rightly understood, makes 
nothing for the antiquity of exorcists, as a peculiar order of 
the clergy, but only shows in what sense every Christian is 
to be his own exorcist, viz. by his prayers, resisting the 
Devil, that he may fly from him. — 


Secr. 4.—Exorcists constituted into an Order in the latter End of the 
Third Century. 3 


Setting aside, then, both that extraordinary power of ex- 
orcising, which was miraculous, and this ordinary way also, 
in which every man was his own exorcist, it remains to be 
inquired ;—When the order of the exorcists was first settled 
in the Church? And here I take Bona’s opinion to be the 
truest, “ That it came in upon the withdrawing! of that ex- 
traordinary and miraculous power ;” which probably was by 
degrees, and not at the same time in all places. Cornelius,? 
who lived in the third century, reckons exorcists among the 
inferior orders of the Church of Rome. Yet the author of 
the Constitutions, who lived after him, says,® “It was no 
certain order, but God bestowed the gift of exorcising as a 
free grace upon whom he pleased;” and therefore, con- 
sonant to that hypothesis, there is no rule among those 
Constitutions for giving any ordination to exorcists, as 
being appointed by God only, and not by the Church. But 
the credit of the Constitutions is not to be relied upon in 
this matter; for it is certain. by this time exorcists were 
settled as an order in most parts of the Greek Church, as 
well as the Latin; which is evident from the council of 
Antioch, Anno 341, in one of whose canons‘ leave is given 
to the Chorepiscopi to promote subdeacons, readers, and 
exorcists; which argues, that those were then all standine 

. Ss 
orders of the Church. After this exorcists are frequently 
mentioned among the inferior orders by the writers of the 
fourth Century, as in the council® of Laodicea, Epiphanius, ¢ 








' Bona, ibid. Posted subtracta hic Potestate, constituit Ecclesia Ordinem 
qui Demonia expelleret, * Ap. Euseb. lib. vi. ¢. 43, 5 Constit, 
Apost. lib. viii. c. 26. *Con. Antioch. c. 10, ° Con. Laodic. 
c. 2h et 26, °Epiphan. Expos. Fid. n. 21, | ae 
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Paulinus,! Sulpicius Severus,? and the Rescripts of Theo- 
dosius,* and Gratian* in the Theodosian Code, where those 
emperors grant them the same immunity from civil offices, 
~asthey do to the other orders of the clergy. 


Sect. 5.—Their Ordination and Office. 


Their ordination and office is thus described by the fourth 
council of Carthage:* “ When an exorcist is ordained, he 
shall receive at the hands of the bishop a book, wherein the 
forms of exorcising are written, the bishop saying, ‘ Re- 
-ceive thou these, and commit them to memory, and have 
thou power to lay hands upon the energumens, whether 
they be baptized or only catechumens.’” These forms were 
certain prayers, together with adjurations in the name of 
Christ, commanding the unclean spirit to depart out of the 
possessed person; which may be collected from the words 
of Paulinus, concerning the promotion of St. Felix to this 
office, where he says,® “From a reader he arose to that 
degree, whose office was to adjure Evil-Spirits, and to drive 
them out by certain holy words.” It does not appear, that. 

“they were ordained to this office by any imposition of hands 
either in the Greek or Latin Church ; but yet no one might 
pretend to exercise it either publicly or privately, in the 
Church or in any house, without the appointment of the 
bishop, as the council of Laodicea’ directs; or at least the 
license of a Chorepiscopus, who in that case was authorized 
by the bishop’s deputation. ® 

' Seor.6,—A short Account of the Energumens, their Names and Station in 

the Church. 


“pe to the energumens, for whose sake this office was ap- 
pointed, they were so called from the Greek word, ’Evep- 








‘1 Paulin, Natal. iv. S. Felicis. *Sulpic. Vit. S. Martin. c. 4. 
3 Cod, Theod. lib, xii. tit. 1. de Decurion. leg. 121. * Ibid. lib, xvi. 
tit. 2. de Epise. Leg. 24, 5Con. Carth. 4. c. 7. Exorcista quum or- 


dinatur, accipiat de manu Episcopi libellum, in quo scripti sunt Exorcismi, 
dicente sibi Episcopo: ‘ Accipe et commenda memorize, et habeto potestatem 
imponendi manus super Energumenum, siveBaptizatum, sive Catechumenum.” 
6 Paulin. Natal. 4. Felic, Primis Lector servivit in annis, inde gradum cepit, 

cui munus yoce fideli adjurare malos, et sacris pellere verbis, "Con, 
Laod. c, 26. 8 Con, Antioch, c. 10. 
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yéuevor, which in its largest signification denotes, Persons 
who are under the motion and operation of any Spirit, whe- 
ther good or bad ; but in a more restrained sense it is used 
by ecclesiastical writers for persons whose bodies are seized 
ar possessed with an evil-smrit. Upon which account they 
are otherwise called AawowZouevor, demoniacs; and Kare 
xXouevor, possessed. And because this was frequently at- 
tended with great commotions and vexations, and disturb- 
ances of the body, occasioning sometimes phrenzy and mad- 
ness, sometimes epileptic fits, and other violent tossing’s 
and contorsions ; such persons are often upon that account 
styled XeiaZduevor, by the Greek, and Hyemantes, by the 
Latin writers; that is, tossed as in a winter-storm or tem= 
pest. Thus the author of the Constitutions in some places! 
styles them simply Xepa{duevor, by which that he means 
the energumens is evident, because in another place? he 
styles them Xeluagouevor vo 78 adXorpis, such as were under 
the commotions and vexations of Satan; and tells us that 
prayer was made for them under that character, in the ob- 
lation at the Altar for all states and conditions of men, that 
God would deliver them from that violent energy or agi- 
tation of the wicked one. And thus most learned men, ex- 
cept Albaspineeus, understand that phrase in the canon of 
the conncil of Antyra,* which orders some certain notorious 
sinners, “Eve réc XemaZ ouévec evxeoSa,” to pray in Loco 
flyemantium, in that part of the Church where the demo- 
moniacs stood, which was a place Separate from all the rest. 
And some also think* the name, KAvdwriGouevor, was given 
to the energumens upon the same account, because it 
signifies persons agitated by a Spirit, as a wave ina tempest, 


Sect. 7.—'The Exorcist chiefly concerned in the Care of them. 


Now these energumens, or damoniacs, or whatever other 
name they were called by, were the persons about whom 
the exorcists were chiefly concerned. For besides the 


a a at a mn eee eS RNY TR ah 


1 Constit. Apost. lib. viii. ¢. 35 et 37. *Constit. lib. viii. ¢. 12, 
Tlapaxadépév oe vio roy XEypalonéevoy sro r& aor pie—brwe Kavaptone tk 
THC Evepyeiag rd wovnod. 3Con. Ancyr. c. 17, *Vid. Dadwel. 


Dissert, 1. in Cypr. n. 17. 
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prayers which were offered for them in all public assem- 
blies, by the deacons and bishops, and the whole congre- 
gation, (some forms of which prayers may be seen in the 
author’ of the Constitutions,) the exorcists were obliged to 
pray over them at other times,? when there was no assembly 
in the Church; and to keep them employed in some inno- 
cent business, as in sweeping® the Church and the like, to 
prevent more violent agitations of Satan, lest idleness 
should tempt the tempter; and to see them provided of daily* 
food and sustenance, while they abode in the Church, 
which it seems was the chief place of their residence and 
habitation, 


Sect. 8.—The-Dnty of Exorcists in reference to the Catechumens. 


This was the exorcists’ office in reference to the energu- 
mens; to which Valesius® and Gothofred® add another 
office, viz. that of exorcizing the catechumens before 
baptism ; which is a matter that will admit of some dispute. 
For it does not appear always to have been the exorcists’ 
office, save only in one of these two cases; either first 
when a catechumen was also an energumen, which was a 
case that very often happened; and then he was to be com- 
mitted to the care of the exorcists, whose office was to 
exorcize all energumens, whether they were baptized, or 
only eatechumens, as is evident from the canon already 
alleged (sect. 5.) out of the council of Carthage. Or, .se- 
condly, it might happen, that the exorcist was also made the 
catechist, and in that case there can be no question, but 
that his office was as well to exorcize, as to instruct the 
catechumens. But then the catechist’s office was many 
times separate from that of the exorcist’s, (though some 
modern writers confound them together); sometimes a pres- 
byter, or a deacon, ora reader was the catechist; and in 


1 Constit. Apost. lib, viii. c. 6. et 7. 2 Con. Garth c. 90. oh 
die Exorciste Energumenis manus imponant. Ibid. c. 91. Pavi- 
menta Domorum Dei Energumeni verrant. si * Ibid. c. 92. Energume- 
nisin Domo Dei assidentibus victus quotidianus per Exorcistas eral 
tempore ministretur. 5 Vales, Not. in Euseb. de Martyr. Paleestin. c.«. 
6 Gothofred. Not. in Cod. Th, lib, xvi. tit. 2. leg. 24, 
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that case it seems more probable, that the exorcism of the 
catechumens was performed by the catechist, than by the 
exorcist ; and for that reason I shall treat of the office of 
catechist distinctly in its proper place. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Lectors or Readers. 


Sxcr. 1.—The Order of Readers not instituted till the Third Century. | 


Ir is the opinion now of most learned men, even in the 
Romish Church, that there was no such order as that of 
readers distinct from others for at least two ages in the pri- 
mitive Church. Bona! owns it to be one of the four orders, 
which he thinks only of ecclesiastical institution. And Co- 
telerius* says, there is no mention made of it before the 
time of Tertullian, who is the first author that speaks of it 
as a standing order in the Church: for writing against the 
heretics, he objects to them, “ That their orders were de- 
sultory and inconstant; a man was a deacon among them 
one day, and a reader the next:” which implies, that it was 
otherwise in the Church, and that readers then were as 
much a settled order as deacons, or any other. Cyprian, 
who lived not long after Tertullian, frequently speaks of 
them as an order of the clergy. In one* place he says, he 
had made one Saturus. a reader; and in another place, he 
mentions one Aurelius, a confessor, whom he had ordained 
a reader for his singular merits, and constancy in time of 
persecution:® and for the same reason he made Celerinus, 
another confessor, one of the same order® among the clergy. 
So that it was then reckoned not only a clerical office, but. 
an honourable office, to be a reader in the Church, and such 








"Bona, Rer, Liturg. lib. i. c. 25. n. 17. 2 Coteler. Not. in Constit. 
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an one as a confessor needed not to be ashamed of. Some- 
times persons of the greatest dignity were ordained to this 
office, as Julian is said to have been in the Church of 
Nicomedia! while he professed himself a Christian. Sozo- 
men* says expressly, “that both he and his brother Gallus 
were reckoned among the clergy, and read the Scriptures 
publicly to the people.” And there is no writer of that 
age, but always speaks of readers asa distinct order of the 
clergy in the Church. 


Szcr. 2.-By whom the Scriptures were read in the Church before the Insti- 
tution of that Order. 

But since the order of readers, though frequently spoken 
of in the third and fourth ages, are never once mentioned 
in the two first, it will be proper to inquire,—By whom the 
Seriptures were read in the Church for those two centu- 
ries? Mr. Basnage # is of opinion, that the Christian Church 
at first followed the example of the Jewish Church, and in 
this matter took her model from the Synagogue ; where, .as 
he observes out of Dr. Lightfoot,* the custom was, on every 
Sabbath-day, to have seven readers, first a priest, then a 
Levite, and after them five Israelites, such as the minister 
of the congregation, (whom they called the bishop or in- 
spector and angel of the Church,) thought fit to call forth 
and nominate for that purpose. He thinks it was much 
after the same manner in the Christian Church; the office 
was not perpetually assigned to any particular man, but 
chiefly performed by presbyters and deacons, yet so as that 
any other might do it by the bishop’s appointment. But 
indeed the matter is involved in so great obscurity, that no 
certain conjectures can be made from the writings of the 
two first ages; but all, that we can argue, 1s from the seem- 
ing remains of the ancient customs in the following ages, 
For since we find that deacons in many Churches continued 
to read the Gospel, even after the order of readers was 
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setup, (as I have had occasion to show ! in another place 
from the author? of the Constitutions, and St. Jerom, and 
the council* of Vaison,) we may thence reasonably con- 
clude, that this was part of their office before; and since 
presbyters and bishops in other Churches did the same, 
as Sozomen® informs us, it may as rationally be inferred, 
that this was their custom in former ages. But whether 
laymen performed this office at any time by the bishop's 
particular direction, as the Israelites did in the Jewish 
Church, cannot be so certainly determined. Only we find 
that in after ages, in the most celebrated Church of Alex- 
andria, even the catechumens, as well as_believers,® were 
admitted to do the office of readers; and that may incline 
a man to think, that this office was not wholly confined to 
the clergy in the two first ages. But this being peculiar 
to the Church of Alexandria, nothing can be argued from 
it concerning the practice of the Universal Church; and 
therefore till some better light is afforded, I leave this matter 
undetermined, 


Sect. 3.—The Manner of Ordaining Readers. 


It is more certain, that, after the order of readers was set 
up, it was generally computed among the orders. of the 
clergy ; except perhaps at Alexandria, where that singular 
custom prevailed of putting catechumens into the office. 
For it can hardly be supposed, that they reckoned persons 
‘that were unbaptized, and not yet allowed to partake of the 
holy mysteries, into the number of their clergy. Bat in all 
other. places it was reputed a clerical order, and persons 
deputed to the office were ordained to it with the usual 
solemnities and ceremonies of the other inferior orders. » In 
the Greek Church Habertus’ thinks they were ordamed 
with imposition of hands, but among the Latins without it. 
The author of the Constitutions prescribes a form of prayer 
to’ be used with imposition of hands; but whether that 
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was the practice of all the Greek Church is very much 
questioned. In the Latin Church it was certainly: other- 
wise. The council of Carthage! speaks of no other cere- 
mony, .but the bishop’s putting the Bible into his hands in 
the presence of the people, with these words: “ Take. this 
book, and be thou a reader of the Word of God, which 
office if thou fulfill faithfully and profitably, thou shalt have 
part with those that minister in the Word of God.”. And in 
Cyprian’s time they seem not to have had so much as this 
ceremony of delivering the Bible to them, but they were 
made readers by the bishop’s commission, and deputation 
only to such a station in the Church. 


Sect. 4.—Their Station and Office in the Church. 


- This was the pulpitum, or tribunal ecclesie, as it is 
commonly called in Cyprian, the reading-desk in the body 
of the Church, which was distinguiehed from the bema or 
tribunal of the sanctuary. For the reader’s office was not 
to read the Scriptures at the altar, but in the reading-desk 
only. Whence, “ Super pulpitum imponi,” and. “ Ad 
pulpitum venire,” are phrases in Cyprian®? to denote the 
ordination of a reader. In this place, in Cyprian’s time, 
they read the Gospels, as well as other parts of Scripture; 
which is clear from one of Cyprian’s Epistles; * where, 
speaking of Celerinus, the confessor, whom he had ordained 
areader, he says, “it was fitting he should be advanced 
to the pulpit or tribunal of the Church, that having the 
‘advantage of an higher station, he might thence read the 
Precepts and Gospels of his Lord, which he himself as a 
courageous confessor had followed and observed.” Albas- 
piny* says, they also read the Epistles and Gospels in the 
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communion-service ; but he should first have proved; that 
those were anciently any part of the communion-service. 
For they do not appear to have been so from the most 
ancient Liturgies, but were only read in the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum, or as we now call it, the Jirst service, at which 
the catechumens were present: and wheresoever they were 
taken into the communion-service, it was the office of 
deacons, and not the readers, to rehearse them. But of 
this more when we come to the Liturgy and Service of the 
ancient Church. 


Sect. 5.—The Age at which they might be Ordained. ~ 


There is but one thing more to be noted concerning’ this 
order, which is the age at which readers might be ordained. 
That is fixed by one of Justinian’s Novels, precisely for- 
bidding any one to be ordained reader before he was com- 
pletely eighteen years old. But, before this law was made, 
it was customary to ordain them much younger; for Enno- 
dius, bishop of Ticinum, says of Epiphanius, his prede- 
cessor,’ that he was ordained reader at eight years old; as 
Cesarius Arelatensis? is said to have been at seven. And 
this leads us to understand what Sidonius Apollinaris 
means, when speaking of John, bishop of Chalons, he says, 
“ he was a reader from his infancy.” Which is also said 
of St. Felix by Paulinus,® “ that he served in the office of a 
reader from his tender years.” So VictorUticensis, describ- 
ing the barbarity of the Vandalic persecution in Afric, 
aggravates their cruelty with this circumstance, “ that they 
had murdered or famished all the clergy of Carthage, five 
hundred ‘or more, among whomS there were many infant 
readers.” Now the reason why persons were ordained so 
young to this office, was what I have intimated before, that 
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parents sometimes dedicated their children to the service of 
God from their infancy, and then they were trained up and 
disciplined in some inferior offices, that they might be 
qualified and rendered more expert for the greater services 


of the Church. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Ostiarii or Doorkeepers. 


Secr. 1.—No mention of this Order till the Third or Fourth Century. 


Tuis is the last of those five orders, which are pretended 
by the present Church of Rome to be of apostolical insti- 
tution: but for three whole centuries we never so much as 
meet with the name of it in any ancient writer, except in 
the epistle of Cornelius! bishop of Rome, where the 
IlvAwpot, or door-keepers, are mentioned with the rest. In 
Cyprian and Tertullian there is no mention of them. The 
first and lowest order with them is that of readers, as it is 
now in the Greek Church, among whom the order of door- © 
keepers has been laid aside from the time of the council of 
Trullo, Anno 692, as Schelstrate? scruples not to confess, 
though he blames Morinus for being a little too frank and 
liberal in extending this concession to the apostolical ages ; 
and in order to confute him alleges the authority of Igna- 
tius and Clemens Romanus? for the antiquity of this order. 
But he refers us only to spurious treatises under their names, 
not known till the fourth century, about which time it is 
owned this order began to be spoken of by some few Greek 
writers. For Epiphanius* and the council of Laodicea® 
put the Gvpwpol, that is, door-keepers, among: the other or- 
ders of the clergy: and Justinian also, in one of his No- 
vels,® speaks of them as settled in the great Church of 
Constantinople, where he limits their number to one hun- 


dred, for the use of that and three other Churches. This 
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proves that they were settled in some parts of the Greek 
Church, though, as Habertus observes,’ they continued 
not many ages, nor ever universally obtained an establish- 
ment in all Churches. . 


Sect. 2.—The Manner of their Ordination in the Latin Church. 


What sort of ordination they had in the Greek Church 
we do not find ; for there is no author that speaks of it. In 
the Latin Church it was no more but the bishop’s commis- 
sion, with the ceremony of delivering the keys of the 
Church into their hands, and saying, “ Behave thyself as 
one that must give an account to God of the things that 
_ are kept locked under these keys;” as the form is® in the 
fourth council of Carthage, and the Ordo Romanus,’ and 
Gratian,* who have it from that council. 


Sect. 3.—Their Office and Function. 


Their office is commonly said to consist in taking care of 
the doors of the Church in time of divine service, and in 
making a distinction betwixt the faithful, and the eatechu- 
mens, and excommuniated persons, and such others as 
were to be excluded from the Church. But I confess this is 
more than can be made out from ancient history, at least 
in reference to the state and discipline of many Churches. 
For in the African Church particularly, as I shall have oc- 
casion to show in another place, a hiberty was given, not 
only to catechumens and penitents, but also to heretics, 
Jews, and heathens, to come to the first part of the 
Church’s service, called the Missa Catechumenorum, that 
is, to hear the Scripture read, and the homily or sermon 
that was made upon it ; because these were instructive, and 
might be means of their conversion, so that there was no 
need of making any distinction here. Then for the other 
part of the service, called Missa Fidelium, or the commu- 
nion-service, the distinction, that was made in that, was 
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done by the deacons or subdeacons, and deaconesses, as I 
have showed before in speaking of those orders. So that 
all that the door-keepers could have to do in this matter 
was only to open and shut the doors, as officers: and ser- 
vants under the others, and to be governed wholly by their 
direction. It belonged to them likewise to give notice of 
the times of prayer and Church-assemblies ; which, in time 
of persecution, required a private signal, for fear of disco- 
very: and that, perhaps, was the first reason of instituting 
this order im the Church of Rome, whose example by de- 
grees was followed by other Churches. However it be, 
their office and station seems to have been little more than 
that of clerks and sextons in our modern Churches. 


CHAP. VIL. 


Of the Psalmiste or Singers, 


Secr. 1.—The Singers a Distinct Order from Readers in the ancient Church. 


I wave hitherto given an account of those five inferior - 
‘orders, which the Church of Rome has singled out from 
the rest, and without any reason stamped them with the 
authority and character of apostolical institution; whilst 
yet she takes no notice of some others, which have as good 
pretence to antiquity, and to be styled distinct clerical or- 
ders, as most of the former. Among these I reckon the 
‘Psalmiste, the Copiate, and the Parabolani of the primi- 
- tive Church. Habertus! and Bellarmin,? and others, who 
are concerned to maintain the credit of the Romish Church 
in making but five inferior orders, pretend that singers and 
‘readers are only one and the same order. But as the 
Canonists of their own Church generally reckon them two, 
‘so nothing can be more evident than that they were always 
accounted so in the primitive Church from their first insti- 
tution. For they are distinguished, as much as any other 
orders, by all the writers that mention them; as the reader, 
that is curious in this matter, may satisfy himself by con- 
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sulting the places of Ephrem Syrus,' the council of Lao- 
dicea,? and those called the Apostolical Canons, and Con- 
stitutions,* the author® of St. Mark’s Liturgy, the Epistle 
under the name of Ignatius,’ Justinian,’ and the council 
of Trullo,’ referred to in the margin. Particularly Justi- 
nian’s Novel does so distinguish them, as to inform us, that 
there were twenty-five singers, and one hundied and ten 
readers in the Greek Church of Constantinople; which is 
a convincing evidence that they were of different orders. 


Sect. 2.—Their Institution and Office, 


The first rise and institution of these singers, as an order 
of the clergy, seems to have been about the beginning of 
the fourth century. For the council of Laodicea is the first 
that mentions them, unless any one thinks perhaps the 
Apostolical Canons to be a little more ancient. The reason 
of instituting them seems to have been to regulate and en- 
courage the ancient psalmody of the Church. For from the 
first and apostolical age singing was always a part of divine 
service, in which the whole body of the Church joined 

together: which is a thing so evident, that though Cabas- 
sutius® denies it, and in his spite to the Reformed Churches, 
where it is generally practised, calls it only a protestant 
whim; yet Cardinal Bona has more than once” not only 
confessed, but solidly proved it to have been the primitive 
practice. Of which therefore I shall say no more at pre- 
sent, but only observe, that it was the decay of this that 
first brought the order of singers into the Church. For 
when it was found by experience, that the negligence and 
unskilfulness of the people rendered them unfit to perform 
this service, without some more curious and skilful to guide 
and assist them; then a peculiar order of men ‘were ap- 
pointed, and set over this business, witha design to retrieve 
and improve the ancient psalmody, and not to abolish or 
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destroy it. And from this’ time these were called Kavovxot 
WaArat, the canonical singers, that is, such as were entered 
into the canon or catalogue of the clergy, which distin- 
guished them from the body of the Church. In some 
places it was thought fit for some time to prohibit all others 
from singing but only these; with design, no doubt, to’re- 
store the eoncent of the ancient ecclesiastical harmony; 
which otherwise could not well have been done, but by 
obliging the rest for some time to be silent, and learn of 
those, who were more skilful in the art of music. Thus I 
understand that canon of the council of Laodicea,! which 
forbids all others to sing in the Church, except only the 
canonical singers, who went up into the ambo, or singing- 
desk, and sung out of a book. This was'a temporary pro- 
vision, designed only to restore and revive the ancient psal- 
mody, by reducing it to its primitive harmony and perfec- 
tion. That, which the rather inclines me to put this sense 
upon the canon, and look upon it only as a prohibition for 
a time, is, that in after ages we find the: people enjoyed 
their ancient privilege of singing all together; which is 
frequently mentioned by St. Austin, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Basil, and many others, who give an account of the psal- 
mody and service of the Church in their own ages; of. 
which I shall speak more hereafter in its proper place. 


Sect. 3.—Why called ‘YzoBoeic. 


Here I must note, that these canonical singers were also 
called “YroBoAkic, momtors, or suggestors, from their office, 
which was to be a sort of precentors to the people; for the 
custom in some places was for the singer or psalmist to 
begin a psalm or hymn, and sing half a verse by himself, 
and then the people answered in the latter clause; and from 
this they were said “ uvrnyely,” or “ succinere,” to sing 
after him, by way of Antiphona, or responsal. In this sense 
Epiphanius Scholasticus understands the name ‘YzoPoXkie¢ 
in Socrates, for he translates it, Psalmt Pronunciatores ; 
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and so both Valesius! and Cotelerius? explain it. But 
Habertus is of the contrary mind: he thinks? the name, 
“YaoPodsic, denotes not singers, but readers; and that they 
were so called, because they suggested to the preachers a 
portion of Scripture to discourse upon: for then their homi- 
lies were frequently upon such parts of Scripture, as the 
reader had just before repeated. The controversy is nice 
betwixt these learned men, and I shall no further inquire 
into the merits of it, but leave it to every judicious reader 
to determine. 


Sect. 4.—What sort of Ordination they had. 


There is but one thing more, that needs be noted, con- 
cerning this order, which is the manner of their designation 
to this office; which in this agreed with all the other infe- 
rior orders, that it required no imposition of hands, or so 
lemn consecration. But in one thing it differed from 
them ;—That, whereas the rest were usually conferred by 
the bishop or a Chorepiscopus, this might be conferred 
by a presbyter, using this form of words, as it is in the 
canon of the fourth council of Carthage,* “See that thou 
believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy mouth, and 
approve in thy works what thou believest in thy heart.” 
And this is all the ceremony we find any where used about 
their designation. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Copiate or Fossarit. 


Sect. 1.—The Copiate or Fossarii reckoned among the Clerici of the 
Primitive Church. 


erage hes ds fax 
AwnoTuer order of the inferior clergy in the primitive 
Church were those, whose business was to take care of 
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funerals, and provide forthe decent interment of the déad., 
These in ancient writers are commonly termed Copiate, 
which is the name that Constantius gives them in two Re- 
scripts in the Theodosian Code.! Epiphanius? speaks of 
them under the same name, styling them Komdra, and 
the author? under the name of Ignatius, Komuvrec. Gotho- 
fred* deduces it from the Greek word xcordZav, which sig- 
nifies resting ; others from xoerde, mourning ; but gene 
rally the name is thought to be given them from xéroc and 
komdoSa, which signify labowring ; whence they are’ by 
some called Laborantes. The author under the name of 
St. Jerom® styles them Fossarii, from digging of graves; 
and in Justinian’s Novels* they are called Lecticarii, from 
carrying the corps or bier at funerals. Gothofred thinks it 
improper to reckon these among the Clerici? of the ancient 
Church. But when we are speaking of things and customs 
of the ancient Church, I know not how we shall speak more 
properly than in the language of the ancients, who them- 
selves call them so. For not only the author® under the 
name of St. Jerom calls them the first order of the Clerici, 
as they are in his account, but St. Jerom himself also gives 
them the same title ; speaking of one that was to be interred, 
“The Clerici,” says he, “ whose office? it was, wound up 
the body, digged the earth, builded a vault, and so, accord- 
mg to custom, made ready the grave.” This is the reason 
why Epiphanius " and the counterfeit Ignatius reckon them - 
among the inferior orders. And Gothofred had no need to 
make emendations upon those imperial laws?! in the Theo- 
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dosian Code, which give the Copiate the name of Cleriez, 
and entitle them to some immunities and privileges upon 
that account; for this, as appears, was only to speak in the 
alec aivd style of other ecclesiastical writers. 


Ssrcr. 2.—First instituted in the Time of oducilties 


This order seems to have been first instituted in the time of 
Constantine; for Constantius, his son, in one of those laws 
just now referred to, speaks of it as a late institution, and 
there is no writer of the three first ages that ever mentions 
it; but all that time the care of interring the dead was only 
a charitable office, which every Christian thought himself 
obliged to perform as oceasion required.- And that is the 
reason, why we meet with so many noble encomiums of this 
sort of charity in the writers of those ages, but never once 
mention of any order instituted for that purpose. But when 
Constantine came to. the throne, and was quietly settled in 
his new seat at Constantinople, he incorporated a body of 
men, to the number of eleven hundred, in that city, under 
the name of Copiate, for that particular service; and. so 
- they continued to the time of Honorius and Throdaiins 
Junior, who reduced them! to nine hundred and fifty. But 
Andstatins augmented them again to the first number, which 
Justinian confirmed by two Novels,’ published for that pur- 
pose. And I suppose from this example of the Constanti- 
nopolitan Church they took their rise in other populous 
newadies 


Secr. 3.—Why chiled Decani and Collegiati. 


But probably there. might be some little difference be- 
tween those in the Church of Constantinoplé and others in 
the lesser Churches. For at Constantinople they were in- 
corporated into a sort of civil society, in the Roman: lan- 
guage called collegium, a college ; whence the laws some- 
times styled them collegiati, and decani, collegiates, and 
‘deans. As in the fore-mentioned laws of Honorius and 
Theodosius Junior, and Justinian, and another of Theodo- 

* Cod. Just. lib, i. tit, 2.. De SS.-Eecles. leg. 4. Non plures quim non- 


genti quinquaginta Decani deputentur Ecclesiee, &e. « ? Justin. Novel. 
43 et 59. 
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sius the Great,’ in the’ Justinian Code, where he grants 
‘them an exemption from some other civil offices, provided 
they did not act upon a feigned and pretended title, but 
were really employed in the service of the Church. But 
why they were called Decant, is not very easy to conjecture. 
Propably it might be, because they resembled the palatine 
deans, who were a sort of military officers belonging to the 
emperor’s palace, and are styled also Corpus Decanorum in 
both the Codes? mentioned by St. Chrysostom, and other 
Greek writers, under the name of Ascavoi év rotc Baorrklore, 
deans of the palace, to distinguish them from those other 
deans of the Church, which some unwarily confound to- 
gether. But I am not very confident that this was the 
reason of the name, and therefore I only propose it as a 
conjecture, till some one assigns a better reason for it. 


Sect. 4,—Their Office and Privileges. 


Their office was to take the whole care of funerals upon 
‘themselves, and to see, that all persons had a decent and 
honourable interment. Especially they were obliged to per- 
-form this last office to the poorer sort, without exacting any’ 
- thing of their relations upon that account. That it was so 
at Constantinople, appears from one of Justinian’s Novels,* 
‘which acquaints us, how Anastatius, the emperor, settled 
-eertain revenues of land upon this society, and ordered a 
certain number of shops or workhouses in the city to be 
freed from all manner of tribute, and to be appropriated to 
this use; out of whose income and annual rents of the 
lands, the defensors and stewards of the Church, who had 
the chief care and oversight of the matter, were to pay 
these deans, and see the expenses of such funerals defrayed. 
Justinian not only confirmed that settlement, but a com- 
“plaint being made of an abuse—that, notwithstanding the 
‘Jaws of Anastatius, pay was exacted for funerals,—he pub- 
Bremen "ie Se ee 


1 Cod. Just. lib. xi. tit. 17. De Collegiatis. leg. unic. Qui sub pretextu 
Decanorum seu Collegiatorum, cium id munus non impleant, aliis se muneribus 


conantur subtrahere, eorum fraudibus credimus esse obviandum. : 2 Vid. 
“God. Theod. lib. vi. tit. 88. de Decanis. leg. 1. It..Cod. Just. lib. xii. 
tit. 27. leg. Let 2. 8 Chrys. Hom, 13. in Hebr. p. 1849. 


# Justin. Novel. 59. 
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lished that, his Novel, on purpose to correct it. But we do 
not find that such settlements were made in all other 
Churches; but it is more probable, that the Copiate were 
maintained partly out of the common stock of the Church, 
and partly out of their own labour and traffic, which, for 
their encouragement, was generally exempted from paying 
custom or tribute, as we shall see hereafter, 


‘CHAP. IX. 
Of the Parabolani. 


Sect. 1.—The Parabolani ranked by some among the Clerici. 


ANOTHER order of men, which by some are reckoned 
among the Cleric: of the ancient Church, were those, 
whom they called Parabolani. Theodosius J unior, in one 
of his laws relating to them in the Theodosian Code,’ puts 
them among the Clerici, and evidently includes them un- 
der that common title, as Gothofred rightly observes in his 
exposition of the place. Baronius himself does not deny 
that they were of the clergy, but he would persuade his 
reader, that they were not a distinct order, but chosen out 
of the inferior orders of the clergy,? of which there is no- 
thing said in that law, but rather the contrary, that they 
were to be chosen out of the poor of Alexandria. 


Sect. 2.—Their Institution and Office. 


Their office is described in the next law, where they are 
said to be deputed to attend upon the sick, and to take care 
of their bodies -in time of their weakness3 At Alexandria 
they were incorporated into a society to the number of five 


1 Cod.Theod. lib. xvi. tit. ii. de Epise. leg. 42. Placet nostre Clementi, ut. 
nihil commune Clerici cum publicis Actibus vel ad curiam pertinentibus ha- 
beant. Gothofr. Not. in Loc. Sane Clericorum eos numero fuisse, tum hujus 
Legis initium, tum utraque hec Lex et sequens ostendunt. * Baron. 
an. 416, tom. iv. p. 400. Fuisse hos minoris ordinis Clericos allectos, exor- 
dium dati hoc anno Rescripti insinuare videtur. * Cod. Theod. Ibid. leg. 
43. Parabolani, qui ad curanda debilium #sra corpora deputantur, quingen- 
tos esse ante precepimus : sed quia hos minus suflicere in presenti cognoyi- 
mus, pro quingeotis sexcentos constitui precipimus, &e. 
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or six hundred, to be chosen, at the discretion of the bishop 
of the place, out of any sort of men except the honorati and 
curiales, who were tied to serve in the civil offices of their 
country, and therefore were not allowed to enter them- 
Selves into any ecclesiastical service. They. were. to be 
under the government and direction of the bishop, as ap- 
pears from the same law, which isa correction.of the for- 
mer law; for by it they were put under the government of 
the Prefectus Augustalis, as the chief civil magistrate: was 
called at Alexandria. But. by this law Theodosius revoked 
his former decree, and subjected them entirely to the care 
and disposition of the bishop, or, as the Greek collector of 
the Ecclesiastical Constitutions out of the civil law’ styles 
him, the pope; meaning, not the pope of Rome, as some 
_ignorantly mistake, but the pope or bishop of Alexandria. 
For then it was customary to give every bishop the name 
of Papa, as has, been showed in another place. What 
time this order began, we cannot certainly determine. The 
first notice we have of it is in these Laws of Theodosius 
Junior, Anno 415. Yet it is not there spoken of as newly 
instituted, but as settled in the Church before; and proba- 
bly it might be instituted about the same time, as the 
Copiate were under Constantine, when some charitable 
offices, which were only voluntarily practised by Christians 
before, as every one’s piety inclined him, were now turned 
into standing offices, and settled upon a certain order of 
men particularly devoted to such services. That it was not 
any order peculiar to the Church of Alexandria, is evident, 
because there is mention made of the Parabalani being at 
_ Ephesus in the time of the second council, that was held 
there, Anno 449. For Basilius Seleuciensis, who subscribed 
‘thereto the condemnation of Flavian and the absolution of 
Eutyches, the heretic, being brought to a recantation in the 
‘council of Chalcedon, makes this apology for himself, “ that 
he was terrified into that subscription, by the soldiers that 
came armed into the Church, together with Barsumus and 
his monks, and the Parabalam,? and a great multitude of 


-! Collect. Constit. Eccles. lib. i. tit. 3. c. 18. 2 Book ii. chap. ii. 
sect. 7. 3-Con. Chalced, Act. i. tom. iv. p. 262. ( 
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others.” The original word is Hapa3qXaveic; which the old 
translator rightly renders, Parabalani; which is the same 
with Parabolam, for it is written both ways in ancient 
authors. But Binius, in his Greek edition of the Councils, 
not: understanding the word, explains it, “ 2 gut circa 
balnea versantur,” as if the Parabalami had been persons 
attending at the public baths; whereas now all men know 
their office was of a different nature, and. their names given 
them for a reason very different from that of giving attend- 
ance at the baths. » : 


Sect. 3.—The Reason of the Name Parabolani. 


As to the reason of their name, to omit the fanciful inter- 
pretations of Alciat and Accursius, which are sufficiently 
exposed by Gothofred, the opinion of Duarenus,! and Gotho- 
fred seems to be the truest, that they were called Parabo- 
fant from their undertaking “ TlapaBoAov Zoyor,” a most 
dangerous and hazardous office, in attending the sick, 
especially in infections and pestilential diseases. The 
Greeks were used to call those TlapaoAo, who hired them- 
selves out to fight with wild beasts in the amphitheatre. And 
so Socrates, the historian? uses the word; speaking of Theo- 
dosius’s exhibiting one of the public games to the people 
at Constantinople, he says, “ the people cried out to him 
that he should suffer one of the bold MapdBoroe to fight 
with the wild beasts.” These were those, whom the Romans 
called Bestiarii, and sometimes Paraboli and Parabolarit, 
from the Greek word TapaBdAXeoSa, which signifies expos- 
ing a mafi’s life to danger, as they that fought with wild 
beasts did. In this sense, I have had occasion to show? 
before, the Christians were generally called Parabolarit by 
the Heathens, because ‘they were so ready to expose their 
lives to martyrdom. And it is the opinion of Gothofred ¢ 
and some other learned critics, that the ancient reading: of 
the Greek copies of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
RR a a a a eee EL ae SL og 

' Duaren. De Minist. et Benefic. lib.i. c. 19. ® Socrat. lib. vii. ¢, 22 
‘O Sijpog careBda, dep Snpip tva rdv iugvdy wapaBddrwy paxyerOau, se 


a Book i. chap, ii. sect. 9, ~ 4 Gothofr, Not. in Cod. Th. xvi, 2. 42. 
* Vid. Grot, Hammond, Capel. in Philip. 2. 30. 
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chap. ii. ver. 30, was “[apaf3oXcveduevoc Th Wvxp, exposing 
his life to danger, as an old Latin interpreter of Puteanus 
renders it, “ Parabolatus de anima sud.” In the same 
sense these Parabolani of the primitive Church, we are now 
speaking of, had their name from their boldly exposing their 
lives to danger in attendance upon the sick in all infectious 
and pestilential distempers. 


Secr. 4,.—Some Laws and Rules concerning their Behaviour. 


I shall only observe further of them, that being commonly, 
according to their name, men of a bold and daring spirit, 
they were ready upon all occasions to engage in any quar~ 
rel, that should happen in Church or State, As they seem 
to have done in the dispute between Cyril, the bishop, and 
Orestes, the governor of Alexandria ; which was the reason, 
why Theodosius, by his first law, sunk their number to 
five hundred, and put them under the inspection of the 
Prefectus Augustalis, and strictly prohibited them from 
appearing at any public shows, or in the common council 
of the city, or in the judge’s court, unless any of them had 
a cause of his own, or of the whole body, as their syndic, 
to prosecute there ; and then he must appear single without 
any of his order or associates to abet him. And though 
he not long after revoked this law as to the former part, 
allowing them to be six hundred, and the bishop to have 
the choice and cognizance of them; yet in all other respects 
he ordered it to stand in its full force, still prohibiting them 
to appear in a body upon any of the foresaid? occasions. 
And Justinian made this law perpetual by inserting it into 
his own Code; which shows, that the civil government 
always looked upon these Parabolani as a formidable body 
of men, and accordingly kept a watchful eye and strict 
hand over them: that, whilst they were serving the Church, 
they might not do any disservice to the State, but keep 
within the bounds of that office, whereto they were ap- 
pointed. 





1 Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 3. De Episc.leg. 18. Hi sexcenti viri reyerendissi- 
mi Sacerdotis preeceptis ac dispositionibus obsecundent; reliquis, que dudum 
late legis forma complectitur super his Parabolanis, vel de spectaculis, vel 
de judiciis, ceterisque {sicut jam statutum est) custodiendis. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Catechists. 


Sect. 1.—Catechists no distinct Order of the Clergy, but chosen out of any 
other Order. 

I have hitherto discoursed of such particular orders of the 
ecclesiastics in the primitive Church, as were destinated 
precisely to some particular office and function: but there 
were some offices which did not require a man to be of any 
one distinct order, but might be performed by persons of 
any order; and it will be necessary I should give some ac- 
count of these also, whilst I am treating of the clergy of 
the Church. The first of these I shall speak of is the ca- 
techist, whose office was to instruct the catechumens in the 
first principles of religion, and thereby prepare them for 
the reception of baptism. This office was sometimes done 
by the bishop himself, as is evident from that passage in St. 
Ambrose, where he says,! “Upon a certain Lord’s-Day, 
after the reading the Scriptures and the sermon, when the 
catechumens were dismissed, he took the Competentes, or 
candidates for baptism, into the baptistery of the Church, 
and there rehearsed the creed ta them.” This was on 
Palm-Sunday, when it was customary for the bishop him- 
self to catechize such of the catechumens as were to be 
baptized on Easter-Eve. Theodorus Lector? takes notice of 
the same custom in the eastern Churches, when he tells us, 
“ that before the time of Timothy, bishop of Constantinople, 
the Nicene Creed was never used to be repeated publicly 
in that Church, except only once a year, on the great day 
of preparation, the day of our Lord’s passion, when the 
bishop was wont to catechise.” At other times presbyters 
and deacons were the catechists. St. Chrysostom per- 


formed this office, when he was presbyter of Antioch, as 
ane eneeemeeemeeeemeanee neem 

? Ambros. Ep. 33. Post Lectiones atque Tractatum, dimissis Catechume- 
nis, Symbolum aliquibus Competentibus in Baptisteriis tradebam Basilice. 
*Theodor. Lector, Collectan, lib. ii. p. 563. Td otuBorov drat ra trac 
AsyOusvov Tpdrepoy éy TH ayia mapaoxery ré Seis wdOec, Tp KAD Ter 
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appears from one of his Homilies,! which is inscribed, 
Karnyxnoig moog Tec péAovrac pwrtilesda, A catechism or 
onstruction for the candidates of baptism. Deogratias was 
catechist when he was deacon of Carthage; as we learn 
from St. Austin’s book,? De Catechizandis Rudibus, which 
he wrote at his request, to give him some assistance in per- 


forming his duty. 


Sect. 2.—Readers sometimes made Catechists. 


Nor was it only the superior orders that performed this of- 
fice ; but sometimes persons were chosen out of the inferior 
orders to do it. Optatus was but a reader in the Church of 
Carthage, and yet Cyprian made him catechist, or as it is in 
his phrase,? “ Doctor Audientium,”’—the master of the 
hearers, or lowest rank of catechumens. Origen seems to 
have had no higher degree in the Church, when he was first 
made catechist at Alexandria; for both Eusebius* and St. 
Jerom® say, he was but eighteen years old, when he was 
deputed to that office; which was at least seven years be- 
fore he could be ordained deacon by the Canons of the 
Church. 


Srct. 3.—Why called Navrodéyou by some Greek Writers. 


The author under the name of Clemens Romanus seems 
to have had regard to this, when comparing the Church to 
a ship, and the clergy to the officers in it, he plainly dis- 
tinguishes the catechists from the bishop, presbyters, and 
deacons, saying, “'The bishop® is to resemble the TMowpeve, 
or Pilot; the presbyters the Navra:, or mariners ; the dea- 
cons the Tofyapyo, or chief rowers; the catechists the 
NavroAdyor, or those whose office it was to admit passen- 
gers into the ship, and contract with them for the fare of. 
their passage. ‘This was properly the catechist’s duty, to 





1 Chrys. Hom. 21. ad Popul. Antiochen. 2 Aug. de Catechizand. 
Rudibus. c. 1. tom. iv. p.295. Dixisti quod sepe apud Carthaginem, ubi Dia« 
conus es, ad te adducantur, qui fide Christiana imbuendi sunt, &e. : 
8 Cypr. Ep. 24. al. 29. Optatum inter Lectores Doctorem Audientium consti- 
tuimus. 4 Buseb. lib. vi.c. 3. 5 Hieron. de Scriptor. in Origine, 
Decimo octavo etatis sue anno KaTnXAsEwy opus aggressus, &e. i 
®Clem. Ep. ad Jacob. n, 14. 
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show the catechumens the contract they were to make, and 
the conditions they were to perform, viz. repentance, faith, 
and new obedience, in order to their admittance into the 
Christian ship, the Church, in which they were to pass 
through this world to the Kingdom of Heaven. Upon this 
account the catechists were termed NavroAdyor, and as such 
distinguished from bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Co-~ 
telerius! says he found a Greek MS. in one of the French 
King’s libraries, where the same comparison is made, 
and cited out of the Constitutions, in these words: “The 
Chureh is ltke a ship; Christ is the governor; the bishop, 
the pilot; the presbyters, the mariners; the deacons, the 
chief rowers; the catechists, or Nautalogi, the orders of 
subdeacons and readers.” So that it is. evident the eate- 
‘chists were sometimes chosen out of the inferior. orders; 
when any of them were found duly qualified to discharge 
the duties of that function. And this will be the less won- 
dered at by any one that considers, that the deaconesses, 
whilst their order was in being, were required to be @ sort 
of private catechists to the more ignorant and rustic women 
catechumens; which I need not stand to evince here, be- 
cause I have done it heretofore in speaking of the offices, 
which belonged to that order. See book ii. chap. 22. 
sect. 9. 


Secr. 4.—Whether all Catechists taught publicly in the Church. 


But in all these cases there is one thing to be diligently 
noted,—that this sort of catechists were not allowed to in- 
struct their catechumens publicly in the Church, but only 
in private auditories appointed particularly for that purpose. 
Valesius* observes this in the case of Origen, and rightly 
concludes it from the Invective of Demetrius, bishop: of 
Alexandria, against Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
Theoctistus, bishop of Caesarea, who had authorized Origen 


SC Tec Sr td psi denntinamensininlisnnsesrspnenesnonumseesisinicenie 


‘Coteler. Not, in Constit. Apost. lib. ti. c. 57. p. 263. ”Boucew » éxkAnota 
yni 6 pev yuBepyarng isiv 6 Xpisdc. d & mpwpede, 6 bmioxomoc. dt vadros, dt 
mpeaBbrepor. Oe roixapyot, de Sedkovor, dx vavrodsyot, Td THY dvayvusiy & 
UmNpETOY Tdypa. * Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. vi. c. 19. It, Hallier, 
de Hierarch, Eccles, lib. ic. 7. p. 66, : 
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to preach puklicly in the Church, when as yet he was no 
presbyter. This accusation had been ridiculous, had he 
himself given Origen the same power before, when he was 
catechist at eighteen years of age, at Alexandria. Ruffin, 
indeed, in his Translation of Eusebius, says positively, 
“that Demetrius gave him authority to catechise and teach 
publicly in the Chureh.”! But that is an interpolation and 
false paraphrase of Eusebius’s words, who says no sueh 
thing, but only,? “ that Demetrius, bishop of the Church, 
had committed to his care the office of catechizing,” or (as 
we may render it,) “ the catechetic school,” where probably 
for some time he also taught grammar, and other human 
learning. That there were such sort of catechetic schools 
adjoining to the Church in many places, is evident from a 
novel? .of the Emperor Leo, who calls them “ Karnygueva,” 
and says, “they were a sort of buildings belonging to the 
Church.” It might be the baptistry, as St. Ambrose ealls 
it, or any other places set apart for that purpose. 


Sor. 5:—Of the Succession in the Catechetie School at Alexandria. 


Such a school as this we may suppose that to have been, 
wherein Origen and so many other famous men read cate- 
chetic lectures at Alexandria. Eusebius* says, “ Panteenus 
taught in this school, Anno 181; and that it was a school of 
sacred learning from ancient custom long before, and that 
it continued so to be to his own time.” St. Jerom deduces 
its original from St. Mark, the first founder of the Church of 
Alexandria, telling us, “ that Pantenus® taught Christian 
philosophy at Alexandria, where it had been the custom of 
old always to have ecclesiastical doctors from the time of 





'Ruffin. lib. vi. ¢. 3. Demetrius - - - Catechizandi ei, id est, docendi 
Magisterium in Ecclesia tribuit. 2 Kuseb. lib. vi.c. 38. “Aur pévp 
rye Te xarnyeiy StarprPhc bxd Anunrpie r& THE ExKAnoiag mpoeswrog émere- 
THappEvnC. 3ZLeo. Novel.73. In Ecclesiarum Ceenaculis, que promis- 
euum vulgus carnysmeva vocare solet. Vid. Con. Trull.c..97. Balsamon. 
Zonar. in Loc. *Buseb. lib. v. c. 10. ‘Hyéiro rnvicatra the roy 
misov durod dvarpiBijc Mavrarvog’ & apyaie tee OWackadsie rv tepwv A6ypy 
map abroic ovveswdroc’ 6 & cig Npas Tapareiverat. 5 Hieron. de Serip 
tor. c. 36. Pantzenus Stoicee Secte Philosophus, juxta quandum Veterum in 
Alexandria consuetudinem, ubi 4 Marco Evangelisté semper Ecclesiasticé 
fuere Doctores - + - Docuit sub Severo Principe, &c. 
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St. Mark.” Where, by ecclesiastical doctors, he does not 
mean the bishops and presbyters of the Church (which 
were originally in all Churches as well as Alexandria) but 
the doctors of Christian philosophy in the catechetic school; 
whereof there had been a succession from the first founda- 
tion of the Church. And the succession was continued for 
some ages after: for Clemens Alexandrinus! succeeded Pan- 
teenus; and Origen,? Clemens; Heraclas,? Origen; and 
Dionysius,* Heraclas. After whom some® add Atheno- 
dorus, Malchion, Athanasius, and Didymus. And the 
author of the Greek Synodicon; published by Pappus, says,® 
Arius taught in the same school before he broached his he- 
resy. It were easy to recount many other such school sat 
Rome, Cesarea, Antioch, &e. but I shall have another 
occasion to speak of these, when I come to consider the 
encouragement that Christian emperors gave to schools of 
learning and the professors of liberal arts and sciences. 
What has here been suggested upon this head, may suffice 
at present to show what was the office of the catechist; and 
what the use of catechetical schools in the Church. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Ecclesiecdici and Defensores, or Syndics of the Church. 


Secr. 1.—Five Sorts of Defensores noted, Two whereof only belonged 

to the Church. 

ANOTHER office, which will deserve to’ be spoken of in 
this place, because it was sometimes, though not always, 
managed by the hands of the clergy, is that of the Defen- 
sores ; for the understanding of which, it will be necessary 
in the first place to distinguish between the civil and eccle- 
siastical defensors. For Gothofred thinks, there were in all, 
four sorts of them, viz. The Defensores Senatis, Defensores 
Urbium, Defensores Ecclesiarum, and Defensores Paupe- 








1 Kuseb. lib. vi. ¢. 6 * Id. lib. vi. ¢. 19. 3 Hieron. 
de Scriptor. in Origene. Euseb. lib. vi. ¢. 26. * Kuseb. lib. vi. 
c. 29, ° Hospin, de Templis lib, iii. c. 5, 6 Synodicon 
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rum. But he might have added one more, which Ulpian? 
calls Defensores rerum publicarum, whose office was to 
be a sort of proctors or syndics in managing the public: 
causes of that corporation, or company of tradesmen, to 
which they belonged; which sort of defensors were first — 
instituted by Alexander Severus, as Lampridius? tells us in 
his life. The Defensores Civitatum, or, as they are othewise 
called, Defensores Plebis, were a sort of Tribunes of the 
people; one of their chief offices being to defend the poor 
plebeians against the insults and oppressions of the great 
and wealthy citizens. Now, in imitation of these, I presume 
the ecclesiastical defensors were instituted, as both their 
name and office seem plainly to imply. 


‘ Secr. 2.—Of the Defensores Pauperum. 

The defensors of the poor had much the same employ- 
ment in the Church, as the Defensores Plebis had in the 
State: for if any of the poor, or virgins, or widows, belonging 
to the Church, were injured or oppresed by the rich, it was 
the business of these defensors, as their proctors or advo- 
cates, to see them righted, and to solicit the magistrate — 
that they might have justice done them. This is evident, 
from the decree made in the fifth council of Carthage, Anno 
401; which is also inserted into the African Code, and is 
to this purpose; “That,* forasmuch as the Church was 
incessantly wearied with the complaints and afflictions of 
the poor, it was unanimously agreed upon by them in coun- 
cil, that the emperors should be petitioned to allow defen- 
sors to be chosen for them, by the procurement and appro- 
bation of the bishops, that they might defend them from the 
power and tyranny of the rich. 


Srcr.3.—Of the Defenseres Ecclesia, their Office and Function. 
As to the other sort of defensors called, Defensores 
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i Digest. lib. xlix. tit. 4. leg. i. 2 Lamprid. Vit. Alexand. Cor- 
pora omnium Constituit, Vinariorum, Lupinariorum, Caligariorum, et omnino 
omnium artium; hisque ex sese Defensores dedit. 8Con. Carth. 
y. c.9. Ab Imperatoribus universis visum est postulandum, propter afflictionem 
pauperum, quorum molestiis sine intermissione fatigatur Ecclesia, ut defen- 
sores eis, adversus potentias divitum, cum episcoporum provisione delegentur. 
Vid. Cod. Eccles. Afr. Can. 75. 
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Ecclesia, (whom I speak of separately, because Gothofred » 
makes a distinetion between them, though others take them 
to be the same,) their office did as plainly resemble that of 
the other sort of of civil defensors, called, Defensores Rerum 
publicarum: for, as those were the proctors and syndics 
of their respective companies, to manage the public con- 
cerns of their societies at law upon all emergent occasions ; 
So, these did the same for the Church, whose syndics they 
were, being employed to solicit the cause of the Church, or 
any single ecclesiastic, when they were injured or oppressed, 
and had occasion for redress in a civil court; or if they 
were not remedied there, they were to addre&s the empe-. 
rors themselves in the name of the Church, to procure a 
particular precept in her favour. Thus Possidius? tells us in 
the Life of St. Austin, “that when the cireumcellions in 
their mad zeal had plundered and slain some of the catholic 
clergy, the defensor of the Church prosecuted them at law 
for the fact, that the peace of the Church might no more 
be disturbed or impeded.” Inthe like manner weread in the 
first council? of Carthage, “ that it being a thing against the 
imperial laws for any layman to impose a secular office 
upon a clergyman; if any such injury was offered to the 
Church,” it is said, “the affront might be redressed, if the 
defensors of the Church did not fail in their duty:” which 
plainly implies, that it was the business of the defensors to 
see the rights of the Church, that were settled upon her by 
law, truly maintained; and if any encroachments were 
made upon them, they were to prosecute the aggressors 
and invaders, before the magistrates, and execute the 
sentence, which they gave in favour of the Church. ” It is 
further observable, from a law of Arcadius and Honorius, 
recited in the next paragraph, that in case of necessity, 
they were likewise to make application to the emperors, 
and bring their mandate to the inferior judges, when they 


" Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 12. De qua re, ne pacis Ecclesix amplius impediretur 
profectus, Defensor Ecclesia inter Leges non siluit, &c. 2 Con. 
Carth. i.e. 9. Ipsis non liceat Clericos nostros eligere Apothecarios vel 
Ratiocinatores.— Quod si injuria Constitutionis Imperatoriz Clericos inquie- 
tandos putaverint, si Defensio Ecclesiastica nos non deridet, pudor publicus 
vindicabitur, 
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could not otherwise have justice done them. By a canon 
of the council of Chalcedon, defensors are also empowered. 
to admonish such idle monks, and clerks as resorted to the 
royal city of Constantinople, without any licence or commis- 
sion from their bishops; and if after admonition they con- 
tinued still to loiter there, the same defensors were to 
expel them thence by force,’ and cause them to return to 
their own habitation. It appears also from Justinian’s laws,’ 
that the defensors, together with the Gconomz, were made 
a sort of superintendents over the Copiate, or great body 
of deans, whose business was to attend at funerals, as has 
been showed" before; the defensors were charged with 
the care of these, both in reference to their revenues and 
persons. They were likewise to make inquiry, whether 
every clerk, belonging to the Church, carefully attended the 
celebration of morning and evening service in the Church 5. 
and to inform the bishop of such as neglected, that they 
might be proceeded against with ecclesiastical censures.3 
These were the chief, if not the only offices of the defen- 
sors in the primitive Church. For as to any spiritual power 
or jurisdiction over the clergy, they had none; nor were 
they as yet admitted to hear criminal causes, great or little, 
in the bishop’s name. But these things were devolved upon 
them in later ages, as Morinus* shows at large in a long 
dissertation upon this subject, to which I refer the inquisitive 
reader, contenting myself to give such an account of the 
defensor’s office and power, as I find it to have been in the 
ages next after their institution. 


Srcr. 4.—Of their Quality ;—whether they were Clergymen or Laymen. 


The next inquiry must be into their quality ;—whether 
they were of the clergy or laity ? For learned men are not 
agreed about this. Petavius® says, they were always lay- 
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men; but Morinus,' and Gothofred,? with much better rea- 
son, eaten! the contrary; that at first they were generally 
chosen out of the clergy, till, for some particular reasons, 
it was thought most proper to have advocates-at-law to 
discharge this office in the African Churches. This change 
was made about the year 407, when the African fathers in 
the council of Carthage? petitioned the emperor Honorius, 
“that he would give them leave to choose their defensors 
out of the Scholastici, or advocates-at-law, who were actu- 
ally concerned in pleading of causes; that so they who 
took upon them the defence of the Churches, might have 
the same liberty as the provincial priests were used to have, 
to go upon necessary occasion into the judge’s consistory, 
or council-chamber behind the veil, and there suggest what 
they thought necessary to promote their own cause, or ob- 
viate the plots of their adversaries.” | In answer to this pe- 
tition, Honorius shortly after published a law, wherein he 
granted them liberty to make use of such advocates for 
their defensors as they desired; for he decreed*< that 
whatever privileges were specially obtained of the empe-— 
ror, relating to the Church, should be intimated to the 
judges, and executed, non per coronatos, not by clerg ymen, 
(as Gothofred rightly explains it,) but by advocates-at-law.” 

So that now it was no longer necessary, that. the defensors 
should be of the clergy; but the office was frequently en- 
trusted in the hands of laymen. Which is further evident 
from:an Epistle of Pope Zosimus, who lived about the same 
time; for he says,® “The defensors of the Church were 





1 Morin, Ibid, Exer. xvi. c.6. n. 16. ® Gothofred. Not. in Cod. 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epis. leg. 38. 3 Con. African. vulg6 dic- 
tum. can. 64.. Placuit ut petant Legati a. gloriosissimis Imperatoribus, ut 
- dent facultatem Defensores constituendi Scholasticos, qui in actu sunt, vel in 
munere Defensionis causarum; ut more Sacerdotum Provinciz, iidem ipsi qui 
Defensionem Ecclesiarum susceperint, habeant facultatem pro negotiis Eccle- 
siarum, quoties necessitas flagitaverit, vel ad obsistendum obrepentibus, vel 
ad necessaria suggerenda, ingredi Judioom Secretaria. Vid. Cod, Can. Afr. 
Gr. Lat. c. 97, et Con, Milevitan. c. 16, to the same purpose. * Cod. 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2, de Epis, leg. 38. Ut queecunque de nobis ad Eccle- 
siam tantim pertinentia, specialiter fuerint impetrata, non per Coronatos, sed 
ab Advocatis, eorum arbitratu, et Judicibus innotescant, et sortiantur effec- 
tum, &c, ® Zosim. Ep. i.c. 3. Defensores Ecclesia, qui ex Laicis fiunt, 
supradicta observatione teneantur, si meruerint esse in Ordine Clericatis. 
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chosen out of the laity, and might afterward, if they were 
deserving, be ordained among the clergy.” Yet after this, 
we find the defensors, in some places, continued still to be 
of the clergy: for Morinus shows, that in the first session 
of the council of Chalcedon, there is frequent mention made 
of one John, a presbyter and defensor;! as also, in many 
Epistles of Gregory the Great, the defensors of the Roman 
Church are said to be of the clergy. To which I shall add 
a fragment of Theodorus Lector, taken out of Damascen,? 
which speaks of one John, as both deacon and defensor of 
the Church of St. Stephen, at Constantinople, in the time 
of Anastatius, the emperor, which was in the beginning of 
the sixth century. From all which it is very evident against 
Petavius, that the defensors were sometimes chosen out cf 
the clergy, and not always made of advocates or laymen. 


Sect. 5.—The “Exducor and ’ExrAnotékduco. among the Greeks the same 

with the Defensors of the Latin Church. 

T must not omit to acquaint the reader, that what the 
Latins call Defensores, the Greek Church commonly calls 
*Exdexoe and ’ExxAnorékducor, which signify the same as de- 
fensors; though Gothofred,? without any just reason, makes 
a difference between them. For not only their offices and 
powers are described to be the same, but also whenever 
the Greeks have any occasion to speak of the Latin defen- 
sors, they give them the name of ”Exéd:cor; as may be seen 
either in the Code of the African Church,‘ published by 
Justellus, or that which the Greeks commonly call the 
council of Carthage, published by Ehinger,> and Dr. Beve- 
rege,® in the Pandects. But whether Ilposarne be another 
Greek name for a defensor, is not so certain. The word is 
only found once used by Epiphanius,” who speaking of one _ 
Cyriacus, styles him Kuoraxoe Tgosdrne, which Petavius 
renders, Cyriacus defensor, He seems indeed to have had 
some office in the Church, because he is joined in the sub- 


1 Con. Chalced. Act.-i. 2Vid. Damascen. Orat. iii. de Imagin, 
p- 799, et Fragment, Theod. Lector. edit, 2 Vales. p.588. Iwavyne didkovog 
R exducog TH tvayde duce TZrepave, &e, 3 Gothofred. Not. in Cod, 
Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 38. * Cod. Can. Eccles. Afr. c. 75 et 97, 
5 Con. Carth, Gr. ap. Ehinger. c. 76 et 99. © Con. Carth, ap, Bevereg. 
c. 78 et 100, 7 Bpiph, Her. 72. Marcel.n, 10. 
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scription of a letter with the clergy, presbyters, deacons, 
subdeacons, and readers: but whether that be a sufficient 
reason to, make him a defensor, I must leave the judicious 
reader to determine. 


Sect. 6.~Chancellors and Defensors not the same in the Primitive Church. 


There is one thing more must be resolved before I dis- 
miss this subject; that is, whether chancellors and defen- 
sors were the same in the primitive Church? In answer to 
which I say, it is very plain they were not; because the 
first time we find any mention of the office of chancellors 
in the Church, they are expressly distinguished from the 
*Exduxor, or defensors ; and that is in the Novel of Heraclius, 
made in the beginning of the seventh century, where, deter- 
mining the number of ecclesiastical officers, that were to be 
allowed in the great Church of Constantinople, he says, 
“there should be two syncelli, twelve chancellors,’ ten 
defensors, twelve referendaries, forty notaries, and twelve 
sceuophylaces, whereof four to be presbyters, six deacons, - 
and two readers.” It is not very easy to determine what 
the office of these chancellors was at that time; but it is 
very evident, however, from this, that they were not the 
same with the defensors. They, who are acquainted with 
the civil law, know that the Cancellarii in the civil courts 
were not judges, but officers attending the judge in an in- 
ferior station; which appears evidently from a title in both 
the Theodosian and Justinian Code? De adsessoribus et 
domesticis et cancellariis judicum. Hottoman and Accur- 
sius take the mfor actuaries or notaries; but Gothofred,? in 
his learned notes upon the Theodosian Code, proves at 
large, out of Cassiodore and Agathias, that they were the 
Custodes Secretarit, the guards of the judge’s consistory, and 
called Caneellari, because they stood ad cancellos, at. the 
vatls or barriers which separated the seeretum from the rest 
of the court. So that their office then was not to sit as 





1 Heraclius Novel. ii. ap. Leunclay. Just. Gr. Rom. tom. i. p. 79: 
Kaykedagige oé sic o8, éxdixee sic t. 2 Cod. Theod. lib. i. tit. 12, Cod 
Justin. lib. i, tit. 51. ® Gothofred Com. in Cod. Theod. lib.i, tit. 12, 
de Adsessorib. leg. 3. 
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judges or assessors, but only to attend the judges, and 
keep peace and good order under him. And if this was the 
condition of the Cancellari: in the state, it is probable they 
had some such office in the Church in the time of Heraclius, 
who first mentions them ; but what that office was I am not 
able to determine any further, save only that it was not the 
same with that of the defensors of the Church. 


Sect. 7.—Whether the Defensor’s Office was the same with that of our 
modern Chancellors. 


It may be asked then,—whether the office of our mo- 
dern chancellors has any relation or resemblance to that of 
defensors in the ancient Church? There are some learned 
men, who make them altogether the same. Bp. Beve- 
rege derives the authority of them both from the same 
fountain; for he says,' “‘ the defensors heard and deter- 
mined causes in the bishop’s name, and those not only, 
that related to the poor, who sought the patronage of 
the Church ; but also, when presbyters and deacons had any 
controversy with any other, whether of the clergy or laity, 
they might bring their action before the Ipwréd.cog, or 
defensor.’ Whence he concludes, that chancellors of 
later ages are the very same ecclesiastical officials as the 
defensors of the primitive Church. It were to be wished, 
that that learned person had given us ancient records for 
that power, which he ascribes to the old defensors ; for then 
they would have looked more like chancellors under 
another name. But indeed the authorities he alleges are 
all modern, such as Papias’s Glossary, and Balsamon’s 
Meditata, and the Catalogues of Officials in the Church of 
Constantinople, which were written several ages after the 
first institution of defensors, and in times when the Protec- 
dicus among the Greeks was become an officer of great 
authority and power. So that though the power of chan- 
cellors might be much the same as that of the” ExécKcac 
among the modern Greeks; yet that it was altogether the 
same with the ancient defensors, seems not hitherto to be 
solidly proved; since the business of the ancient defensors 
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was not to do the office of judges, but of advocates-at-law, 
to defend the rights of the poor, and the liberties of the 
Church, against all aggressors and invaders. But if any 
can show, from ancient: records, that the defensors had a 
larger power, he will very much oblige the world with such 
a discovery. Inthe mean time, the reader will pardon me 
for not ascribing to them greater powers than I had ‘autho- 
rity to do. The matter is curious, and may exercise the 
pens of learned men, and be the subject of further disqui- 
sition and inquiry. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the GEconomi. 


Szcr. 1.—The @conomi instituted in the Fourth Century. The Reasons of 
their Institution. ? 

In the writings of the fourth and fifth centuries we fre- 
quently meet with an officer in the Church, styled by the 
Greeks! "Oxcovduoc, and by the Latins? C'conomus, or 
Prepositus Domus, as it is in St. Austin.’ His office was 
to manage the revenues of the whole diocese, under the 
inspection of the bishop. For anciently, as I have showed 
elsewhere,’ the whole revenue of the Church was intrusted 
in the hands of the bishop, to be divided among the clergy 
and poor of the Church by his direction and appointment ; 
and in managing this affair he commonly made use of his 
archdeacon, as a proper assistant to ease himself of the 
great burthen and incumbrance of it. But upon the general 
conversion of heathens, and the consequent augmentation 
of every diocese, and Church-revenues, both the bishop 
and his archdeacon had business enough of another nature 
to take up the greatest part of their time: and then it was 
found necessary to institute officers on purpose, and set 
them over this affair, under the name of conomi, or stew- 
ane eens de ON. ORS DORM OE ats ined uh ug MAL at 
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ards of the Church. Morinus! thinks they were instituted 
to avoid suspicion; and in some Churches there is. no 
question but it was so; for in the remaining fragments of 
the council of Tyre, Anno 448, which are inserted into the 
Acts of the council of Chalcedon, we find that Ibas, bishop 
of Edessa, being aecused by some of his clergy for em- 
bezzling the revenues of the Church, is obliged to pro- 
mise, that for the future the revenues should be managed 
by Giconomi, or stewards, chosen out of the clergy, after 
the manner of the great Church of Antioch. And it is not 
improbable, but the like accusation being brought against 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, in the council of Chalee- 
don, was the reason, that moved that council to make a 
general decree in this matter, “ that forasmuch as they 
were informed, that in some Churches the bishops alone 
administered the ecclesiastical revenues without any stew- 
ards, they now ordained, that every Church, having a bishop, 
should also have? a steward of her own clergy, to. manage 
the revenues of the Church by the direction of the bishop: 
that so there might be witnesses of the right administration 
of them ; and by that means neither the Church’s goods be 
embezzled, nor any scandal or reproach brought upon the 
priesthood.” But then I cannot think this was the case of 
all Churches: for these canons were made plainly against 
such bishops as managed the revenues of the Church, 
“Audorupo.,” as the canon words it, without either arch- 
deacon or Ciconomus to attest the fidelity of their manage- 
ment. But in such Churches, where bishops took the assis- 
tance of their arehdeacon, this could not be the reason for 
setting up the office of the Gfconomus ; because suspicion 
of mismanagement was provided against, as well by the 
testimony of an archdeacon, as any other officer that could 
be appointed. And therefore I have assigned a more 
general, and as I take it, a truer reason for the institution 
of this office in the Church. 





1 Morin. de Ordinat. Eccl. par. iii. exerc. 16. c. 5. n. 3, 2 Con. 
Chalced. Act. 9. 3 Con. Chalced. c. 26. "Edogéy macay ’Exc\noiay 
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Secr. 2.—Always to be chosen out of the Clergy. 


And that, which further confirms my opinion, is, that the | 
Ciconomi, as wellas the archdeacons, were always to be 
chosen out of the clergy. For so those canons of the 
councils of Tyre and Chalcedon, already cited, plainly di- 
rect; and for any thing, that appears to the contrary, this 
was the constant practice of the Church. We find in 
the Acts of the council of Ephesus,! which are inserted 
also mto the council of Chalcedon, one Charisius styled 
both presbyter and Giéconomus of the Church of Philadel- 
phia. And Liberatus? speaks of one John, who was Gico- 
nomus of Alexandria, and presbyter of Tabennesus, a 
region belonging to Alexandria. Possidius tells us in the 
Life of St. Austin,? “ that he always made one of his clergy 
the Prepositus Domus, (as he calls him) whose office was 
to take care of the Church-revenues, and give an account 
of what he received and expended, when it was demanded 
of him.” And to the same purpose Socrates* says of Theo- 
philus, bishop of Alexandria, “ that having advanced two 
monks to the honour of the clergy, he made them the 
Ciconom: of the Church.” So that it was both the rule 
and practice of the Church to take the Geonomi out of 
some of the clergy, and we never meet with any instance 
or order to the contrary; which argues plainly, that the 
true reason for devolving this office upon them, which for- 
merly belonged to the archdeacons, was no other than that 
because of a multiplicity of business the archdeacons now 
could not so well attend it. 


Secr. 3.—Their Office to take care of the Revenues of the Church, especi- 
ally in the Vacancy of the Bishopric. 


What the office itself was, appears from what has already 





1 Con. Ephes. in Act. 1. Con, Chalced. tom. iy. p. 292. Charisius Pres- 
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been said: to which I shall only add one thing; that, by 
the authority of the council of Chalcedon,! the Giconomus 
was to continue in his office during the vacancy of the 
bishopric, and to look after the income of the Church, that 
it might be preserved safe for the succeeding bishop; which 
canon, some not improbably think, was designed to prevent 
delays in filling of vacant sees; that no metropolitan, or 
interventor, under whose care the vacant Church was, 
might lie under any temptation to defer the election of a 
new bishop, in hopes of enriching himself from the reve- 
nues of the Church. But whether this was the reason or 
not, it certainly argues, that these men were generally per- 
sons of extraordinary credit and worth, since the Church 
could securely repose so great a confidence in them. 


Secr. 4.—The Consent of the Clergy required in the Choice of them. ‘ 


And indeed all imaginable care was taken in their elec- 
tion, that they should be persons of such a character: to _ 
which purpose some canons required, that they should 
be chosen by all the clergy; as particularly Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria,? in his Canonical Epistle, gives a 
direction in that case. Which provision was but reason- 
able; for since all the clergy had a common concern in the 
revenues of the Church, which were their livelihood and 
subsistance, it was fit the Giconomus, to whose care the 
revenues were committed, should be chosen by common 
consent, that he might be a person without exception, and 
no one have reason to complain, that he was injured or 
defrauded of his dividend or portion. 


CHAP. XIII. 


A brief on of some 1e other Inferior Officers in the Church. 


Secr. 1.—Of the Tierpeivsavdiicts or Mansionarit. 


BesipE the officers already mentioned, there were in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries some few others, whose names are | 
not very commonly met with; and therefore I shall but just 
hint the signification of them, and not spend my time in any 

curious inquiries about their offices and employments. The 

same canon! of the council of Chalcedon, which speaks of 
the Giconomus and Defensor, mentions also another officer 

belonging to the Church, who is styled [apayovapio¢ in 

the language of that council. But the translators and 

critics are not agreed upon the meaning of the word. The 

ancient translation of Dionysius Exiguus renders it Mansio- 

narius, and explains that, in a marginal reading, by Ostzarzus, 

or door-keeper of the Church. And indeed this was the 

office of the Mansionarius in the Roman Church, about the 

time when Dionysius Exiguus lived. For Gregory, the 

Great, not long after in one of his Dialogues,? speaking of 
Abundius Mansionarius, gives him also the title of Custos 

Ecclesig ; and in another Dialogue he makes it the office 

of the Mansionarius? to light the lamps or candles of the 

Church. Yet notwithstanding this the best learned of the 

modern critics give another sense of the Greek name Ilapa- 

povagic. Justellus* explains it by Villicus, a bailiff, or 

steward of the lands. Bishop Beverege® styles him Rerum 

Ecclesiasticarum Administrator, which is the same. And 

their opinion is confirmed by Gothofred, Cujacius, Suicerus, 

Vossius, and many others, whose judgment in the case may 

be sufficient to decide the controversy, till the reader sees 

better reason otherwise to determine him. 


Secr. 2.—Of the Custodes Ecclesiarum, and Custodes Locorum Sanctorum : 
and how those differed from each other. 
‘ The civil law takes notice of another sort of officers, who 
are called Custodes Ecclesiarum, and Custodes Locorum 
Sanctorum ; which though some writers confound together, 
yet Gothofred makes a distinction between them. The 
Custodes Ecclesiarum were either the same with the 
Ostiarii, or order of door-keepers ; or else with those called 
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Seniores Ecclesia, which, as I have ‘showed! in another 
place, were much of the same nature with our church- 
wardens and vestry-men. But the Custodes Locorum Sanc- 
torum were the keepers of those particular places in Palzes- 
tine, which, if Gothofred judges right, had more peculiarly 
the title of Loca Sancta, holy places, because they were a 
sort of memorials of our Saviour; such as Bethlehem, the 
place of his nativity; and Mount Golgotha, the place of | 
his crucifixion; and his grave or monument, which was the 
place of his resurrection; and Mount Olivet, the place of 
his ascension. These places were frequently visited by 
Christians in those ages, as appears from Eusebius, Gregory 
Nyssen, St. Jerom, and several others, whom the reader, 
that is curious in this matter, may find quoted by Gothofred,? 
who maintains, “ that upon that very account those places 
had a sort of guardians or keepers assigned them, under 
the title of Custodes Locorum Sanctorum.” | But however 
this matter be, it is certain they had such an employment in 
the Chureh, as in the eye of the law was reputed a religious 
service; and accordingly they were entitled to the same 
privilege? as the ecclesiastics had, to be exempt from perry 
sonal tribute, in regard to this their employment; as appears 
from a law of Theodosius the Great, by whom this immunity 
was granted them, 


Sect, 8.—Of the Scewophylaces, or Ceimeliarche, 


Next to these, for the similitude of the name and office, 
I mention the Sceuophylaces, or, as they were otherwise 
called, KeyyAtwv pvdaxec, keepers of the Kendra, that is, 
the sacred vessels, utensils, and such precious things, as 
were laid up in the sacred repository of the Church. This 
was commonly some presbyter; for Theodorus Lector* 
says, Macedonius was both presbyter and Sceuophylax of 








1 Book ii. chap. xix, sect. 19, 2 Gothofred. Not. in Cod. Th. lib. xvi. 
tit. 2, leg. 26, 8 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit,2, de Epis. leg. 26. Universos, 
quos constiterit Custodes Ecclesiarum esse, vel Sanctorum Locorum, ac reli- 
giosis obsequiis deservire, nullius adtentationis molestiam sustinere decerni- 
mus. Quis enim eos capite. censos patiatur esse devinctos, quos necessarid 
intelligit supra memorato obsequio mancipatos ? - * Theodor. Lector, 
lib. ii. 
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the Church of Constantinople ; and Sozomen,' before him, 
speaking of the famous Theodore, presbyter of Antioch, 
who suffered martyrdom in the days of Julian, styles him 
“ @uAaka tov Keyunrlwy, keeper of the sacred utensils ;’ and 
says, “‘ he was put to death because he would not deliver 
up, what he had under his custody, to the persecutors.” It 
will not be improper to give this officer also the name of 
Chartophylax and Custos Archivorum, because the rolls.and 
archives are reckoned part of the sacred repository of the 
Church. Whence Suicerus? observes, that in Photius the 
names Scewophylax and Chartophylax are given to the 
same person. But I must. note, that the modern Greeks 
have a little changed this office, and added powers to it, 
which did not belong to it in the primitive Church. For 
now, as Balsamon® informs us, the Chartophylax acts as 
the patriarch’s substitute, excommunicating, censuring,, and 
licensing the ordinations of presbyters and deacons, and 
sits as supreme ecclesiastical judge, under the patriarch, in 
many other cases relating to the Church; which are things 
we do not find belonging to the office of a Scewophylax in 
the primitive ages. 


Secr. 4.—Of the Hermeneute, or Interpreters. 


Epiphanius takes notice of another sort of officers in the 
Church, to whom he gives the name* of ‘Eounvevrat, inéer- 
preters, and says, “ their office was to render one language 
into another, as there was occasion, both in reading the 
Scriptures, and in the homilies that were made to the 
people.” That there was such an office in the Church ap- 
pears. further from the Passion of Procopius, the martyr, 
published by Valesius,® where it is said, “that Procopius 
had three offices in the Church of Seythopolis: he was 
reader, exorcist, and interpreter of the Syriac tongue.” 





1 Sozom. lib. v. c¢.8. _ §% Suicer. Thesaur. tom. ii. p- 971, 
8 Balsam. Not. ad Can. 9. Con. Nic. 2. * Epiph. Expos. Fid. n. 21, 
‘Eopnvevrai yiooneg tig yMOocav, ey rate advayveceaw, i iv rate 
Tpocopirtarc. ° Acta Procop. ap. Vales. Not. in Euseb. de Martyr. 
Palwstin. c. 1. Thi Ecclesia tria Ministeria prebebat, unum in legendi officio, 
alternm in Syri interpretatione sermonis, et tertium adversus Demones mands 
impositione Consummans. 
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conceive the office was chiefly in such Churches, where the 
people spake different languages; as in the Churches of 
Palestine, where probably some spake Syriac, and others 
Greek; and in the Churches of Afric, where some spake 
Latin, and others Punic. In such Churches there was oc- 
casion for an interpreter, that those, who understood not the 
language in which the Scriptures were read, or the homilies 
preached, might receive edification by having them imme- 
diately rendered into a tongue which they did  under- 
stand. So far was the primitive Church from encouraging 
ignorance, by locking up the Scriptures in an unknown 
tongue, that she not only translated them into all lan- 
guages, but also appointed a standing office of interpreters, 
who were vivd voce to make men understand what was read, 
and not suffer them to be barbarians in the service of God ; 
which is a tyranny that was unknown to former ages. 


Sect. 5.—Of the Notarit. 


Another office, that must not wholly be passed over,’ 
whilst we are upon this head, is that of the Notarit, or 
Exceptores, as the Latins called them; who are the same 
that the Greeks call "OEvypapor, and Taxvyodpoi, from their 
writing short-hand by characters, which was necessary in 
the service they were chiefly employed in. For the first 
use of them was to take in writing the whole process of the 
heathen judges against the Christian martyrs, and minutely 
to describe the several circumstances of their examination 
and passion; what questions were put to them; what 
answers they made; and whatever passed during the time 
of their trial and suffering. Whence such descriptions 
were called, Gesta Martyrum, the acts and monuments of 
the martyrs; which were the original accounts, which every 
Church preserved of her own martyrs. The first institution 
of these Notarii into a standing office at Rome, Bishop 
Pearson! and some other learned persons think, was under 
Fabian in the time of the Decian persecution. For in one 





1 Pearson. de Succession. Epis. Rom. Dissert. i. c. 4. n. 3. Fell. Not. in 
Cyp. Ep, 12. 
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of the most ancient Catalogues! of the bishops of Rome, 
Fabian is said to have appointed seven subdeacons to in- 
spect the seven notaries, and see that they faithfully col- 
lected: the acts of the martyrs. But though it was no stand- 
ing office before, yet the thing itself was always done by 
some persons fitly qualified for the work; as appears from 
the ancient Acts of Ignatius and Polycarp, and several 
others, which were written before Fabian is said to have in- 
stituted public and standing notaries at Rome, In after 
ages, these notaries were also employed in writing the Acts 
of the councils, and taking speeches and disputations, and 
whatever else passed in the synod. Thus Eusebius? notes, 
“that Malchion’s dispute with Paulus Samosatensis in the 
couneil of Antioch was recorded, as it was spoken, by the 
notaries, who took it from their mouths :” and Socrates says 
the same* of the disputation between Basilius Ancyranus, 
and Photinus, in the council of Sirmium. We read, also, of 
a sort. of notaries in councils, whose office was to recite all 
instruments, allegations, petitions, or whatever else of the 
like nature was to be offered or read in council. And these 
were commonly deacons, aud sometimes a presbyter was 
the chief of them, and thereupon styled Primicerius Nota- 
riorum ; as in the Acts of the general councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon? there is frequent mention of Aetius, deacon 
and notary, and Peter, presbyter of Alexandria, and chief of 
the notaries, Primicerius Notariorum. There were also 
notaries, that were employed to take the discourses of fa- 
mous and eloquent preachers from their mouths; by which 
means, Socrates® observes, many of St, Chrysostom’s ser- 
mons were preserved, and some of Atticus, his successor, 
Bishops also had their private ‘Yroygagsic, which some call 
notaries; but Valesius® reckons them. in the quality of 
readers. Whatever they were, Athanasius served in this 
en heed 
1 Catalog. Rom. Pontif. in Fabian. Hic fecit sex vel septem Subdiaconos, 
ui scptem Notariis imminerent, ut Gesta Martyrum fideliter colligerent. 


* Huseb. lib. vii.c. 29. ’E TLINMELSMEVOY TAXVYOMdwY, 3 Socrat. lib. ii, 
c.30.  "OSvypddwy rac pwvae duroy yeuborrwr. * Con. Ephes. Act, 
i, in Actione 1. Con, Chalced. tom. iv, p. 292, ° Socrat. lib. vi. ec. 4. 
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office, as “Yroypadevc, under Alexander, and Proclus-under 
Atticus, as Socrates ! informs us. 


Sect. 6.—Of the Apocrisarii or Responsales. 


The curious reader, perhaps, will find several other of 
these lesser offices, which he will think might come into 
this catalogue; but that I may not seem too minute in small 
matters, I will only add one office more, which is that of 
the Apocrisarii or Responsales. These were a sort of réesi- 
dents, in the imperial city, in the name of foreign Churches 
and bishops, whose office was to negociate, as proctors, at 
the emperor’s court, in all ecclesiastical causes, wherein 
their principals might be concerned. The institution of the 
office seems to have been in the time of Constantine, or not 
long after, when, the emperors being become Christians, 
foreignChurches had more occasion to promote their suits at 
the imperial court than formerly. However, we find it 
established by law im the time of Justinian; for in one of 
his Novels? it is ordered, “ that forasmuch as no bishop was 
to be long absent from his Church without special com-- 
mand from the emperor; if, therefore, any one had occasion 
to negociate any ecclesiastical cause at court, he should 
prefer his petition, either by the Apocrisarius of bis Church, 
whose business was to act in behalf of the Church, and 
prosecute her affairs; or else by the Giconomus, or some 
other of his clergy, sent on purpose to signify his request.” 
It does not, indeed, appear from that law, that these Apo- 
erisarit were of the clergy, but from other writers we may 
easily collect it. For Liberatus* says, “ Anatolius, a dea- 
con of Alexandria, was Apocrisarius, or resident for Dios- 
corus, his bishop, at Constantinople, by which means he 
gained a favourable opportunity of being chosen bishop of 
Constantinople upon the death of Flavian.” And Kvagrius* 








1 Socrat. lib: vii. c. 17 et 41. 2Justin. Novel. yi. c. 2. Sancimus, si 
quando propter Ecclesiasticam occasionem inciderit necessitas, hanc aut per 
eos quires agunt sanctarum Kcclesiarum (quos Apocrisarios vocant) aut per 
aliquos Clericos huc destinatos, aut CEconomos sues notam imperio facere, &c. 
SQiberat. Breviar. c. 12. Ordinatus est pro eo (Flaviano) Anatolius Dia- 
conus, qui fuit Constantinopeli Apocrisayius Dioscori. 4 Kvagr. lib, iv. 
c. 88. Taig droxpicesw “Apacsiag 'Emioxore duxoveiro, &e. 
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observes the same of Eutychius, “that, from being Apoeri- - 
sarius to the bishop of Amasia, he was immediately ad- 
vanced to be bishop of the royal city after Mennas:” which 
seems plainly to imply, that he was one of the clergy be- 
fore, since it does not appear, that he was promoted per 
saltum. I must further observe, that, in imitation of these 
Apocrisarii in the Church, almost every monastery had 
their Apocrisarii likewise, whose business was not to reside 
im the royal city, as the former did, but to act as proctors 
for their monastery or any member of it; when they had 
occasion to give any appearance at law before the bishop, 
under whose jurisdiction they were. This is clear from 
another of Justinian’s Novels,! which requires the ascetics 
in such cases to answer by their Apocrisari or Responsales. 
And these were sometimes also of the clergy, as appears from 
the Acts of the fifth general-council, where one Theonas? 
styles himself presbyter and Apocrisarius of the monastery 
of Mount Sinai. The Latin translator calls him Ambasiator, 
which is not so very proper, yet it In some measure ex- 
presses the thing; for as Suicerus® observes, in process of 
time the emperors also gave the name of Apocrisari to 
their own embassadors, and it became the common title of 
every legate whatsoever; which I the rather note, that the 
reader may distinguish these things, and not confound the 
civil and ecclesiastical sense of the name Apocrisarius to- 
gether. And thus much of the inferior orders and offices 
of the clergy in the primitive Church. 





1 Justin. Novel. 79. c. 1. 2 Con. 5. Gen. Act. 1. in Libell. Monachor. 
Syrie Secunde, tom. v. p. 116, Oewvd¢g rpeoBirepoc, § aroxouordpiog r& ayie 
épeg Suda. 8Suicer. Thesaur, tom. i. p. 456. 
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BOOK IV. 


OF THE ELECTIONS AND ORDINATIONS OF THE 
CLERGY, AND THE PARTICULAR QUALIFICA= 
TIONS OF SUCH AS WERE TO BE ORDAINED. 


CHAP, I. 


Of the several ways of Designing Persons to the Ministry, 
an the Apostolical and Primitive Ages of the Church. 


Scr. 1.—Four several Ways of Designing Persons for the Ministry. Of the 
First Way, by casting Lots. 

Havine thus far given an account of all the orders of the 
clergy in the primitive Church, both superior and inferior, 
together with the several offices and functions, that were 
annexed to them,—I now proceed to consider the rules and 
methods, that were observed in setting apart fit persons for 
the ministry, especially for the three superior orders, which 
were always of principal concern. And here, in the first 
place, it will be proper to observe, that in the apostolical 
and following ages there were four several ways of designing 
persons for the ministry, or discovering who were most fit 
to be ordained; the first of which was by casting lots; the 
second by making choice of the first fruits of the Gentile 
converts; the third by particular direction and mspiration 
of the Holy Ghost ; and the last in the common and ordinary 
way of examination and election. The first method was 
observed in the designation of Matthias to be an Apostle, as 
we read Acts i. 23, 26. where it is said, “that the disciples 
themselves first appomted two, Joseph called Barsabas, and 
Matthias; and then praying to God, that he would show 
whether of those two he had chosen, they gave forth their 
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lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias.” St. Chrysostom! 
says, “they used this method, because as yet the Holy 
Ghost was not descended on them, and they had not at 
this time the power of choosing by inspiration; and there- 
fore they committed the business to prayer, and left the 
determination to God.” The author of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, under the name of Dionysius,’ fancies, that God 
answered their prayer by some visible token: but if so, this 
had not been choosing by lot, as the Scripture says it was, 
but a quite different method of election. However inter- 
preters generally agree, that there was something extraor- 
dinary in it: Dr. Lightfoot? thinks Matthias had no other 
ordination to his Apostleship ; for the Apostles did not give 
him any ordination by imposition of hands after this, as 
they did to presbyters afterwards; and that, if true, was 
extraordinary indeed. Others reckon the extraordinariness 
ofit to consist in the singular way of electing and designing 
him to that office by lot; for they say* all ecclesiastical 
history scarce affords such another instance: and I confess 
there are not very many, but some few there are, which show, 
that that method of electing was not altogether so singular 
as is commonly imagined. For in Spain it was once the 
common practice, as may be concluded from a canon® of 
the council of Barcelona, Anno 599, which orders, “ that, 
when a vacant bishopric is to be filled, two or three shall 
be elected by the consent of the clergy and people, who 
shall present them to the metropolitan and his fellow- 
bishops, and they, having first fasted, shall cast lots, leaving 
the determination to Christ the Lord ; then he, on whom the 
lot shall fall, shall be consummated by the blessing of con- 
secration.” There is nothing different in this from the 
first example, save only that in this there is express men- 
tion of a consecration afterward, which is not in the history 
of Matthias; and yet perhaps there might be a consecration 
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‘Chrys. Hom. v. in 1 Tim. "_? Dionys. Eccl. Hier. c. v. p. 367. 
3 Lightfoot. in Act. 1. 26. * Dodwel. Dissert. 1. in Cypr.n. 1%. 
® Con. Barcinon. c. 3. tom. v. p. 1606. Duobus aut tribus, quos ante con- 
sensus Cleri et Plebis elegerit, Metropolitani judicio ejusque Coepiscopis 
presentatis, quem sors, prmeunte jejunio, Christo Domino terminante, 
monstrayerit, Benedictio consecrationis accumulet. 
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in his case too, though not expressly mentioned; but I leave 
this to further inquiry. 


Sect. 2.—The Second Way by making Choice of the First-fruits of the Gen- 
tile Converts. : 

The second way of designation was by making choice of 
the first-fruits of the Gentile converts to be ordained to the 
ministry. For these expressing a greater zeal than others, 
by their readiness and forwardness to embrace the Gospel, 
were generally pitched upon by the Apostles, as best qua- 
lified for propagating the Christian religion in the world. 
Clemens Romanus, in his epistle’ to the Corinthians says, 
“the Apostles in all countries and cities, where they 
preached, ordained their first converts bishops and deacons, 
for the conversion of others; and that they had the direc- 
tion of the Spirit for doing this.” And hence the author, 
that personates the same Clemens, in his pretended Epistle 
to James, bishop of Jerusalem, giving him an account of 
the reasens that moved St. Peter te ordain him, says, “ it 
was because he was chief of the first-fruits of his converts 
among the Gentiles.” Some compare this to the nght of 
primogeniture among the ancient patriarchs, which intitled 
the first-born to the priesthood; and I will not deny but 
there might be something of allusion in it; but then the 
parallel will not hold throughout; for in the latter case it 
was not any natural right, but personal merit attending their 
primogeniture, that intitled the first converts to the Chris- 
tian priesthood, 


Secr. 3.—The Third Way by particular Direction of the Holy Ghost. 


Which will appear further by considering, that many of 
them were ordained by the particular direction of the Holy 
Ghost. For so the words, AoxtudZovreg ro Tlveduari, in 
Clemens Romanus may be understood, to signify the Spirit’s 
pointing out the particular persons, whom he would have 





1 Clem. Rom. Ep. 1. n. 42. Kara ydpac& moXetc KNpPUooOYTEC, KaASisavoy 
rac drapxac dutay, Soxdlovrec tw Ivedpare etc émioxdmec % Otacdvec 
TOY peddOvroy TisEvE. 2 Pseudo-Clem. Ep. ad Jacob. ap. Coteler. 
tom. i. p. 606, Sb yap di ipa rév cwlopsvwn eviiy e KoeitTwy aTrapyy. 
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to be ordained; which I observed to be the third way of 
designation of persons to the ministry; very usual in those 
primitive times of the Church. Thus Timothy was chosen 
and ordained, “ according to the prophecies that went before 
of him.” 1 Tim. i, 18; whence his ordination is also called, 
“ the gift that was given him by prophecy,” 1 Tim. iy. 14. 
In regard to which, the ancient interpreters,Chrysostom! and 
Theodoret say, “he had not any human vocation, but was 
chosen by divine revelation, and ordained by the direction 
of the Spirit,” Clemens Alexandrinus in his famous Homily, 
entitled, Quis Dives salvetur, observes the same of the 
clergy of the AsiaticChurches, whom St. John or dained after 
his return from the isle of Patmos; he says, “they were 
such as were signified or pointed out® to him by the Spirit,” 
I know indeed Combefis? puts a different sense upon these 
words, and says, “the designation here spoken, of, means 
not any new or distinct revelation, but I know not what 
divine predestination of the persons; or elsetheir ordination 
itself, which was the seal or consignation of the Spirit; 
and that there is no authority for the common sense, which 
interpreters put upon this passage.” But as he owns his 
notion to be singular, and contrary to the sense of all other 
learned men; so it is evidently against matter of fact and 
ancient history, which affords several other instances of 
the like designations in the following ages. I will givean 
instance or two out of many. Eusebius 4 says “Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem, was chosen kur avoxaduw, by reve- 
lation, and an oracular voice, which signified to some asce- 
tics of the Church, that they should go forth out of the 
gates of the city, and there meet him, whom God had 
appointed to be their bishop ;” which was this Alexander, a 
stranger from Cappadocia, coming npon other business to 
Jerusalem. He was indeed bishop of another place before, 
but his translation to the see of Jerusalem was wholly by 
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? Chrys. et Theod. in 1 Tim. 1, 18, : ? Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. lib, 
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divine direction, which is the thing I allege it for. We 
have another such instance in the election of Alexander, 
sirnamed Carbonarius, bishop of Comana, mentioned by 
Gregory Nyssen in the Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
“This Alexander was aGentile philosopher, and very learned 
man, who upon his conversion to Christianity, that he 
might avoid observation, and follow his philosophical 
studies with the greater privacy, in his great humility be- 
took himself to the trade. of a collier, whence he had the 
name of Carbonarius.. Now it happened, upon the va- 
cancy of the bishopric of Comana, that the citizens sent to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus to desire him to come and ordain 
them a bishop; but they not agreeing in their choice, one, 
by way of jest and ridicule, proposed Alexander, the col- 
lier; who being discovered! by special revelation to Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus to be a man of extraordinary virtues 
and worth, who had submitted to that contemptible calling 
only to avoid being taken notice of, and being found, upon 
a due inquiry, to be the man he was represented to be, 
was thereupon unanimously chosen by all the Church to be 
their bishop, and immediately ordained by St. Gregory. Cy- 
prian often speaks of this divine designation, in the case of 
Celerinus? and Aurelius,? when they were but to be 
ordamed readers. And he says also, “he had a divine 
direction* to translate Numidicus from another Church 
to the Church of Carthage.” And Sozomen® tells us, 
from Apollmarius, “that Alexander, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, appointed Athanasius his successor by divine com- 
mand. For some time before his death it was signified to 
him by divine revelation, that no one should succeed him 
but Athanasius; and therefore when he lay upon his 





1Nyssen, tom. iii. p. 562. 2 Cypr. Ep. 34. al. 39. ad Cler. Carth. 
Referimus ad vos Celerinum Fratrem nostrum---Clero nostro non humana 
Suffragatione, sed divina dignatione conjinctum. Qui cim consentire dubi- 
taret, Ecclesiz ipsius admonitu et hortatu iu visione per noctem compulsus 
est, ne negaret nobis suadentibus, &c. ~ $Id. Ep. 33. al. 38. Expect- 
anda non sunt testimonia humana, cum precedunt divina suffragia. * Id. 
Ep. 35. al. 40. Admonitos nos et instructos sciatis dignatione divina, ut 
numidicus Presbyter adscribatur Presbyterorum Carthaginiensium numero, 
5 Sozom. lib. ii. c. 17, AXéEavdpoc diadoxoy auré karéhurev ASavaouy. Oslac 
moosakcow im aurov ayayar thy Wigoy, &c. 
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death-bed, he called Athanasius by name, who was then 
absent, and fled for fear of being made bishop; and another 
of the same name, who was present, answering to the call, 
he said nothing to him, but called Athanasius again; which 
he did several times, whereby it was at last understood, 
that he meant the Athanasius, that was fled ; to whom, though 
absent, he then prophetically said, Thinkest thou that 
thou art escaped, Athanasius? No; thou art not escaped.” 
It were easy to add many other instances of the like nature, 
but these are sufficient to show against Combefis, that in 
those early ages men were sometimes designed to the mi- 
nistry by particular divine revelation and prophecy, or else 
the ancients themselves were wonderfully deceived. Whilst 
I am upon this head, I must suggest two things further :— 
First, that a dove’s lighting upon the head of any man at an 
election was usually taken for a divine omen; and com- 
monly the person, who had that sign, was looked upon as | 
pointed out by the Spirit, and accordingly chosen before 
all others, as having a sort of emblem of the Holy Ghost. 
Eusebius observes,! it was this that turned the election 
upon Fabian, bishop of Rome, and gave him the preference 
before all others, though he was a stranger. “No one, 
at first, thought of choosing him; but a dove being’ 
observed by the people to settle upon his head, they 
took it for an emblem of the Holy Ghost, which here- 
tofore descended upon our Saviour in the form of a dove ; 
and thereupon, with one consent, as if they had been 
moved themselves by the Holy Ghost, they cried out 
*A€wrv, he was worthy; which was the word then used 
to signify their consent; and so, without more ado, they 
took him and set him upon the bishop’s throne.” The elec- 
tion of Severus, bishop of Ravenna, and that of Euortius, 
bishop of Orleans, were determined the same way; as Blon- 
del? has observed out of their lives, in Surius; and the 
inquisitive reader may furnish himself with other instances 
from his own observation. The other thing I would sug- 
gest is, that sometimes an accidental circumstance was so 
providentially disposed, as to be taken for an indication of 
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the divine will, and approbation of an election. Sulpicius 
Severus makes this observation particularly upon a circum- 
stance, that happened in the election of St. Martin, bishop 
of Tours. Some of the provincial bishops, who were met 
at the place, for very unjust reasons opposed his election ; 
and more especially one, whose name was Defensor, was a 
violent stickler against him. Now it happened, that the 
reader, who was to have read that day, not being able to get 
in due time to his place, by reason of the press and crowd- 
ing of the people, and the rest being ina little confusion 
upon that account, one of those that stood by, taking up a 
book, read the first verse that he lighted upon, which hap- 
pened to be those words of the 8th psalm, “‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise, 
because of thine enemies, that thou mightest destroy the 
enemy and defensor.” For so it seems the vulgar Gallican 
translation then read it,—Ut desiruas inimicum et defenso- 
rem. These words were no sooner read, but the people 
gave a shout, and the adverse party were confounded. “And 
so,” says our author,! “ it was generally believed, that this 
psalm was read by divine appointment, that Defensor, the 
bishop, might hear his own work condemned, whilst the 
praises of God were perfected in St. Martin, out of the 
mouths of babe and sucklings, and the enemy was at once 
both discovered and destroyed.” By what has been said, 
the reader now will be able to judge of the meaning of the 
ancients, when they speak of particular divine designations 
of persons to the ministry of the Church. 


Sxcr. 4.—The Fourth Way by Common Suffrage and Election. 


The fourth and last way of designation was by the ordi- 
nary course of suffrage and election of the Church: the 
method of which in general was.so accurate and highly 
approved, that one of the Roman emperors, though an 
‘heathen, thought fit to give a great character and enco- 
mium of it, and propose it to himself as an example proper 








1 Scyer. Vit. S. Martin. c.7. p. 225. Ita habitum est, divino nutu Psalmum 
hunc lectum fuisse, ut testimonium operis sui Defensor audiret, quia ex ore in- 
fantium atque lactentium in Martino Domini laude perfecta, et ostensus pariter 
et destructus est inimicus. 
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to be imitated in the designation and choice of civil officers 
for the service of the empire. For so Lampridius! repre- 
sents the practice of Alexander Severus; “ whenever he 
was about to constitute any governors of provinces, or re- 
ceivers of the public revenues, he first proposed their 
names, desiring the people to make evidence against them, 
ifany one could prove them guilty of any crime ; but if they 
accused them falsely, it should be at the peril of their own 
lives; saying, it was unreasonable, that, when the Christians 
and Jews did this in propounding those, whom they or- 
dained their priests and ministers, the same should not be 
done in the appointment of governors of provinces, in whose 
hands the lives and fortunes of men were entrusted.” This 
argues, that all imaginable care was taken in the election 
of Christian ministers, since their practice in this respect 
has. such ample testimony from the heathens. And indeed 
all modern writers agree upon the matter in general, that 
anciently elections were made with a great deal of caution 
and exactness: but as to the particular methods, that were 
used, men are strangely divided in their accounts of them; 
by which means there is no one subject has been rendered 
- more intricate and perplexed than this of elections, which 
has even frighted some from attempting to give an account 
of it. But I must not wholly disappoint my readers through 
such fears, and therefore I shall briefly acquaint them with 
the different sentiments of modern authors, who have 
handled this subject, and then clear what I take to be the 
true state of the case, from evident proofs of ancient history, 
which shall be the business of the next chapter. 


CHAP. II. 
A more particular Account of the ancient Method and 
Manner of Elections of the Clergy. 


Sect. 1.—The different Opinions of Learned Men concerning. the People’s 
Power aneiently in Elections. 


Tue grand question in this affair, upon which learned 
men are so much divided, is concerning the persons, who 
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had a right to vote in the elections of the clergy. Some 
think the people were never allowed any other power, save 
only to give their testimonials to the party elected, or to 
make objections, if they had any just and reasonable excep- 
tions, against him; so Habertus,! and Sixtus Senensis,? 
and Bellarmin$ Others say the people were absolute and 
proper electors, and that from apostolical right, which they 
always enjoyed for a succession of manyages. This opinion 
is advanced, and with great show of learning asserted. by 
Blondel* against Sancta Clara, and the rest of the other 
opinion. De Marca’ takes a middle way between those two 
extremes; he says, “ the people had as much power an- 
ciently as any of the clergy below bishops;” that is, their 
consent was required in the promotion of a bishop, as well 
as their testimony; yet he will not allow this to be called 
electing: for the designation, election, or judgment, he 
says, still belonged only to the metropolitan together with 
the synod of provincial bishops. And though we read 
sometimes of their giving their vote or suffrage; « yet 
that,” he says, “is only to be understood of suffrage of 
consent, not the suffrage of election.” But Mr. Mason, in 
answer to Pamelius, who had advanced something of this 
notion before De Marca, rejects this as a deluding distinction, 
and asserts, “ that the people had properly a voice or suf- 
frage of election,” and he quotes Bishop Andrews’ for the 
same opinion. Yet he does not carry the point so high, as 
to maintain with Blondel, that it was of unalterable right, 
but left by God as a thing indifferent, to be ordered by the. 
discretion of the Church, so all things be done honestly 
and in order. And this seems to have been the opinion of 
Spalatensis,? Richerius,? Justellus,° Suicerus, and some 
other learned men of both Churches. Others there are, who 





1 Habert. Archieratic. p. 436. ® Sixt. Biblioth. lib. v. Annot. 118, 
3 Bellarm. de Clericis, lib.i. ¢. 7. * Blondel. Apol. p. 379, &e: 
5 Marca de Concord. lib. viii. c. 2. n.2. _& Mason Consecrat. of Bishops, 
lib. iv. c.4. p. 159, 160. ” Andrews Resp. ad Apol, Bell. c. 13. p. 313. 
Presentia Plebis. apud Cyprianum includit testimonium de vita, nec excludit 
suffragium de persona. ° Spalat, de Repub, lib. iii. c. 3, n. 42. ° 
® Richer. Hist. Con. lib.i. c. 12. n. 18. p. 389, 10 Justel. Not. in 
Can. 6. Con. Chalced. . 
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distinguish between the times preceding the council of 
Nice, and those that followed after; for they think, what- 
ever power was allowed the people in the three first ages, 
was taken away by that council, and the councils of Antioch 
and Laodicea, that followed not long after. So Schelstrate* 
in his Dissertations upon the council of Antioch, where he 
quotes Christianus Lupus and Sirmond for the same opinion. 
But this is exploded as a groundless fiction, not only by 
Spalatensis? and bishop Pearson,? but also by Richerius,* 
Cabassutius,® Valesius,é Petavius,’ De Marea,’ and other 
learned persons of the Roman communion, who think the 
fathers of the Nicene council made no alteration in this 
matter, but left all things as they found them. Some again 
distinguish between the election of bishops and the other 
clergy, and say, “the people’s consent was only required 
im the election of bishops, but not in the promotion of the 
inferior clergy.” So Cabassutius,® and bishop Beverege,!? 
who reckons this so clear a point, that there is no dispute 
to be made of it. Yet Valesius disputes it, and asserts the 
contrary, “that anciently presbyters were not to be 
ordained by the bishop without the consent of the clergy 
and people.” Bishop Stillingfleet, who is one of the last 
that has considered this matter, gives us his sense in these 
following observations. First, “ That the main ground of 
the people’s interest’? was founded upon the Apostle’s 
canon, ‘ that a bishop must be blameless and of good re- 
port; and therefore,” he says,!° “ the people’s share and 
concern in elections, even in Cyprian’s time, was not to give 
their votes, but only their testimony concerning the good or 
ill behaviour of the person.” Secondly, “ That yet upon 
this the people assumed the power of elections, and thereby 
caused great disturbances and disorders in the Church.” 





1 Schelstr. Not. inCan.19. Con. Antioch, 2 Spalat. de Repub. 
lib. iii. ¢. 3, n. 12, ° Pearson. Vind. Ignat. par. i. c. 11. p. 324. 
# Richer. Hist. Con. tom. i. ¢.2.n.7. ® Cabassut. Notit. Con. c. 17. 
p- 83. 6 Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. vi. ¢. 43. 7 Petav. Not. in 
Synes. p.56. 8 Marca de Concord. lib. viii. c. 8. n. 4. ® Cabassut. 
Notit. Con. ¢. 36. p. 196. 10 Bevereg. Not. in Can. 6. Con. Chaleed, 

* 1 Vales. in Euseb, lib. vi. ¢. 43. Presbyteri olim ab Episcopo ordinari non 
poterant sine consensu Cleri et Populi. * Stillingfleet. Unreason. of - 
Separat. par. 3. n. 25, p. 312. '3 Thid. p. 316, 317, 
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Thirdly, “ That to prevent these, many bishops were ap- 
pointed without their choice, and canons made for the bet- 
ter regulating of them.” Fourthly, «That when there were 
Christian magistrates, they did interpose as they thought. 
fit, notwithstanding the popular claim, in a matter of so 
great consequence to the peace of Church and State.” 
Fifthly, “That upon the alteration of the government of © 
Christendom, the interest of the people was secured by 
their consent in parliaments; and that, by such consent, the 
nomination of bishops was reserved to princes, and the pa- 
tronage of livings to particular persons.” In this great 
variety of judgments and opinions of learned men, it will 
be no crime to dissent from any of them; and therefore I 
shall take the liberty to review their opinions, and express 
impartially what I take to be agreeable, or disagreeable in 
any of them, to ancient history, and the rules and practice of 


the Church. 


Sect. 2.—The Power of the People equal to that of the Inferior Clergy 

in the Election of a Bishop. 

And here, first of all, it will be proper to observe, that 
there was no one universal unalterable rule observed in all 
times and places about this matter; but the practice varied 
according to the different exigencies and circumstances of 
the Church; as will evidently appear in the sequel of this 
history. In the mean time, I conceive the observation, 
made by De Marca, thus far to be very true: “That what- 
ever power the inferior clergy enjoyed in the election of 
their bishop, the same was generally allowed to the people, 
or whole body of the Church, under the regulation and con- 
duct of the metropolitan and synod of provincial bishops.” 
For their power, whatever it was, is spoken of in the very 
same terms, and expressed in the same words. Some call 
it consent; others suffrage or vote; others election or 
choice; but all agree in this, that it was equally the con- 
sent, suffrage, vote, election, and choice both of clergy and 
people. Thus Cyprian observes’ of Cornelius, “That he 





I Cypr. Ep. 52. al. 55. ad Antonian, p. 104. Factus est Cornelius Episco- 
pus---De Clericorum pené omnium testimonio, de Plebis, que tum adfuit, 
Suffragio. 
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was made bishop by the testimony of the clergy, and suf- 
frage of the people ;” where it is evident the words  testi- 
mony and suffrage are equally ascribed both to clergy and 
people. Socrates,’ speaking of the election of Chrysostom, 
says, ‘‘he was chosen by the common vote of all, both 
clergy and people.” And Theodoret describes the election 
‘of Eustatius, bishop of Antioch, after the same manner, 
when he tells us,? “he was compelled to take the bishoprie 
by the common vote of the bishops and clergy, and all the 
people.” Siricius® styles this “the election of the clergy 
and people ;” and Celestin,* “ the consent and desire of the 
clergy and people ;” and Leo,®“ both the consent, and elec- 
tion, and suffrage or votes of the people ;” who adds, also, 
“that im case the parties were divided in their votes, then 
the decision should be referred to the judgment of the me- 
tropolitan, who should choose, him who had most votes, 
and greatest merit to recommend him.” From all which, 
and many other passages, that might be alleged to the same 
purpose, it is very evident, that the power of the clergy and 
people was equal in this matter, and that nothing was chal- 
lenged by the one, that was not allowed to the other also. 


Sect. 3.—This Power not barely Testimonial, but Judicial and Elective. 


And hence it appears further, that this conjunctive power 
of clergy and people was not barely testimonial, but, as 
bishop Andrews and Mr. Mason assert, “a judicial and ef- 
fective power, by way of proper suffrage and election ;” 
and that as well in the time of Cyprian as afterwards, For 
Cyprian speaks both of testimony and suffrage belonging to 
both clergy and people ; and says further,® “that that is a 
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Ep. 68. al. 67. ad Fratr. Hispan. p. 172. Ordinatio: justa et legitima que 
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just and legitimate ordination, which is examined by the 
suffrage and judgment of all, both clergy and people.” So 
that they were then present at the choice of their bishop, 
not merely to give testimony concerning his life, but, as 
bishop Andrews words it, to give their vote and suffrage in 
reference to his person. Which observation will be further 
evidenced and confirmed by proceeding with the account of 
several rules and customs generally observed in these 
elections. 


Sxcv. 4.—Eyidences of this Power from some ancient Rules and Customs of 
the Church. As first, that no Bishop was to be obtruded on an Orthodox 
People without their Consent. 


One of these was, that no bishop was to be obtruded on 
any orthodox people against their consent. I say, an or- 
thodox people; for in case the majority of them were he- 
retics or scismatics, the practice was different, as will be 
showed hereafter: but where they were all Catholics, and 
could agree upon a Catholic and deserving bishop, they 
were usually gratified in their choice, and no person was to 
be put upon them against their inclination. Sometimes, » 
the bishops in synod proposed a person, and the people ac- 
cepted him: sometimes, again, the people proposed, and 
the bishops consented; and where they were unanimous in 
a worthy choice, we scarce ever find they were rejected. 
If they were divided, it was the metropolitan’s care to unite 
and fix them in their choice, but not to obtrude upon them 
an unchosen person. This we learn from one of Leo’s 
Epistles, where he gives us at once both the Church’s 
rule and practice, and the reasons of it. “In the choice of 
a bishop,” says he, “let him be preferred, whom the clergy 
aad people do unanimously agree upon and require ; if they 
be divided in their choice, then let the metropolitan give 
‘preference to him, who has most votes and most merits :— 
always provided, that no one be ordained against the will 





1Leo. Ep. 84.c.5. Si in aliam forté personam partium se vota diviserint, 
Metropolitani judicio is alteri preferatur, qui majoribus et studiis juvatur et 
-meritis: tantim ut nullus invitis et non petentibus ordinetur, ne Plebs invita 
Episcopum non optatum aut contemnat, aut oderit, et fiat minus religiosa 
quam conyenit, cui non licuerit habere quem voluit. 
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and desire of the people, lest they contemn or hate their 
bishop, and become irreligious. or disrepectful, when they 
cannot have him, whom they desired.” The transgression of 
this rule was objected as ‘a great crime to Hilarius Arela- 
tensis, by the Emperor Valentinian the Third,’ “ that he 
ordained bishops in several places against the will and con- 
sent of the pedple, whom when they would not admit of, 
because they had not chosen them, he used armed force to 
settle them in their sees, introducing the preachers of 
peace by the violence of war.” Leo? objects the same 
thing to him, saying, “ That he ought to have proceeded by 
another rule, and first to have required the votes of the 
citizens, the testimonies of the people, the will of the gentry,. 
and the election of the clergy; for he that was to preside 
over all, was to be chosen by all.” This evidently shows, 
that the suffrage of the people was then something more 
than barely testimonial. 


Sect. 5.—Secondly. This further confirmed from Examples of the Bishops’ 
complying with the Voice of the People against their own Inclination. 


Another argument is, that in many cases the voices of 
the people prevailed against the bishops themselves, when 
they happened to be divided in their first proposals. Thus 
it happened in the famous election of St. Martin, bishop of 
Tours, which has been mentioned in the last chapter, sect. 
3. The people were unanimously for him; Defensor, with 
a great party of bishops, at first was against him; but the 
voice of the people prevailed, and the bishops complied 
and ordained him. Philostorgius gives us such another 
Instance. Demophilus, bishop of Constantinople, with 
some other bishops suspected of Arianism, meeting at 
Cyzicum, to ordain a bishop there, the people first made a 
protestation against them, “that unless they would ana- 
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'Novel. 24, ad Calcem. Cod. Theod. Indecenter alios invitis et repugnan- 
tibus civibus ordinavit. Qui quidem, quoniam non facilé ab his, qui non 
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quietis pacem predicaturos per bella ducebat. * Leo Ep. 89. ad Epise. 
Vien. Expectarentur cert vota Civium, testimonia Populorum, quéreretur 
Honoratorum arbitrium, electio Clericorum. . . . Qui preefuturus est omnibus 
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thematize publicly Aetius and Eunomius, both in word and 
writing, they should ordain no bishop there’:” and when 
they had complied to do this, they still insisted on their pri- 
vilege, “that no one should be ordained but one! of their 
own choosing ;” which was one, who, as soon as he was 
ordained, preached the Catholic doctrine of ‘the “Omogorov, 
that the Son was of the same substance with the Father. 
Ancient history will furnish the reader with many other 
instances of the like nature. 


Sect.6.—Thirdly. From the Manner of the People’s Voting at Elections, 


Another evidence of the people’s power in elections is 
the manner of their voting, or the way of giving their as- 
sent or dissent to the ordination of any.person; which was 
threefold. For either, first, they were unanimous in their vote 
for or against a man, and then their way was to express 
their mind by a general acclamation, crying out with one 
voice, "A&ioc, or Avaktoc, Dignus or Indignus, as the word 
then was, he 1s worthy or unworthy. Instances of which 
form the reader may find in St. Ambrose,” St. Austin,? Eu-_ 
sebius,* Philostorgius, * Photius,® the author of the Consti- 
tutions,’ and several others. Or else, secondly, they were 
divided in their choice; and then they expressed their dissent 
in particular accusations of the parties proposed, and sid- 
ings, and sometimes outrageous tumults. St. Chrysostom § 
reflects upon this way in his Books of the Priesthood, when 
he tells us, “that in those popular solemnities, which were 
then customarily held for the choice of ecclesiastical rulers, 
one might see a bishop exposed to as many accusations, as 
there were heads among the people.” And the account 
that is given not only by Ammianus Marcellinus,°® but by 
Socrates,” and the other historians, of the tumult raised at 
Rome in the election of Damasus, shows that the people 





1 Philostorg. lib. ix. c. 138. “Ov duréy ai Wipoe reoctrarroy. 
2 Ambr. de Dignit, Sacerd. c. 5. In Ordinationibus eorum clamant et dicunt, 


“ Dignus es,’ et ‘Justus es.” 8 Aug. Ep. 110. Dignus et Justus 
est, dictum est vicies. * Euseb. lib, vi. c. 29. Idvra Xaby - - -"Agvoy 
 2mpPonoar. 5 Philostorg. lib. ix. c. 10. 6 Phot. Cod. 256. p. 1414, 
7 Constit. Apost. lib. vili. c. 4. 8 Chrys. de Sacerdot. lib. iii. ¢. 15, 
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were indulged in something more than barely giving’ testi- 
mony, else they had hardly run into so great a heat and_ 
ungovernable tumult. There was also a third way of ex- 
pressing their consent, which was by subscribing the decree 
of election for greater security, that no party might pretend 
afterward that they had not given assent to it. Thus it was 
in the election of Meletius, bishop of Antioch, who was” 
chosen by common consent both of Catholics and Arians, 
each party presuming him to be of their own opinion. The 
election-paper was subscribed by all, Theodoret says, ! and 
put into the hands of Eusebius Samosatensis, which Con- 
stantius, when Meletius proved a Catholic, demanded to™ 
have had destroyed, but with all his menaces he could not 
extort it from him. St. Austin gives the like account? of 
the election of Eradius, his successor at Hippo, which for « 
some reasons he got done in his own life-time. He first: 
ordered the notaries of the Church to take the acclamations » 
of the people in writing, and then required all that could 
write to. subscribe the instrument themselves. And this 
was the common way, whenever the metropolitan could not 
be present at the election; then the decree of the whole 
Church was drawn up in writing, and carried to him for his 
consent and approbation. The remains of which custom 
may still be seen in the ancient Ordo Romanus,? where 
there is a form of a.decree, which the clergy and people » 
were to sig upon their choice of a bishop, and present it 
to the metropolitan and the synod, in order to his conse-: 
cration; in which case, if the metropolitan found him’ 
upon examination to be a person every way qualified, as” 
they represented him, he then confirmed and ratified their. 
choice, and so proceeded immediately to his ordination. ’ 
All which argues, that the people had something of a 
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'Theod. lib. ii. c. 31. * Aug. Ep. 110. A Notariis Ecclesie, sicut_ 
cernitis, excipiuntur que dicimus, excipiuntur que dicitis, et metis sermo; et 
vestre acclamationes in terram non cadunt. - - - - Hoc ad ultimum rogo; © 
ut gestis istis dignemini subscribere qui potestis. ®Ordo Rom, 
Biblioth. Patr. toma x. p. 104. Decretum, quod Clerus et Populus firmare ™ 
(al. formare) debet de electo Episcopo. - - - - Ut omnium nostram vota in” 
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decisive power in elections, and that their suffrage was not 
merely testimonial. . 


\ 


Sect. 7.—4thly. From the Use and Office of Interventors, _ 


This is further evident from the use and office of inter- 
ventors in the Latin Church, whose business was to pro- 
mote and procure a speedy election of a new bishop in any 
vacant see, as I have had occasion to show in another 
place.’ ‘For in the Roman and African Churches, upon the 
vacancy of a bishopric, it was usual for the metropolitan to 
grant a commission to some of his provincial bishops to go 
ta the vacant Church, and dispose the clergy and people 
to be unanimous in the choice of a new bishop; and when 
they were agreed, they petitioned the metropolitan by the 
interventor to confirm their choice, and with a synod of 
provincial bishops to come and ordain him, whom they had 
elected. Or else they drew up an instrument in writing, 
subscribed both by the interventor and themselves, and pre- 
sented the new elect bishop to the metropolitan, who or- 
dained him in his own Church. This was the practice of 
the Roman province in the time of Symmachus and Gregory 
the Great, as appears from their Epistles, which give direc- 

‘tions to the interventors, or visitors, as they call them, con- 
cerning their behaviour in the present case. “ Let no one,” 
says Symmachus,? “ draw up an instrument of election 
without the presence of the visitor, by whose testimony 
the agreement of the clergy and people may be declared.” 
And Gregory, writing to Barbarus, bishop of Beneventum 
and visitor of the Church of Palermo, bids him “‘ endeavour 
to make the clergy and people unanimous in their presen- 
tation of a worthy person to be their bishop, who could not? 








? Book ii. chap. xv. 2Symmach. Ep. 5. c. 6.. Decretum sine 
Visitatoris preesentia nemo conficiat, cujus testimonio Clericorum, ac Civium 
possit unanimitas declarari. 8 Greg. lib. xi. Ep. 16. Dilectio tua 


Clerum Plebemque ejusdem Ecclesie admonere festinet, ut, remoto studio, 
uno eodemque consensu talem sibi preeficiendum expetant Sacerdotem, qui et 
tanto ministerio dignus valeat reperiri, et venerandis Canonibus nullatenus 
respuatur. Qui dum fuerit postulatus cum solemnitate Decreti omnium. sub- 
scriptionibus roborati, vt dilectionis tue testimonio literarum, ad nos sacran- 
dus occurrat. 
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be rejected by the canons; and then drawing up their peti- 
tion in form of a decree, signed with all their hands, and the 
letters testimonial of the visitor, they should send him to 
Rome for consecration.” N othing can be plainer, than 
that here the clergy and people made the choice of their 
bishop, with the assistance of a visitor or interventor, and 
then presented him to the metropolitan, who, if he had no 
canonical exception against him, confirmed their choice, and 
proceeded to his ordination. 


Sect. 8.—5thly. From the Custom of the People’s taking Persons, and 
having them Ordained by Force. 

As 4 further evidence of this power and privilege in- 
dulged to the people, it may be observed likewise, that it 
was customary in those days for the people in many places 
to lay violent hands upon persons, and bring them by force 
to the bishop to be ordained. Thus Possidius! tells us it 
was in the ordination of St. Austin, “the people seized him 
and brought him to the bishop, requiring, with one voice, 
that he would ordain him presbyter, whilst he in the mean 
time wept abundantly for the force that was put upon him.” 
Paulinus? says the same of himself, “ that he was ordained 
presbyter by force and the irresistible violence of an inflamed 
and zealous people.” And there are many other instances 
of the like nature. 


Sect. 9.—6thly. From the Title of Fathers, which some Bishops upon this 
Account by Way of Compliment gave to their People. 


I observe but one thing more relating to this matter, 
which was the compliment, that some bishops passed upon 
their people upon this account, styling them fathers, in 
regard to the share and influence they had in their desig- 
nation and election. St. Ambrose himself, speaking to_his 
people, addresses himself to them in this style; “Ye are 
eee 

1Poss. Vit. Aug. c. 4, Eum tenuerunt, et ut, in talibus consuetum est, © 
Episcopo ordinandum intulerunt, omnibus id uno consensu et desiderio fieri 
perficique petentibus, magnoque studio et clamore flagitantibus, ubertim eo 
flente. eee * Paulin. Ep. 35. inter Epist. August. A Lampio apud 
Barcilnonam in Hispania, per vim inflammate subito Plebis saecratus sum. 
Vid. Paulin. Ep. 6. ad Severum. p. 101. ® Ambr. Com. in Lue: 
lib. viii. c.1%. Vos enim mihi estis parentes, qui Sacerdotium detulistis : 
Vos, inquam, filii vel parentes, filii singuli, universi parentes, 
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my fathers, who chose me to be bishop; ye, I say, are 
both my children and fathers ; children in particular, fathers 
all together.” In which words he plainly refers to that 
providential consent of the people of Milan, who, when they 
were divided before into several factions, as soon as Am- 
brose. was named, all unanimously conspired together in 
his election. These are some of those collateral evidences, 
that may be brought to prove, that anciently the clergy and 
people joined in a common vote in the election of their 
bishop, and that their suffrage was something more than 
testimonial, especially in the fourth and fifth ages, in the 
Latin Church; where, as De Marca owns, the people’s 
request was chiefly considered. = - 


Sect. 10.—What Power the People had in the Designation of Presbyters. 


Nor was this privilege only indulged them in the election 
of their bishop, but sometimes in the designation of pres- 
byters also. For St. Austin and Paulinus were but to be 
ordained presbyters, when that forcible constraint, just now 
spoken of, was laid upon them by the people. Besides St. 
Jerom! says expressly, “that presbyters and the other 
clergy were as much chosen by the people, as the bishops 
were.” And Possidius? notes this to have been both the 
custom of the Church and St. Austin’s practice, in the or- 
dinations of priests and clerks, to have regard tothe majority 
or general consent of Christian people. And Sirictus, who 
speaks the sense and practice of the Roman Church,’ says, 
« that when a deacon was to be ordained either presbyter 
or bishop, he was first to be chosen both by the clergy and 
people.” And therefore I cannot so readily subscribe to 
the assertion of those learned men, who say, that bishops 
before their ordination were propounded to the people, but 
not presbyters or any other of the inferior clergy. 
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1 Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Cim te vel Populus vel Pontifex Civitatis in 

Clerum elegerit, agito que Clerjci sunt. Id. in Ezek. lib. x. c. 33. p. 609. 
Speculator Ecclesie, vel Episcopus vel Presbyter, qui & Populo electus est. 
2 Possid. Vit. Aug, c.21. In ordinandis Sacerdotibus et Clericis consensum 
majorem Christianorum et Consuetudinem Ecclesia sequendam esse arbitra- 
batur. 3 Siric. Ep. 1. ad Himer. Tarracon. c. 10. Exinde jam ac- 
cessu temporum, Presbyterium vel Episcopatum, si eum Cleri ac Plebis 
evecaverit electio, non immerito sortietur. 
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Sect. 1].—Whether the Council of Nice made any Alteration in these 


Matters. : 


As to those who assert, that the people were anciently 
indulged in these matters before the council of Nice, but 
that their power was abridged by a new decree of that 
council, they are evidently under a mistake. For it is cer- 
tain the Nicene Fathers made no alteration in this affair, 
but left the whole matter as they found it; for though in 
one of their canons’ it is said, “ that the presence, or at 
least the consent of all the provincial bishops, and the con- 
firmation or ratification of the metropolitan shall be neces- 
sary to the electicn and ordination of a bishop ;” yet that 
is not said to exclude any ancient privilege that the people 
enjoyed, but only to establish the rights of metropolitans 
and provincial bishops, which Meletius, the schismatical 
Egyptian bishop, had particularly invaded, by presuming to 
ordain bishops without the authority of his metropolitan, 
or consent of his fellow-bishops in the provinces of eg-ypt. 
That nothing else was designed by that canon is evident 
from this, that the same council, in the synodical epistle 
written to the Church of Alexandria, expressly mentions the 
choice of the people, and requires it as a condition of a 
canonical election. For, speaking of such Meletian bishops 
as would return to the unity of the Catholic Church, it 
says, “that when any Catholic bishop died, Meletian 
bishops might succeed in their room, provided they were 
worthy, and that the people? chose them, and the bishop 
of Alexandria ratified and confirmed their choice.” Our 
learned bishop Pearson? has rightly observed, that. Athana- 
sius himself was thus chosen, after the Nicene council was 
ended ; which isa certain argument, that the people’s right 
was not abrogated in that council. The Eusebian party 


1 Con. Nic, can, 4, * Con. Nic. Ep. Synod. ap. Theod. lib. i.e. 9. Et 
Socrat. lib. i.'c.. 9. Ex G&oe gaivowro, % 5 Nadc dupotro, ouvernpngilorroc 
avrg & lmioppayLovroc ra Tic ’AdeEavdpsiag imioxéme, * 5 Pearson 
Vind. Ignat, par, i. ec. 11. p. 824. Ed, Antwerp. Eusebiani, qui creationem 
Athanasii abrogare voluerunt, defectum popularis electionis objiciebant, et 
Episcopi Egypti, in synodo congregati, Epistola ad omnes Ecclesiz Catho- 
lice Episcopos scripta, contrarium magn& animi contentione asseruerunt, -- - 
Quod neque hi neque illi fecissent, si populi suffragia in eligendo Episcopo 
Jocum nullum habnissent. : . 
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made it an objection against him, “that he had not the 
choice of the people ;” but the bishops of Egypt assembled 
in synod, in their synodical epistle, do with great earnest- 
ness maintain the contrary, asserting, “that the whole 
multitude of the people of the Catholic Church, as if they 
had been all united in one soul and. body, cried out, re- 
quiring Athanasius to be ordained bishop.”  _ Whence 
Gregory Nazianzen? also says of him, “that he was brought 
to the throne of St. Mark,—bigy 78 Aas ravrdc, by the suf- 
Srage of all the people.” It were easy to add many other 
instances and_ proofs of the like nature to the time of the 
council of Chalcedon, when the people of Alexandria still 
enjoyed their ancient privilege, as appears from several 
passages in Liberatus,3 who says of Proterius, and some 
other of their bishops, “ that they were chosen by the 
nobles, and the decree, and voice of all the people.” But 
I shall. say no more upon this head, but only allege two 
canons of the fourth council of Carthage, which comprise 
the whole practice of the Church in relation to this matter ;— 
the one decreeing,* “ that the ordination of a bishop should 
always be by the consent of four parties, the clergy, the 
laity, the provincial bishops, and the metropolitan, whose 
presence or authority was principally necessary in all such 
cases.” The other canon® orders, “ that no bishop shall 
ordain any clergymen without consulting with his clergy, 
and.asking the consent, approbation, .and_ testimony of his 
people.” This seems to have been the most common and 
ordinary practice of the Church. 








°. LEp. Synod. Con. Alex.ap. Athan. Apol. ii. tom. 2. p. 726. Mae © \ade-- 
dveBdwr, txpaloy, airavrec ’ASavdovoy émioxoToy. 2 Naz. Orat. 21. 
tom. i. p. 377. 8 Liberat. Breviar. c. 14. Collecti sunt Nobiles Civi- 
tatis, ut eum qui esset vit&é et sermone Pontificatu dignus, eligerent. - - - No- 
‘yissimé in Proterium omnium sententia declinavit. Id. c. 15. Scripsit lm- 
’perator Leo Duci Alexandria Stile, ut pelleret quidem ab Episcopatu modis 
‘omnibus Timotheum, inthrenizaret autem alium Decreto Populi, qui synodum 
‘vindicaret. * Con. Carth. iv. c. 1. Cum consensu Clericorum et Lai- 
corum, et coaventu totius Provincia Episcoporum, maximéque Metropolitani 
“vel auctoritate vel presentia ordinetur Episcopus. $ Ibid. Can, 22. 
Ut Episcopus sine consilio Clericorum suorum Clericos non ordinet; ita ut 
Civium assensum, et conniventiam, et testimonium querat. 
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Sect, 12,—Some Exceptions to the General Rule, First, In Case the greatest 
Part of the Church were Heretics or Schismatics. 


But then, as all general rules have their exceptions, so it 
cannot be denied but that this rule varied sometimes, or at 
least had its limitations and restrictions: and I shall not do 
justice to the reader, nor the subject neither, unless | men- 

tion those also. Here therefore we are to observe, in the 
first place, that this rule did not hold, when the greatest 
part of any Church were turned heretics or schismatics. 
_ For in that case, had elections been made by the general 
suffrage of the people, none but heretical or schismatical 
bishops must have been ordained. And therefore in the 
time of the great prevalency of Arianism, and the long 
schism of the Donatists, the Church did not tie herself 
always to act precisely by this rule. We find it objected 
by the Donatists in the collation of Carthage,! “ that the 
Catholics made bishops in many places, where they had no 
people ;” that is, no Catholic people, for they were all 
Donatists ; consequently those bishops were ordained not 
only without, but against the consent of the people. And 
this I take to be the case of those bishops mentioned in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth canons of the council of An- 
tioch ; one of which says, “ That if any bishop is ordained 
to preside over a people, and does not take upon him his 
office, and go to the Church to which he is ordained, he 
shall be excommunicated, till he complies, or a provincial 
synod determines otherwise about him ;”’and the other says, 
If such a bishop absents from his diocese, not by his own 
default, but dud rnv 78 Aad wapatrnow, because the people re- 
fuse to receive him, in that case he shall be honoured as a 
‘bishop, though not admitted to his own Church.” These 
‘canons were made at a time, when the Arian faction had 
raised great commotious in the Church, which probably 
made some bishops unwilling to go to their Churches, and 
others could not be admitted, because the faction strongly 
prevailed against them; and in both of them, it is supposed, 
the ordinations were made without asking the people’s 
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 Collat. Carth. 1, c.182. Petilianus Episcopus dixit: Immo crebros ubi 
habes Episcopos, sané et sine populis habes. 
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consent; of which practice we have frequent instances in 
ecclesiastical history in cases of the same nature. 


Sect. 13.—2dly. In Case of Ordaining Bishops to far distant Places, or 
Barbarous Nations, 


Another exception to the rule was, when bishops were to 
be ordained for very distant countries, or barbarous nations. 
When Athanasius ordained Frumentius, bishop of the 
Indies at Alexandria, as the historians’ report, no one can 
imagine that he had the formal consent, though he might 
have the presumptive approbation, of all his people. As 
neither can we suppose the bishop of Tomi, in Scythia, to be 
chosen by his people, when he was the only bishop ? in all 
that region, and commonly ordained at Constantinople, as, 
by the twenty-eighth canon of the council of Chalcedon, 
the bishops of barbarous nations were appointed to be. 


Secr. 14.—3dly. In Case an Interventor or any other Bishop intruded 
himself into any See without the Consent of a Provincial Synod. . 


In case an interventor, or visitor, who was sent to procure 
a speedy election in any vacant see, got himself settled in 
the see, by the interest, which he had gained in the people 
during his administration, yet he was not allowed to con- 
tinue im the possession of that see, though he had made: 
never so strong a party among the people, or had the con- 
sent of them all; as appears froma canon of the fifth coun- 
cil of Carthage?, which is also inserted. into the Code of 
the African Church. The case was the same with any va- 
cant bishops;— Emioxoror cxyoAdGovrec,—as the canons call 
them, who were ordained to such places as would not re- 
ceive them. If any of them intruded themselves into any 
vacant Church, without the consent of the metropolitan, 
and a provincial synod, they were to be rejected, though all 
the people were unanimous in choosing them ; as the coun- 

1 Ruffin. lib..i.c, 9. Socrat. lib. i. ¢.19. Theodoret. lib.i. c. 23. 
2Sozom. lib. vii. c. 19. 8 Con. Carth. v. c. 8., Placuit, ut nulli Inter- 


cessori licitum sit, Cathedram, cui Intercessor datus est, quibuslibet Populo- 
rum studiis, vel seditionibus retinere. Vid, Cod. Can. Eccl. Afr. c. 75. 
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cil of Antioch decreed, in express terms,’ against such in- 
vaders :—“ If,” say they, “a vacant bishop transfers, himself 
into a vacant Church, and seizes the throne by stealth, 
without the authority of a full synod of the province, he 
shall be discarded, though all the people, ipon whom he 
thrust himself, should agree in the choice of him.” The 
same council has another canon,? which prohibits any 
bishop to remove from one diocese to another, either of his 
own accord, or by the compulsion of the people; which 
plainly implies, that in all such cases no regard was had to 
the choice of the people, when they pretended to act with- 
out the concurrence of a provincial synod. 


Sect. 15.—4thly. In Case of Factions and Divisions among the People. 


When the people were divided in their choice, and could 
not unanimously agree upon any one, then, to prevent fur- 
ther disputes, and the mischievous consequences of faction 
and division, it was usual for the metropolitan and the synod 
to choose an indifferent person, whom no party had named, 
and prefer him before all the competitors of the people. + 
And this was usually done with good success ; for the peo- 
ple commonly were ashamed of their own choice, and uni- 
versally acquiesced in this. Sidonius Apollinarius gives us 
a famous instance, in the ordination of John, bishop of 
Chalons. A triumvirate of competitors, whose characters 
were not extraordinary, had, by different interests, drawn 
the people into three very great factions; to remedy which 
the metropolitan, privately consulting with his fellow- 
bishops, but taking none of the people into council, or- 
dained this John, to the surprise of them all; but, as our 
author’ observes, “it was managed with that prudence, 
that though the advice of the people was not taken, yet 

Con. Antioch. c. 16. "Ex Tig brioKomoc oxordlwy emi cyortdlecay 
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lib. iv. Ep. 25. Strepitu furentis turba despecto, sanctum Johannem, stupen- 


_tibus factiosis, erubescentibus malis, acclamantibus bonis, reclamantibus nullis, 
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the holy man was ordaimed, to the astonishment of the 
factious, and confusion of the wicked, with the general 
acclamations of the good, and the contradictions anid oppo- 
sitions of none.’ And his was a common methodin ease 
of incurable divisions among the people. 


Sect. 16.—Sthly. The Emperors sometimes interposed their Authority to 
prevent Tumults in the like Cases, 


‘Sometimes the emperors interposed their authority, and 
themselves nominated the person, whom they would have 
to be ordained bishop; when they found, by experience, 
what dangerous tumults these popular elections raised 
among the people. Thus it was in the case of Neetarius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who was nominated by Theodo- 
sius only. For the people were not so much as consulted 
in the matter, but the emperor ordered the bishops to give 
him in a catalogue of fit persons, reserving the power of 
election entirely to himself. Nay, when some of the bishops 
objected against Nectarius, “that he was but a’ catechu- 
men, and unbaptized, the emperor, notwithstandin g, per- 
‘sisted in his choice, and the bishops complied, and imme- 


diately baptized and ordained ie as Sozomen! informs 


us. Socrates takes notice. of the same prerogative made 
use of by Theodosius Junior, upon the like oceasion, who 
nominated Nestorius to the see of Constantinople,” dia rée 


kevootsdisac, by reason of factious and varn-glorious per- 


sons? in the Church.” . And, for the like reason, the same 
author? tells us, upon another vacancy, to prevent tumults 
in the election, he gave his mandate to the bishops to en- 
throne Proclus in the Church. De Marca* will furnish the 
reader with other instances, and ecclesiastical history with 
mote, to the same purpose. 


Sxcr. 17.—6thly. The People sometimes restrained to the Choice of One out 
of Three, which were nominated by the Bishops. 


Sometimes, again, we find the people and clergy were 
confined 1 in their choice, to take one out of three, that were 





~ 1 Sozom., lib. vii. ¢. 8. 2 Socrat. lib. vil. c. 29. §8Tdem. lib. vii. 
c. 40. 4 Marca de Concord. lib. viii. c. 9. n. 8. 
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first nominated by the bishops in council. Thus it was in 
France, in the time of the second council of Arles, Anno 
452, when that council made an order about elections to 
this purpose: “That in the ordination of a bishop’ this 
rule should be observed; the bishops shall nominate three, 
out of which the clergy and people shall have power to 
choose one.” Other laws* appointed the clergy and peo- 
ple to nominate three, and the metropolitan and provincial 
bishops to cast lots, which of the three should be ordained ; 
which was the rule of the Spanish Church in the time of the 
eouncil of Barcelona, Anno 599. 


Sze. 18.—Lastly, by Justinian’s Laws the Elections were confined to the 
Optimates, and the Inferior People wholly excluded. 


We find also, in Justinian’s laws, that a considerable 
alteration was made in this affair, wherever those laws took 
place. For thereby the inferior sort of the common people 
were wholly cut off from having any concern in these elec- 
tions, which were now confined to the clergy, and the 
Optimates, or persons of better rank and quality in every 
Church. For so, by two of his Novels,? it is expressly 
provided, “That when a bishop is to be ordained for any 
eity, the clergy and chief men of the city shall meet, and 
nominate three persons, drawmg up an instrument, and in- 
serting there upon their oath, that they choose them nei- 
ther for any gift, nor promise, nor friendship, nor any other 
eause, but because they know them to be of the true Catho- 
lic faith, and of honest life, and good learning, &e. That 
out of these three, one that is best qualified may be 
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Con. Arelat. ii. c. 54, Placuit in Ordinatione Episcopi hunc ordinem cus= 
todiri, ut tres ab Episcopis nominentur, de quibus Clerici vel Cives erga unum 
habeant elegendi potestatem. 2 Con. Barcinon., can. 3. $ Justin. 
Novel. 123. c. 1. Sancimus,.quoties opus fuerit Episcopum ordinari, Clericos 
et Primates Civitatis, cui Episcopus ordinandus est, mox in tribus personis 
‘decreta facere, propositis Sacrosanctis Evangeliis, periculo suarum animarun 
dicentes in ipsis decretis, quia neque: propter aliquam donationem, neque 
propter aliquam promissionem, aut amicitiam, aut aliam quamlibet causam ; 
sed scientes eos rect et Catholice Fidei, et honeste esse vite, et literas: 
ndsse, hos elegerunt: - - - - Ut ex tribus illis personis melior ordinetur,. 
electione et judicio ordinantis, See also Novel. 137. c.2. et Cod: lib. i. tit. 
&.. de Episc. leg. 42. 
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chosen by the discretion and judgment of the ordainer.” 
De Marca thinks the council of Laodicea long before made 
a canon te the same purpose, forbidding the elections of 
the clergy to be committed “ Tote dxyAae, vili plebecule,” 
as De Marea renders it,? that is, to the common and inferior 
sort of people. But it is not certain the canon intended the 
prohibition in that sense ; or if it did, it was of no force; for 
the people continued their ancient practice for some ages 
after that council. However upon the whole matter it ap- 
pears, that this power of the people did never so univer- 
sally obtain, but that it was limited in several cases by 
certain restrictions, and varied according to the different 
state of times and nations. 


Suor. 19,—How and when Princes and Patrons came to have the chief Power 
of Elections. 


At last, upon the breaking of the Roman Empire, the 
Gothic kmgs in France and Spain were generally compli- 
mented with a share in these elections, and their consent 
was as necessary, as any other, to the ordination of bishops 
within their dominions. By which means their power 
quickly increased into a prerogative of nominating solely, 
and all others had little else to do but to accept their nomi- 
nations; which the reader, that is curious in this matter, may 
find discoursed at large by De Marca, in his account of the 
change, that was made in the French and Spanish Churches 
in after ages, which it is none of my business here further 
to pursue. As to the power of nomination im inferior 
patrons, it is generally agreed by learned men,? that it came 
in upon the division of dioceses into distinct parishes, 
and the founding of Churches in country places. For to 
give greater encouragement to such pious and. useful works, 
the founder of any Church, who settled an endowment upon 
it, was allowed to retain the right of presentation to himself, 
to nominate a fit clerk to the bishop for his approbation. 
‘That, which led the way to this practice, was a decree of the 





‘Con. Laodic. c.13. Marca de Concord, lib. viii. ec. 6. 0.8. * Marca 
dle Concord. lib. viii. c. 9 et 10. * See Stillingfleet Unreas. of Separ, 
p. 326. 
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first council of Orange, Anno 441; wherein this power and 
privilege was first granted to bishops, .“ that if any bishop 
was disposed to found a Church in the territory of another 
bishop, the bishop of the diocese, where the Church was 
built, should consecrate it; reserving to the founder! the 
right of nominating such clerks, as he should desire to have 
in his own Church, whom the bishop of the diocese should 
ordain at his request; or if they were already ordained, he 
should allow them to continue without any molestation.” 
And this canon is repeated in the second council of Arles,? 
in the editions of Sirmond and Labbe, though it be wanting 
in. some others. After this, by the laws of Justinian, all 
founders of Churches and their heirs are allowed to nomi- 
nate their own clerks, upon the right of patronage, to those 
Churches, “If any man builds an oratory,” says one of his 
Novels,? “and either he or his heirs are minded to have 
clerks ordained thereto ; if they allow maintenance to them, 
and they be worthy persons, such as they nominate shall be 
ordained.” And the bishop has no power to ordain any 
other, unless the persons so nominated be unqualified by - 
the canons. Another No:el* allows the bishop liberty to 
examine them, and judge of their qualifications; but, if he 
finds them worthy, he is obliged to ordain them, haying in 
that case no power to refuse them. They, who would see 
more of this matter, may consult our learned bishop Stilling- 
fleet,? who gives an account of the progress of it in future 
ages; which being foreign to my subject, I return to the 
business of elections in the ancient Church, and proceed to 
give an account of the several qualifications tliat were ne- 
cessarily required in persens to be elected and ordained to 
any office or dienity in the Church. 
Sa adits seit Bas Nansen Whe ate OEY A a ay ok 
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ritorio est; vel si jam ordinati sunt, ipsos habere acquieseat, ? Con. 
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CHAP. IU. 


Of the Examination and Qualifications of Persons to be 
Ordained to any Office of the Clergy in the Primitive 
Church. And first, of their Faith and Morals. 


Secr. 1.—Three Inquiries made about Persons to be Ordained, respecting, 
Ist, Their Faith; 2dly, Their Morals; 3dly, Their outward Quality and 
Condition. 

Brrors any person could regularly be elected, or ordained - 
to any clerical office in the Church, the electors and or- 
dainers were obliged to make several inquiries concerning 
him, which I think may be reduced to these three heads ; 
the examination of his faith, his morals, and his outward 
state and condition in the world. The two first of these 
they were most strict in canvassing and examining, because 
they were more essential and necessary to the ministry ; 
but the third they did not omit, because the peculiar state - 
of those times did more especially require it. For then 
men were tied by the laws of the empire to bear the offices 
of the state, according to their quality and substance, and 
those offices were commonly inconsistent with the offices 
of the Church; which made it necessary to inquire, before 
men were ordained, whether they were under any obliga- 
tion to the state, or obnoxious to any distinct power; for 
fear the Church should seem to encroach upon other men’s 
rights, or bring trouble upon herself, by having her clergy 
recalled to a secular life again. 


Sect. 2.—The Rule and Method of Examining their Faith and Learning. 


The trial of their faith and orthodoxy, under which I also 
comprehend’ their learnmg, was made three ways; partly 
by obliging the electors to give in their public testimony of 
them ; partly by obliging the persons elected to answer to 
certain interrogatories, or questions of doctrine, that were 
put to them; and partly by:making them subscribe a body 
of articles, or confession of faith, at the time of their ordi- 
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nation. By a law of Justinian’s! the electors themselves 
were to declare upon oath in the instrument or decree of 
election, if it were a bishop that was chosen, that they 
knew him to be man of the true Catholic faith, and of good 
life and conversation, &c. And by the same law the 
biskop to be ordained was required to give in a libel, or 
form of confession of his faith, subscribed with his own 
hand ; and to repeat the form of prayer used at the oblation of 
the holy eucharist, and at baptism, with the other prayers of 
the Church. Which was an intimation, that he allowed and 
approved the liturgy or public service of the Church. The 
fourth council of Carthage prescribes a particular form of 
examination by way of interrogatories to the bishop, who 
was to be ordained, which is too long to be here inserted ; 
but it consists chiefly of such questions as relate to the 
articles of the creed, and doctrines levelled against the 
most noted heresies,? that either then were, or lately had 
‘been predominant in the Church. Orders also are there 
given to examine, whether the candidate be well instructed 
in the law of God, and able to expound the sense of Scrip- 
ture, and be thoroughly exercised in the doctrines of the 
Church. By which we may judge what due precaution 
was then taken, to admit none but persons rightly qualified, 
as to their faith, to the chief administrations of the Church, 


Sect. 3.—The irregular Ordination of Synesius considered, 


some learned men, to account for the practice and conduct 
of Theophilus of Alexandria, in ordaining Synesius, at the 
Same time that he professed he could not yet believe the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and some other articles of the 
Christian Faith. Baronius,? and Habertus,* and our learned 


Upon which consideration it has seemed very difficult to 


1 Justin. Novel. 187. n. 2. Quemque ipsorum jurare secundum divina elo- 
quia, ct ipsis psephismatibus inscribi - - - Quod scientes ipsos recte et Ca- 
tholice Fidei et honest vita, ipsos elegerint. Ibid. Exigi etiam ante omnia 
2b eo qui ordinandus est, libellum ejus propria Subscriptione complectentem 
quee ad reclam ejus fidem pertinent. Enunciari etiam ab ipso et sanctam 
eblationis formulam, que in sanct4 communione fit, et eam quee fit in baptis- 
mate precationem, et reliquas deprecationes. * Con. Garth. 4. ¢. 1 
* Baron, an, 410. tom. v. p. 315. * Habert. Archieratic. p. 500., 
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bishop Taylor! reckon,- he only dissemblied, and used, this 
stratagem to avoid being ordained. But had this been the 
case, it‘had still been a just canonical exception against 
him; for the canons? forbid the ordination of any one, 
who accuses himself as guilty of any heinous crime, whe- 
ther his accusation be true or false; for he proves himself 
guilty either by confessing a truth, or.at least by telling a 
he aboat it. But indeed the case of Synesius was no 
feigned case, for he spake the real sense of his soul; as 
appears not only from what the historian’ says of it, but 
from the account, which he himself gives in one of his 
Epistles* to his brother Euoptius: “ You know,” says he, 
“that philosophy teaches the contrary to many of those ge+ 
nerally-received doctrines. Therefore I cannot persuade 
myself, that the soul is postnate to the body ; I cannot say, 
that the world and all its parts shall be dissolved; I look 
upon the resurrection to be isodv re dméppyrov, a sort of 
mystical and ineffable thing, and am far from assenting to’ 
the vulgar opinions about it—And now being called to the 
priesthood, I would not dissemble these things, but testify 
them both before God and man.” This asseveration seems — 
too solemn and serious to be the speech of one, who was 
only acting a part, and dissembling his opinion; and there- 
fore it is more probable, that he was in earnest, as Lucas 
Holstenius* more fully shows in a peculiar dissertation 
upon this subject against Baronius. Valesius,® to vindicate 
Theophilus, says, Synesius altered his opinions before he 
was ordained ; but that is more than can be proved. The 
best account of the thing is that, which is given by Holste- 
nius, “ that it was the man’s admirable virtues, and excel- 
lent qualifications in other respects, and a great want of fit 
men in those difficult times, that encouraged Theophilus to 
ordain him, in hopes that God would enlighten his mind, 





1 Taylor Duct. Dubit. book iii.c. ii. p. 495. * Con. Valentin.c. 4. 
Quicungue sub ordinatione vel Diaconattis, vel Presbyterii, vel Episcopatis, 
mortali crimine se dixerint esse pollutos, 4 supradictis ordinationibus esse 
-gsubmovendos, reos seilicet vel veri confessione, vel mendacio falsitatis. 
3 Byagr. lib. ic. 15. "Ovrw roy Adyow rig avasdcewe mapadexopevor, &e. 
* Synes. Ep, 105. p. 397. 5 Holsten. Dissert. 3. de Synesio, ap. Vales. 
Not. in Theodor. p. 203. 6 Wales. Not.in Evagr. lib.i.c, 15. It Petay. 
Vit. Synes. p. 4. 
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and not suffer so excellent a person long to labour under 
such errors in religion.” But the fairest colours, that can 
be put upon it, will hardly justify a fact so- contraty to the 
rules of the Church. The instance was singular, and never 
made a precedent, or drawn into imitation; the general 
practice of the Church being, as has been showed, to 
examine men’s orthodoxy, and require their assent and 
subscriptions to the rule of faith before their ordination. 


Secr. 4.—A strict Inquiry made into the Morals of such as, were to be 
Ordained. 

Their next inquiry was into the morals of the person to be 
ordained; and here the examination was very strict and 
accurate. For then the custom was generally to ordain 
such only, as were known to all the people, and of whose 
life and character they were satisfied, and could bear tes- 
timony to them. - “ The bishops and presbyters, who preside 
over us,” says Tertullian,' “are adyanced to that honour 
only by public testimony.” “ The law is,” says Cyprian? 
“to choose bishops m the presence of the people, who have 
perfect knowledge of every man’s life, and are acquainted 
with the tenour of their actions by their conversation.” 


Sect. 5.—For which Reason no Stranger to be Ordained in a Foreign Church. 
4 


Upon which account the laws forbad the ordination of 
strangers in any Church, to which they did not belong. x 
Optatus? makes it an objection against the Donatists, that in 
the Roman see they never had a bishop, who was a citizen 
of Rome, but still their succession in that city was supplied 
by Africans and strangers. Whereas, on the contrary, he 
challenges* them to show, when ever the Church at any 
time brought a Frenchman or a Spaniard into Afric; or 
ordained a stranger to a people, that knew nothing of him. 





"'Tertul. Apol. c. 89. President apud nos probati quique seniores, honofem 
istum non pretio, sed testimonio adepti. * Cypr. Ep. 68. al. 67. p.172. 
Episcopus deligatur Plebe presente, que’singulorum vitam plenissimé novit, 
et uniuscujusque actum de ejits conversatione perspexit. 5 Optat. lib. 
ii. p. 48. Quid est hoc, quod pars vestra in Urbe Rome Episeopwa Civem 
habere non potuit? Quid est quod toti Afri et Peregtini in illA Civitate sibj 
sulccessisse noscutitur. 4qibtd. =p: °31. Nunqtid nos adduximus His- 
panum aut Gallum? Aut nos ordinayimus ignorantibus Pere grinum ? 
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In the civil law we have a constitution of Honorius, the 
emperor,’ to this purpose, “That no clerks should be or- 
dained out of any other possession or village, but only that 
where their Church was.” Or if any one thinks that decree was 
made rather for reasons of state, he may read the same in 
the canons of the Church; as in the council of Eliberis, 
which decrees,? “ That no stranger, baptized in a foreign 
country, should be ordained out. of the province, where he 
was baptized, because his life and conversation could not be 
known.” And this rule was generally observed, except in 
some extraordinary cases, when either public fame had made ~ 
a man eminent and noted over all the world; or there were 
some particular reasons for going against the rule, of which 
I have given an account in another place. See book i. 
c. x, sect. 3. 


Secr. 6.—Nor any One who had done public Penance in the Church. 


- The strictness of this examination,’ as to men’s morals, 
will appear further from this,—that the commission of any 
scandalous crime, for which a man was obliged to do pe- 
nance in the Church, did for ever after, according to the 
rules and discipline of those times, render that person irre- 
gular and incapable of holy orders. For though they 
granted pardon and absolution and lay-communion to all. 

i “offenders, that submitted to the discipline of public penance, - 
yet they thought it not proper to admit such to clerical dig- 
nities, but excluded them from the orders and promotions 
of the Church. At least it was thus in most of the western 
Churches in the fourth and fifth centuries, as appears from 
the Latin writers of those ages. The Epistles of Siricius 
and Innocent show it to have been the practice of the Ro- 
man Church in their time. For Siricius says,? “No lay- 





1God. Th. lib. xvi. tit. ii. de Epise. leg. 33. Clerici non ex alia pos- 
sessione vel vico, sed ex eo ubi Ecclesiam esse constiterit, ordinentur. 
2Con. Eliber. c. 24. Omnes qui peregré fuerint baptizati, eo quod eorum 
minimé sit cegnita vita, placuit, ad Clerum non esse promovendos in alienis 
Provinciis. 8Siric. Ep.i. ad Himer. Tarracon.c. 14. Post pcenitu- 
dinem et reconciliationem nulli unquam Laico liceat honorem Clericatfis adi- 
pisei: quia quamvis sint omnium peccatorum contagione mundati, nulla tamen 
debent gerendorum Sacramentorum instrumenta suscipere, qui dudum fuerint 
vasa vitiorum. 
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man, after public penance and reconciliatiou, was to be 
admitted to the honour of the clergy: because though they 
were cleansed from the contagion of all their sins, yet they 
ought not to touch the instruments of the sanctuary, who 
themselves before had been the instruments and vessels of 
sin.” The letters of Innocent! are to the same purpose. 
And so for the French Churehes we have the testimony of 
Gennadius? and the second council of Arles,? and Agde ;* 
and for the Spanish Churches a canon of the first council 
of Toledo,® which allows not penitents to be ordained, ex- 
cept in case of necessity, and then only to the offices of 
the inferior orders, door-keepers and readers. The practice 
of the African Churches is evident from the fourth council 
of Carthage,® which decrees, “that no penitent should be 
ordained, though he was a good man at the present: and if 
any such was ordained by the bishop’s ignorance, not 
knowing his character, he should be deposed, because he 
did not declare, that he had been a penitent, at the time of 
his ordination.” By this we may understand what Optatus 
means, when speaking of the Donatists, who made some of 
the Catholic children do public penance in the Church, he 
says, “they thereby gave them a wound, which was in- 
tended’ to cut them off from the benefit of ordination ;” 
plainly referring to this rule in the Church, that he, who had 
done public penance, was thereby made incapable of ordi- 
nation ; which seems also to be St. Austin’s meaning’, when 
speaking of a Christian astrologer, who had done penance 
for his fault, he says,® “his conversion, perhaps, might 


ee 


MInnoc. Ep, 22. c. 3. Ubi penitentiea remedium necessarium est illic, Or- 
dinationis honorem locum habere non posse. *Gennad. de Ecel. Dogm. 
c. 73. 3 Con. Arelat. ii. c. 25. *Con. Agath. c. 43. De Peeni- 
tentibus nullus Clericus ordinetur, >Con. Tolet.i. c. 2. Poonitentes 
non admittantur ad Clerum, nisi tantim necessitas aut usus exegerit, et tunc 
inter Ostiarios deputentur, vel inter Lectores. ® Con. Carth. 4. ¢, 68. 
Ex Peenitentibus (quamyvis sit bonus) ‘Clericus non ordinetur.. Si per igno- 
rantiam Episcopi factum fuerit, deponatur & Clero, quia se Ordinationis tem- 
pore non prodidit fuisse penitentem. ” Optat. lib. ii. p.59.  Invenistis 
pueros, de peenitentia sauciastis, ne aliqui ordinari potuissent. 8 Aug. 
Append. Enarrat. Psal. 61. Posset videri, quia sic conversus est, Clericatum 
quierere in Ecclesia, Prvitens est; non querit nisi solam misericordiam. 
Vid. Aug. Ep. 50. ad Bonifac. p. 87. 
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make some think, he intended to get an office among the 
clergy of the Church: but no,” says he, “he is a penitent; 
he seeks nothing more but only a pardon and absolution:” 
meaning, that a person in his circumstances could not pre- 
tend to sue for orders by the rules and canons of the Church. 
But we are to note, that this is always to be understood of 
public penance, not of private; for the council of Girone or 
Gerunda, in Catalonia, expressly makes this distinction? 
between public penance in the Church, and private penance 
in time of sickness; making the one to incapacitate men 
from taking orders, but not the other. And in all other 
canons, where this distinction is not expressed, it is always 
to be understood. For it was only that penance, which left 
some public mark of disgrace upon men, which unqualified 
them for the orders of the Church. But this rule might te 
dispensed with in extraordinary cases ; and there are some 
learned men, who think it was not so generally insisted on 
in the three first ages of the Church: but Ongen? speaks 
of it, as the rule of the Church in his time, 


Sect. 7.—No Murderer to be Ordained, nor Adulterer, nor One that had 
lapsed in Time of Persecution. Y 

As to particular crimes, there were a great many that un- 
qualified men, whether they had done public penance for 
them or not. Such as the thred great crimes of murder, 
adultery, and lapsing in time of persecution. The council of 
Toledo? sets murder in the front of those sins, which ex- 
clude men from holy-orders. The crimes of fornication and 
adultery are noted upon the same account by those called 
the Apostolical Canons,‘ the council of Neo-Ceesarea,® the 
council of Nice,® Eliberis,? and several others. Nay, the 
council of Neo-Cesarea goes a little further, and decrees,* 
that if any man’s wife committed adultery, whilst he was a 





1Con, Gerundens. an. 517. c. 9. Qui egritudinis languore depressus, 
poeniteutie benedictionem, quam viaticum deputamus, per Communionem ac- 
ceperit; et postmodum reconvalescens caput poenitentia in Ecclesia publicé 
non subdiderit; si prohibitis vitiis non detinetur obnoxius, admittatur ad 
Clerum. 2 Cont. Cels. lib. iii, p. 143. 3 Con. Tolet, 1 can. 2. 
* Canon. Apost. c. 61. > & Con, Neo-Ces, ec. 9 et 10, 6 Con, 
Nic. c. 2. 7 Con. Eliber. c. 30. eq * Con. Neo-Ceo. ¢. 8, 
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layman, he should not be admitted to any ecclesiastical 
function. Or if she committed adultery, when he was in 
office, he must give her a bill of divorce and put her away; 
otherwise be degraded from his office. As to the crime of 
lapsing and sacrificing in time of persecution, Origen? 
assures us, it was the custom of the Church in his time to 
exclude such, as were guilty of it, from all ecclesiastical 
power and government. And Athanasius? says the same, 
“that they were allowed the privilege of repentance, but 
not to have any place among the clergy.” Or, if any were 
ignorantly ordained, they were to be deposed, as soon as 
hey were discovered, by a rule of the great council of 
Nice. Which was no new rule, but the ancient rule of the 
whole Catholic Church; for Cyprian* says, it was agreed 
upon at Rome, and in Afric, and by the bishops of the 
whole world, “that such men might be admitted to re- 
pentance; but should be kept back from the ordinations of 
the clergy and the honour of the priesthood.” Upon 
this account the Arians themselves, though they were 
not much given to act by rules, sometimes thought fit 
to deny men ordination; as Athanasius® and Socrates® 
say they did by Asterius, the sophist, whom they would 
not ordain, because he had sacrificed in time of perse-~ 
cution. But they were far from bemg constant to this 
rule; for if Philostorgius™ says true, the leading bishops 
of the Arian party, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris of Chal- 
cedon, Theognis of Nice, Leontius of Antioch, Antonius of. 
Tarsus, Menophantus of Ephesus, Numenius, Eudoxius, 
Alexander, and Asterius of Cappadocia, all sacrificed in the 
Diécletian persecution. But then it must be owned, that 
some of these were ordained bishops in the Church, before 
the Arian heresy began to appear; whence we must con- 
clude, that either the bishops, who ordained them, knew 
eRe Ee ES WA MMR era I Cats yo 


’ Origen. cont. Cels, lib. iii. p. 145, * Athan. Ep. adRuffin. tom. ii, 
p. 41. 8 Con, Nic, c. 10. _ *Cypr. Ep. 68. al. 67. p. 174 Cum 
jampridem nobiscum, et cum omnibus omnino Episcopis in toto mundo con- 
Stitutis, etiam Cornelius, collega noster--- decreverit, ejusmodi horiines ad 
penitentiam quidem agendam posse admitti; ab Ordinatione autem Cleri, 
atque Sacerdotali Honore prohiberi. ® Athan. de Synod. Arim. et 
Seleuc. tom. i. p. 887, ® Socrat. lib. i.c. 36, * Philos= 
torg. lib. ii. c. 14. iv 
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nothing of their lapsing; or else, that the Church herself 
sometimes granted dispensations in this case also. Baro« 
nius' and some others lay it to the charge of Eusebius, 
the historian, “ that he sacrificed in time of persecution.” 
Petavius? and Huetius,? and Mr. Pagi,* bring the same 
charge against Origen out of Epiphanius, the first reporter 
of the story; whilst Valesius® and du Pin® undertake to 
vindicate the reputation of Origen from so foul an aspersion. 
And Hanckius" and Dr. Cave® do the same for Eusebius. 
I will not interpose in these controversies, but only observe, 
that if the accusations brought against those two persons 
were true, the consequence must be, either. that persons 
who had lapsed might be ordained, or at least continue in 
their orders undeposed, when the Church saw fit to dispense 
with her ordinary rule; which probably was not so strict, 
but that it might admit of some relaxation, when proper 
occasions and cases extraordinary seemed to require it, 


Szcr. 8.—No Usurer, or seditious Person. 

Another crime, which unqualified men for orders in those 
times, was sedition or rebellion; for he, that stood convicted 
of treasonable practices, was never to be ordained. This 
appears from the fourth council of Carthage,® which joins 
the seditious and usurers together, and excludes them both 
from ordination. As to the crime of usury, I shall not here 
stand to explain the nature of it, which will be done in a 
more convenient place,” but only observe, that this crime, 
in the sense in which the ancients condemned it, was of 
such an odious and scandalous nature, as to debar men, 
that had been guilty of it, from the honour and privilege of 
ordination. Whence Gennadius," speaking of the practice 
of the Latin Church, and the qualifications required in per- 
‘sons to be ordained, says, “ they must not be men con- 





1 Baron. ad, an. 335. n. 8. * Petay. Animadvers. in Epiphan, Her. 
64. n. 2. 8 Huet. Origenian. lib. i.c. 4. * Pagi Critic. in 
Baron. an. 251. n. 6. * Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. vi. c. 39. 'Du 
Pin Bibliotheque, tom. i. p. 444. 7 Hanckius de Scriptor. Byzantin, 
par. i.c. 1. n. 158. ® Cave. Hist. Liter. vol.i. p.128. .. . ° Con, 
Carth. iv. c. 67. Seditionarios nunquam ordinandos Clericos, sicut nec Usu- 
rarios, 10 Book vi. "' Gennad, de Eccles, Dogm. c, 73, 
Neque illum qui usuras accepisse_conyvincitur, ; 
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victed of taking usury.” In the Greek.Church, at least in 
the province of Cappadocia, the rule seems not to have been 
altogether so strict: for St. Basil’s Canons! do not abso- 
lutely exclude such from the ministry, but allow them to be 
ordained, proyided they first gave away to the poor what 
they had gained by usury, and promised not to exercise it 
for the future. 


Sect. 9.—Nor One who had voluntarily dismembered his own Body. 


Another crime, which made a man irregular, and de- 
barred him from the privilege of ordination, was the disfi- 
guring or dismembering of his own body. If any man in- 
deed happened to be born an eunuch, there was no law 
against his ordination; for Eusebius? says, Dorotheus, 
presbyter of Antioch, was an eunuch from his mother’s 
womb. And Socrates* and Sozomen say of Tigris, pres- 
byter of Constantinople, that he was made an eunuch by a 
barbarian master. Or if a man had suffered the loss of any 
member by the cruelty of the persecutors ; as many con- 
fessors in the Diocletian persecution had their right eyes 
bored out, and their left legs enfeebled; in that case there 
was no prohibition of their ordination, except they were 
utterly incapacitated from doing the office of ministers, by 
being made blind, or deaf, or dumb. For so those called 
the Apostolical Canons* determined; “aman, that hath 
lost an eye, or is maimed in his leg, may be ordained 
bishop, if he be otherwise worthy. For it is not any im- 
perfection of body, that defiles a man, but the pollution of 
his soul. Yet, if a man is deaf or blind, he shall not be 
made bishop ; not because he is polluted, but because he 
will not be able to perform the duties of his function.” 
The council of Nice adds a third case, in which it was law- 
ful to ordain dismembered persons; which was, when in 
case of a mortal distemper the physicians thought it neces- 
sary to cut off one limb of the body to save the whole. All 
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"Basil. can, 14, ap. Bevereg. Pandect. tom. ii. ? Euseb. lib. vii. c. 32, 


* Soerat. lib. vi. c.15.. Sozom. lib. viii. c. 24, * Canon, Apost. 
c. 76 et 77, s 
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these were excepted cases, and the prohibition of the 
canons did not extend to them; but the crime was, when 
any one dismembered himself in health, as the Nicene 
canon! words it; such an one was not to be ordained, or if 
he was ordained, when he committed the fact, he was to be 
deposed. The Apostolical Canons? give this reason for it, 
“ because such an one is in effect a self-murderer, and an 
enemy of the workmanship of God.” Nor was it any ex- 
cuse in this case, that a man made himself an eunuch out of 
a pretended piety, or to avoid fornication. For such were 
liable to the penalty of the canon, as well as any others; 
which is noted by Gennadius? and the council of Arles.‘ 
And indeed the first reason of making the canon was to 
prevent that mistaken notion of piety, which had once pos- 
sessed Origen,® who taking those words of our Saviour, 
“ there are some, that make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake,” in a wrong sense, fulfilled them 
literally upon himself. And the Valesian heretics carried 
the matter a little further, asserting, that men ought to 
serve God after that manner; and therefore they both made ~ 
themselves eunuchs, and all that came over to them, as St. 
Austin® informs us. It was to correct and discountenance 
these erroneous opinions and practices, that the Church at 
first made this rule ; which was so nicely observed, that we 
scarce meet with two instances to the contrary in after ages. 
Leontius made himself an eunuch to avoid suspicion in 
his converse with the virgin Eustolium ; but he was deposed 
from the office of presbyter for the fact, and it gave occasion 
to the council of Nice to renew the ancient canon against 
such practices: so that when the Arians afterward ordained 
him bishop of Antioch, the historians? tell us, the Catho- 
lics generally declaimed against his ordination as uneano- 
nical. The only instance, that looks like a dispensation 
with this rule, is what we have in Baronius concerning 





¥ Con. Nic. c. 1. 2 Canon. Apost. c. 21. 5 Gennad. de 
Eccles. Dogm. c. 73. * Con. Arelat.2.c.7. Si qui se, carnali vitio 
repugnare nescientes, abscindunt, ad Clerum pervenire non possunt. 
5 Vid, Euseb. lib. vi. c. 8. Epiphan. Her. 64. n. 3. 6 Aug. de Her. 


e. 87. Valesii et seipsos castrant, et hospites suos, hoc modo existimantes 
Deo se debere servire. 7 Socrat. lib. ii. c.26. Theodor. lib. ii. 24. 
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Timotheus, bishop of Alexandria, ordaining Ammon, the 
Egyptian monk, who to avoid being ordained had cut off 
his own right ear to make himself irregular; notwithstand- 
ing which, Baronius! says, Timotheus ordained him, and 
justified what he did with this expression: “ that'this law 
indeed was observed by the Jews; but, for his own part, if 
they brought to-him a man without a nose, that was but of 
good morals, he would ordain-him bishop.” But there is 
some reason to question the truth of this narration ; for not 
only Palladius, whom Baronius cites, but Socrates? and 
Sozomen, in telling the story, seem rather to intimate, that 
he was not ordained. However, supposing it to be true, it 
is a singular instance, and we shall hardly find such another 
in all the history of the Church; which shows, how cau- 
tious the ancients were in observing this rule, that they 
might not bring any disrepute or scandal upon the Church. 


Sect. 10.—Men only accountable for Crimes committed after Baptism, as to 
what concerned Ordination. 

But in all these and the like cases there is one thing par- 
ticularly to be observed, that the crimes, which made men 
uregular, were generally understood to be such only as 
were committed after baptism. For all crimes, committed 
before baptism, were supposed to be so purged away in the 
waters of baptism; as that a perfect amnesty passed upon 
them, and men, notwithstanding them, were capable of 
ordination. So that not only the crimes, which men com- 
mitted whilst they were heathens, but such, as they fell 
into when they were catechumens, were overlooked in this 
inquiry, when their morals came to be examined for ordina- 
tion. This is evident not only from the known case of St. 
Austin, whose faults were never objected to him at his or- 
dination, because they were only such as preceded his bap- 
tism ; but also from the rule made in the council of Ancyra, 
in the case of such as lapsed into idolatry whilst they were 
only catechumens. For the canon? says, “ That such, as 
sacrificed before baptism, and were afterward baptised, 
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might be promoted to ecclesiastical dignities, as persons 
that were cleansed from all crimes by the sanctification of 
baptism.” It is true, that only one crime of sacrificing is 
here specified; but by parity of reason the rule must be 
understood to extend to all other cases of the like nature ; 
and so the practice of the Church has commonly determined. 


ace 1].—Except any great Irregularity happened in their Baptism itself. 
As in the Case of Clinic Baptism. 

Yet here again we must observe, that, if any great irregu- 
laxity happened in men’s baptism itself, such crimes were 
always objected against them, to debar them from ordina- 
tion. Thus it was frequently with those, who were baptized 
only with clinic baptism in time of sickness or urgent ne- 
cessity, when they had carelessly deferred their baptism to 
such a critical moment, and might have had it sooner, had 
it not been their own default. This delaying of baptism 
was always esteemed a very great crime, and worthy of 
some ecclesiastical censure; and therefore. the Church, 
among other methods which she took to discountenance the ~ 
practice of it, thought fit to punish persons, who had been 
guilty of it, and had put themselves upon the fatal necessity 
of a clinic baptism, by denying them ordination. We have 
a canon, in the council of Neo-Cesarea,! to this purpose; 
“‘ If any man is baptized only in time of sickness, he shall 
not be ordained a presbyter, because his faith was not 
voluntary, but as it were of constraint; except his subse- 
quent faith and diligence recommend him, or else the 
scarcity of men make it necessary to ordain him.” And 
that this was an old rule of the Church appears from the 
account, which Cornelius? gives of the ordination of Nova- 
tian to be presbyter. He says, “the clergy and many of 
the people objected against it, alleging, that it was not 
lawful to ordain one, who had been baptized upon his bed 
in time of sickness; and that the bishop was forced to in- 
tercede with ee to give way to his ordination, as a mat- 
ter of grace and favour;” which shows, that the ordination 
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of such was contrary to the common rule and practice of 
the Church. 


Seer. 12.—And Heretical Baptism. 


In like manner they, who were baptized by heretics, were 
not ordinarily allowed clerical promotion, when they re- 
turned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. The council 
of Eliberis! is very peremptory in its decree; “ that, what- 
ever heresy they came from, they should not be ordained; 
or that, if any such were already ordained, they should be 
undoubtedly degraded.” Pope Innocent? testifies for the 
same practice in the Roman Church, saying, “ It is the 
custom -of our Church, to grant only lay-communion to 
those, that return from heretics, by whom they were bap- 
tized, and not to admit any ef them to the very lowest order 
of the clergy.” But it must be confessed, that the council 
of Nice dispensed with the Novatians* in this respect, 
allowing their clergy, though both baptized and ordained 
among them, to be received with imposition of hands, and 
retain their orders in the Church. And the African fathers 
granted the same indulgence to the Donatists, to encourage 
them to return to the unity of the Catholic Church. For 
in the council of Carthage, Anno 397, which is inserted 
into the African Code,* a proposal was made, “ that such, 
as had been baptized among the Donatists in their infancy 
by their parents’ fault, without their own knowledge and 
consent, should, upon their return to the Church, be allowed 
the privilege of ordination;” and in the next council® the 
proposal was accepted, and a decree past accordingly in 
favour of them. By which we may understand, that this 
was a piece of discipline, that might be insisted on or 
waved, according as Church-governors in prudence thought 
EN ARRAY ba Laie Dae! See Me Oe 

' Con. Eliber. c. 51. Ex omni heresi qui ad nos Fidelis venerit, minimd — 
est ad Clerum promovendus. Vel si qui sunt in preteritum ordinati, sine 
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most for the benefit and advantage of the Church, But in 
case the persons so returning had been baptized by such 
heretics, whose baptism was null, and to be reiterated in 
the Church ;—as the baptism of the Paulianists, or Samosa~ 
tenian heretics, was ;—in that case it was determined by 
the great council of Nice, that such persons, when they 
were re-baptized, might be ordained. For baptism, as has 
been noted before, set men clear of all crimes; and their 
former baptism being null, that was reckoned their only 
baptism which they received at their return to the Catholic 
Church; and no crimes, committed before that, were then 
to prejudice their ordination in the Church. 


Sxct. 13.—No Man to be Ordained, who had not made all his Family. 
Catholic Christians. 

I cannot here omit to mention another qualification re- 
quired of persons to be ordained, because it was of great 
use and service in the Church; which was, that none should 
be admitted, at least to the superior degrees of bishops, 
presbyters, or deacons, before they had made all the mem- _ 
bers of their family Catholic Christians. This is a rule we 
find in the third council of Carthage which was equally 
designed to promote the conversion of pagans, Jews, here- 
tics, and schismatics, who are all opposed to Catholic 
Christians, And it was a very proper rule in that case; 
since nothing could be more disadvantageous or disho- 
nourable to religion, than to have any countenance or 
secret encouragement given to its opposers, by those who 
were designed to serve at the altar. Besides that, this was 
but a proper way of making reprisals upon the heathen 
religion, For Julian had made a like decree for his pagan~ 
priests, in opposition to the Christians; charging Arsacius, 
high-priest of Galatia,—“ that he should admit none to 
the priest’s office, who tolerated either servants, or children, 
‘or wives, that were Galileans; and did not come with their 








1 Con. Nic. c. 19. “AvaGamrriodévrec yEtporoveisywcay. - 2 Cen. 
Carth.iii.c, 18. Ut Episcopi, Presbyteri, et Diaconi non ordinentur, prius- 
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whole family and retinue to the worship of the gods in the 
idol-temples.” It had been a great omission and oversight 
in the governors of the Christian Church, had they not 
been as careful to secure the interest of the true religion in 
the families of their ministers, as that pagan prince was to 
secure a false religion among his idol-priests; and there- 
fore had there been nothing more than emulation in the 
case, yet that had been a sufficient reason to have laid this 
injunction upon all the candidates of the Christian priest< 


hood. 


Sect, 14.—What Methods were anciently taken to prevent Simoniacal 
Promotions. 


There is but one qualification more I shall mention 
under this head, which was, that men should come honestly 
and legally to their preferment, and use no indirect or 
sinister arts to procure themselves an ordination. Merit, 
and not bribery, was to be their advocate, and the only 
thing to be considered in all elections. In the three first 
ages, whilst the preferments were small, and the persecu- 
tions great, there was no great danger of ambitious spirits, 
nor any great occasion to make laws against simoniacal pro- 
motions. For then martyrdom was, as it were, a thing 
annexed to a bishopric; and the first persons, that were 
commonly aimed and struck at, were the rulers and gover- 
nors of the Church. But in after ages, ambition and bribery 
crept in among other vices, and then severe laws were made, 
both m Church and State, to cheek and prevent them. 
Sulpicius Severus takes notice of this difference betwixt the 
ages of persecution, and those that followed, when he says,! 
“that in the former, men strove who should run fastest to 
those glorious combats, and more greedily sought for 
martyrdom by honourable deaths, than in after-times, b 
wicked ambitions, they sought for the bishoprics of the 
Church.” This implies, that in the age when Sulpicius 
lived, in the fifth century, some irregular arts were used, 
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by particular men, to advance themselves to the prefer- 
ments of the Church. To correct whose ambition and ill 
designs, the Church inflicted very severe censures upon all 
such as were found guilty of simony, or, as some then! 
called it, Xovseurropetav, the selling of Christ. The council 
of Chalcedon decreed? “ that if any bishop gave ordination, 
or an ecclesiastical office or preferment of any kind, for 
money, he himself should loose his office, and the party so 
preferred be deposed.” And the reader may find several, 
other constitutions of the same import, in those called 
the Apostolical Canons ;? the council of Constantinople 
*under Gennadius, Anno 459; the second council of 
Orleans ;* Bracara and many others. The imperial laws 
also were very properly contrived to prevent this abuse: 
for by one of Justinian’s laws’ it was enacted, “that, 
whenever a bishop was to be chosen, the electors themselves 
should take an oath, and insert it into the election-paper, 
that they did not choose him for any gift, or promise, or 
friendship, or any other cause, but only because they knew 
him to be a man of the true Catholic Faith, and an unblam- 
‘able life, and good learning.” And in another of his laws, 
where this same injunction is repeated, it is further provided, 
* that the party elected shall also at the time of his ordina- 
tion take an oath, upon the Holy Gospels, that he neither 
gave® nor promised, by himself or other, nor hereafter will 
‘give to his ordainer, or to his electors, or any other person, 
any thing to procure him an ordination.” And for any 
bishop to ordain another without observing the rule pre- 
_ scribed, is deposition by the same law, both for himself and 


1'Vid. Epist. Alexandri Alexandrini, ap, Theodor. lib. i. c. 4. 
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the other whom he ordained. These were some of those 
ancient rules to be observed in the examination of men’s 
lives and morals, before they were consecrated to the sacred 
function, or admitted to serve in any of the chief offices 
of the Church. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Qualifications of Persons to be Ordained, respecting 
their outward State and Condition in the World. 


Sect, 1.—No Soldier to be Ordained. 


A THIRD inquiry was made into men’s outward state and 
condition im the world, For there were some callings and 
states of life, which debarred men from the privilege of 
ordination, not because they were esteemed absolutely 
sinful vocations, but because the duties attending them 
were commonly incompatible and inconsistent with the offices 
of the clergy. Of this nature were all those callings, which 
come under the general name of Miletia Romana, which we 
cannot ‘so properly English, the mlitary life, as the service 
of the empire. For it includes several offices, as well civil, 
as military; the Romans, as Gothofred! and other learned 
persons have observed, calling all inferior offices by the 
name of Militia. So there were three sorts of it, Militia 
Palatina, Militia Castrensis or Armata, and Militia Presi- 
dialis or Cohortalis ; the first including the officers of the 
emperor's palace ; the second, the armed soldiery of the 
camp; and the third, the apparitors and officials of judges 
and governors of provinces; all which were so tied to their 
service, that they could not forsake their station. And 
for that reason, the laws of the state forbad any of 
them to be entertained as ecclesiastics, or ordained 
among the clergy, Honorius,? the emperor, particularly 





‘ Gothofred. Com, in Cod, Th. lib, xii. tit. 1. de Decurion. Leg. 63. Vales, 
Not. in Sozomen. lib, v. c. 4 Pagi Critic. in Baron, an. 375. n. 11. 
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made a law to this purpose, “that none, who were origi- 
nally tied to the military life, as some were even by birth, 
should, either before or after they were entered upon that 
life, take upon them any clerical office, or think to excuse 
themselves from their service, under the notion of beconing 
ecclesiastical persons.” The canons of the Church seem to 
have carried the matter a little further; for they forbad the 
ordination-of any, who had been soldiers after baptism, 
because they might perhaps have embrewed their hands in 
blood. This appears from the letters of Innocent the First, 
who blames the Spanish Churches! for admitting such 
persons into orders, alleging the canons of the Church 
against it. The first council of Toledo forbids any such to 
be ordained deacons, though they had never been concerned 
in shedding of blood;” because? though they had not 
actually shed blood, yet by entering upon the military life 
they had obliged themselves, if occasion had so required, 
to have done it.” Which seems to import, that soldiers 
might be allowed in the inferior services, but were not to 
be admitted to the sacred and superior orders of the Church. 


Sect. 2.—Nor any Slave or Freedman without the Consent of the Patron. 


Another state of life, which debarred men from the pri- 
vilege of ordination, was that of slaves or vassals in the 
Roman Empire; who, being originally tied by birth or pur- 
chase to their patron’s or master’s service, could not legally 
be ordained, because the service of the Church was incom- 
patible with their other duties; and no man was to be de- 
frauded of his right under pretence of an ordination. In 
this case, therefore, the patron was always to be consulted 
before the servant was ordained. Thus in one of those 
called the Apostolical Canons? we find a decree, “that no 
servants should be admitted among the clergy without the 








1Innoe. Ep, xxiv. c. 2. Quantos ex militia, qui cum protestatibus obe- 
dierunt, severa necessario precepta sunt executi. Ibid. c. 4. Ne quispiam, 
qui post Baptismum militaverit, ad ordinem debeat Clericat(is admitti. Vid. 
Ep. 2. ad Victricium rothomagens. c. 2. * Con. Tolet. i. c. 8. Si quis 
post Baptismum militavit, et Chlamydem sumpserit, aut Cingulum ad necandos 
‘Fideles, etiamsi gravia non admiserit, si ad Clerum admissus fuerit, Diaconii 
non accipiat dignitatem. 3 Canon, Apost,. c. 82. 
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consent of their masters, to the grievance of the owners 
and subversion of their families. But if a servant be found 
worthy of an ecclesiastical promotion, as Onesimus was, 
and his master give his consent, and grant him his freedom, 
and let him go forth from his house, he may be ordained.” 
The council of Toledo! has a canon to the same purpose ; 
and the council of Eliberis? goes a little further, and says, 
“ Though a secular master, (that is, an heathen, as Albas- 
pinzeus interprets it,) had made his servant a freeman; he 
should not be ordained.” The reason of which is conceived 
to be, that such masters gave them only a conditional free- 
dom, and still retained a right to exact certain services and 
manual labours of them, which would not consist with the 
service of the Church. The imperial laws? also made pro- 
vision in this case, that no persons under such obligations 
should be admitted to any office of the clergy; or, if they 
were admitted merely to evade their obligations, their mas- 
ters should have power to recal them to their service, unless 
they were bishops or presbyters, or had continued thirty 
years in some other office of the Church. By which it ap- 
pears, that the ordination of such persons was prohibited 
only upon a civil account; not because that state of life was 
sinful, or that it was any undervaluing or disgrace to the 
function to have such persons ordained, but because the 
duties of the civil and ecclesiastical state would not well 
consist together. 


Sect. 3.—Nor any Member of a Civil Company or Society of Tradesmen, 
who were tied to the Service of the Common-wealth, 


For the same reason the laws forbad the ordination of any 
persons, who were incorporated into any society for the ser- 
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vice of the common-wealth, unless they had first obtained | 
the leave of the society and prince, under whom they 
served. This is: the meaning of that law! of J ustinian, 
which forbids any of those called Tattwra, or Cohortales, 
that is, the officers or apparitors of judges, to be ordained, 
unless they had first spent fifteen years in a monastic life. 
And the first council of Orleans? requires expressly, either 
the command of the prince, or the consent of the judge, 
before any such secular officer be ordained. By the laws of 
Theodosius Junior, and Valentinian the Third,* all corpo- 
ration-men are forbidden to be ordained ; and if any such 
were ordained among the inferior clergy, they were to be 
reclaimed by their respective companies; if among the su- 
perior, bishops, presbyters, or deacons, they must provide a 
proper substitute, qualified with their estate, to serve in the 
company from whence they were taken. The reader, that is 
curious in this matter, may find several other laws in the 
Theodosian Code,* made by the elder Valentinian, and 
Theodosius the Great, with respect to particular civil so- 
cieties so incorporated for the use of the public; no mem- 
ber of which might be ordained, but either they must quit 
their estates; or be liable to be recalled to the service, which 
they had unwarrantably. forsaken. 


Sect. 4.—Nor any of the Curiales, or Decuriones of the Roman Government. 


For reasons of the same nature, the canons were precise 
in forbidding the ordination of any of those, who are com- 
monly known by the name of Curiales, or Decuriones, in 
the Roman government; that is, such as were members of 
the Curia, the court, or common-council of every city. 
These were men, who by virtue of their estates were tied to 








* Justin. Novel. 123. c. xv. Sed neque-cohortales, neque decuriones Clerici 
fiunto - - - Dempto si monarchicam aliquis ex ipsis vitam non minus quin- 
decim annis transegerit. *Con. Aurel. 1. c..4. Nuilus seeularium ad 
Clericatis officium presumatur, nisi aut cum Regis jussione, aut cum judicis 
voluntate. _ § Theodos. Novel. 26, de Corporatis Urbis: Rome, ad Cal- 
cem Cod. Th, *Valentin. Novel. 12. ibid. * Cod. Th. lib. xiv. 
lit. 4. de Suariis. leg. 8. Eos, qui ad Clericatis se privilegia contulerunt, 
aut agnoscere oportet propriam functionem, aut ei corpori, quod declinant, 
proprii patrimonii facere cessionem. Vid. ibid. 1. 14, tit. 3. de Pistoribus 
Jeg. 11. 1t. lib. viii. tit. 5. de Cursu Publico. leg. 46, 
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bear the offices of their country; so that out of their body 
were chosen all civil officers, the magistrates of every city, 
the collectors of the public revenue, the overseers of all 
public works, the pontifices or flamens who exhibited the 
public games and shows to the people, with abundance of 
others, whose offices are specified by Gothofred' to the 
number of twenty-two, which I need not here recite. These 
were always men of estates, whose substance amounted. to 
-the value of three hundred solids ; which is the sum that is 
specified by Theodosius Junior? as qualifying a man to be 
a member of the Curva: and both they and their estates 
were so tied to civil offices, that no member of that body 
was to be admitted into any ecclesiastical office, till he had 
first discharged: all the offices of his country, or else pro- 
vided a proper substitute, one of his relations qualified with 
his estate, to bear offices in his room. Otherwise the per- 
son so ordained was liable by the laws of the empire, (of 
which I give a more particular account hereafter? in the 
next book,) to be called back by the Curia from an eccle-~ 
siastical to a secular lifeagain. Which was such an incon- 
venience to the Church, that she herself made laws to 
prohibit the ordination of any of these Curiales, to avoid 
the trouble and molestation, which was commonly the 
consequent of their ordination. St. Ambrose’ assures us, 
“that sometimes presbyters and deacons, who were thus 
ordained out of the Curiales, were fetched back to serve in 
curial offices, after they had been thirty years and more in 
the service of the Church.” And therefore to prevent this 
calamity, the couneil of Illyricum, mentioned by Theodoret,5 
made a decree, “that presbyters and deacons should always 
be chosen out of the inferior clergy, and not out of these 
Curiales, or any other officers of the civil government.” 
Innocent, bishop of Rome, frequently refers to this rule’ of 


* Gothofred. Paratitlon. Cod. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. de Decurionibus, tom. iv. 
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the Church! in his Epistlés, where he gives two reasons 
against their ordination. First, “ that they were often. re- 
called by the Curia to serve in civil offices, which brought 
some tribulation upon the Church.” Secondly, “ because 
many of them had served in the office of flamens?® after 
baptism; and were crowned, as the heathen high-priests 
were used to be, while they exhibited the public games and 
shows to the people.” Which, though it was indulged by 
the civil law in Christian magistrates, yet the Church 
reckoned a crime, for which men were sometimes ob- 
liged to do public penance, as appears from the canons? of 
the council of Eliberis ; and consequently such a crime, as 
made men irregular and incapable of ordination. So that 
upon both accounts these Curtales were to be excluded 
from the orders of the Church. And though this rule by 
the importunity ef men was sometimes transgressed, yet 
the laws, both of Church and State, always stood. in force 
against such ordinations ; and sometimes the ordainers them- 
selves were punished with ecclesiastical censures. Of 
which there is a famous instance related by Sozomen,* who 
says, the council of Constantinople, Anno 360, deposed 
‘Neonas from his bishopric for ordaining some of these Cu- 
viales bishops. Sozomen indeed calls them “ ToXcrevouevor?” 
but that is but another name for Curzales, whom the Greeks 
otherwise term “ BeAevrat, counsellors ;’ and the Latins, 
« Municipes, burghers, or corporation-men ; and Minor 
Senatus,’ the little senate of every city,” in opposition to 
the great senate of Constantinople and Rome. These per- 
sons, whatever denomination they went by, were so entirely 
“devoted to the service of the Common-wealth, that, till they 
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1 Innoc. Ep. iv. c. 3. De Curialibus manifesta ratio est, quoniam etsi in- 
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bis Eeclesie provenit. 2 Innoc. Ep. xxiv. c. 4. Neque de Curialibus 
aliquem ad ecelesiasticum ordinem venire posse, qui post baptismum vel 
coronati fuerint, vel sacerdotium, quod dicitur, sustinuerint, et editiones 
publicas celebraverint, &c. 3 Con. Eliber. c. 3. 4 Sozom. 
lib. iv. c. 24. 5 Majorian. Novel. 1. ad Caleem Cod. Theod. Curiales- 
servos esse reipublice ac viscera civitatum nullus ignorat, quorum coctum 
gecté appellavit antiquitas Minorem Senatum. 
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had some way or other discharged that duty, they might 
not, as appears, be admitted to serve .in any office of the 
Church. 


Secr. 5.—Nor any Proctor or Guardian, till his Office expired. 


Indeed it was a general rule in this: matter, as we learn 
from one of the councils of Carthage,! “ that no one was 
to be ordained, who was bound to any secular service.” 
And.for that reason it was decreed by the same council, at 
least for the Churches of Afric, “that no agent or factor 
in other men’s business, nor any guardian of orphans, should 
‘be ordained, till his office and administration was perfectly 
expired ; because the ordination of such? would otherwise 
turn to;the reproach and defamation of the Church.” But, 
if I mistake not, this prohibition did not extend to the infe- 
rior orders, but only to those, whose office was to serve at 
the altar. 


Sect. 6.—Pleaders at Law denied Ordination in the Roman Church. — 


In some Churches there seems also to have been an ab- 
solute prohibition and rule against -ordaining: advocates or 
pleaders at law, not only whilst they eontinued in their 
profession, but for ever after. This seems to have been the 
custom of the Roman and Spanish Churches. For Inno- 
cent, bishop of Rome, in a letter? to the council of Toledo, 
complains of an abuse then crept into the Spanish Church, 
‘which was, that many, who were exercised in pleading at 
the bar, were called to the priesthood. To correct which 
abuse, as he deemed it, he proposed this rule to them to be 
observed, “ that no one, who had pleaded causes after bap— 
tism,* should be admitted to any order of the clergy.” 
What particular reasons the Church of Rome might then 
ee ee 
pity Con. Carth. i. c.9. Obnoxiialienis negotiis non ordinentur, 2 Tbid. 
ce. 8, Procuratores, et actores, etiam tutores pupillorum - - - - si ante liber-' 
tatem negotiorum vel officiorum, ab aliquo sine consideratione fuerint ordi- 
nati, Ecclesia infamatur. 8 Innoc. Ep. 24. ad Concil. Tolet, ¢. 2. 
quantos ex eis, qui post acceptam baptismi gratiam, in forensi exercitatione 
versati sunt, et obtinendi pertinaciam susceperunt, accitos ad Sacerdotium, 


esse comperimus 2. - . * Ibid. c. 4. Ne quispiam ad ordinem debeat Cle= 
ricatis admitti, qui causas post acceptum baptismum egerit. ; 
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have for this prohibition I cannot say; but it does not ap- 
pear, that this was the general rule-of the whole Catholic 
Church. For the council of Sardica! allows a lawyer even 
to be ordained bishop, if he first went regularly through the 
offices of reader, deacon, and presbyter; which shows, 
that the custom, as to this particular, was not: one and the 
same in all Churches, worth 


Sect, 7.—Also Energumens, Actors, Stage-players, &c. in all Churches. 


The reader may find several other cautions, given by 
Gennadius,? against ordaining any, who had been actors or 
stage-players; or energumens, during the time of their be- 
mg possessed ; or such as had ‘married concubines, that is, 
wives without formality of law; or that had married harlots, 
or wives divorced from a former husband. But I need not 
insist upon these, since the very naming them shows all 
such persons to have been in such a state of life, as might 
reasonably be accounted a just impediment of ordination. 
It will be more material to inquire, what the ancients meant 
by digamy, which, after the Apostle, they always reckoned 
an objection against a man’s ordination ?—And whether any 
vow of perpetual celibacy was exacted of the ancient 
clergy, when they were admitted to the orders: of the 
Church ?—Which, because they are questions that come 
properly under this head, it will not be amiss to resolv 
‘distinctly, but briefly, in the following chapter. 


: CHAP. V. 


Of the State of Digamy and Celibacy in particular ; and of 
the Laws of the Church about these, in reference to the 
Ancient Clergy. 

Secr. 1.—No Digamist to be Ordained, by the Rule of the Apostle. 
As to what concerns digamy, it was a primitive aposto- 
aa Con. Sardic. ¢. 10. "Edy rec oyokasucdc db Tie dyopac aéwtro darioKxomroc 
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Burips innpeciay éxredéoy. ? Gemnad. de Eccles, Dogm. c. 73. 
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lical rule, “ that a bishop or a deacon should be one, who 
was the husband of one wife only,” on which rule all»the 
laws against digamy in the primitive Church were founded. 
But then we are to observe, that the ancients were not 
exactly agreed about the sense of that apostolical rule; and 
that occasioned different notions and different practices 
among them in reference to the ordination of digamists, 

Sect. 2.—Three different Opinions among the Ancients about Digamy. J. 

That all Persons were to be refused Orders, as Digamists, who were 

twice Married after Baptism. 

One very common and prevailing notion was, that all per- 
sons were to be refused orders, as digamists, who were 
twice married after baptism, though legally and succes- 
sively to two wives, one after another. For though they 
did not condemn second marriages, as sinful and unlawful, 
with the Novatians and Montanists ; yet upon presumption 
that the Apostle had forbidden persons twice married to be 
ordained bishops, they repelled such from the superior 
orders of the Church. That this was the practice of some 
Churches in the time of Origen, may appear from what he 
‘says in his Comments upon St. Luke, “ that not only for- 
nication,’ but marriages excluded men from. the dignities 
of the Church ; for no digamist could be either bishop, or 
presbyter, or deacon, or deaconess in the Church,” Ter- 
tullian, when he became a Montanist, laid hold of this argue 
ment, and urged it to decry second matriages in all per- 
sons; pleading,? “that a layman could not in decency 
desire licence of the ecclesiastics to be married a second 
time, seeing the ecclesiastics themselves, bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, were but once married ;’ which he re- 
peats frequently? in several parts of his writings. And it 
cannot be denied, but that many other ancient writers, St, 
nh ee 

* Orig. Hom. 17. in Lue. p. 228. Ab ecclesiasticis dignitatibus non solum 


fornicatio, sed et nuptie repellunt: neque enim Episcopus, nec Presbyter, 
nec Diaconus, nec Vidua, possunt esse digami. * Ter- 
* tul. de Monogam. c. 11, Qualis es id matrimonium postulans, quod eis, a 

quibus postulas, non licet habere?—Ab Episeopo monogamo, 4 Presbyteris 
-et Diaconis ejusdem sacramenti, &c. ° Vid. Tertuh de Peenitent. c. 9. 
De Exhort. Castitat: ¢. 7. Ad Uxor. lib. i. ec. in 
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Ambrose,' St. Jerom,? Gennadius,3 Epiphanius,* and the 
councils of Agde,® and Carthage,® put the same sense upon 
the words of the Apostle. Only Epiphanius puts a distine= 
tion between the superior and inferior orders, making the 


rule in this sense obligatory to the former, but not to the 
latter. 


Sect. 3.—2. Others extended the Rule to all Persons twice Married, whe 
ther before or after Baptism. 


Some there are again, who gave the rule a stricter expo- 
sition, making it a prohibition not only of ordaining persons 
twice married after baptism, but also such as were twice mar- 
ried before it, or once before and once after; as many Gen- 
tiles and catechumens happened to be in those times, when. 
baptism was administered to adult persons. St. Ambrose? 
was of opinion, that even these were to be excluded from 
ordination ; and so it was decreed by Innocent, bishop of 
Rome,’ and the council of Valencia? in France, But this 


opinion was generally rejected by others, as furthest from 
the sense of the Apostle. 


Secr. 4,—3, The most probable Opinion of those, who thought the Apostle 
by Digamists meant Polygamists, and such as married after Divorce. 


The most probable opinion is that of those ancient wri- 
fers, who interpret the Apostle’s rule as a prohibition cf 
ordaining polygamists, or such as had married many wives 
at the same time; and such as had causelessly put away 
their wives, and married others after divorcing the former ; 
which were then very common practices both among Jews 
and Gentiles, but scandalous in themselves, and such as 
the Apostles would have to be accounted just impediments 
of ordination.. This is the sense, which Chrysostom” and 
Theodoret™ propose and defend, as most agreeable to the 
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‘ Ambros. de Offic. lib. i. c. 50.. ? Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. 
Ep. 11. ad Geront. Ep. 83. ad. Ocean. 8 Gennad. de Eccles. Dogm. 
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6 Con. Carth. iv. c. 69. 7 Ambros. Ep. 82. ad Vercellenses. 
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mind of the Apostle. And it is certain, that second mar- 
riages in any other sense were not always an insuperable 
objection against men’s ordination in the Christian Church. 
For Tertullian ' owns, that. there were bishops among’ the 
Catholics, who had been twice married ; though, in his style, 
that was an affront to the Apostle. And it appears from 
the Letters of Siricius and Innocent; that the bishops of 
Spain and Greece made no scruple to ordain such generally 
among the clergy; for they take upon them to reprove them 
for it. Theodoret, agreeably to his own notion, ordained 
one Irenzeus bishop, who was twice married; and, when 
some objected against the legality of the ordination upon 
that account, he defended it by the common practice of 
other Churches. “ Herein,” says he,t “TI followed the 
example of my predecessors.” Alexander, bishop of the 
apostolical see of Antioch, with Acacius, of Berca, ordained 
Diogenes, a digamist ; and Praylius ordained Domninus of 
Cesarea, a digamist likewise. Proclus, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, received and approved the ordination of many 
such; and so do the bishops of Pontus and Palestine, 
among whom no controversy is made about it. From hence 
it appears, that the practice of the Church varied in this 
matter; and that therefore Bellarmin and other Romanists 
very much abuse their readers, when they pretend that the 
ordination of digamists, meaning persons twice lawfully 
married, is both against the rule of the Apostle, and the 
universal consent and practice of the Church. 


Sect. 5.—No Vow of Celibacy required of the Clergy, as a Condition of their 
Ordination, for the Three first Ages. 

They still more abuse their readers, in pretending, that a 
vow of perpetual celibacy, or abstinence from conjugal 
society, was required of the clergy, as a condition of their 
ordination, even from the apostolical ages. For the con- 
trary is very evident from innumerable examples of bishops 
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and presbyters, who lived in a state of matrimony without 
any prejudice to their ordination or function. It is generally 
agreed by ancient writers, that most of the Apostles were 
married. Some say, all of them except! St. Paul and St. 
John. Others say, St. Paul was married also, because he 
writes “to his yoke-fellow,” whom they interpret his wife. 
Phil. iv.3. This was the opinion of Clemens Alexandrinus,? 
wherein he seems to be followed by Eusebius, and Origen, 
and the author of the Interpolated Epistle to the Church 
of Philadelphia under the name of Ignatius; whom some 
modern Romanists, mistaking him for the true Ignatius, have 
most disingenuously mangled, by erasing the name of Paul 
out of the text; which foul dealing bishop Usher® has ex- 
posed, and Cotelerius’ does in effect confess it, when he 
owns that the author himself wrote it, and that he therein 
followed the authority of Clemens,Origen, and Eusebius. But 
passing by this about St. Paul, which is a matter of dis- 
pute among learned men, the major part inclining to think, 
that he always lived a single life, it cannot be denied, that 
‘others of the Apostles were married. And in the next ages 
after them we have accounts of married bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, without any reproof or mark of dishonour set 
upon them. As to instance in a few, Valens, presbyter 
of Philippi, mentioned by Polycarp ;* Cheremon, bishop of 
Nilus, an exceeding old man, who fled with his wife to 
mount Arabion in time of persecution, where they. both pe- 
rished together, as Eusebius informs us.2: Novatus was a 
married presbyter of Carthage, as we learn from Cyprian’s 
‘Epistles.’° Cyprian himself was also a married man, as Mr. 





1 Ambros. ad Hilar. in 2 Cor. xi. Omnes Apostoli, exceptis Johanne et 
Paulo, uxores habuerunt. Vid. Epiphan. Her. 78. Antidicomarianit. n. 10. 
Cotelerius cites Eusebius, Basil, and some others for the same opinion. Not. 
‘in Ignat. Ep.ad Philadelph. Interpolat. n. 4. * Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iii. p. 448. 8 Euseb. lib. iii. c. 30. * Orig. Com. in Rom. i. 

p. 459. Paulus ergo (sicut quidam tradunt) cum uxore vocatus est: de qua 
dicit, ad Philippenses scribens: ‘‘ Rogo te etiam germana compar, &c.” 


* Pseudo-Ignat. Ep. ad Philadelph. n. 4. 6 Usser. Dissert. in Ig- 
nat. c. 17. 7 Coteler. Not. in Loc. 8 Polycarp. Ep. ad 
Philip. n. 11. 9 Eusehb. lib. vi, ¢. 42. 10 Cypr. Ep. 49. 
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Pagi! confesses; and so was Cecilius,? the presbyter, that 
converted him. As also Numidicus, another presbyter of 
Carthage, of whom Cyprian? tells us this remarkable story, 
« That in the Decian persecution he saw his own wife, with 
many other martyrs, burnt by his side; whilst he himself, 
lying half burnt, and covered with stones, and left for dead, 
was found expiring by his own daughter, who’ drew him out 
of the rubbish, and brought him to life again.” Eusebius 
assures us, that Phileas,’ bishop of Thmuis, and Philoromus 
had, each of them, both a wife and children; for they were 
urged with that argument, bythe heathen magistrate, to deny 
their religion in the Diocletian persecution ; but they gener- 
ously contemned his argument, and gave preference to the 
laws of Christ. Epiphanius® says, Marcian, the heretic, was the 
son of a bishop, and that he was exeommunicated by his 
own father for his lewdness. Domnus also, bishop of An- 
tioch,® is said to be son to Demetrian, who was bishop of the 
same place before him. It were easy to add abundance 
‘more such instances; but these are suflicient to show, that 
men of all states were admitted to be bishops and presby- 
ters in the primitive ages of the Chureh: 


Sect. 6.—The Vanity of the contrary Pretences. 


The most learned advocates of the Roman Communion 
have never found any other reply to all this, save only a 
groundless pretence of their own imagination, that all mar- 
ried persons, when they came to be ordained, promised to 
live separate from their wives by consent, which answered 
the vow of celibacy in other persons. This is all, that Pagi? 
or Schelstrate® have to say in the case, after all the writers: 
that have gone before them; which is said not only without 
proof, but against the clearest evidences of ancient history, 
which manifestly prove the contrary. For Novatus, pres- 
byter of Carthage, whose case Pagi had under consideration, 
Le Sabot). alte ee ee BR rk ae ee 


‘' Pagi Crit. in Baron. ad an. 248. n. 4. ° Pontius Vit. Cyprian. 
*Cypr. Ep. 35, al.40. Numidicus Presbyter uxorem adherentem lateri 
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aspexit, &. * Euseb. lib. viii. c. 9. °Epiphan. Her, 42. 
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* Schelstrat. Eccles, Afric, Dissert. 3. c. 4. ap. Pagi ibid, 
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was certainly allowed to cohabit with his wife after ordina- 
tion; as appears from the charge that Cyprian brings 
against him, “that he had struck and abused his wife,) and 
thereby caused her to miscarry; for whieh crime he had 
certainly been thrust out, not only from the presbytery, but 
the Church also, had not the persecution coming on so 
suddenly prevented his trial and condemnation.” Cyprian 
does not accuse him for cohabiting with his wife, or beget- 
ting children after ordination, but for murdering his chil- 
‘dren which he had begotten; which was indeed a crime 
that made him liable both to. deposition and excommunica- 
tion; but the other was no crime at all, by any law then in 
force in the African, or in the Universal Church. ‘There 
seems indeed in some places to-have been a little tendency 
towards introducing such a law by one or two zealous 
spirits; but the motion was no sooner made, than it was 
quashed immediately by the prudence and authority of wiser 
men. Thus Eusebius observes, “that Pinytus, bishop of 
Gnossus, in Crete, was for laying the law of celibacy upon 
his brethren; but Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, wrote. to 
him, that he should consider the weakness of men, and not 
impose that heavy burthen upon them.”? And thus matters 
continued for three centuries, without any law, that we read 
_of, requiring celibacy of the clergy at the time of their 
erdination. 


Secr, 7.,—The Clergy left to their Liberty by the Nicene Council. 


In the council of Nice, Anno 325, the motion was again 
renewed, “that a law might pass to oblige the clergy to 
abstain from all conjugal society with their wives, which 

‘they had married before their ordination.” But the propo- 
sal was no sooner made, than Paphnutius, a famous AAgyptian 
bishop, and one or never married, vigorously declaimed 
‘against it, saying, ‘so heavy a burthen was not to be laid 
upon the Clergy; that the marriage-bed was honourable, 








1Cypr, Ep, 52. al. 4%. p. 97, Uterus uxoris calce percussus, et abortione 
properante in parricidium partus expressus, &c. ? Dionys, Ep. ad Pi- 
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and that they should not by too great severity bring detri- 
ment on the Church; for all men could not bear so severe 
an exercise, and the chastity of the wives so separated 
would be endangered also.—< Conjugal society,” he said, 
“was chastity ; and it was enough, that such of the clergy, 
as were not married before their ordination, should continue 
unmarried, according to the ancient tradition of the Church ; 
but it was not proper to separate any one from his wife, 
which he had married whilst he was a layman.” This said, 
the whole council agreed to stifle the motion that had been 
made, and left every man to his liberty as before. So 
Socrates! and Sozomen tell the story; to which all, that 
Valesius,? after Bellarmin, has to say, is, “That he suspects 
the truth of the thing, and desires leave to dissent from 
his historians.” Which is but a poor evasion, in the judg- 
ment of Du Pin himself, who thus reflects upon them for it;% 
“Some question the truth of this story,” says he, “but I 
believe they do it for fear the story might prejudice the 
present discipline, rather than from any solid proof they have 
for it. But they should consider, that this canon is purely. 
a matter of discipline, and that the discipline of the Church 
may change according to the times, and that it is not ne- 
cessary, for the defence of it, to prove that it was always 
uniform in all places.” So that, in the Judgment of that 
learned Romanist, there is no question to be made, but that 
the council of Nice decreed in favour of the married clergy, 
as the historians relate it did; and that then the practice 
was different from that of the present Church of Rome, 
which others are so unwilling to have the world believe. 


Sect. 8.—And other Councils of that Age, 


It is as evident from other councils of the same age, that 
the married clergy were allowed to continue in the service 
of the Church, and no vow of abstinence required of them 
at their ordination. Socrates observes, that the council of 
Gangra anathematized Eustathius, the heretic, because he 
SE ES ao ti 
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taught men to separate! from such presbyters, as retained 
their wives, which they married while they were layman, 
saying, their communion and oblations were abominable, 
The decree is still extant among the canons of. that coun- 
cil,” and runs in these words ; “ If any one separate from a 
married presbyter, as if it were unlawful to participate of the 
eucharist, when such an one ministers, let him be Anathema.” 
The council of Ancyra gives leave to deacons to marry after 
ordination; “if they protested’ at their ordination that they 
could not continue in an unmarried state, they might marry, 
and yet continue in their office, having in that case the 
bishop's license and permission to do it.” And though the 
eouncil of Neo-Ceesarea in one canon forbids? unmarried 
presbyters to marry after ordination; yet such, as were 
married before ordination, are allowed by another canon® 
' to continue without any censure, being only obliged to se- 
parate from their wives in case of fornication. The council 
of Eliberis,® indeed, and some others in this age, began to 
_be a little more rigorous toward the married clergy; but it 
does not appear, that their laws were of any great force. 
For Socrates says,’ even in his time, in the eastern Churches, 
many eminent bishops begat children of their lawful wives ; 
and such, as abstained, did it not by obligation of any law, 
but their own voluntary choice. Only in Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Hellas, the clergy were obliged to abstain under 
pain of ecclesiastical censure ; which, he says, was occa- 
sioned by Bishop Heliodore’s writing his book, called his 
Ethiopics. So that as yet there was no universal decree 
against married bishops in the Greek Church, much less 
against presbyters and deacons. But the council of Trullo, 
Anno 692, made a difference between bishops and pres-. 
byters; allowing presbyters, deacons, and all the inferior. 
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orders, to cohabit with their wives after ordination,! and 
giving the Roman Church a smart rebuke for the contrary 
prohibition; but yet laying an injunction upon bishops? to 
live separate from their wives, and appointing the wives? to 
betake themselves to a monastic life, or become deaconesses 
im the Church. And so the matter was-altered in the Greek 
Church, as to bishops, but not any others. In the Latin 
Church, also, the alteration was made but by slow steps in 
many places; for in Afric, even bishops themselves coha- 
bited with their wives at the time of the council of Trullo, 
as appears from one of the forementioned canons‘ of that 
council. But it is beyond my, design to carry this inquiry 
any further; what has been already said, being sufficient to 
show, that the married clergy were allowed to officiate in 
the first and primitive ages; and that celibacy in those 
times was no necessary condition of their ordination, as is 
falsely pretended by the polemical writers of the present 
Church of Rome. I have now gone through the seyeral 
qualifications of the ancient clergy, concerning which, in- 
quiry was made before their ordination; I come now, in the 
next place, to consider the solemnity of: the thing itself, to- 
gether with the laws and customs, which were generally 
observed at the time of ordination. . 


CHAP. VI.. 


Of the Ordinations of the Primitive Clergy, and the Laws - 
and Customs generally observed therein. 


Secr. 1—The Canons of the Church to be read to the Clerk, before’ the 
Bishops ordained him, 


Wuen the election of a person, duly qualified according 
to the forementioned rules, was made, then it was the 
bishop's office, or the metropolitan’s, if the party elect was 
himself a bishop, to ordain him. “But, before they proceeded 
to ordination, there were some other laws and rules to be 
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observed. For, not to mention here again the oath against 
simony, and the subscriptions, which I have showed before! 
were anciently required of persons to be ordained, I must 
not forget to note, that in the African Church a rule was 
made in the third council of Carthage,® and thenee trans- 
ferred into the African Code;? “ That, before any bishop or 
other clergyman was ordained, the ordainers should cause 
the canons of the Church to be read in his hearing ; that 
they might not have cause to repent afterward, that tkey 
had transgressed any of them.” This rule was made at the 
instance and request of St. Austin, as Possidius‘ notes in 
his life, who says, “that because he was ordained bishop 
of Hippo, while Valerius was alive, which was contrary to 
the rule of the council of Nice, which he was ignorant of at 
the time of his ordination, he therefore prevailed with the 
African fathers to make a decree, that the canons of the 
Church should be read at every man’s ordination. This rule 
imphed a tacit promise, that the party ordained would ob- 
serve the canons, that were read to him; but for greater se~ 
curity it was afterward improved into an explicit promise by 
a law of Justinian,® which requires every clerk, after the 
reading of the canons, to profess, that, as far as it was pos- 
sible for man to do, he would fulfil what was contained in 
them. Whence, no doubt, came those later forms of pro- 
fessing obedience to the canons of the seven general-coun- 
ceils, in the Greek Church; and the oath to St. Peter, taken 
by the bishops of Rome in the Latin Church, that they 
would observe the decrees of the eight general-councils. 
The first of which forms may be seen at length m Habertus, ® 
and the other in Baronius,’ and the book called, Leber 
Diurnus, by the reader that is curious to consult them. 





1 See chap. iii. sect. 2 and 14. #Con. Carth. iii. ¢. 3. Placuit, ut 
-ordjnandis Episcopis vel Clericis prius ab ordinatoribus suis Decreta Conci- 
liorum auribus eorum inculcentur; ne se aliquid contra statuta Concilii fecisse 
peeniteat. 8 Cod. Eccles. Afr. c. 19. *Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 8. 
Quod in seipso fieri non debuisse, ut vivo suo Episcopo ordinaretur, postea et 
dixit et scripsit, propter Concilii Universalis vetitum, quod jam ordinatus didi- 
cit: nec quod sibi factum esse doluit, aliis fieri voluit. Unde etiam sategit, 
ut Conciliis constitueretur Episcoporum, ab ordinatoribus deberi ordinandis, 
vel ordinatis, omnium statuta Sacerdotum in notitiam esse deferenda. 

5 Justin. Novel. 6. c. 1. n. 8. 6 Habert. Archieratic. p, 496. e 
7 Baron. an. 869. tom. x. p. 433. 
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Sect, 2.—No Clerk to be Ordained aro\shupévwc. 


Secondly. Another rule to be observed in this case was, 
“That every man should be fixed to some Church at his 
ordination, and not be left at liberty to minister wherever 
he would, because of several inconveniences that attended 
that practice.” This rule concerned bishops, as well as the 
inferior clergy; for the Nullatenenses of later ages, as Pa- 
noymitan calls titular and utopian bishops, were rarely 
known in the primitive Church. For though every bishop 
was in some sense ordained bishop of the Catholic Church, 
as I have showed before, yet for order’s sake he was always 
confined to a certain district in the ordinary exercise of his 
power. And so presbyters and all other inferior clergy 
were confined to the diocese of their own bishop, and might 
not be ordained, unless they had some place, wherein to 
exercise their function. This was the ancient custom of the 
Chureh, which the council of Chalcedon confirmed by a 
canon, “That no presbyter, or deacon, or any other eccle- 
siastic should be ordained at large;! but be assigned either 
to the city-church, or some church or oratory in the country, 
or a monastery; otherwise his ordination to be null and 
void. This the Latins called, Ordinatio Localis, and the 
persons so ordained, Locales, from their being fixed to a 
certain place. As in the council of Valentia,? in Spain, we 
find a canon, that obliges every priest, before his ordination, 
to give a promise, “that he will-be Localis,” to the intent 
that no one should be permitted to transgress the rules and 
discipline of the Church with impunity; which they might 
easily do, if they were allowed to rove about from one place 
to another. This, in the style of Leo,* bishop of Rome, is, 
“Ordination founded upon a place,” or, as we would say 
now, a title; without which, he says, the ordination was 


a a a EE 


_ ‘Con. Chalced, c. 6. Mndiva drrodedupévc XEéiporovetosar = = - él pr) 
Wind tv exkAnoia worEwe, I KOMNE, 1) Hapruply, ) pwovasnpip éxucnodrrovro. 
*Con. Valentin. c. 6. Nec ullum Sacerdotem quispiam ordinet, qui localem se 
futurum primitis non spoponderit: ut per hoc nullus a regula vel disciplin& 
ecclesiz deviare permittatur impuné. ’ Leo Ep. 92. ad Rustic. c. 1. 
Vana est habenda ordinatio, que nec loco fundata est, nec auctoritate munita, 
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not to be looked upon as authentic. But it must be ob- 
served, that a title then did not always signify a parochial 
Church, or distinct cure; for this was a rule before dioceses 
were divided into parishes: but the confinement laid upon 
men at their ordination was, that they should be fixed to 
their own bishop’s diocese, and officiate in the place, where 
he appointed them. 


Sxor. 3:—Exceptions to this Rule very rare. 


There were, indeed, some few exceptions to this rule, but 
very rare, and upon extraordinary occasions. Paulinus and 
St. Jerom seem to have had the privilege granted them, of 
‘being ordained without affixing to any Church. Paulinus 
_ Says expressly of himself,’ “that he was ordained pres- 
byter at Barcelona with this condition, that he should not 
be confined to that Church, but remain a priest at large.” 
And St. Jerom gives the same account of his own ordi- 
nation at Antioch ;? “ that he was consecrated presbyter, with 
‘license to continue a monk, and return to his monastery 
again.” Sozomen? relates the like of Barses and Eulogius, 
two monks of Edessa, “that they were both ordained 
bishops, not of any city, but only honorary bishops within 
their own monasteries, out of respect to their eminent 
“virtues.” And it was such a sort of ordination, that, Theo- 
doret says,* Flavian, bishop of Antioch, gave to Macedonius, 
‘the famous Syrian anchoret, whom he drew from his cell in 
the desart, only to ordain him presbyter, and so let him 
return to the desart again. These are all the instances of 
this kind, which I remember in ancient history. It was not 
as yet the custom to ordain bishops “ Partibus Injidelium,” 
that never meant to see their bishoprics. Though after 
ages despised this rule, as Zonaras > complains of the Greek 
Church, and Habertus cannot but lament it in the Latin ;¢ 
yet the ancient Church was more punctual in observing the 





1 Paulin. Ep. vi. ad Sever. p. 101. Ea conditione in Barcinonensi- Eccle- 
sié consecrari adductus sum, ut ipsi Keclesie non alligarer; in sacerdotium 


tantum domini, nonin locum Ecclesia dedicatus. * Hieron. Ep. 62, ad 
~Pammach, Tom. ii. p. 181. 8 Sozom. lib. vi. c. 34. . . * Theod, 
‘Histor. Relig. c. xiii. tom. iii. - 5 Zonar. Not. in Con, Chalced. c. 6. 


~ © Habert. Archieratic. p. 351. 
VOL. I. 3. C. 
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laws, scarce ever ordaining either bishop or inferior clerk 
without fixing them to a certain diocese, from which, with- 
out the consent of their superiors, they were not to remove 
to any other. 


Sxct. 4.—No Bishop to Ordain another Man’s Clerk without his Consent. 
And from hence arose a third rule about ordinations, 
that no bishop should ordain, or admit into his Church any 
clerk belonging to another Church, without the consent of 
the bishop, to whom he formerly belonged. The councils! 
are very peremptory in this decree; particularly the great 
council of Nice,? and that of Sardica,3 and the second of 
Arles,‘ declare all such ordinations nulland yoid. The first 
council of Carthage® extends the prohibition even to lay- 
men belonging to another diocese; for it decrees, “ that as 
no clerk shall be received by another bishop without the 
letters dimissory of his own bishop; so neither shall any 
bishop take a layman out of another people, and ordain 
him, without the consent of that bishop, out of whose peo- 
ple he is taken.” The reason of which laws was, that 
every bishop was supposed to have a peeuhar right in all 
the clergy and people of his own diocese; and it was very 
conducive to the peace and good order of the Church to 
have such rules maintained and observed. Only in the 
African Church the bishop of Carthage was allowed a pri- 
vilege in this case, as he was exarch or primate of all the 
African provinces. For by ancient custom, confirmed by a 
canon in the third council of Carthage,® which is also in- 
serted into the African Code,? the bishop of Carthage is 
allowed “ to take a clerk out of another Church, and ordain 
him for the service of any Church under his jurisdiction.” 


But an exception in his particular case confirms the rule in 
all the rest. 


‘Vid. Con. Carthag. iii. c.21. Con. Chalced. c. 20, Arausican. i. c. 8, 9. 
* Com. Nic. c. 16. “Acupoe isw 2) xeworovia. 5 Con. Sardic. c. 15. 
*Con. Arelat. ii.c. 13. Si aliquis, invito Episcopo suo, in alieni Ecclesifi 
habitans, ab Episcopo loci Clericus fuerit ordinatus, hujusmodi_ ordinatio 
irrita habeatur, * Gon. Carth. i. ec. 5. Non licere Clericum alienum 
ab aliquo suscipi sine Literis Episcopi sui, neqne apud se retinere, nec Lai- 
cum usurpare sibi de Plebe alien’, ut eum ordinet sine conscientia ejus Epis- 
copi, de cujus Plebe est. § Con. Carth. iii. c. 45. 7 Cod. Can. 
Afric. c. 55. epi ré t&etvar rp imtoxorw Kapynddvoc, S0ey Sider, wdqguxor 
XEsporovely, 
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Sect. 5.—No Bishop to Ordain in another Man’s Diocese. 


Another rule for the preservation of order in this af- 
fair was, that every bishop should confine himself to his 
own Church, and not assume to himself the power of or- 
daining in the diocese of another man. So the council of 
Antioch,' and those called the Apostolical Canons deter- 
mined,? “ that a bishop should not presume to ordain out of 
his own bounds, in cities or countries not subject to him.” 
St. Austin had occasion to insist upon this rule in the case 
of Pinianus, when the people of Hippo required him to 
ordain him presbyter against his will, and threatened, that, 
if he would not, they would have another bishop to ordain 
him. St, Austin told them, “ that no bishop could ordain 
him in his Church without first asking his leave and per- 
mission; and that having given him a _ promise, that he 
would not ordain him against his will, he could not in ho- 
nour consent that any other bishop should come and ordain 
him.” Socrates says,* Epiphanius took upon him to ordain 
a deacon in the diocese of Chrysostom at Constantinople ; 
but Chrysostom told him, “ that he acted contrary to canon, 
in ordaining in Churches, that were not under his jurisdic- 
tion.” Which shows, that this was an universal law, pre- 
vailing both in the eastern and western Churches. And 
by the same rule all metropolitans, with their provincial 
bishops, were confined to their own province, and might 
not ordain any bishop in another province, except they 
were invited by the bishops of that province to come and 
give them their assistance. Which rule was made in the 
general-council of Constantinople,> and confirmed in the 
‘eouncil of Ephesus,® upon the controversy that arose be- 
tween the Churches of Cyprus and the patriarch of Antioch, 
who laid claim to the power of ordinations in those Churches | 





1 Con, Antioch. c, 22. ® Canon. Apost, c. 35. ’Emioxoroy pip 
rohpdv tw rev iaurs bpwy yxetporoviac TroreioOat sig Tac py VToKEpEevac 
auTa TWodEC & Xwoac. 3 Aug. Ep. 225. ad Albinam. Dicebam ego 


quibus poteram, qui ad nos in absidem honoratiores et graviores ascenderant, 
nec a promissi fide me posse dimoveri, nec ab alio Episcopo in Eeclesifi mihi 
tradita, nisi me interrogato ac permittente, posse ordinari. * Socrat. 
lib. vi. c. 12 et 14. 5 Con. Constant. c¢, 2. § Con. Ephes, Act. 7. 


Deeret. de Episc. Cypr. 
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but was rejected in his claim, because they were out of his 
district, and under another jurisdiction. But it is to be 
observed, that these rules were only made for ordinary cases, 
to preserve peace and a good understanding among the 
bishops of the Church, whilst every one acted in his pro- 
per sphere, and kept to those bounds and limits, which the 
laws appointed. For otherwise, as I have showed hereto- 
fore,} every bishop was a bishop of the whole Catholic 
Church, and in that capacity authorized to ordain, or per- 
form any other acts of the episcopal office in any part of 
the world, upon urgent necessity and extraordinary oceca- 
sions. As Athanasius and Eusebius Samosatensis did in 
the times of the great prevalency of the Arian heresy; 
‘ordaining bishops and presbyters in any province or diocese 
(though contrary to the letter of this law) in order to pre- 
serve the Catholic Faith, and a succession of orthodox men 
in the service of the Church. So that this was only a rule 
for common and ordinary cases. And in Cyprus, Epipha- 
“nius says,? “ they did not insist upon the rule at all one 
among another, but any bishop ordained in any other 
man’s diocese, as occasion required, without breach of cha- 
rity ; for they gave a sort of general leave to one another, as 
finding it most expedient for the Church in that province 
to use such a liberty among themselves ; though they 
stiffly maintained their privilege against the encroachments 
of all foreign sees, and more especially that of Antioch.” 


Sect. 6.—The Original of the Four Solemn Times of Ordination, 


The next things, to be noted in this affair, are such as 
concern the time and place of ordination. Concerning the 
time there may several inquiries be made. 1. Whether 
they had originally any set and constant times of ordination, 
as the Church now has four times a year?—2. Whether 
Sunday was always the day of ordination?—3, Whether 
ordinations were always confined to morning-seryice ? Ag 
to the first inquiry, it does not certainly appear, that the 
i I aa ne, Datei de eae 
' Book ti. chap. v. * Epiphan, Ep. ad Johan. Hierosolym. tom. ii. 


p. 313. Multi Episcopi communionis nostre Presbyteros in nostra ordinaye- 
runt provincia, &c. 
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‘Church had any constant annual times of ordination before 


the fourth century. For Habertus truly observes,! “ that 
then it was more usual to ordain men singly, as the present 
occasions of every Church required.” Pope Leo? indeed 
derives the Jejunia quatuor temporum, the fasts of the four 
seasons of the year, which are now commonly called Ember 
Weeks, from apostolical tradition. But as Mr. Pagi and 
Quesnel‘ in their censures of that author observe, there is 
nothing more usual with him, than to call every thing an 
apostolical law, which he found either in the practice of his 
own Church, or decreed im the archives of his predeces- 
sors, Damasus and Siricius. So that all other authors 
before Leo being silent upon this matter, we can lay no 


- great stress upon his authority for it. Beside, he does not 


so much as once intimate, that these fasts were appointed 
upon the account of any set and solemn times of ordinations, 
but upon other more general reasons. So that it is not 
certain, that the Church had any fixed times of ordination, 
when Leo wrote, Anno 450; and in the ages before, it is 
more evident she had not. For as to bishops, it is certain | 
the Church never confined herself to any set times for the 
ordination of them; but as soon as any bishop was dead, 


‘another was chosen and ordained in his room with all 


convenient speed; and in some places this was done within 
a day or two after his decease, as has been showed in a 
former book.® As to presbyters, and deacons, and others 


‘below them, it is evident also, that for the three first 


ages they were ordained at all times, as the occasions of 


the Church required. Cyprian ordained Aurelius a reader. 


‘ 


upon the first of December, as bishop Pearson® computes 
by the critical rules of calculation : and he ordained Saturus, 
a reader, and Optatus, a subdeacon, in the month of Au- 
gust;’ neither of which were solemn times of ordination. 

i Hlabert. Archieratic. par. viii. obs. 4. p. 130.. Tune singuli, et quidem 


rari, non verd tam multi ac hodié ordinabantur. - Leo Serm, ii. de 
Jejun. Pentecost. p.77. It. Serm. ix. de Jejun. 7. Mensis, Sive de Jejunio 
quatuor Temporum. p. 88. It Serm. vii. § Pagi Critic. in Baron. an. 
67. n. 15. 4 Quesnel ap. Pagi. ibid. > Book ii. chap. xi. 
sect. 2. 6 Pearson. Annal. Cypr. an, 250. n. 20. p. 20. 7 Pear- 
son. ibid, n. 15. . 
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Paulinus, who lived m the fourth century, was ordained 
on Christmas-day, as he himself informs us:! yet neither 
was that one of the four days, which afterwards became the 
stated times of ordination. The Roman Pontifical, under 
the name of Damasus, in the life of almost every bishop, 
takes notice of the ordinations, which they made in the 
Roman province, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, during 
their whole lives; and always the ordinations are said to be 
‘made in the month of December ; which, if that book were 
of any great authority, would prove, that there was one 
fixed time of ordination at Rome, but not four. But I 
confess, the credit of that book cannot much be depended 
upon for the history of the primitive ages one way or other, 
it bemg of much later date than the title pretends ; and per- 
haps the author only spake of ancient things according to 
the eustom of his own times, when one.of these four times 
might be brought into use; which seems to have been be- 
fore the time of Simplicius, Anno 467. For the Pontifical, 
in his life,? adds February to December; as it does also in 
the life of Gelasius. And in one of the Decrees of Gelasius? 
there are no less than five stated times of ordination ap- 
pointed, viz. June, September, December, the beginning of 
Lent, and the middle of Lent, and Saturday in the evening, 
in all these times, to be the precise time of ordination. 
-Amalarius Fortunatus* takes notice of the change, that was 
made in the time of Simplicius ; telling us, that all the 
bishops of Rome before Simplicius made their ordinations 





‘Paulin. Ep. 6. ad Sever. p. 101, Die Domini, quo nasci carne dignatus 


est, repentina vi multitudinis - - - Presbyteratu initiatus sum. ? Pon- 
tifical. Vit. Gelas. Hic fecit ordingtiones in Urbe Rom{ tres, per Mensem 
Decembrem et Februarium. 8 Gelas. Ep. 9. ad Episc. Lucanie. c. ll. 


al. 13. Ordinationes etiam Presbyterorum et Diaconorum nisi certis tempori- 

bus et diebus exerceri non debent, id est, Quarti Mensis Jejunio, Septimi, et 
Decimi, sed et etiam Quadragesimalis initii, ac mediani Quadragesime die, 
Sabbati Jejunio circa vesperam noverint celebrandas. *Amalar. de 
Offic. Eccl. lib. ii, c. 1. Primi Apostoliei semper in Decembrio Mense conse- 
ecrationes ministrabant usque ad Simplicium, qui fuit 4 B. Petro quadragesi- 
mus nonus. Ipse primus sacravit in Februario.—And Mr. Wharton in his 
Auctarium of Bp. Usher’s Historia Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Verna- 
culis, p.363. ‘Omnes Apostolicos 4 B. Petro, usque ad Simplicium Papam, 
ordinationes tantiim in Jejunio Decembris celebrasse, adnotavit I. Carnotensis 
in Libro M.S, de Ecclesiast. Offic. 
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always in the month of December, and that he was the first 
that ordained in February. Which no doubt he had from 
the forementioned passages of the Pontifical, which in some 
places speaks of one, and in others of two solemn times 
of ordmation, but never of four; which argues, that these 
four were not as yet determined when that book was writ- 
ten, which, with the interpolations that it has now, was not 
till after the time of Justinian, as learned men generally 
agree. So that I leave it to further inquiry, whether there 
were any such fixed times of ordination in the Church of 
Rome, as these authors mention, for fcur or five of the first 
centuries. In other Churches we read of none; but the 
instances, that have been produced, rather prove the contrary. 
The inquisitive reader will be able to furnish himself with 
many other such instances, from which it may be concluded, 
that the times of ordination were not fixed for four of the 
first centuries, since no ancient writer. within that space 
makes any mention of them. And therefore there is-no 
necessity, with Baronius,' and Bellarmine,? to make the 
Jejunia quatuor temporum an apostolical tradition ; but it | 
is sufficient to speak of them as an useful order of the 
Church, founded upon ecclesiastical institution some ages 
after. 


Sect. 7.—Ordinations indifferently given on any Day of the Week for 
Three Centuries. 

The same must be said in answer to the second question, 
whether Sunday was always the day of ordination? It is 
evident, that for the three first centuries it was not. For 
Mr. Pagi has unanswerably proved* against Papebrochius, 
from the most certain rules of chronology, that, before the 
time of Constantine, the ordinations of the bishops of Rome 
themselves were performed indifferently upon any day of 
the week, and that the affixing them to the Lord’s Day, 
and other solemn festivals, was the business of the fourth 
century. So that, when Pope Leo says,* “ that such ordi- 
nations, as were made upon other days than Sundays, were 





1 Baron, an. 57. n. 209. 2Bellarm. de Verbo Dei non scripto. lib. iv. 
¢. 3. p. 206. 8 Pagi Critic. in Baron. an. 67. n. 14. et 16. 
8 Leo Ep. 91. ad Dioscorum, c. 1. 
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against the canons and the tradition of the fathers,” he is 
to be understood, as before, to mean only the custom of his 
own times; if yet it was the custom when Leo lived: for 
there is some reason to doubt the authority either of Leo’s 
Epistle, or that of Gelasius, who lived not long after. F or 
Gelasius says,' “the ordinations of presbyters and deacons 
were to be made on Saturday, in the evening.” So that 
either one of these Epistles is spurious, or else the custom 
varied in the. same century in the Church of Rome. 


Sect. 8.—The Ceremony usually performed in the Time of the Oblation 
at Morning-Service. 


I confess Gelasius is singular in that part of his decree, 
which fixes ordinations to evening-service. For though the 
ancients were not always precise to a certain day of the year, 
_ or a certain day of the week; yet they more punctually ob- 
‘served the time of the day, to give ordinations at morning’ 
service. This was a very ancient rule of the Church, as we 
may learn from the objection that was made against Nova- 
tian, that among’ his other irregularities he was ordained at 
an uncanonical hour, “ wWog dexdry, at ten o'clock, or four in 
the afternoon,’ as Cornelius? in his Epistle to F abian, 
lays the charge against him. The council of Laodicea’ is 
still more punctual to the time, that ordinations should not 
be given, while the hearers or catechumens were present, 
but at the time of the oblation. The reason of which was, 
that the person ordained might either consecrate, or at least 
participate of the eucharist at the time of his ordination, 
Whence Theodoret, speaking of the ordination of Macedo- 
“ nius, the anchoret, says, it was done,* “rye pusiKcne ieospylac 
mpoxemmévng, in the time of the mystical, that is, the commu- 
mon-service.” And so Epiphanius$ represents the ordina- 
tion of Paulinianus, St. Jerom’s brother, whom he ordained 
presbyter, whilst he ministered in the holy sacrifice of the 


senha a seocii cel ole Sos elas alent a hemeial al? 


'Gelas. Ep. 9. ad Epsic. Lucan. c. 11, Ordinationes Sabbati Jejunio circa 
Vesperam noverint celebrandas. * Ap. Euseb. lib. vive. 43. 
Z Con. Laodic. c. 4.° Iept r& pur) deiv rede XEporoviag éwi Tapscig dxpowpusvwr 
yivesSa. * Theod, Hist. Relig. c. 13. ° Epiphan. 


Ep. ad Johan. Hierosol. Cum ministraret in sanctis sacrificiis, ordinavimus. 
Presbyterum, 
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altar. But this is to be understood chiefly, if not only, of the 
three superior orders of bishops, presbyters, and deacons: 

for as to the rest, it was indifferent what time they were 
ordained, so long as it was in the Church in any part of 
divine service. 


Sect. 9.—The Church the only Regular Place of Ordination. 


But out of the Church ‘no ordination could be regularly 
performed. Though there was this difference between the 
superior and inferior orders, that the one were conferred 
within the sanctuary, or altar part, and the other without; 
yet they both agreed in this, that the Church was still the 
proper place to give birth to all such orders, as were to be 
employed in any ecclesiastical service. And therefore 
Gregory Nazianzen justly upbraids Maximus, the cynic, 
who intruded himself into his see of Constantinople,’ “ that 
being excluded from the Church, he was ordained in the 
house of a minstrel ;” which was also objected to Ursinus, 
who was competitor with Damasus for the see of Rome,” 
that he was not ordained ina Church, but m an obscure 
corner of the hall, called Sicona. 


Secr. 10.—Ordination received kneeling at the Altar. 


As to the ceremonies used in the act of ordination itself, 
beside what has been noted before in speaking of each par- 
ticular order, it will be proper to observe some things of 
them in general. As first, that the ordinations of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, were always received kneeling 
before the altar. So the author under the name of Diony- 
sius represents the matter in his Rationale upon the 
Church’s service.2 And Theodoret mentions it as the cus- 
tomary rite, when, speaking of the ordination of a bishop, 
he says,* “they brought him to the holy table, and made 
‘him kneel on his knees by force.” 





1 Naz. Carm. de Vit. P- 15. Hic yap gene Lumpov ‘buenTHoLoy, Kovy 


-runéot roy KdKisoy Toeva. 2 Socrat. lib. iv. c. 29. 
8 Dionys. de Hierarch, Eccl. c. 5. Contempl. 3. n. 7 et. 8. *Theod. 
lib. iv. c. 15. - 
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Sect. 11.—Given by Imposition of Hands and Prayer. 


Secondly, The solemnity itself in giving the superior 
orders was always performed by imposition of hands and 
prayer. Which is evident from St. Jerom,? who says, 
« that imposition of hands was therefore added to complete 
the ordinations of the clergy, lest any one by a silent and 
solitary prayer should be ordained without his knowledge.” 
Gregory Nyssen® indeed tells us a very strange story of 
the ordination of Gregory Thaumaturgus, how Pheedimus, 
bishop of Amasea, ordained him only by prayer without 
imposition of hands; for he was absent, being fled to the 
wilderness, to avoid ordination. Notwithstanding which 
Phzedimus consecrated him to the bishopric of Neo-Cesa- 
tea, which he afterwards accepted. But as a learned man 
conjectures,* it is most likely that he had another ordination; 
or if not, this act must pass for a singular instance, contrary 
to the common rule and established order of the Church. 
The Greeks call this imposition of hands both Xeporovta, 
and XewpoSeota, as may be seen in the canons of the councit 
of Nice and Chalcedon. Yet sometimes those words are 
distinguished, as in the author of the Constitutions, where 
he says, “ IlpeoBurepoce yepoderci, 8 yerporovei, a presbyter 
gives imposition of hands, but does not ordain.’ Where it 
is pla, that imposition of hands means not ordination, but 
some other benediction of the Church, wherein imposition 
of hands was used, as well as in ordination. Neither does 
Xeporovia always signify ordination in ancient writers; 
though it does most commonly so, as Fronto Duczeus? and 
other learned persons have showed; but sometimes it de- 
notes no more than designation or election; as when Igna- 
tius uses the phrase,’ “ Xeporevacat OsorpecPurynv,” only - 








' The Ordination-Prayers are spoken of by Greg. Naz. Orat. Fun. Patr. 
? Hieron. lib. xvi. in Isai. c. 58. p.265. Xetporovia, id est, Ordinatio Cle- 
sicorum non solum ad imprecationem vocis, sed ad Impositionem impletur 
mans: ne scilicet vocis imprecatio elandestina Clericos ordinet nescientes. 
8 Nyssen. Vit. Greg.’ Thaum. tom. iii. p. 544. * Cave Hist. Literar, 
vol. i. p. 94. 5 Con. Nic. c.19. Chalced. c. 15. § Constit. 
Apost. lib. viii. ¢. 28. * Fronto Duce. Not. in Chrysost. Hom. i. ad 
Pop. Antioch. p. 1. ® Ignat. Ep, ad Smyrn.n.21. It. Ep. ad Phila- 
delph.n. 10, Ep. ad Polycarp. n.7. 
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to signify the election or appointment of a messenger to go 
upon an errand of the Church. Which I note to caution 
the reader against mistakes committed by some authors, 
who confound ordinations with elections, for want of distin- 
guishing the critical senses of words, as the subject matter 
requires, 


Sxcr. 12.—The Sign of the Cross used in Ordination. 


I must further observe, that as the sign of the cross was 
used upon many occasions by the primitive Christians, so 
particularly in their ordinations; which we learn from 
Chrysostom, who more than once mentions it upon this 
occasion. -“ If,” says he,' “ we are to be regenerated, the 
cross is used, viz. in baptism; or if we are to eat the mys- 
tical food, the eucharist;—or to receive an ordination, we 
are signed with the sign of the cross.” Upon this account, 
Suicerus notes,? out of the author under the name of Diony- 
sius, that the imposition of hands in ordination was called 
Zhoayic, consignation, and Travpoedyc sppayic, consignation 
in form of a cross,? because the sign of the cross was made 
on the head of him that was ordained. 


Secr. 13.—But no Unction, nor the Ceremony of delivering Vessels into. the 
Hands of Presbyters and Deacons. 

As to the ceremony of unction, I have already had ocea- 
sion to show its novelty in another place;* together with 
the custom of delivering some of the holy vessels into the 
hands of the person ordained; which, Habertus says, was 
never used in giving any of the superior orders, but only 
the inferior, by the rule of the fourth council of Carthage, 
which makes that the chief part of their ordination. Though 
Habertus* and some others question the authority of that 
very council, and reckon all its canons spurious. But that 


only by the way. yi 





_? Chrys, Hom. 55.in Matth. Kdy dvayevynSiiva Sig, savpb¢ tapayiverae 
Kdy Tpaphvar ray pusueny tKetvyny ToOPhy Kav xeporoyndivar, &e, 

2 Suicer. Thesaur. Voce Zppayic, tom. ii. p. 1199. 3 Dionys. de Hierarch, 
Eccl, c. 5. p. 312-et 314, * Book ii. chap. xix. sect. 17. > Habert. 
Archieratic, p, 323. ae 
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Sect. 14.—Ordinations concluded with the Kiss of Peace. 


_When the ceremony of consecration was ended, it was 
usual for the clergy then present to salute the person, newly 
ordained, with the kiss of peace.!’ And so being conducted 
to his proper station belonging to his office, if he was a 
bishop or a presbyter, he made his first sermon to the peo- 
ple. But of this, as it relates to bishops, I have given an 
account before. As it relates to presbyters in the Greek 
Church, where it was more usual for presbyters to preach, 
the reader may find examples of such sermons among those 
of Chrysostom? and Gregory Nyssen,? which they preached 

-upon the day of their ordination. 


Sect. 15.—The Anniversary Day of a Bishop's Ordination kept a Festival: 


I cannot omit to mention one thing more, which should 
have been mentioned in another place, because it was an 
honour peculiarly paid to the order of bishops; which was, 
that in many places the day of their ordination was solemnly 
kept among the anniversary festivals of the Church. On 
these days they had church-assemblies, and sermons, and 
all the other solemnities of a festival. Which appears from 
St. Austin’s sermons,* two of which were preached upon 
the anniversary of his own ordination; and in another,® 
published by Sirmondus, he also mentions the day under 
the same title of his own anniversary. In a fourth he 
speaks also of the anniversary of Aurelius,® bishop. of 
Carthage, inviting the people to come and keep the fes- 
tival. in Basilica Fausti, which was a noted church in 
Carthage. Among the Homilies also of Leo, bishop of 
Rome, the three first are upon the anniversary day of his 
assumption to the pontificate. Anda late learned critic? 
has observed, that in St. Jerom’s, and some other ancient 


aan ERR enn RE 
*Dionys. Hierarch. Eecl. c. 5. p. 367, Constit. Apost. lib. viii. e. 5. 


* Chrys. Hom. ciim Presbyter esset designatus. tom. iv. p. 953. 5 Nys- 
sen. Hom, in suam Ordinat. tom. ii. * Aug. Hom. 24 et 25. ex quin- 
quaginta. °Hom. 89. edit. 4 Sirmond. tom. x. p. S41. 6 Hom. 


32. de Verb. Dni. Dies anniversarius ordinationis Domini Senis Aurelii cras- 
tinus illucescit. Rogat et admonet per humilitatem meam charitatem vestram 
_ ut ad Basilicam Fausti devotissimé venire dignemini., ” Pagi Critic iH 
Baron, an, 67. n. 14, ax rein 
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martyrologies, there sometimes occur such festivals under 
the titles of, Ordinatio Episcopi, et Natale Episcopatis, 
that is, the ordination or birth-day of such or such a bishop. 
Which, doubtless, at first were the anniversaries of their 
ordination, which they themselves kept in their life-time; 
and which were continued in memory of them after death; 
by which means they came to be inserted into the martyro- 
logies as standiug festivals, dencting there neither the day 
of their natural birth, nor their death (as some mistake,) but 
the day of their ordination, or advancement to the episcopal 
throne. But of this more when we come to speak of the 
festivals of the Church. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Case of Forced Ordinations and Re-ordinations con- 
- sidered. 


Sect. 1.—Forced Ordinations very frequent in the Primitive Church. 


For the close. of this book I shall add something con-— 
cerning forced ordinations, and re-ordinations, which were 
things that very often happened in the primitive Church, 
For anciently, while popular elections were indulged, there 
was nothing more common than for the people to take men 
by force, and have them ordained even against their wills. 
For though, as Sulpicius Severus complains, many men 
were too ambitious in courting the preferments of the 
Church; yet there were some, who ran as eagerly from 
them as others ran to them; and nothing but force could 
bring such men to submit to an ordination. We have seen 
an instance or two of this already, in the cases of St. Aus- 
tin! and Paulinus: .and ecclesiastical history affords us many 
others. For, not to mention such.as only fled or absconded 
to avoid ordination ;-such as Cyprian,? and Gregory Thau- 
maturgus,? and Athanasius, * and Evagrius,® and St. Am- 
brose ;* there were. some, who were plainly ordained 





“1 ee before chap. ii. sect.8. * Pontius Vit. Cypr. 8Greg. 
Nyssen. Vit. Greg. Thaumaturg. *Sozomen, lib. ti. c. 17. 
* Socrat. lib. iv. c. 23. 6 Paulin. Vit. Ambros. 
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against their wills ;, as Nepotian, of whom St. Jerom says,} 
“ that, when his uncle Heliodore ordained him presbyter, he 
wept. and. lamented his condition, aud could not forbear ex- 
pressing his, anger against his ordainer, though that was the 
only time he ever had occasion to doit.” St. Martin, bishop 
of Tours, was so averse from taking the bishopric, that he 
was forced to be drawn out of his cell by eraft, and carried * 
under a guard to his ordination, as the sacred. historian. in- 
forms us*. And the ordination of Macedonius, the anchoret, 
by Flavian, bishop of Antioch, was so much against his 
will, that they durst not let: him know what they were 
about, till the ceremony was over; and when he came to 
understand that he was ordained presbyter, he broke forth 
into a rage against Flavian, and all that were concerned in 
the action, as thinking that his ordination would have 
obliged him to another sort of life, and deprived him of his 
retirement and return to the mountains. So Theodoret, in 
his lives of the eastern anchorets,® relates the story. And 
that this was a very common practice in those times, ap- 
pears from what Epiphanius says of the custom in Cyprus,* 
That it was usual, in that province, for persons that fled 
to avoid ordination by their own bishop, to be seized by 
any other bishop, and to be ordained by them, and then be 
returned to the bishop, from whom they were fled.” Which 
argues, that forced ordinations in those times were both 
practised and allowed. 


Srcr. 2,.—No Excuse admitted in that Case, except a Man protested upon 
Oath that he would not be ordained, 

Nor was it any kind of remonstrance or solicitation what- 

soeyer, which the party could make, that\would prevent 

his ordination in such cases, except he chanced to protest 


a a eee 


‘Hieron. Ep. 3. Epitaph. Nepotian, presbyter ordinatur, Jesu bone, qui 
gemitus, qui ejulatus, que cibi interdictio, que fuga ocworum omnium? 


tune primum et solum ayunculo. iratus est. *Sulp. Sever. Vit, St, 
Martin, lib. i. p, 224. Dispositis in itinere civium turbis, sub quadam cus- 
todié ad civitatem usque deducitur, &c. * Theod. Hist. Relig. c. 13, 


‘Epiph. Ep. ad. Johan, Hierosol, Multi Episcoporum communionis nostra et 
Presbyteros in nostra ordinaverunt provincia, quos nos comprehendere non 
POLGRRINER et miserunt ad nos Diaconos et Hypodiaconos, quos suscepimus 
cun gratia, 
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solemnly upon oath against ordination. For in that case he 
was to be set at liberty, and not to be ordained against so 
solemn a protestation. This is evident from one of the 
canons of St. Basil, which says,! “ that they, who sweat they 
will not be ordained, are not to be compelled to forswear 
themselves by being ordained.” And this, I think, also may 
‘be collected from the account, which Epiphanius gives of 
his own transaction with Paulinianus, St. Jerom’s brother, 
upon such an occasion. “ Paulinianus,” he says, “ was one 
of those, who fled from their bishop for fear of ordination; 
but providentially coming? where Epiphanius was, he caused 
him to be seized by his deacons, not dreaming or suspecting 
any thing of ordination; and when he came to it, he caused 
them to hold his mouth, for fear he should have adjured 
him by the ‘name of Christ to set him free.” Thus he or- 
dained him deacon first, and presbyter sometime after in the 
very same manner, Which seems to imply, that, if he had 
suffered him to have made his protestation in the name of 
Christ, he could not have proceeded to his ordination. But, 
it seems, nothing else but such an adjuration was available © 
to set him free: and that is a further argument, that in those 
times men might be ordained against their wills, and yet 
their ordinations stand good, and be aecounted as valid as 
any others. 
Sect. 3.—This Practice afterward prohibited by the Imperial Laws, and 
Canons of the Church. 

But in the next age this practice was prohibited, because 
of several inconveniences that were found to attend it. _ 
The emperors Leo and Majorian made a law with sanctions 
and penalties to prevent it; for they decreed,*® “ that no 
one should be ordained against his will.” And, whereas 





1 Basil. Ep. Canon. ad Amphiloch. c. 10. ‘Ov dpvdovrec pa) earadiyeoSae 
Tiv xetporoviay, ouvipevor py avaycacéoswoary trvopkeiy. 2 Epi- 
phan. Ibid. Ignorantem eum, et nullam penitis habentem suspicionem, per 
multos Diaconos apprehendi jussimus, et teneri os ejus, ne forté liberari se 
eupiens, adjuraret nos per nomen Christi, &c. 3 Leo. Novel. 2. in 
Append. Cod. Theod. Non nullorum persuasio Sacerdotum reluctantibus onus 
istud imponit, &c. Eo ergo licentiam hujus prasumptionis excludimus, ut si 
quispiam probatus fuerit vi coactus sub contumelia publica clericatiis officiis 
successisse, spontaneis accusatoribus, vel si ipse voluerit allegare perpessam 
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some bishops did impose the burthen of orders upon men 
against their consent, they granted liberty in that case; 
either to the party himself, or any other accuser to bring an 
action at law against the archdeacon ; who was hable to be 
fined ten pounds of gold, to be paid to the injured party, or 
to the informers, or to the states of the city. The bishop 
also was to be censured by his superiors, and the party! 
ordained to be set at liberty, as if he had never been or- 
dained. Pursuant to this law, John, bishop of Ravenna, 
for a transgression of this kind, was threatened to be de- 
prived of the power of ordination by Simplicius,} bishop of 
Rome, anno 482. And the third council of Orleans,? anno 
538, made a decree for the French Churches, “ that if any 
bishop. ordained a clerk against his will, he should do 
penance for the fact a whole year, and remain suspended 
from his office till that term was expired.” So great an 
alteration was there made in one age in the rules and prac- 
tice of the Church, from what they had been in the former. 


Srcr, 4.—Yet a Bishop Ordained against his Will, had not the Privilege to 
relinquish. 

- But I must note, that, after this correction was made, there 
was still some difference to be observed between the forced 
ordination of a bishop, and that of an inferior clerk, presby- 
ter, deacon, or any other. For though the forementioned 
imperial law gave liberty to all inferiors, so ordained, to 
relinquish their office, which was forced upon them, if they 
pleased, and betake themselves to a secular life again; yet 
it peremptorily denied this privilege to bishops, decree- 
ing,’ that their ordination should stand good; and that no 
action, brought against their ordainers, should be of force to 
evacuate or disannul their consecration. Which seems to 


licentiam, commodemus apud judices competentes hujusmodi admissa dam- 
nare, ut siinter leges objecta constiterint, decem libras auri Archidiaconus 
cogatur inferre ei qui pertulerit exsolvendas: dehinc si ille desistit, accusa- 
toris censibus et civitatis ordini profuturas: illo su reddito voluntati, qui 
coactus non potuit consecrari, &c. ‘ Simplic. Ep. 2. ad Johan. Raven- 
natens,. * Con, Aurelian, iii. ¢. 7, Episcopus qui invitum vel recla- 
mantem presumpserit ordinare, annuali peenitenti subditus Missas facere 
non presumat. ® Leo Novel. 2. Ibid, Si qui sané Episcopus invitus 
fuerit ordinatus, hanc consecrationem nulla violari accusatione permittimus. 
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b# grounded upon that ancient rule of the Church, men- 
tioned in the council of Antioch,! and confirmed in. the 
council of Chalcedon,? “ that if any’ bishop was ordained to 
a Church, to which he refused to go, he should be excom- 
municated till he complied, or something were determined 
in his case by a provincial synod.” Which seems to au- 
thorise the using a sort of violence in compelling men to 
undergo the burthen of the episcopal function; agreeably. 
to that other law of Leo ‘and Anthemius in the Justinian 
Code,* which puts: this among other. qualifications of a 
bishop, that he shall be so far from ambition, as to be one 
rather that must be sought for and compelled to take a 
bishopric. Such were anciently the laws of Church and 
State relating to forced ordinations, 


Secr. 5.—Re-ordinations generally condemned, 


As to re-ordinations, before we can answer to the ques- 
tion about them, we must distinguish between the orders, 
that were given regularly and canonicaily by persons 
rightly qualitied in the Church, and such, as were given. 
irregularly by persons unqualified, or by heretics and 
schismatics, out of the Church. As to such orders as were 
given regularly in the Church, they were supposed, like 
baptism, to impress a sort of indelible character, so as that 
there was no necessity upon any oceasion to repeat them; 
‘but on the contrary it was deemed a criminal act so todo. 
The third council of Carthage,* following the steps of the 
plenary council of Capua, or Capsa, decreed, ‘that it was 
equally unlawful to re-baptize and re-ordain.” And those 
called the Apostolical Canons® make it deposition both for 
the ordainer and ordained to give or receive a second. ordi- 
nation. St. Austin says,° it was not the éustom of the 
Catholic Church to repeat either orders or baptism. For 





1 Con. Antioch. c. 17. 2 Con. Chalced. Act. 11. 8 Cod. Jus- 
tin, lib. i. tit. 8. dz Epise, leg, 31. Tantum ab antitu debct esse sepositns, 
ut qteratur cogendus, &c. * Con. Carth. ili, ¢. 85. fi Capsensi ple- 
naria Synodo statutwu, quod non liceat fieri rebaptizationes, ei reordina- 
tiones, vel transjationes Kpiscoporum. ’ Canon. Apost, e. 67. 
6 Aug. Cout: Parmen, lib, ii. c. 18. In Catholicaé utrumque non licet iterari. 
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. . * 
men did not lose their orders,! as to the internal character 
and virtue, though they were suspended from the execution 
of their office for some misdemeanor. Optatus testifies 
the same, telling us;? “ that Donatus was,condemned in the 
council of Rome. under Melchiades, for re-ordaining such 
bishops, as had lapsed in time of persecution; which was 
contrary to the custom of the Catholic Church.” And 
others accuse the Arians? upon the same account, for re- 
ordaining such of the Catholic clergy, as went over to their 


party. 
Secr. 6.—The Proposal made by Cacilian to the Donatists, examined. 


There is indeed a passage in Optatus, concerning Ceeci- 
han, bishop of Carthage, which at first view seems to import, 
as if Ceecilian had been willing to have submitted toa re- 
ordination. For Optatus says,* “ Cecilian sent this mes- 
sage to the Donatist bishops, that, if Felix had given him no 
true ordination, as they pretended, they should ordain him 
again, as if he were still only a deacon.” But St. Austin, 
Ast perhaps best understood Ceacilian’s meaning,® says, 
«he only spoke this ironically to deride them, not that he 
intended to submit to a second ordination, but because he 
was certain, that Felix and the rest of his ordainers were no 
traditors, as they accused them.” So that we have no in- 
stances of re-ordaining such, as were regularly ordained, in 
the Catholic Church; it being esteemed “ unlawful,” 
Theodoret words it,* “ to give any man the same ordination 
twice.” Whence neither in the translation of bishops from 
one Church to another do we ever read of a new ordination, 





1 Id. de Bona Conjugal, c. xxiv. tom. vi. Manet in illis ordinatis sacra- 
mentum ordinationis; et si aliqua culp& quisquam ab officio removeatur, 
sacramento Domini semel imposito non carebit, &c. ? Optat. lib. i. 
p. 44. In Donatum sunt he sententiz late. Quod confessus sit se rebap- 
iizaisse, et Episcopis lapsis manum imposuisse ; quod ab ecclesia alienum est. 
8 Vid. Vales. Not. in Sozom. lib. Vi. c. 26. ex. Marcellin. Libel. Precum. 
* Optat. lib. i. p. 41. A Caciliano mandatum est, ut si Felix in se, sicut illi 
arbitrabantur, nihil contulisset, ipsi tanquam adhue Diaconum ordinarent 
Cecilianum. ° Aug. Brevic. Collat. Die iii. c. 16. Quod quidem si 
dictum est, ided dici potuit ad illos deridendos, quibus hoe mandasse perhi- 
betur, quoniam certus erat ordinatores suos non esse traditores. 6 Theod. 
Histor. Relig. c. 13. ’Ou davardy cle rijy abrayy bairedeivar XEtporoviay. 
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but only of an enthronization or instalment; as of a new ma- 
triculation of presbyters and deacons, when they were taken 
out of one Church to be settled in another. Cyprian," 
speaking of his admission of Numidicus into his own Church 
from another, where he was presbyter before, does not say, 
he gave him a new ordination, but only a name and a seat 
among the presbyters of Carthage. And this was the con- 
stant practice of the Church, in all such cases, for any thing 
that appears to the contrary. 


Secr. 7.—Schismatics-sometimes re-ordained. 


As to such, as were ordained: out of the Church by 
schismatical or heretical bishops, the case was a little dif- 
ferent. For the Church did not always allow of their ordi- 
nations, but sometimes for discipline’s sake, and to put a 
mark of infamy upon their errors, made them take a new 
ordination. | This was decreed by the great council of Nice 
in the Gase of those bishops and presbyters, whom Meletius, 
the schismatic, ordained in Egypt, after he had been de- 
posed by his metropolitan of Alexandria.) “ They were not 
to be admitted to serve in the Catholic Church, till they 
were first authorised by a more sacred ordination,”? as that 
council words it in her Synodical Epistle or Directions to 
the Church of Alexandria. In pursuance of this decree, 
Theodore, bishop of Oxyrinchus, re-ordained the Meletian 
presbyters upon their return to the Church; as Valesius ? 
shows out of Marcellinus, and Faustinus’s petition to the 
emperor Theodosius: and cther learned men* are of the 
same opinion. Yet in some cases the Church conseated to 
receive schismatical bishops and pr esbyters without obliging 
them to take a new ordination. As in Afric, St. Austin® 
assures us, it was the custom to allow of the ordinations of 





'Cypr. Ep. xxxv. al.40. Admonitos nos et instructos sciatis dignatione 
© divin, ut Numidicus Presbyter adscribatur Presbyterorum Carthaginiensium 


numero, et nobiscum sedeatsin Clero. *Ep. Synod. ap. Socrat. lib.i. c. 9, 
Et Theod. lib. i. ¢.9. Musucwréog ystporovig BeSauwsivrac, &c. SVales, 
» Not.in Socrat: lib. i. ¢. 9. *Du Pin Biblioth. Cent. iv. p. 251. ’Aug. 


Cont, Parmen. lib. ii. c. 13. Si visum est opus esse, ut eadem officia gere- 
rent que gerebant, non sunt ruyrsus ordinati, sed sicut baptismus in eis, ita 
ordinatio mansit integra, &c. Vid. Cont. Crescon, lib, ii. c. 1], It. Ep, 60. 
p. 87. Ep. 162. p. 279. 
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the Donatists, and to admit them to officiate in whatever 
station they served before their return to the unity of the 
Church, without repeating their ordination any more than 
their baptism,. He repeats this in several places of his 
writings. And that it was so, appears both from the canons 
of the African eouncils,' and the concessions made in the 
Collation of Carthage,? where the proposal was, “ that the 
Donatist bishops should enjoy their honours and dignities, 
if they would return to the unity of the Catholic Chureh.” 
This had -before been determined in the Roman council, 
under Melchiades, where the Donatists had their first hear- 
ing. For there, as St. Austin informs us,? it was also 
decreed, “ that only Donatus, the author of the schism, 
should be cashiered; but for ail the rest, though they were 
ordained out of the Church, they should be received upon 
their repentance, im the very same offices and quality, which 
they enjoyed betore.” So that the rigour of Church dis- 
cipline was quickened, or abated in this respect, according 
as the benefit or necessitres of the Church seemed to 
require. 


Sect. 8.—And Feretics also upon their Return to the Church, in some Places. 


And the treatment of persons ordained by heretics was 
much of the same nature. Some canons require all such 
‘without exception ‘to be re-ordained. It was so in the 
Greek Church, at the time when those called the Apos- 
tolical Canons were made. For the same Canon,* that 
condemns re-ordinations in the Church, makes an exception 
in the case of such as were ordained by heretics ; pro- 
nouncing their ordination yoid, and requiring them to be 
ordained again. And this was generally the practice of all 
those Churehes, in the third century, which denied the 
validity of heretical baptism; for by much stronger reason 
they demed their ordinations. Therefore Firmilian, who 
was of this opinion, tells us also, that the council of Ico- 


1 Cod. Can, Afric. c. 69 et 70. ? Collat. Carth. Die is ec. 16: 
* Aug. Ep. 50. ad Bonifac. p. 87, Damnato uno quodam Donato, qui Author 
Schismatis fuisse manifestatus est, ceteros correctos, etiamsi extra Keclesiam 
ordinati essent, in suis honoribus recipiendos esse. censuerunt. * Canon, 
Apost. c. 67, 
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nium,! Anno 256, decreed, “ that heretics had no power to 
minister either baptism, or confirmation, or ordination. Nay 
some of ‘those, who allowed the baptism of heretics, yet still 
ecntinued ta eondemn thei ordinations. As Innocent,? 
bishop of Rome, who determines against such as were or- 
dained by the Arians and such other heretics, “ that they 
were not to be admitted with their honours in the Catholte 
Church; though their baptism might stand good, being 
administered in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” In another place he says? it was 
the ancient rule of the Church of Rome to cancel and dis- 
annul all such ordinations; though in some places, he 
owns, they were allowed: for Anisius, bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, with a council of his provincial bishops, agreed to 
receive those, whom Bonosus, an heretical bishop of Mace- 
donia,* had ordained; “ that they might not continue ‘to 
strengthen his party, and thereby bring no small damage 
upon the Church.” Liberius not only admitted the Mace- 
donian bishops to communion, but also allowed them to 
continue in their office, upon their subscription to the Nicene 
Creed, and abjuration of their former heresy; as Socrates,* 
and Sozomen,® and St. Basil,” and others testify. In France 
the custom was, in the time of Clodoyeus, to give a new 
imposition of hands to the Arian clergy, that returned to. 





’ ‘ 
1 Firmil. Ep. 75, ap. Cyprian, p. 221. Heretico sicut ordinare non licet, 
nec manum imponere, ita nec Baptizare.—Vid. Cypr. Ep. 72. ad Stephan. 


‘p. 19%. 2 Innoc. Ep. 18. ad Alexand. c..3. Non videtur Clericos 
eorum cum sacerdotii aut ministerii,» cujuspiam suscipi, debere dignitate 5 
quoniam iis solum baptisma ratuim esse permittimus, &c. 7 Td dupe 22 


ad Epise. Macedon. c 5. Anisii quondam fratris nostri, aliorumque Con- 
sacerdotum summa delibcratio hee fuit, ut quos Bonosus ordinaverat, ne cum 
- eodem remanerent, acne fieret mediocre scandalum, ordinatireciperentur----- ~ 
Jam erg6 quod -pro remedio ac necessitate temporis statutum est, constat 
. primitis non. fuisse. 4 Bonosus is called bishop of Macedonia, not 
because he was of the province of Macedonia, but of the larger district 
called, the diocese of Macedonia, in the Notitie of the empire and the 
Church. Learned men were a long time at-a loss to tell, what see he was” 
bishop of, Baronius and Petavius profess themselves entirely ignorant of 
it; Christianus Lupus says, he was bishop of Sirmium ; but since Garnerius 
_ published the works of Marius Mercator, it appears that he was bishop of 
Sardica: for Mercator gives him the title of Bonosus Sardicensis. 
5 Socrat. lib. iv. ¢. 12. 6 Sozom. lib. vi. c. 10. "7 Basil. Ep. 74. 
ad Episcop. Occident. 
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the Catholic Faith; as appears from the first council of 
Orleans, which made a decree about it.! But that perhaps 
does not mean a new ordination, but only such a recon- 
ciliatory imposition of hands, as was used to be given to 
penitents in absolution. But if otherwise, it proves that 
the Church. had different methods of proceeding in this 
case, as she judged it most expedient and beneficial for her 
Service; sometimes reyersing and disannulling the ordi- 
nations of heretics for discipline’s sake, and to show her re- 
sentments of their errors; and sometimes allowing them to 
stand good for her own sake, to prevent greater scandals, 
and to encourage the straying people to return with their 
leaders to the unity of the Catholic Faith. Upon which 
account the general-council of Ephesus made an order 
concerning the Massalian heretics, otherwise called Euchites 
and enthusiasts,? “ that if any of their clergy would return 
to the Church, and in writing anathematize their former 
errors, they should continue in the same station they were 
in before; otherwise they should be degraded, and enjoy 
neither clerical promotion nor communion in the Church.” 
The council of Nice is thought to have made the like de- 
cree in favour of the Novatian clergy,? only giving them a 
reconciliatory imposition of hands by way of absolution, not 
re-ordination. And there is nothing more certain, than that 
the African Fathers so treated the Donatists; particularly 
St. Austin, in all his writing's, pleads as much for the validity 
of heretical ordinations, as heretical baptism; and says 
firther,* ‘ that when the Church judged it expedient not to 
suffer the Donatist bishops to officiate upon their return to 
the’ Church, she did not thereby intend to deny the reality 
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™Con. Aurel. i. ¢. 12. De Hereticis Clericis, qui ad Fidem Catholicam 
plen& fide et voluntate venerint, id censuimus observari - - - ut officium, quo 
eos Episcopus dignos esse censuerit, cum imposita mands benedictione sus- 
cipiant. *Con. Ephes. Act. 7. Decret. cont. Messalian. tom: iii. 
‘p. 809. Si Clerici fuerint, maneant Clerici. - - - Quod si renuerint anathe- 
matizare, si Presbyteri, vel Diaconi faerint, vel in alio quopiam gradu Ec- 
clesiz, excidant et & Clero et.& Gradu et 4 Comminione. ® Con. Nic. 
Gos * Aug. cont. Parmen. lib. if. ¢. 13. Cim expedire hoe’ judicatur 
Ecclesia, ut Preepositi eorum venientes ad Catholicam Societatem, honores 
suos ibi non adninistrent; non eis tamen ipsa ordinationis sacramenta detra- 
hantur, sed manent super eos, 
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or validity of their ordination, but supposed that to remain 
_still perfect and entire in them.” And ‘this is what St, 
Austin meant by the sacrament of ordination, as he words 
it, or the indelible character, which was thereby imprinted ; 
that though a man turned apostate, or was suspended or 
deprived for any crime, yet, if upon his repentance and 
satisfaction, the Church thought fit to admit him to 
officiate again, there was no necessity of giving him a new 
ordination, no more than a new baptism; for the character 
of both remained entire. This was the doctrine and 
practice of the African Church, and most others, in the 
time of St. Austin. : 
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BOOK V. 
OF THH PRIVILEGES, IMMUNITIES, AND REVENUES 


OF THE CLERGY IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


: 





CHAP. I. 


Some Instances of Respect, which the Clergy paid mutually 
to one another. 


Sect. 1.—The Clergy obliged to give Entertainment to their Brethren, tra 
velling upon necessary Occasions. 

Havine thus far discoursed of the necessary qualifications 
of the clergy, and the several customs observed in the de- 
-sigpation of them to the ministerial office; it will be proper 
in the next place to speak of the respect and honour, that 
was generally paid them upon the account of their office.” 
Under which head I shall comprise whatever relates to the 
privileges, exemptions, immunities, and revenues. of the 
ancient clergy. Some particular marks of honour, as they 
were peculiar to this or that order, have already been men- 
tioned in speaking of those orders; but now I shall treat of 
those, which were more universal, andcommon to all orders. 
And here it will not be amiss in the first place to say some- 
thing of that courteous treatment and friendship, wherewith 
the clergy of the ancient Church were obliged to receive 
and embrace one another. Two or three instances of which 
it will be sufficient to observe at present. First, that wher- 
ever they travelled upon necessary occasions, they were to 
be entertained by their brethren of the clergy in all places, 
out of the public revenues of the Church; and it was a sort 
of crime fora bishop or other clerk to refuse the hospitality 
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of the Church, and take it from any other. The historians, 
Socrates and Sozomen,! tacitly reflect upon Epiphanius for 
an action of this nature, “ that when he came to Constan- 
tinople, where Chrysostom showed him all imaginable re- 
spect and honour, sending his clergy out to meet him, and 
inviting him to an apartment according to custom in his 
house, he refused the civility, and took up his habitation in 
a separate mansion.” This was interpreted the same thing 
as breaking Catholic communion with him; as it proved in 
effect; for he came on purpose, by the instigations of 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, to form .an accusation 
against him. On the other hand, to deny any of the clergy 
the hospitality of the Church, upon such occasions, was a 
more unpardonable crime, and looked upon as the rudest 
way of denying communion. Therefore Firmilian? smartly 
reproves the behaviour of Pope Stephen, both as insolent 
and unchristian, towards the African bishops, who were 
sent as legates from their Churches to him, “ That he nei- 
ther admitted them to audience himself, nor suffered any of 
the brethren to receive them to his house; so not only de- 
nying them the peace and communion of the Church, but 
the civility of Christian entertainment also.” Which was 
so much the greater despite and affront to them, because 
-every private Christian, travelling with letters of credence 
from his own Church, might have challenged that privilege 
upon the “ contesseration of hospitality,” as Tertullian? 
words it; and much more the bishops and clergy from one 
another. By the laws of the African Church, every bishop, 
that went as legate ofa provincial synod to that which they 
called a general or plenary synod, was to be provided of all 
things necessary in his travels from this liberality of the 
Church ; as appears from a canon in the third council of 
Carthage, which orders,‘ that no province should send 
above two or three legates; “that so they might appear with 
less pomp and envy, and be less charge to their entertainers.” 








1 Socrat. lib. vi. c. 12. Sozom. lib. viii. c. 14. ® Birmil. Ep. 75, 


ap. Cypr. p. 228. Ut venientibus non solum pax et,communio, sed et tectum 
et hospitium negaretur. 3 Fertul. de Prescript. c. 20. * Con: 


Carth. 3. c.2, Ut et minus invidiosi, minusque hospitibus sumptuosi exis- 
tant. q 
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This implies, that every Church was obliged, by custom at 
least, to give them entertainment in’ their passage. 


Sect.2.—And to give them the Honorary Privilege of Consecrating the 
Eucharist in the Church. » ft 

Another instance of customary respect, which the clergy 
were obliged to show to one another, was, that when any 
bishop or presbyter came to a foreign Church, they were to 
be complimented with the honorary privilege of performing 
divine offices, and consecrating the eucharist in the Church. 
This was a very ancient custom, as appears from what 
Trenzeus says. of Anicetus, bishop of Rome, that when 
Polycarp came to settle the paschal controversy with him, 
* TUpEXWONCEY THY évxapistav ty ToAvkdotw,”! which does 
not barely signify, “ he gave him the eucharist,” as the first 
translators of Eusebius render it; but, “ he gave place to 
him, or liberty to consecrate the eucharist in his Church.” 
The council of Arles, which turned this custom into a law, 
uses the very same expression about it®, “ That in every 
Church they should give place to the bishop, that was a 
stranger, to offer the oblation or sacrifice.” And the fourth 
council of Carthage more plainly,’ « That a bishop or pres- 
byter, visiting another Church, shall be received, each in 
their own degree, and be invited to preach, and consecrate 
the oblation.” So they were to be admitted to all the 
honours, which the Church could show them; the bishop 
was to seat his- fellow-bishop in the same throne with him- 
self, and the presbyters to do the same by their fellow- 
presbyters. For that the canon means by receiving them in 
their own degree. Which custom is referred to by the 
Catholie bishops in the Collation of Carthage,* where they 
promise the Donatist bishops, “ that if they would return 
to the Church, they should be treated by them as fellow- 
bishops, and sit upon the same thrones with them, as 
ae rR TT TS i rE. Rect, Moe ob 

* Tren. Ep. ad Victor. ap. Euseb. lib. v. c. 24. > Con. Arelat. tf. 
e.20. Ut peregrino Episcopo locus sacrificandi detur. 8 Con. Carth. 
4. c.33. Ut Episcopi vel Presbyteri, si causa visende Ecclesie alterius 
Episcopi, ad Ecclesiam venerint, et in gradu’suo suscipiabtur, ei tam ad ver- 


bum faciendum, quam ad oblationem’consecrandam inyitentur. . . 4 Collat. 
Carth. Die 1. c. 16. Sicut peregrino Episcopo juxta considente collega, . 
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strangers were used to do.” The author of the Constitu- 
tions joins all these things together, saying, “ Let the 
bishop that is a-stranger sit with the bishop, and be invited 
to preach; let him dle be permitted to offer the ‘eucharist; 
or, if in modesty he refuses it, let him at least be constrained 
to sae the blessing to the people.” 


mea Bow/Phe Use of the Litere Formate, or Commendatory Letters in 

: this Respect. 4 TT 

But then it is to be observed, that these honours were not 
tobe showed to strangers, as mere strangers, but as they 
could some ways give proof of their orthodoxy and eatholi- 
eism to the Chureh, to which they came. And in this res- 
pect the Lilere ‘Systatiee, or commendatory letters, as they 
called them, were of great use and service in the Church. 
For no strange clergyman was to be admitted so muchas 
to communieate, much less to officiate, without these letters 
of his bishop, im any Church where he was a perfect stran- 
ger, for fear of surreptitious, or passive communion, as 
the Canons cali it.1 And bishops were under the same 
ebligations to take the letters of their metropolitan, if they. 
_ had occasion to travel into a foreign country, where they 
eould net otherwise be known. The third council of Car- 
thage has a canon to. this purpose? “that no bishop 
should go beyond sea, without consulting the primate of 
his province, that he might have his Formate, or letters of 
commendation. And that the same discipline was observed 
in all Churches, seems clear from one of those canons of 
the Greek Church, : among those which go by the name of 
Apostolical,? which says,‘ No strange bishops, presbyters, 
or deacons shall be received dvev ovsarixwv, unless they 
bring commendaiory letiers with them ; but without them, 
they shall. only be provided of dena beRVia: , and not be ad- 
mitted. to communicate, because many things are, surrepti- 





2 Gon. Carth. 1. c. 7. Clericus vel Laicus non communicet in aliena plebe 
sine literis Episcopisui, Nisi hoc observatum fuerit, communio fiet passiva, 
Vid. Con, Laodicen. ¢. 4:1. Con. Antioch. c. 7. Agathens. c. 38. Chalced, c. 11. 
2©on. Carth. iii. ¢. 28. Ut Episcopi trans: mare non proficiscantur, nisi 
consulto Prime Scdis Episeopo, ut ab Episcopo precipué (leg. Precipuo) 
possint sumere Formatam vel Commendationem, Canon, Apost, c. ll, 
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tiously obtained.” The translation of Dionysius Exiguus 
indeed denies them necessaries also; but that is a manifest 
corruption of the Greek text, which allows them to commu- 
nicate in outward good things, bnt not in the communion 
of the Church. And this is what some think the ancients 
meant by, Communio Peregrina, the communion of stran- 
gers; when such, as travelled without letters of credence, 
were hospitably entertained, and provided of sustenance, 
but not admitted to participate of the eucharist, because 
they had no testimonials of their life and conversation. But 
others give a different account of this, which I shall more 
nicely examine, when I come to speak of the discipline of 
the Church, under which head the Communio Peregrina 
will come to be considered, as a species of ecclesiastical 
censure. 


- Sect. 4,—The Clergy obliged to end all their own Controversies among 
themselves. 


A third instance of respect, which the clergy showed to 
one another, was, that if any controversies happened 
among themselves, they freely consented to have them de- 
termined . by their bishops and councils, without having 
recourse to the secular magistrate for justice. Bishops, as 
Ihave had occasion to show before,’ were anciently au- 
thorized by the imperial laws to hear, and determine secular 
pecuniary causes, even among laymen, when both the liti- 
gants would agree upon compromise to take them for arbi 
trators. But among the clergy there needed no such par- 
ticular compromise ; for by the rules and canons of the 
Church they were brought under a general obligation not 
~ to molest one another before a secular magistrate, but to 
end all their controversies under the cognizance of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal. The case was somewhat different whena 
layman and a clergyman had occasion to go to law 
together; for then the layman was at liberty to choose his 
court, and was not obliged to refer his cause to any ecclesi- 
astical judge, unless by compromise he brought himself 


Book ii. chap. vii. 
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under such an obligation. For so the imperial laws in this 
case had. provided. 1 Though in France, in the tinie of the 
Gothic kings, it was otherwise; for laymen there were not — 
to sue a clerk in a secular court, without the bishop’s per- 
mission; as appears from a canon of the council of Agde? 
made ike Alane, Anno 506; which equally forbids a 

clergyman to sue a layman in a secular court, or to answer 
to any action brought against him there, without the bishop’s 
permission. But whatever difference there was betwixt the 
Roman and Gothic laws in this particular, it is evident, that 
as to any controversies arising among the clergy them- 
selves, they were to be determined before ecclesiastical 
judges; as appears from a canon of the council of Chal- 
cedon, which is in these words, “ If any clergyman hath a 
controyersy with another, he shall not leave his own bishop, 
and betake himself to any secular court, but first have a 
hearing before his own bishop, or such arbitrators as both 
parties should choose with the bishop’s approbation : other- 
wise he should be liable to canonical censure.” Which 
censure, in the African Church, was the loss of his place, . 
whether he were bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or any other 
inferior clerk, that declined the sentence of an ecclesiastical: 
court, either in a civil or criminal cause, and betook himself 
to a secular court for justice. Though he carried his cause, 
and sentence were given on his side, in a criminal action, 
yet he was to be deposed; or if it was a civil cause, he 
must lose whatever advantage he gained by the action, as 
the third council of Carthage,‘ in this case, determined 4 





- Valentin. Novel. 12. ad Calcem Cod. Th. In Clerico petitore consequens 
erit, ut secundum leges pulsati forum sequatur, si adversarius suus ad Epis- 
copi vel Presbyteri audientiam non prestat adsensum. - 2 Con. Aga- 
thens. c. 82. Clericus nec quenquam presumat apud secularem judicem, 
Episcopo non permittente, pulsare. Sed si pulsatus fuerit, non respondeat, 
nec proponat, nec audeat criminale negotium in judicio seculari proponere. 
® Con. Chaleed. ¢. 9. "Ex reg KAnpucde mpde eAnpicoy TrOdypa EXEL AUT} 
: éykaradtpravire roy diKkeioy érriokoToy, Wy eri KoopuKd OLkasHola Kararpeyérw, 
&c, * Con. Carth. iii. ¢. 9. Quisquis Episcoporum, Presbyterorum, et Dia- 
conorum, seu Clericorum, cum in eeclesi4 ei crimen fuerit intentatum, yel 
civilis causa fuerit commota, si derelicto ecclesiastico judicio publicis judiciis 
purgari voluerit, etiamsi proipso prolata fuerit sententia, Locum suum amittat, 
et hoc in criminali actione. In civili vero perdat, quod evicerit, si locum 
suum obtinere maluerit, &c. 
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because he despised the whole Chureh, in that he could 
not confide in any-ecclesiastical persons to be his judges.’ 
Many other councils determined: the same ‘thing’, as that'of 
Vannes,! Chalons,?: and’ Mascon? And ‘the’ ‘council’ of 
Milevis decreed,* * that no one should petition’ the emperor! 
to assign him secular judges, but only ecclesiastical, under 
pain of deprivation.” So great confidence’ did: the clergy 
generally place in one another,-and pay such a deference 
to the wisdom, integrity, and judgment of their brethren, 
that it was then thought they had‘no need: to have recourse 
to secular courts for justice, but they were willing to de- 
termine all controversies of their own among’ themselves; 
And as the imperial laws did not hinder ‘this, but encourage. 
it; so we seldom find any ecclesiastics inclined to’ oppose 
it, but either some factious and turbulent- men) or such 
whese -crimes had. made them so obnoxious, that’ they had 
ycason to dread an ecclesiastical censure. ‘tl 


z 


Secr. 5.—What Care was taken in receiving Accusations against the Bishops 
and Clergy of the Church. 


f j st 
I shall but observe one thing more upon this head, which 
is, the great care the clergy had of the reputation and cha-, 
racter of one another; which being.a sacred and necessary. 
thing in persons of their function, they did not think fit to 
let it be exposed to the malicious.calumnies and slanders 
of every base and false accuser. _ But first. in all accusations, 
especiaily against bishops, the testimony. of two or three 
witnesses was required, according to the rule of the Apostle, 
Therefore, when the Synod of Antioch proceeded to condemn 
Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, upon a single testimony, the 
historian censures it,> as an arbitrary proceeding in them 
against that apostolical canon,—< Receive not:anaccusa-. 
tion against an elder, but before two-or’ three witnesses.” 
Secondly, the character of the witnesses was to be ex- 
amined, before their testimony was to be allowed of. An 





1 Con. Venetic. c. 9. ® Con. Cabillon. c. 11, : + Con, Ma-, 
tiscon. c, 5. * Con, Milev. c. 19. Quicunque ab imperatore. 
cognitionem judiciorum publicorum petierit, Honore proprio.privetur, Si, 
autem episcopale judicium ab Imperatore postulaverit, nihil ei obsit. 
°'Theod. Hist. lib. i. c. 20, 
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heretic was not to. give evidence against a bishop, as may 
be collected from those Canons which bear.the name of the 
Apostles, one of which. joins these two things together ;? 
< Receive not an heretie to testify against a bishop; nor a 
single witness, though he be one .of the faithful ;” for the 
law saith, “in the mouth of two or three witnesses shall 
every word be established.” Athanasius pleaded the privi- 
lege of this law,, when he was: accused for suffering Ma- 
carius, his presbyter, to break the communion-eup; he 
urged,? “that his accusers were Meletians, who ought 
not to be credited, being schismatics, and enemies of the 
Church.” By the second council of Carthage,? not. only 
heretics, but any others, that were known to. be guilty of 
scandalous crimes, were to be rejected from giving’ testi- 
mony against any elder of the Church. The first general- 
council of Constantinople distinguishes the causes, upon 
which. an accusation might be brought against a bishop; 
fora man might have a private cause of complaint against 
him, as that he was defrauded in his property, or im any the 
like case injured by him; in which ease his accusation was 
to be heard, without. considering at all the quality of the 
person or-his religion. For a bishop was to keep a good 
conscience, and any man, that complained of being’ injured 
by him, was to have justice done him, whatever religion he 
was of. But if the crime was, purely ecclesiastical, which 
was alleged against him, then the personal qualities of 
the accusers were to be examined; so that no heretics 
should be allowed to accuse orthodox bishops in causes 
ecclesiastical ;* nor any excommunicate persons, before the 
had first made satisfaction for their own crimes; nor any, 
who were impeached of crimes, of which they had not 
proved themselves innocent. The council of Chalcedon 
adds,® “that no clergyman or layman should be admitted 
to impeach a bishop or a clerk, till his own reputation and 
character were first inquired into and fully examined.” So 
Eat sth sho a eee i lac A A AIR RSS CRIES 
1 Canon. Apost. c. 75. 2 Athan. Apol. ad Constant. tom. i. p. 731, 
3 Con. Carth. ii. c. 6. Qui aliquibus sceleribus irretitus est, yocem adyersus 


majores natu non habeat accusandi. Vid. Cod. Can. Afric. c. 8. 
4 Con. Constant. Gen. i. c. 6. * Con. Chalced. c. 21. 
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careful were they in this matter not to-expose the credit of 
the clergy to the malicious designs or wicked conspiracies 
of any profligate wretches, whom malice or bribery might 
induce:to accuse them. Thirdly, in case of false accusa~ 
tion, whether public or private, the penalty against the 
offender was very severe. “ If any clergyman,” says one 
of the Apostolical Canons,' “ unjustly reproach a bishop, 

he shall be deposed ; for it is written, “thou shalt not speak 
* evil of the ruler of thy people.” And by a canon of the 
council of Eliberis,? for any man to charge a bishop, pres- 
byter, or deacon, with a false crime, which he could not 
make good against them, was excommunication without 
hopes of reconciliation at the hour of death. Which was 
the usual penalty, that was inflicted by that council upon 
very great and notorious offenders; for which some have 
censured the Spanish Church as guilty of Novatianism, but 
without reason, as I shall show, when I come to discourse 
of the discipline of the Church. Here it may be sufficient 
to observe, that they thought this crime one of the first 
magnitude, since they refused to give the external peace of 
the Church to such offenders, even at their last hour. 
Many other instances of the like respect might here be 
added, but by these few the reader will be able to judge, 
with what candour and civility the clergy of the primitive 
Church were obliged to receive and treat one another. 
And it would have been happy for all ages, had they 
walked in the same steps, and copied after so good an 
example. 
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1 Canon. Apost. ce. 47. * Con. Eliber. c. 75. Si quis Episcopum, 
Presbyterum, vel Diaconum falsis criminibus appetierit, et probare non po- 
tuerit, nec in fine dandam ei communionen. . 
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CHAP. IL. 


Instances of Respect showed to the Clergy by the Civil 
Government. Particularly of their Exemption from 


the Cognizance of the Secular Courts in Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 


Sxcr. 1.—Bishops not to be called into any Secular Court to give their .. 
Testimony, - 

NExT to the respect which the clergy showed to one 
another, it will be proper to speak of the honours which 
were done them by the civil magistrates, which were more 
or less, according as either the inclination and piety of the 
emperors led them; or as the state of the times required. 
These honours chiefly consisted in exempting them from 
some sort of obligations,‘to which others were liable, and in 
granting them certain privileges and immunities, which 
others did not enjoy. Of this kind was that instance of re- 
spect, which, by the laws of Justinian, was granted to all 
bishops, “that no secular judge should compel them to, 
appear in a public court to give their testimony before him, 
but he should send one of his officers to take it from their 
mouths in private.” This law is also repeated in the Jus- 
tinian Code,* and there said to be enacted first by Theo- 
dosius the Great, a law of whose is still extant in the same 
words, in the Theodosian Code.* But Gothofred will have 
it, that this law, as first enacted by Theodosius, meant no 
more than to exempt the clergy from being bound to give 
an account, to the civil magistrates, of what judgments or 
sentences they passed upon any secular causes, that were 
referred to their arbitration. And, indeed, it is evident, that 
the law-terms, “ad testimonium devocari,’ and “3 


sic 
Mapruplay émuadsioSa,” are taken in this sense by the Afri- 





1 Justin. Novel. 123. c. 7. Nulli judicum licebit Deo amabiles Episcopos 
cogere ad judicium venire pro exhibendo testimonio ; sed judex mittat ad eos 


quosdam ex personis ministrantium sibi, &c. * Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 
3. de Episc. teg. 7. Imperator Theodosius dixit, Neo honore, nec legibus 
Episcopus ad testimonium dicendum flagitetur. 3 Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 


39. de Fide Testium. leg. 5. 
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can fathers in the fifth council of Carthage, where it was 
agreed,’ “ to petition the emperors, to make a decree, that, 
‘if any persons referred a civil cause to the arbitration of the 
Church, and one of the parties chaneed to be displeased 
with the decision or sentence, that was given against him, it 
‘should not be lawful to draw the clergyman, who was judge 
in the cause, into any secular court, to make him give any 
testimony or account of his determination.” This was not 
intended to exempt clergymen in general from heing called 
‘to be witnesses in a secular court, but only to free them 
from the prosecutions of vexatious and troublesome men, 
who, when they had chosen them for their arbitrators, would 
not stand to their arbitration, but prosecuted them in the 
civil courts, as if they had given a partial sentence against 
them. And though it was contrary to the law to give them 
any such trouble, because, as I have showed in another 
place,*? all such determinations were to be absolutely de~ 
cisive and final without appeal; yet it is probable some 
secular judges in Afric might give encouragement to such 
prosecutions ; which made the Afriean fathers complain of 
the grievance, and desire to have it redressed, in the fore~ 
mentioned canon, to which Gothofred thinks the law of 
-Theodosius refers. But whether the law of Theodosius be 
thus to be limited, is a matter that may admit of farther 
inquiry. Gothofred himself confesses that Justinian took 
it in a larger sense; and that is enough for me to found this 
privilege of bishops upon, that they were not to be called 
into a secular court, to give their testimony there im any 
ease whatsoever. 


‘Sect. 2,—Nor obliged to give their Testimony upon Oath, by the Laws of 
Justinian. 


Another privilege of this kind, which also argued great 
respect paid to bishops, was, that when their testimony was 





*Con. Carth. v. c. I. Ft. Cod. Can. Afr. c. 59. Et Con. vulg. dict. Afri- 
canum. c. 26. Petendam ut statuere dignentur, ut si qui forté in ecclesia 
quamlibet causam, jure apostolico eeclesiis imposito, agere voluerint, et for- 
tassé decisio Clericorum uni parti displicuerit; non liceat Clericum in judi- 
cium ad testimonium devocari eum, qui cognitor vel presens (forsan preeses) 
fuerit. Et nulla ad testimonium dicendum Ecclesiastici cujuslibet persona: 
pulsetur, * Book ii. chap, vii. sect. 3 and 4. 
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taken in private, they were not obliged to give it upon oath,’ 
as other witnesses were, but only upon their word, as be-. 
eame the priests of God, laying the Holy Gospels before 
them. For the same law of Justinian,’ which grants them’ 
the former privilege, enacted this in their favour and behalf 
also. And in pursuance of that law probably the council of 
Tribur,®? some ages after, decreed, “that no presbyter should 
be questioned upon oath, but instead of that only be inter- 
rogated upon his consecration, because it did not become a 
priest to swear upon a light cause.” But it does not appear, 
that this indulgence was granted to bishops before the time 
of Justinian. For the council of Chalcedon? exacted an 
eath in a certain case of the Egyptian bishops; and the 
council of Tyre* required the same of Ibas, bishop of Edessa. 
And there are many other instances of the like nature. 


“ 


Sect. 3.—Whether the single Evidence of one Bishop was good in Law 
against the Testimony of many others. — 


Constantine the Great granted many privileges to the 
clergy; but there are some that go under his name, which 
were certainly never granted by him. As his famed do- 
nation to the bishops of Rome, which Baronius® himself 
gives up for a forgery, and De Marea® and Pagi’ prove it to 
be a spurious fiction of the ninth century, invented most 
probably by the same Isidore Mercator, who forged the 
Decretal Epistles of the ancient bishops of Rome. There 
are other privileges fathered upon Constantine, which, 
though not such manifest forgeries as the former, are yet by 
learned men reputed of a doubtful nature; such as that, 
which is comprised in a law under the name of Constantine® 
at the end of the Theodosian Code, where all judges are 





41 Justin. Novel. 123. c.7. ,Propositis SS, Evangeliis, secundum quod decet 

Sacerdotes, dicant quod noverint, non tamen jurent. ?Con,. Tribur, 
c.21. Presbyier vice juramenti per sanctam consecrationem interrogetur 5 
quia Sacerdotes ex levi caus& jurare non debent, &c. 3 Con, Chalced: 
act. iv. tom. iv. p. 518. *Con. Tyr. in Act. ix, Con. Chalced. p, 629, 
* Baron. an. 324. n. 118. 6 Marca de Concord. lib. vi. c.6. n.6. 
? Pagi Critic. in Baron. an, 324. n. 12. 8 Cod. Th. lid. xvi. tit. 12. de 
Episc. Audient. leg. 1. Testimonium etiam ab uno licet Episcopo perhibitum, 
omnes judices indubitanter accipiant, nec alius aydiatur, cum testimoniwn 
Episcopi A quilibet parte fuerit repromissum, 
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commanded to take the single evidence of one bishop, as 
good i in law, againt all others whatsoever. Gothofred is of 
opinion, that this whole title in the Theodosian Code is 
spurious ; and for this law in particular, there are two argu- 
ments that seem to prove it not genuine. First, because 
Constantine himself in another law says,’ “the testimony of 
a single witness shall not be heard in any case, no, not 
though the witness be a senator.” Secondly, because the 
ecclesiastical laws, as well as the civil, require two wit- 
nesses, as has been noted in the last chapter; which, I 
think, are sufficient arguments to prove, that no such extra- 
vagant privilege could be granted to bishops by Constan- 
tine; but I leave the reader to judge for himself, if he can 
find better arguments to the contrary. 


SEcr. 4,—Presbyters privileged against being questioned by Torture, as other 
Witnesses were. 

We have better proof for aawelicn privilege, that we find 
granted to presbyters, which was, that, if any of them were 
called to give testimony in a public court, they should not 
be examined by scourging or torture, as the law directed in 
other cases. For by the Roman Visas witnesses might be 
examined upon the rack, in some cases, to make them de- 
clare the whole truth; as we learn not only from the laws? 
themselves, but from St. Austin,? and Synesius,* who men- 
tion several new sorts of torture, which Andronicus, the 
tyrannical prefect of Ptolemais, invented beyond what the 
law directed. But now nothing of this kind could be im- 
posed upon any presbyter of the Church ; for they were ex- 
empted from it by a law of Theodosius the Great, which is 
still extant in both the Codes,° by which it also appears, that 
it was a peculiar privilege granted to bishops and presby- 





1Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 39. de Fide Testium. leg. 8. Sancimus, ut unius om- 
nino testis responsio non audiatur, etiamsi preclare curiz honore prefulgeat. 
* Vid. Cod. Justin. lib, ix. tit, 41. de Questionibus. It. Cod. Theodos. lib. xiii. 
tit. 9. de Naufragiis leg. 2. % Aug. Serm, 49. de Divers. tom. x. p.520. 
4 Synes. Ep. 58. °Cod, Th. lib. xi. tit. 39. de Fide testium. leg. 10. 
‘Presbyteri citra injuriam. questionis testimonium dicant; ita tamen ut diiish 
non simulent. Czteri vero Clerici, qui eorum gradum vel ordinem subse- 
quuntur,si ad testimonium dicendum petiti fuerint, prout leges pr ecipiunt, au- 
diantur, Vid. Cod. Justin. lib.i. tit. 3. legs. 
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ters, but to none below them: for the rest of the clergy are 
excepted, and left to the common way of examination, which 
in other cases the law directed to be used. 


Secr.5.—The Clergy exempt from the ordinary Cognizance of the Secular 
Courts in all Ecclesiastical Causes. 


But the next privilege Iam to mention, was a more uni- 
versal one, that extended to all the clergy; which was their 
exemption from the ordinary cognizance of the secular 
courts im several sorts of causes. To understand this matter 
aright, we must carefully distinguish two things. First, the 
Hafesiont kinds of causes, in which the clergy might be con- 
cerned; and secondly, the different powers of the inferior 
eourts age that of the supreme magistrate, who was in- 
vested with a peculiar prerogative-power above them. The 
want of attending to which distinctions is the thing, that has 
bred so much confusion in modern authors upon this sub- 
ject, and especially in the Romish writers, many of which 
are intolerably partial in their accounts, and highly injurious 
to the civil magistrates, under pretence of asserting and 
maintaining the rights and liberties of the Church. In the: 
“first place therefore, to have a right understanding in this 
matter, we must distinguish the: several sorts of causes in 
which ecclesiastical persons might be concerned. Now 
these were of four kinds ;—first, such as related to matters 
purely ecclesiastical, as crimes committed against the faith, 
or canons and discipline and good order of the Church, 
which were to be punished with ecclesiastical censures ; 
secondly, such as related to mere civil and pecuniary mat- 
ters between a clergyman anda layman; thirdly, such as 
related to political matters, as gross and scandalous crimes 
committed against the laws, and to the detriment of the 
commonwealth, as treason, rebellion, robbery, murder, and 
the like, which in the laws are called Atrocia Delicta ; 
fourthly, such as related to lesser crimes of the same nature, 
which the law calls Levia Delicta, small or petiy offences. 
Now, according to this distinction of causes, the clergy 
“were, or were not exempt from the cognizance of the ciyil 
courts, by the laws of the Roman empire, _ In all matters, 
that were purely ecclesiastical, they were absolutely exempt, 
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as Gothofred,' the great civilian, scruples not to own. For 
all causes of that nature were reserved to the hearing of 
bishops and their councils, not only by the canons of the 
Church, but by the laws of the state also. } 


Srcr. 6.—This evidenced from the Laws of Constantius. 


This may be evidenced from the Rescripts of several em- 

erors successively one after another, most of which are 
extant in both the Codes. Constantius, Anno 355, pub- 
lished a law,? wherein he prohibited any accusation to be 
brought against a bishop before a secular magistrate; but, 
if any one had any complaint against him, his cause should 
be heard and tried by a synod of bishops. This at least 
must signify in ecclesiastical causes; though Gothofred and 
some others say, it extended also to civil and criminal 
causes; and that though it looked like a privilege, yet it 
was intended as a snare to the Catholic bishops, to oppress 
them by his Arian synods, in those times, when the majority 
of bishops in any synod were commonly such as favoured 
the Arian party; and a Catholic bishop might expect more 
favour and justice from a secular court, than from them. 
But whether this law extended to all civil and criminal 
causes, is not very easy to determine:—thus much is cer- 
tain, that, if it did, it was not long after in that part revoked, 
whilst in the other part it stood good, and was confirmed 
by the laws of the succeeding emperors. 


Sect. 7.—And those of Valentinian and Gratian. 


For Valentinian granted the clergy the same immunity in 
all ecclesiastical causes. As appears from what St. Am- 
brose writes to the younger Valentinian concerning his 
father, saying,’ “ Your father, of august memory, did not 








-} Gothofr. Comment. in Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 23. 2 Cod. 


Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 12. Mansuetudinis nostre lege prohibe- 
mus in judiciis Episcopos aceusari. - - - si quid est igitur querelarum, qhod 


quispiam defert, apud alios potissimim Episcopos conyenit explorari, &c. 

® Ambros. Ep. 32. Auguste Memorize Pater taus non solim sermone reé- 
pondit, sed etiam legibus suis sanxit, in causa fidei, vel ecclesiastici alicujus 
ordinis eum judicare debere, qui nee munere impar, nec jure dissimilis. Hee 
enim verba Rescriptisunt. Hoc est, Sacerdotes de Sacerdotibus voluit judicare. 
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only say it in words, but enacted it into a law, that in’ mat- 
ters of faith and ecclesiastical order, they ought to judge, 
who were qualified by their office, and of the same order. 
For those are the words of his Rescript. That is, he would 
have priests to judge of priests.” This law is not now ex- 
tant in the Code, but there is another of Valentinian and 
Gratian to the same purpose ; wherein it is decreed, “ that 
the same custom should be observed in ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, as was in civil causes. That if there arose any con- 
troversies about matters of religion, either from the dissen- 
tions of men, or other small offences, they should be heard 
and determined in the places, where they arose, or in the 
synod of the whole diocese. Except only such criminal 
actions, as were reserved to the hearing of the ordinary 
judges, the proconsuls and prefects of every province, or 
the extraordinary judges of the emperor’s own appointing, 
or the illustrious powers,” viz—The Prefectus-Pretorio 
ef the diocese. Here it is plain, that though criminal ae- 
tions against the state-laws are excepted, yet all matters 
ecclesiastical were to be heard by ecclesiastical judges, and~ 
no other. 


Sect. 8.—And Theodosius the Great. 


In the last title of the Theodosian Code there is a law, 
under the name of Theodosius the Great, to the same_pur- 
‘pose, wherein it is decreed,? “that no bishop, nor any other 
minister of the Church, shall be drawn into the civil courts 
of any ordinary or extraordinary judges, about matters or 
causes of an ecclesiastical nature, because they have 
judges of their own, and laws distinct from those of the 
state. This law is cited in Gratian’s Decree, but the 
words, “‘ Quantum ad causas ecclesiasticas tamen pertinet,” 





1 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. Tit. 2. de Episc. leg. 28. Qui mos est causarum 
civilium, iidem in negotiis ecclesiasticis obtinendi sunt: ut siqua sunt ex 
quibusdam. dissensionibus, levibusque delictis, ad religionis observantiam 
pertinentia, locis suis, et a suze diceceseos synodis audiantur. Exceptis que 
actio criminalis ab ordinariis extraordinariisque judicibus, aut inlustribus 
potestatibus audientia (leg. audienda) constituit. ? Cod. Th, lib. xvi. 
tit. 12. de Episc. Judicio. leg. 3. Continua lege sancimus, ut nullus Episcopo- 
rum vel eorum qui Ecclesie necessitatibus serviunt, ad judicia sive ordina- 
riorum sive extraordinariorum judicum, (quantum tamen ad causas ecclesias- 
ticas pertinet) pertrahatur, &c. 
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are there! fraudulently left out, to serve the current doctrine 
and hypothesis of his own times, and make the reader be- 
lieve, that the clergy anciently enjoyed an exemption not 
only in ecclesiastical causes, but all others. I the rather 
mention this corruption, because none of the correctors of 
Gratian have taken any notice of it. The Roman censors 
silently pass it over, and it has escaped the diligence of 
Antonius Augustinus and Baluzius also. Gothofred indeed 
questions the authority of the law itself; but I shall not 
stand to dispute that, since there is nothing in it contrary 
to the preceding laws, or those that followed after. 


Sxzot. 9.—And Areadius and Honorius. 


For Areadius and Honorius continued the same privilege 
to the clergy, confirming the’ ancient laws? “ that when- 
ever any cause relating to religion was debated, the bishops 
were to be judges; but other causes, belonging to the cog- 
nizance of the ordinary judges, and the use of the common 
laws, were to be heard by them only.” 


Sect. 10.—And Valentinian the Third, and Justinian. 


Theodosius Junior and Valentinian the Third refer to 
this law of Honorius, as the standing law then in force, 
concerning the immunities and liberties of the clergy, say- 
ing in one of their decrees,? “ that bishops and presbyters 
had no court of secular laws, nor any power to judge of 
other causes, except such as related to religion, according 
to the Constitutions of Arcadias and Honorius inserted 
into the Theodosian Code.” So that all the same laws, 
which denied them power in secular causes, allowed them 
the privilege of judging in ecclesiastical causes; and the 
very excepting of other causes is a manifest proof, that 
there was no contest made about these to the time of Jus- 
_ 

‘ Gratian Caus. xi. Quest. 1. ¢. 5. ® Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 11. de 
Religione, leg. 1. Quoties de religione agitur, Episcopos conyenit judicare : 
ceteras vero causas, que ad ordinarios cognitores, vel ad usum publici juris 
pertinent, legibus oportet audiri. $'Valentin. Novel. 12. ad Cale. 
Cod. Theod. Constat Episcopos et Presbyteros forum legibus non habere: 


nec de aliis causis, secundum Arcadii et Honorii divalia constituta, que Theo- 
dosianum Corpus ostendit, preeter religionem posse cognoscere. 


j 
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tinian, who confirmed the privilege, which so many of his 
predecessors had granted before him. For in one of his 
Novels we find it enacted,! “ that all ecclesiastical crimes, 
which were to be punished with ecclesiastical penalties and 
censures, should be judged by the bishop; the provincial 
judges not intermedling with them, “For,” saith he, « it 
is our pleasure, that such matters shall not be heard by the 
civil judges.” : 
Secr. 11.—The Clergy also exempt.in lesser Criminal Causes. 


Gothofred is also of opinion,? that some of the lesser cri- 
minal causes of ecclesiastics were to be determined by the 
bishops and their synods likewise. For in the foremen- 
tioned law of Gratian (see before sect. 7.) the Levia De- 
licta, or lesser crimes are reserved to the hearing of 
bishops. And St. Ambrose, having spoken of the decree 
of Valentinian, which orders all ecclesiastical causes to be 
judged by bishops only, adds also, “that, if in other 
respects a bishop was to be censured, and his morals came 
under examination, such causes as those likewise should 
appertain to the episcopal judgment.” Which seems to put 
some distinction between ecclesiastical and civil criminal 
causes, and reserves both to the hearing of bishops and their 
synods. But then, as Gothofred rightly observes, this must 
only be understood of lesser criminal causes ; for in greater 
criminal actions the clergy were liable to the cognizance 
of the secular judges, as well as all others. Which is freely 
owned by De Marca, and some other ingenuous writers of 
the Romish Church. For De Marca‘ quits the positions of 





1 Justin. Novel. 83. Si verd ecclesiasticum sit delictum, egens castiga- 
tione ecclesiasticd et multi, Deo amabilis Episcopus hoc discernat, nihil 
communicantibus clarissimis provinciz judicibus. _ Neque enim volumus 
‘talianegotia omniné scire civiles judices. 2 Gothofred. 
"Com. in Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2, Leg. 23. 8 Ambr. 
: Ep. 32. Quinetiam si alias quoque argueretur Episcopus, et morum esset ex- 
. aminanda causa, etiam hanc voluit ad episcopale judicium pertinere.. 

* Marca dissert. in Cap. Clericus ad Calcem Antonii Augustini de Emendat 
_ Gratiani, p. 577. In Codice Theodosiano controversiz, que ad religionem per- 
. tinent, in quibus sunt crimina Ecclesiastica, et minora delicta é civilium numero, 

Episcopis et cujusque diosceseos sive provincize Synodis relinquuntur.: servata 
_ judiciis publicis atrocium criminum, que numero quinque, adversus Clericos 
_ cognitione; ut docent leges aliquot edite curd Sirmondi in Appendice Codicis 

Theodosiani. , 
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Baronius and the canonists, and confesses, “ that, as it ap- 
pears from the Theodosian Code, that the ecclesiastical 
crimes, and lesser civil crimes of the clergy were left to the 
hearing of bishops, aud the synods of every diocese or pro- 
vince; so the greater civil crimes of the clergy, which he 
reckons five in number, were reserved to the hearing of the 
public courts and civil judges, which, he says,’ “ appears 
from the laws published by Sirmondus, in his appendix to 
the Theodosian Code.” 


Sect. 12.—But nof in greater Criminal Causes. 


Some reckon those laws to be of no very great authority, 
and therefore I shall rather choose to confirm this position 
from the undoubted laws, which occur in the body of the 
Theodosian Code. Such as that of Fheodosius and Gra- 
tian? which particularly excepts these greater criminal 
actions, and reserves them to the hearing of the ordinary or 
extraordmary judges, or the Prefectus-Pretorio of the 
diocese ; and those other laws of Theodosius, and Arca- 
dius, and Honorius, and Valentinian the Third, which have 
been cited in the foregoing sections, * and need not here be 
repeated. To which we may add that law of the elder 
Valentinian, which orders* “all sach ecclesiasties to be 
prosecuted in the eivil courts, that were found guilty of 
creeping into the houses of widows, and orphans, and so 
insinuating into their affections, as to prevail upon them to 
disinherit their relations, and make them their heirs.” And 
that other law of the emperor Mareian, whieh, in criminal 
causes, exempts the clergy of Constantinople® “ from the 





—~_—- 


*See Barthol. Milletot. de Legitim& Judieum Secularium Potestate in Per- 
sonas Ecclesiasticas. Franc. 1613. p, 774. Liber prohib. ap. Soto-Major. 
Bernard. Laurentius. Casus, quibus judex secularis potest manus injicere in 
Personas Ecclesiasticas, item de Privilegiis Clericorum. Par. 1517. octav. 
Ven, 1584. *Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise, Teg. 23. Exceptis 
quee actio criminalis ab ordinariis extraordinariisque judicibus, aut iTustribus 

' potestatibus audienda constituit. '  8See sect. 8, 9, 10. * Cod. 
Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 20. Ecclesiastici - - - Viduarnm ‘ac pupillarum do- 
mos non adeant: sed publicis exterminentur judiciis, si posth&e eos affines 
earum vel propinqui putaverint deferendos. — °Cod. Justin, lib. é. tit. 3. 
de Episc, leg. 25. Actor in nullo alio foro, vel apud quenquam alterum judi- 
cem eosdem Clericos litibus irretire, et civilibus vel criminalibus negotiis ten- 
tet innectere. . 
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cognizance of all inferior courts, but not from the high court 
of the Prefectus-Pretorio of the royal city.” Which appears 
also to. have been the practice at Rome. For Socrates ob- 
serves,' that, when in the conflict, which happened at the elec- 
tion of Pope Damasus, some persons were slain, many both of 
the laity and cler gy upon that account were punished by Max- 
iminus, who was then Prefectus-Pretorio at Rome. It ap- 
pears further from the Novels of Valentinian the Third,? that in 
such criminal actions as those of murder, robbing of graves, 
or the like, bishops, as well as any other clerks, were bound 
to answer before the civil magistrate by their proctors. But 
Justinian a little enlarged the privilege with respect to 
bishops, making a decree,* “that no one should draw a 
. bishop i in any pecuniary or criminal cause before a secular 
magistrate, against | his will, unless the emperor gave par- 
ticular order to doit.” This was the plain state of the matter, 
as to what concerned the exemption of the clergy, in this 
sort of criminal causes, notwithstanding what Baronius, or 
any others of that strain have said to the contrary. Nay, 
some ages after, such crimes as murder, theft, and witch-_ 
. eraft, were brought before the secular judges in France, as 


appears from the council of Mascon,‘ Anno 581. 
; \ 
Sxct. 13,—Nor in Pecuniary Causes with Laymen, 


The case. was much the same in all civil pecuniary con- 
troversies, which the clergy had with laymen. For though 
they might end all such causes, which they had one with 
another, in their own courts, or before a synod of bishops; 
and the canons obliged them so to do, as has been noted 
in the last chapter ;° yet, if their controversy happened to be 
_-with a layman, the layman was not bound to refer the 





1Socrat. lib. iv.c. 29. Ata r&r0 modAse Aaiixse Te R KANOUKSC UT) TE TOTE 
imdoxe Makipive rywenSivac. 2Valent. Novel. 5. de Sepuler. Violat. 
“ad Caleem Cod. Theod. It: Novel. 12. Quam formam etiam circa Episcopo- 
rum personam observari oportere censemus, ut si in hujusmodi ordinis homi- 
nes actionem pervasionis et atrocium injuriarum dirigi necesse fuerit, per pro- 
“enratorem splemniter ordinatum, apud judicem publicum inter leges et jura 
eonfligant- 8 Justin, Novel. 128, n. 8. Sed neque ut Episcopus pro 
pecuniaria aliqua aut criminali causa ad civilem militaremve magistratum in- 
yitus perducatur, sistaturve sine imperiali j jussione concedimus, *Con, 
Matiscon, I, Can.7, 5 Chap. i, sect, 4, 
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hearing of his cause to an ecclesiastical court, unless he 
voluntarily consented by way of compromise to take some 
ecclesiastical persons for his arbitrators. This is evident 
from one of the Constitutions of Valentinian the Third, 
which says,’ “ that if the plaintiff was a layman, he might 
compel any clergyman, with whom he had a civil contest, 
to answer in a civil court, if he rather chose it.” And the © 
council of Epone,® according to the reading of Sirmond’s 
edition, says the same, “ uae the clergy, if they were sued 
in a secular court, should make no scruple to follow the 
plaintiff thither.” But Justinian,’ at the instance of Menna S, 
patriarch of Constantinople, granted the clergy of the royal 
city a peculiar privilege, “ that in all pecuniary matters 
their cause should first be brought before the bishop; and 
if the nature of the cause happened to be such, that he 
could not determine it, then recourse might be had to the 
civil judges, but not otherwise”? From all which it appears, 
that anciently exemptions of this nature were not chal- 
lenged as matters of divine right, but depended wholly 
upon the will and pleasure of Christian princes, however 
after-ages came to put another kind of gloss upon them. 


ep 14.—Of the necessary Distinction between the Supreme and Subordinate 
Magistrates in this Business of Exemptions. 


Nay it must be observed, that even in ecclesiastical 
causes, a great difference was always observed between the 
power of the prince or supreme magistrate, and that of the 
subordinate and inferior judges. Fo or though: the ordinary 
judges’ were bound by the laws not to iitertneddlé with 
ecclesiastical causes; yet in some cases the prince himself 
interposed and appointed extraordinary judges, and someé- 
times heard and decided the causes himself, or reversed the 
decisions of ecclesiastics by his sovereign power, which’ no 
ordinary judges were qualified to do. But this belongs. to 
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1 Valent. Novel. 12. Petitor Laicus, seu in civili seu in criminali causa, 
cujuslibet loci Clericum adversarium suum, si id magis eligat, per auctoritatem 
legitimam in publico judicio respondere compellat. * Con. Epaunens. 
¢. 11. Si pulsati fuerint, sequi ad seculare judicium non morentur, Yct note, 
that other editions, as that of Crab and Binius, read it to a contr ary sense, 
Ole ad seculare dudiciom non presumant. : 3 Justin. Novel. 83. 
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another subject, that will have a more proper place in this 
work, when we’ come to speak of the power of Christian 
princes. E 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Immunities of the Clergy in reference to Taxes and } 
. Civil Offices and other burdensome Employments in the 
Roman Empire. 


Secr 1.—No divine Right pleaded by the ancient Clergy to exempt themselves 
from Taxes. 


ANOTHER privilege, which the clergy enjoyed by the fa- 
vour of Christian princes, was, that in some certain cases, ac- 
cording to the exigency of times and places, they were exempt 
from some of the taxes, that were laid upon the rest of the 
Roman empire. But whatever they enjoyed of this kind, 
they did not pretend to as matter of divine right, but freely 
acknowledged it to be owing to the pious munificence and 
favour of Christian emperors.. Therefore Baronius! does | 
them great injustice, and is guilty of very gross prevari- 
cation, in pretending, that they claimed a freedom from 
tribute by the law of Christ; and that no emperor ever im- 
-posed any tax upon them; except.only Julian, the apostate, 
and Valens, the Arian, and the younger Valentinian, who 
-was wholly governed by his mother Justina, an Arian em-— 
press; that, when St. Ambrose paid tribute under this Va- 
entinian; he’ did it only out of his Christian meekness, not 
that he was otherwise under any obligation to have done it. 
How true this representation is, the reader may judge in 
part from the words of St: Ambrose, which are these,” “ if 
the emperor demands tribute of us, we do not deny it: the 

Jands of the Church pay tribute. We pay to. Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and to God the things that’ are 
God’s. Tribute is Cesar’s, and therefore we do not refuse 


1 Baron. an. 387. tom. iv. p. 538. ® Ambr. Orat. cont. Auxent. de 


Tradend. Basilic. post Ep. 32. Si tributum petit Imperator, non negamus ; 
agri Ecclesie solvunt tributum. - - -- Solvimus, que sunt Cesaris, Cesari, 


et que sunt Dei, Deo. Tributum Cesaris est, non negatur. 
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to pay it.” This is so far from challenging any exemption 
by divine right, that it plainly asserts the contrary. As in 
another place he argues, that all men are.under an, ob- 
ligation to pay tributes because the Son of God himself 
paid it, Matt. xvi. 23. And yet Baronius cites? that very 
passage of the evangelist to prove that the clergy are 
jure divino exempt, because our Saviour says, “ then are 
the children free.” ‘For if,” says he, “the children be 
free; much more so are the fathers, that is, the pastors, 
under whose care princes are.” Bellarmim is much more 
ingenuous in handling this question; for he asserts,? against 
ae Canonists, whee opinion Baronius labours to maintain, 
“that the exemption of the clergy in political matters, 
whether relating to their persons, or their goods, was in- 
troduced by human right only, and not divine; and that in 
fact they were never exempted from any other Hae personal 
tribute, till the time of Justinian, when they were freed 
from taxes upon their estates and possessions also.” So 
little agreement is there betwixt these two great cardinals 
of the Romish Church in their accounts bf this matter, 
either as to fact or right, that in every thing their assertions 
are point blank contrary to one another. 


- + 
Srocr, 2.—Yet generally excused from Personal Faxes, or Head-money, 


To set the matter in a clear light, it will be necessary for 
me to give the reader a distinct account of the several sorts 
of tribute, that were imposed upon subjects in the Roman 
empire, and to show, how far the clergy were concerned 
in each of them; which will be best done by having re- 
course to the rhe ddoatich Code, where most of the laws 
relating to this affair are still extant. And this I shall the 
rather do, because Baronius makes use of the same autho- 
rity, but with great partiality, dissembling every thing that 
would not serve the hypothesis, he had undertaken to 
maintain. : 


tee 





' Ambr. lib. iv. in Lue, 5. et ¢ ap. Gratian, caus, 1]. Q. i. c. 28. Si-censum 
Filius Dei solyit,. quis tu Sas es, qui non putes esse solvendum ? 

2 Baron. an. 387. p. 538. 8 Bellarm. de Clericis lib. i..¢. 28. Ex- 

ceptio Clericorun in rebus politicis, tam quoad personas, quam quoad bena, 


jure humano introducta est, non divino. Hee propositio est contra Canon- 
istas. : 
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Now the first sort of tribute, I shall take notice of, is that, 
which is commonly called Census Capitum, or personal 
tribute, to distinguish it from the Census Agror um, or tri- 
bute arising from men’s estates and possessions. That the 
clergy were generally freed from this sort of tribute is 
agreed on all hands; only Gothofred has a very singular 
notion about it. For he asserts,! “ that under the Christian 
emperors there was no such tribute as this paid by any 
men; so that the exemption of the clergy in this case was 
no sere privilege belonging to them, but only what they 
enjoyed in common with all other subjects of the Roman 
empire.” But in this that learned man seems evidently to 
be mistaken. For first, he owns, there was such a tribute 
under the heathen emperors, from which, as Ulpian re- 
lates,* none were excused, save only minors under fourteen, 
and persons superannuated, that is, above sixty-five; nor 
does he produce any law to show, when or by whom that 
tribute was ordered to be laid aside. Secondly, Theodosius 
Junior, the author of the Theodosian Code, makes express 
mention of it, when in one of his novels? he distinguishes | 
betwixt the Census Capitum, and Census Agrorum. Third- 
ly, there are several laws in the Theodosian Code, exempt- 
ing the clergy from:tribute, which cannot fairly be under- 
stood of any other tribute but this sort of capitation. As 
when Constantius grants the clergy the same immunity 
from tribute, as minors had, he plamly refers to the old law 
about minors, mentioned by Ulpian, and puts the clergy 
upon the same foot with them, granting them this privilege,* 
«that not only they themselves, but their wives and chil- 
dren, their men-servants, and their maid-servants, should all 
be free from tribute ;” meaning personal tribute, ‘or that sort 
of capitation called Capitis Census. After the same man- 





1 Gothofred. Com. in Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 1. de Annon. et Tribut. leg. 15. 
It Com, in lib. xiii. tit. 10. de Censu. leg. 4. 2 Digest. lib. 50. tit. 16. 
‘de Censibus leg. iii. Quibusdam etas tribuit, ne tributo onerentur. Veluti in 
Syriis a quatuordecim annis masculi, 4 duodecim foemine usque ad sexagesi- 
mum guintum annum tributo capitis bierentur. 3'Theodos. Novel. 21. 
* Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. et Cler. leg. 10 et 14. Clericis ac juve- 
nibus prebeatur immunitas. - - - - Quod et conjugibus et liberis eorum et mini- 
steriis majoribus pariter ac foeminis paca eas ; quos a censibus etiam jube- 

nis perseverare immunes. 
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her we are to understand those two laws of Valentinian,* 
where he grants to devoted virgins, and widows, and or- 
phans under twenty years of age, the same immunity from 
tribute, or as it is there called,—the capitation of the vul- 
gar. . As also that other. ‘law of his,2 where he ‘grants the 
like privilege to painters, together with their wives and 
children. _ From all which we may very reasonably conclude, 
that this exemption from personal taxes was not a thing 
then common to all, but a peculiar privilege of some cer- 
tain arts and professions, among which the most honourable 
was that of the clergy. 

This may be further confirmed from an observation or 
two out of Gregory Nazianzen and Basil. Nazianzen, in 
one of his Epistles to Amphilochius, complains, “ that the 
officers of the government had made an illegal attempt upon 
one Euthalius, a deacon, to oblige him to pay taxes ;” 
therefore he desires Amphilochiust “ not to permit this 
injury to be done him; since otherwise he would suffer an 
hardship above other men, not being allowed to enjoy the 
favour of the times, and the honour, which the emperors 
chad granted to the clergy.” Here he plainly refers to some 
immunity from tribute, which the imperial laws granted par- 
ticularly to the clergy; which could net be any exemption 
of their estates from tribute, for there was no such law then 
in force to be appealed to. It must therefore mean their 
exemption from personal taxes, from which they were freed 
by the laws of Valentinian and Constantius already men- 
tioned. This will still receive greater light and confirma- 
tion from the testimony of St. Basil, who had occasion to 
ee ee EP ae ee 

' Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit. 10. de Censu leg. 4. In virginitate perpetua viven- 
tes, et eam viduam de qua ipsa maturitas pollicetur etatis nulli jam eam esse 
nupturam, a plebeiz capitationis injuria vindicandas esse decernimus : item 
pupillos in virili sexu usque ad viginti annos ab istiusmodi functione immunes 
‘esse debere; mulieres autem donec virum unaqueque sortitur. [bid. leg. 6. 
‘Nulla vidua, nemo pupillus, exactionem plebis agnoscat, &c. 2 Cod. 
Th. lib. xiii. tit. 4, de Excusat. Artific, ‘leg. 4, Picture professores, si modo 
ingenui sunt, placuit, neque sui capitis centione, neque uxorum, aut etiam 

; liberorum Nomine, tributis esse munificos. ° Naz. Ep. 159. Acaypddecy 
ETUX ERTL KOUTOY Ou THC HyEmoreKC Td~Ewe. *Tbid. Aayérara dy 
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make a like complaint. to Modestus, who was Prefectus< 
Pretorio Orientis under Valens, of some who had infringed 
the privilege of the clergy in exacting tribute of them 
against the laws. “ The ancient way of taxing,”! says he, 
“excused such, as were consecrated to God, presbyters 
and deacons, from paying tribute; but now they, who are 
set over this affair, pretending to have no warrant from your 
eminency to excuse them, have taxed them all, except such 
as could claim a privilege from their age.” Therefore his 
request to him was, “ SuyywonPava cara tov wadaiov vopnov 
THC ovvrérslac Teo Leparevovrat,—that the clergy might be ex- 
empt from tribute according to the ancient laws.” St. 
Basil in this passage refers to two sorts of laws exempting 
persons from tribute; the one, those ancient laws of the 
heathen emperors, which only excused mimors and super- 
annuates from personal tribute; the other, those laws of 
Constantius and Valentinian, which exempted the clergy 
also, granting them that immunity, which only minors en- 
joyed before. And this is the thing he complains of, that 
the clergy were not allowed the benefit of the Christian 
laws, but only those laws of the heathen emperors, whereby, 
if they chanced to be minors or superannuated, that is; un- 
der twenty or above sixty-five, they were excused, but not 
otherwise. From al! which it evidently appears, that the 
clergy might claim a peculiar privilege by the laws to be 
exempted from personal tribute, and that this was not com- 
mon to all the subjects of the empire, whatever Gothofred, 
and Pagi from him have suggested to the contrary.’ 


Secr. 3.—But not excused for their Lands and Possessions. 


The next sort of tribute was that, which was exacted of 
men for their lands and possessions, which goes by several 
names in the civil law and ancient writers. Sometimes it 
is called Kavwv, as by Athanasius,? where he complains 





1 Basil Ep. 279. ad Modest. Tég ry OG lepwptvec, tpecBurépeg & 
dtaxéveg: 6 radrade KAvooe aredeig adinev. ‘Or dk viv adroypapapevor, 
wg ¢ NaBdvree Tapa THC bmeppuse oa sésotag mpdsay pa, dmeypabavro, whip 
si py me tivic Gddwe- “eryor U0 Tie ArtKkiac Tay apeowy. 2 Pagi. Crit. 
in Baron. an. 353. n. 10, ® Athan, Apol. ii. p. 778. ‘Qe ipa 
_Kavova Tote Avyurriotg txuaddovrog, Ke, 
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how he was unjustly accused of imposing a tax upon Egypt 
for the use of the Church of Alexandria, So in the Theodo- 
sian Code there is a whole title,! De Canone Frumentario 
Urbis Rome, which signifies the tribute of corn, that. was 
exacted of the African provinces for the use of the city of 
Rome, » It is otherwise called Jugatio from Juga, which, as 
Gothofred notes,? signifies “‘as much land as a yoke of 
oxen could plough in*a year;” and, because the taxation 
was made according to that rate, it had therefore the name 
of Jugatio and Suga: It has also frequently the name of 
Capitatio and Capita; and because men’s servants»and 
cattle were reckoned into their taxable possessions as well 
as their lands, therefore in some laws? the one is called 
Capitatio Terrena, and the other Capitatio Humana and ~ 
Ammahum, or Animarum Descriptio. These taxes were 

usually paid three times a year, once every four months; 

whence Sidonius Apollinaris* styles them Tria Capita, or 

the:monster with three heads, which he desired the emperor 

Majorianus to free him from, that he might live and subsist 

the better; for thus he addresses hinasell to him in his 

poetical way : ) foes 

Geryones nos esse puta, monstrumque tributum ; 

Ee capita, ut vivam, tu mihi tolle tria. 

In which words, which none of the commentators rightly 

understood, he refers to a law of Valentinian’s,’ and several 

others in the Theodosian Code; where this sort of tribute is 

required to be paid by three ite portions in a year, or 

once in four months, which, in his phrase, is the Tria Ca- 

pita, or monster with three heads. The collectors of this 

tax were also hence called Cephaleote, collectors of the ca- 

pitation, n some laws of the Theodosian Code: and be- 





'Cod. Th. lib. xiv. tit. 15. Cod. Theod. lib, ii. tit. 9. de Distrahendis 
Pignoribus. leg. 1. Vestes canonice, et equi canonici. ® Gothofred. 
Com. in Cod, Theod. lib. xiii. tit. 10. de Censu, leg. ii. p. 118. Ego juga 
putem dicta terre modum, cui colendo per annum jugo boum opus est. 

8 Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 20. de Conlat. Donat. leg. vi. *Sidon, 
Carm. xiii, ad Majorian. ®> Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 1. de Annon. et 
Tribut. leg. 15. Unusquisque annonarias species, pro modo capitationis et 
sortium, proebiturus, per quaternos menses anni curriculo distributo, tribus 
vicibus summam conlationis implebit. ®° Cod. Th, lib. xi. tit. 24, de 
Patrocin, Vicor. leg. 5. i 
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cause this tribute was commonly paid in specie,-as in corn, 
wine, oil, iron, brass, &c. for the emperor's: service; there- 
fore itis often called Specierwm Collatio ; and being the 
ordmary standing tax of the empire, it is no less) frequently 
styled Indictio Canonica,' in opposition to the Superindicta 
et extraordinaria, that is, such taxes as were levied upon 
extraordinary occasions. I have noted these things here all 
together, that | may not be put to explain the terms at every 
turn hereafter, as I have cceasion to make use of them, 
which are indeed a little uncommon, and not easily under- 
stood, but by such as are conversant in the civil law. 

Now to the question in hand,—whether the clergy in ge- 
neral were exempt from this ordinary canonical tribute laid 
upon men’s goods and possessions ? I answer in the ne- 
gative against Baronius, who asserts the contrary. Some 
particular Churches, indeed, had special favours granted 
them by indulgent princes, to exempt them from all tribute 
of this kind; but those very exceptions prove, that what 
was matter of grace to some particular Churches, could not 
be the common privilege of all Churches. Theodosius 
Junior® granted a special exemption to the Church of Thes- 
salonica, “that she should pay no capitation for her own 
estate, provided she did not take other lands into her pro- 
tection, to the detriment of the commonwealth, under the 

retence of an ecclesiastical title.” He also allowed the 
Churches of Constantinople and Alexandria the same privi- 
lege, upon the like condition,? “ that they should not take 
-any villages, great or small, into their patronage, to excuse 
them from paying their ancient capitation.” Gothofred is 
also of opinion, that, in the beginning of Constantine’s reign, 
while the Church was poor, and her standing revenues but 








! God. Th. lib. vi. tit. 26. de Proximis Comitib. &c. leg. 14. 2 Cod. 
Th. lib. xi. tit. 1. de Amon. et Tribut. leg. 83. Sacrosancta Thessaloni- 
censis ecclesia civitatis excepti: ita tamen ut aperté sciat, proprie tan- 
tummod6 capitationis modum beneficio mei numinis sublevandum : nec exter- 
norum gravamine tributorum Rempublicam ecclesiastici nominis abusione lz- 
dendam. 3 Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit. 24. de Patrocin. Vicor. leg. 5. Quic- 
quid ecclesiz venerabiles, (id est, Constantinopolitana et Alexandrina) posse- 
disse deteguntur, id prointuitu religionis ab his precipimus firmiter retineri: 
sub ef videlicet sorte, ut in futurum functiones omnes que metrocomiz debent, 
et publici vici pro antique capitationis professione debent, sciant subeundas. 
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small, her estates and possessions were universally excused: 
from tribute; for there is a. law in the Theodosian Code, + 
which may be interpreted to this purpose ; though the words 
are so obscure, that, without the help of so wise an inter- 
preter, one would hardly find out the sense of them. How- 
ever, admitting them to signify such a privilege, itis certain 
it lasted not many years; for in the next reign under Con- 
stantius, when the Church was grown pretty wealthy, all 
the clergy, that were possessed of lands, were obliged to 
pay tribute, in the same manner as all others did; as ap- 
pears from a law of Constantius, directed to Taurus, Pre- 
fectus-Pretorio, which is still extant in both the Codes.? 
This is further evident from the testimony of Valentinian, 
who, in an epistle to the bishops of Asia, recorded by Theo- 
doret,® says, “ all good bishops thought themselves obliged 
to pay tribute, and did not resist the imperial power.” And 
thus matters continued to the time of Honorius and Theo- 
dosius Junior,* in one of whose laws the Church-lands are 
still made liable to this ordinary or canonical tribute, as it is 
there worded, though excused from all other. So little - 
reason had Baronius to assert with that confidence, “ that 
no prince, except Julian, the apostate, and Valens, the Arian, 
and the younger Valentinian, who was under the conduct 
ofan Arian woman, ever exacted any tribute of the clergy ;” 
when, as it appears, every emperor after Constantine 
did exact it; and Baronius could not be ignorant of this, 
having viewed and perused the Theodosian Code, where 
these things are recorded. 








*Cod. Th. lib. xi. tit, 1. de Annon, et Tribut. leg. 1. Preter privatas 
res nostras, et ecclesias Catholicas, et domum clarissimz memoriz Eu- 
sebii ex-consule, et Arsacis regis Armeniorum, nemo ex nostri jussione 
precipuis emolumentis, familiaris juvetur substantie. *Cod. Th. 
lib. xvi. tit, 2, de Epise. et Cler. leg. 15. De his sané Clericis qui pre- 
dia possident, sublimis auctoritas tua non solum eos aliena juga nequa- 
quam statuet excusare, sed etiam his que ipsi possident eosdem ad pensitanda 
fiscalia perurgeri: universos namque Clericos possessores duntaxat provin- 
ciales pensitationes recognoscere jubemus, Wid. Cod. Justin, lib. i. tit, 3. 
leg. 3. * Theod. lib. iv.c. 8. Td dnudoca card vduse oxopigsry ioace, 
& 8c dvridtysot rij re Kpardéyrog tzoig. *Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. 
de Episc. et Cler. leg. 40. Nihil preter canonicam inlationem - - - ejus 
functionibus adscribatur, 
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Sect. 4.—Of the Tribute called, Awrum Tironicum, Equi Canonici, &e. 


Ifin any thing of this tribute they were exempt, it must 
be from the obligation some provinces lay under to furnish 
the emperors with new soldiers, called Txrones, and fresh 
horses for the wars; which, because they were exhibited 
by way of tribute, are called in the law, Equa Canonicr, 
from the civil-law term Canon, and Canonica, which, as I 
observed before, signifies the tribute, that was laid upon 
men’s lands and possessions. Sometimes this tribute was 
exacted in money instead of horses, and then it was called? 
Equorum Canonicorum Aderatio, horse-money. In like 
manner as the sum, that was paid instead of the Tirones, 
was called Aurum Tironicum, and Stratioticum, soldier's 
money, which we find mentioned in Synesius,? where, 
speaking of Andronicus, governor of Ptolemais, he says, 
«He set one Thoas to collect this Aurum Tironicum ;” 
which, the editor by mistake says, was so called, « quza sol- 
vebatur Tironibus, because it was paid to the Tirones ;” 
whereas, indeed, it was the money that was paid instead of 
the Tirones, by way of tribute, into the treasury of the em-_ 
pire. Now, that some bishops, at least in Afric, were ex- 
cused from this tribute, is concluded by some learned men 
from a law of Theodosius Junior,? which excuses certain 
persons from it, under the title of Sacerdotales, in the pro- 
consular Afric, and that, because they were otherwise 
obliged to be at great expenses in that province, But now 
the question is,—who are meant by the name, Sacerdotales? 
The learned Petit says,’ it denotes Christian bishops ; and 
if so, the case would be clear as to their exemption. But 
Gothofred * rather inclines to think it means the high priests 


— 


1 God. Th. lib. xi. tit. 17. de Equor. Conlat. leg. 3. Equos Canonices mili- 


taris diceceseos Africane - - - jussimus aderari, &. 2Synes. Hp. 79. 
ad Anastas.-p. 293. Taic dmarhoeow trage r& sparwwrixd xpuoia rs Kahe- 
pEVS TLOWYLKE. 3 Cod. Th. lib. vii. tit. 18. de Tiron. leg.22. Preeci- 


pimus Proconsularis Provinciz non eandem Sacerdotalium, que est de ceteris, 
in prebendis Tironibus habendam esse rationem : non iniqué siquidem ea po- 
tissimum ab hoe officio provincia videtur excepta, que omnium intra Africam 
provinciarum obtinet principatum, cujusque majoribus fatigantur expensis. 
* Petit Variar. Lection. lib. iii. c. 1. p. 28. § Gothofred. Com. in Cod. 
Th. 7, 13, 22. een 
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among the heathens, who were still in being, and obliged 
by their office to he at great expenses in exhibiting the Ludi 
Sacerdotales to the people. I will not venture to decide so 
nice a dispute betwixt two such learned men, but think, 
however, I may safely infer even from Gothofred’s notion,— 
that, if the Christian emperors were so liberal to the heathen 
high priests, they would at least be as liberal to their own 
bishops, and grant them the same immunity. But I leave 
this matter to further inquiry. . 


Secr. 5.—The Church obliged to such Burthens as Lands were tied to before 
their Donation. ~ ; 

One thing is more certain, that whatever burthens any 
lands were originally encumbered with, they were liable to 
the same even after their donation to the Church, unless 
discharged of them by some particular grant and favour of 
the emperors.’ This we learn from a memorable instance 
in a particular case, wherein St. Austin was concerned, the 
account of which we have from his own relation. For the 
night understanding of which I must first acquaint the 
reader, that by the laws of the Roman polity many times a 
company of tradesmen were so incorporated into a society, 
for the service of the empire, that their estates were tied to 
that office and duty, so that, whoever had the propriety of 
them, he was bound to the duty annexed to them. Thus it 
was particularly with the incorporated company of the Na- 
vicularic of Afric and Egypt, who were concerned in 
transporting the yearly tribute of corn from those provinces 
to Rome and Constantinople. Their estates were tied to 
the performance of this service, as appears from a title in 
the Theodosian Code,! which is De Prediis Navicula- 
riorum, And they were so tied, that if any ship chanced 
to be lost in the passage, the whole body was obliged to 
make good the effects to the emperor's coffers ;? and the 
master of the ship was obliged to give up his men, that 
escaped the shipwreck, to be examined by torture after- 
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’ Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit. 6. > * Cod. 'Th. lib. xiii. tit. 9. de Naufrag. 
leg .2. Si quando causatio est deimpetu procellarum, medium ex his nautis nu- 
merum navicularius exhibeat questioni - - - Quo eorum tormentis plenior 
veritas possit inquiri. 
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wards; otherwise he must have borne the whole burthen 
himself alone, on presumption that he was guilty of some 
fraud in. the matter against the rest of his society. Now 
it happened while St. Austin was bishop of Hippo, that one 
of these Navicularii, Boniface, a master of a ship, left his 
whole estate to the Church; which yet St. Austin refused 
to receive, because of these burthens that lay upon it. 
“ For,” says he,’ “ I was not willing to have the Church 
of Christ concerned in the business of transportation. It is 
true indeed, there.are many, who get estates by ship- 
ping; yet thereis one temptation in it—if a ship should 
chance to go and be lost, then we should be required to 
give up our men to the rack, to be examined by torture ac- 
cording to law, about the drowning of the ship, and the 
poor wretches, that had escaped the waves, must undergo a 
new severity from the hands of the judge. But we could 
not thus deliver them up; for it would not become the 
Church so to do. Therefore she must answer the whole 
debt to the exchequer. But whence should she do this ? 
for our circumstances do not allow us to keep a treasury. | 
A bishop ought not to lay up, gold in bank, and meanwhile 
refuse to relieve the poor.” \ These words of St. Austin do 
plainly evince what has been observed, that the donation of 
an estate to the Church did not ordinarily free it from the 
tribute or duty, that the public otherwise demanded of it ; 
but if the Church would receive it, she must take it with 
the usual burthens that lay upon it. I confess indeed the 
sense of the passage, as it lies in St. Austin without a 
comment, is not very easy to be understood ; nor have any 
of his editors, no, not the last Benedictins, thought fit to 
expound it; but for that reason, as well as to make good 
my own observation, I have recited it in this place, and ex- 
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1 Aug. Serm. 49. de Diversis. tom. x. p. 520. Bonifacii hereditatem sus- 
cipere nolui; pon misericordi4, sed timore. Naviculariam nolui esse Eccle- 
siam Christi. Multi sunt quidem qui etiam de navibus acquirunt: tamen una 
tentatio est, siiret navis et naufragaret, -homines ad tormenta daturi eramus, 
et de submersione navis secundim consuetudinem quererentur: et torqueren- 
tur A judice qui essent a fluctibus liberati: sed non eos daremus: nullo enim 
pacto hoc facere deceret Ecclesiam. Onus ergo fiscale persolveret. Sed unde 
persolveret ? En! thecam nobis habere non licet, &e. ' 
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plained it from those laws and customs of the empire, to 
which it manifestly refers. And such a digression, if it were 
a digression, I presume would not be unacceptable to the 
curious reader. Afb 


Sect, 6.—Of the Chrysargyrum, or Lustral Tax, and the Exemption of the 
Clergy from it. “ 
But now to proceed, Another sort of tribute, in which 
the clergy had some concern, was the tax upon trade and 
commerce. This in ancient writers! is known by the name 
of Xpusdpyvpov, Chrysargyrum, the silver and gold-taz; 
because it was paid in those coms. Zosimus? indeed makes 
the Chrysargyrum another thing, viz. a seandalous tax ex- 
acted of lewd men and women; and in his spite to Chris- 
tianity he represents Constantine as the author of it: in 
which his groundless calumny he is abundantly refuted by 
Baronius, and more especially by the learned Gothofred,* 
and Pagi, whom the curious reader may consult. Here I 
take the Chrysargyrum in the common notion, only for the 
tax upon lawful trade and commerce, which St. Basil calls 5 
Hoayparevtixov xovctov, eommerce-money. In the civil law 
it is known by the name of Lustralis Collatio, the lustral 
tax, because it was exacted at the return of every Lustrum, 
or four years end. It was indeed a very grievous tax, espe- 
cially upon the poor; for not the meanest tradesman was 
exempted from it. Evagrius says,® it was exacted “even of 
those, who made begging their trade,—"EE todve rity TEOPHY 
wopigeo.” Whence Libanius calls it? « the intolerable tax 
of silver and gold, that made men dread the terrible Pen- 
tacieris, or return of eyery fifth year.” And for the same 
reason, as the author under the name of St. Austin takes 
notice,® it was commonly called, Aurum Pannosum, the 
poor man’s tax, or as some editions read it, Aurum Peno- 
eens ENOL CAE PANN Sn UM a 


1 Evagr. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. ¢. 39. ® Zosim. lib. ii. 8 Baron. 
An. 330.0. 36, * Gothofred, Com. in Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit. i. de Lustrali 
Collat. leg. i. Pagi. Oritic. in Baron, An. 330. n. 6 5 Basil. Ep. 243. 
6 Kvagr. lib. iii. c. 89, -" Liban. Orat. 14, cont. Florent. tom. ii. p. 427. 
Pspoe addonroc, coyupoc % Ypvode, poirrey mpooscac roy rag Séevade 
mevraerynoioac. ® Aug. Quest. Vet. et Noy. Test. ¢. 75. Didtachma.- 
capitum vel tributi exactio intelligitur ; quod nune Pannosum Aurum appella- 
tur, quia et pauperes exiguntir. i 
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sum, the cruel tax, because it was exacted of the poor. But 
now a particular respect was paid to the Chureh in this 
matter; for when her revenues were scanty, and not suffix 
cient to give all the clergy a decent maintenance, the infe- 
rior orders, the Clerici, were allowed to traflic to support 
themselves, without paying any tribute of this nature. This 
indulgence was first granted by Constantius without any 
restriction,’ “ That if any of them were minded to follow a 
calling to maintain themselves, they should be. freed from 
custom.” But, that none of them might abuse this privi- 
lege to covetousness, they were confined afterwards by 
several laws to trade within a certain sum, which if they 
exceeded, they were to pay custom for it. This appears 
from a second law of the same Constantius,? and another 
of Gratian’s,? where the Italian and Ilyrican Cleric? are con- 
fined to the sum of ten solids, and the Gallican, to fifteen. 
Yet if any would trade farther, only with a charitable de- 
sign, to raise funds and monte-pios for the use of the poor, 
they were allowed, by two other laws of Constantius,* to 
employ what sums they pleased, and pay none of this tribute 
for them. It is to be noted further, that this immunity was 
granted by Honorius to the Catholic clergy only,> and to 
no others. And the privilege was esteemed so great, that 
some covetous tradesmen would use means to get them- 
i ah gd pp es 

1 God. Th. lib. xvi. tit.2. de Epise. et Cler. leg. viii. Si qui de vobis 
alimoniz caus’ negotiationem exercere volunt, immunitate potientur. It. 
Cod. lib. xiii. tit. i. de Lustrali Collat. leg i. Negotiatores omnes protinus 
convenit aurum argontumque prebere: Clericos excipi tantim, (et) qui 
Copiate appellantur, nec alium quenquam esse immunem. 2 Ibid. 
lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 15. Clerici ver, vel hi quos Copiatas recens 
usus instituit nuncupari, ita 4 sordidis muneribus debent immunes atque a 
Conlatione prestari, si exiguis admodum mercimoniis tenuem sibi victum 
vestitumque conquirent. 8 Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit. 1. de Lustrali Col- 
Jat. leg. 11. Etsi omnes mercatores spectat Lustralis auri depensio, Clerici 
tamen intra Hlyricum et Italiam in denis solidis ; intra Galliam in quinis denis 
solidis immunem usum converSsationis exerceant. Quicquid autem supra hunc 
modum negotiationis versabitur, id oportet ad functionem aurariam devocari. 
4 God. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Episc. et Cler. leg. 10. Negotiatorum dispen- 
diis minimé obligentur (Clerici,) cum certum sit, queestus quos ex tabernaculis 
(leg. tabernis) atque ergasteriis colligunt, pauperibus profuturos. Ibid. leg. 
14. Si quid mercatura congesserint, in usum pauperum atque egentium mi- 
nistrari oportet, &c. 5 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg, 36. Catholics 
religionis Clerici. - - - ab auraria pensione habeantur immunes. ? 
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selves admitted to a titular office among the inferior clergy 
of the Church, with no other design but to enjoy this 1m- 
munity, and to follow their trade without paying the lustral 
duty. Against whose fraudulency and corruptions the 
emperor Arcadius. made a severe law,’ commanding. all 
such, if they followed their merchandize, to be deprived of 
this immunity of the clergy; or if they would devote them- 
selves to the sacred service, then they should abstam from 
all such fraudulent and crafty ways of gain: ‘ for,” saith 
he, “ the wages of religion and craft are very different from 
one another.” And for this reason probably, when the re- 
venues of the Church were become sufficient to maintain 
all the clergy, Valentinian the Third enacted a law? “ that 
none of the clergy should negociate as formerly ; otherwise 
they should come under the cognizance of the secular 
judges, and not enjoy the privilege of the clergy.” 
Eyagrius adds, “ that the emperor Anastasius quite abol- 
ished the Chrysargyrum, or lustral tax itself;” and that is 
the reason, why there is no mention at all made of it after- 
ward in the Justinian Code. - 


Sect.7.—Of the Metatum. What meant thereby, and the Exemption of the 
Clergy from it: 


Another sort of duty incumbent on the subjects of the 
empire, was the burden and charge of giving entertainment 
to the emperor’s court and retinue, when they had occa~ 
sion to travel; or to the judges, or soldiers, as they passed 
from one place to another. This the civil law calls Meia- 
tum,*and the Greeks Murarov, from the word, Metatores, which 
signifies the emperors’ harbingers or fore-runners, who were 
sent before to provide lodging and entertainment for them. 


? Cod. Th. lib. xiii. tit.i. de Lustrali Collat. leg. 16. Omnes corporatos = « - 
precipimus conveniri, ut aut commoda negotiatorum sequentes, a Clericorum 
excusatione discedant: aut Sacratissimo Numini servientes, versutis questi- 
bus abstineant ; distincta enim stipendia sunt religionis et calliditatis. 

* Valentin. Novel. 12, ad Caleem. Cod. Theod. Jubemus ut Clerici nihil 
prorsus negotiationis exerceant. Si velint negotiari, sciant se judicibus sub- 
ditos, Clericorum privilegio non muniti. 8 Evagyr. lib. iii. ¢. 39. 


* Cod. Th, lib. vii. tit. 8. de Onere Metati,. Cod. Justin. lib. xii. tit. 41, de 
Metatis. 
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In allusion to which, Cyprian speaking of Rogatian, an 
eminent presbyter of Carthage, who was the first martyr 
that was sent to prison in the Decian persecution, says," 
“he was Metator to the rest, their harbinger, that went 
before them to prepare a place in prison for them.” And 
in the same sense Lucian, the martyr, in Cyprian, elegantly 
styles Decius himself? “ Metatorem Antichristr, the har- 
binger of Antichrist, who by that terrible persecution made 
preparation for his coming into the world. From this no- 
tien of the word, Metator, that duty of yielding entertain- 
ment to the emperor's retinue, &c. has the name of Metatum 
in the two codes of the civil law. But the clergy were ex- 
cused from this by a law of Constantius,’ where he says 
they should not be obliged to entertain strangers; by which 
he cannot be supposed to excuse them from the Christian 
duty of hospitality to the indigent, but from this civil duty 
of the Roman state, to which other subjects were obliged. 
Whence Gothofred very truly observes,’ “ that the clergy 
in this respect had equal privileges with senators’ houses, 
and Jewish synagogues, and Christian Churches; all which 
were exempt from this duty of entertaining. And if the 
Greek collector of the Ecclesiastical Constitutions out of 
the Code, published by Fabrottus, mistake not, this immu- 
nity extended to their servants also, For he says,° “ neither 
the clergy nor their servants were subject to any new im- 
positions, or to this burden called the Metatum.” 


Scr. 8.—Of the Superindicta and Extraordinaria. The Clergy exempt 
from them. 


And hence it appears further, that they were freed from 
all exactions, which went by the name of Superindicta and 








1 Cypr. Ep. 81. al. 6. Edit, Oxon. Primum hospitium vobis in carcere 
preparavit, et metator quodammodo vester nunc quoque vos antecedit. 
2 Lucian. ap. Cypr. Ep. 20. al. 22. -8 Cod, Th, lib. xvi. tit. 2. de 
Episce. leg.8. Praeterea neque hospites suscipietis. * Gothofred, 
Paratitlon ad Cod. Th. lib. vii. tit. 8. de Onere Metati. tom. ii. p. 264, Im- 
munes erant 4 Metato Clerici, Senatorum domus, synagoge Judeorum, et 
Religionum loca. ~ 5 Collect. Constit. Eecles. ex Cod. lib.i. tit. 3. 
sect. |, ‘Or eAnoucds & ra avdparroda abray ¢y PTéKewTaL KaLvaty siopopaig 
Rh puraross. 
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Extraordinaria, that is, such impositions; as the emperors 
thought necessary to lay upon the empire, or any part of it, 
beyond the ordinary canonical taxes, upon great exigen- 
cies and extraordinary occasions. For as the ordinary taxes 
were called indictions, so these extraordinary were called 
‘superindictions.!. From these the clergy were universally 
exempted by several laws of Christian emperors. <As by. 
that of Constantius in the Theodosian Code,? where he re- 
fers to a preceding law to the same purpose. “ According 
-to the decree,” says he, “which you are said to have 
obtained heretofore, no one shall impose any new taxes 
upon you, or your servants, but you shall enjoy a perfect 
immunity in that respect.” Gothofred upon the place says, 
by this law they were freed from ail extraordinary tribute, 
and only bound to the ordinary and canonical taxes. And 
‘So it was in the time of Honorius and Theodosius Junior, 
Anno 412, when, by a law granting many other privileges 
to the Church relating to her possessions, they insert this 
among the rest,? “ that no extraordinary tribute or superin- 
diction, but only the common canonical tax, should be 
required of her.” Which was finally confirmed by Justi- 
‘nian,* and made the standing law of the Roman empire. 


Srcr. 9.—The Clergy sometimes exempt from Contributing to the Repara- 
: tion of Highways and Bridges. 


Asto some other dutiesand burdens, the laws a little varied. 
For sometimes the clergy were exempted, and sometimes 
not; as particularly in the case of contributing to the 
maintenance and reparation of public ways and bridges. 

: , 

1 Vid. Cod. Theod. lib. xi. tit. 6. de Superindicto, et Cod. Justin. lib. x. 
tit. 18. de eodem. * Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. et Cler. leg. 8. 
Juxta sanctionem, quamdudum meruisse perhibemini, et vos et mancipia 
vestra nullus novis collationibus obligavit (id est, obligabit,) sed vacatione 
gaudebitis. Gothofred. in Loc. Ab. extraordinariis Collationibus immunes 
facti fuerunt, at nondum ab ordinariis et canonicis. 8 Cod. Th. lib. 
xvi. tit.2. de Episc. et Cler. leg. 40. Nihil extraordinarium ab hie superin- 
dictitiumve flagitetur. - - - Nihil preter canonicam inlationem ejus functio- 
nibus aseribatur. __ * Justin, Novel. 131. ¢.5. Sancimus omnium sanc- 
tart Keclesiarum possessiones, neque sordidas functiones, neque extraordix 
narias descriptiones sustinere, ; rere 
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By the forementioned law of Honorius,! Anno 412, all 
Church-lands are excused from those duties, and it 1s call- 
ed an injury to bind them to any contribution toward them. 
Yet not long after, Anno 423, Theodosius Junior made a 
law for the eastern empire,? which excepts no order of 
men from bearing a share in this matter, but obliges, as 
well his own possessions, (called Domus Divine in the 
style and language of those times,) as Churches, to take 
their proportion in it. And about the same time Valentinian 
the Third made a law’ to the same effect in the west. 
Justinian confirmed the law of Theodosius by inserting it 
into his Code,* and added another law of his own among 
his Novels,? where though he grants the clergy an im- 
munity from extraordinary taxes, yet he adds, “ That if 
there was occasion to make a way, or build or repair a 
bridge, then Churches as well as other possessors should 
contribute to those works, if they had possessions in any 
city, where such works were to be done.” And so, Anno 
742, King Ethelbald, in the synod of Cliff or Clovesha, 
granted an immunity to Church-lands; excepting payments — 
to an expedition, and building bridges and castles. 


Srcr. 10.—As also from the Duty called Angaria, and Parangarie, &c. 


The laws varied likewise in another instance of duty re- 
quired of the subjects, which was to furnish out horses and 
carriages for conveying of corn for the soldiers, and such 
other things as belonged to the emperors exchequer. 
This duty in the civil law® goes by the name of Cursus 
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1 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Episc. et Cler. leg. 40. Nullam jugationem, 
que talium privilegiorum sorte gratulatur, muniendi itineris constringat in- 
juria. - - - Nulla pontium instauratio ; nulla translationum sollicitudo gigna- 
tur. 2 Cod. Th. lib. xv. tit. 3. de Itin. Muniend. leg. 6. Ad instruc- 
tiones reparationesque itinerum pontiumque nullum genus hominum—cessare 
oportet. Domos etiam divinas, ac venerandas Ecclesias tam laudabili titulo 
libenter adscribimus. 3 Valentin. Novel. 21. ad Calcem. Cod. Th. 
4 Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 2. leg. 7: 5 Just. Novel. 131.c.5. Sitamen 
itineris sternendi aut pontium edificii vel reparationis opus fuerit, ad instar 
aliorum possessorum, hujusmodi opus et sanctas Ecclesias et venerabiles 
Domos complere, dum sub ill& possident civitate, sub qua tale fit opus. 

6 Cod. Th, lib. viii. tit. 5. de Cursu Publico, Angariis, et Parangariis. Cod. 
Justin, lib. xii. tit. of. 
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Publicus, and Angarie, and Parangarie, and Translatio, 
and Mvectio, and the horses used in this service are par- 
ticularly called Paraveredi, and Equi Cursuales. Now 
the clergy at first were exempt from this service by two 
Jaws of Constantius made in the former part of his reign,! 
which expressly excuse, both their persons and their estates, 
from the duty of the Parangarie. But by another law 
in the last year of his reign, Anno 360, he revoked this 
privilege, obliging the clergy to the duty of translation, as 
it is there worded,? by which he means this duty of furnish- 
ing horses and carriages for the emperor's service. And 
this he did, notwithstanding that the council of Ariminum 
had petitioned for an immunity, being at a time when Con- 
stantius was displeased with them. However this law con- 
tinued in force, not only under Julian, but under Valen- 
tinian and Theodosius, till by a contrary law about twenty 
years after, Anno 382, they restored the clergy to their 
ancient privilege; which was further confirmed to them 
by Honorius,* Anno 412, whose law is still extant in both’ 
the Codes. Yet Theodosius Junior and Valentinian the 
Third, Anno 440, took away their privilege again, and, by 
two laws,> made Church-lands liable to these burdens of 
the Angarie, Parangarie@, &c. whenever the emperor should 
be upon any march or expedition, as well as all others. 
From all which it appears, that there was no certain rule 








"Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Episc. et Cler. leg. 10. Parangariarum quo- 

que parili modo (a Clericis) cesset exactio. Ibid. leg. 14. Ad Parangaria- 
Frum quoque prestationem non vocentur, nec eorundem facuitates atque sub- 
stantia. ; *Cod. Th. Ibid. leg. 15. Ut preterea ad universa munia 
sustinenda, translationesque faciendas, omnes Clerici debeant adtineri. 
* Cod. Theod, lib. 11. tit. 16. de Extraord. et Sordid, Muner. leg. 15. Cirea 
Keclesias, rhetores, atque grammaticos eruditionis utriusque, vetusto more 
durante. - - - Ne paraveredorum hujusmodi viris aut parangariarum prebitio 
mandetur, &c. *Cod. Th. lib. xvi, tit. 2. de Epis. et Cler. leg. 40. - 
Nulla translationum sollicitudo gignatur, &e. al. signetur, as it is in the Justin. 
Code, lib. i. tit. 2. de Sacrosanct. Keel. leg. 5. * Cod. Justin. lib. i. 
tit. 2. leg. 11. Neminem ab angariis, vel parangariis, vel plausiris, vel quoli- 
bet munere excusari precipimus, ctm ad felicissimam expeditionem Nostri 
Numinis, omnium provincialium per loca, qua iter arripimus, debeant solita 
nobis ministeria exhiberi; licét ad Sacrosanctas Ecclesias possessiones per- 
tineant. lt. lib. xii. tit. 51. de Cursu Publico. leg. 23. Nullus penitus enjuss 
libet ordinis seu dignitatis, vel Sacrosancia Keclesia, vel Domus Regia tem. 
pore expeditionis excusationem angariarum, seu parangaviarum habeat, 
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observed in this matter, but the clergy had, or had not this 
privilege, according as the state of affairs would bear, or 
as the emperors were inclined to grant. it. 


Secr. 11.—Of the Tribute called, Denarismus, Uncie, and Descriptio Lu- 
crativorum ; and the Church’s Exemption from it. 

Besides these public taxes and duties, there was also one _ 
private tax, from which all lands given to the Church, or to 
any charitable use, were exempt by the laws of the empire. 
This in the civil law is called Denarismus, or Uncie, and 
Descriptio Lucrativorum. The reason of which names will 
be understood by explaining the nature of the tribute. lt 
was a sort of tax paid, not to the emperors, but to the Curva 
or Curiales of every city, that is, to that body of men, who 
were obliged by virtue of their estates to be members of the 
court or common-council, and bear the offices of their coun- 
try. Now it sometimes happened, that one of these Curiales 
left his estate to another, that was not of the Curia; and an 
estate, so descending, was said to come to him “ ex causd 
lucrativd,” which, being opposed to “ Causa onerosa, 1s 
when a man enjoys an estate by gift or legacy, and not by- 
purchase. But now, lest in this case the giving away an 
estate from the Curza might have brought a greater burden 
upon the remaining part of the Cwrzales, the person so en- 
joying it was obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Curia 
of the city, which, from the nature of his tenure, was called 
Descriptio Lucrativorum, the lucrative tax: and because 
every head of land, every Jugum or Caput, as the law 
terms it, was obliged to pay annually a Denarius, or ownce 
of silver, therefore the tax itself was called, Uncig and De- 
narismus; as in the laws of Theodosius the Great, cited m 
the margin.!. Theodosius Junior and Valentinian the Third 
made this tax double,? laying four Silique, which is two 





1 Cod. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. de Decurionibus. leg. 107. Quicunque heres Cu- 
riali - - - vel si quem liberalitas locupletaverit forte viventis, quos a Curia 
nexu conditio solet dirimere, sciant, pecuniariis descriptionibus - - - ad de- 
narismum. sive uncias, sese auctoris sui nomine retinendum. It. Leg. 123. 
Ibid. 2 Cod. Th. lib. xii.tit. 4. de Imponend4 Lucrativis descriptione, 
leg. unic. Hi qui ex lucrativa causa possessiones detinent, que aliquando 
Curiaiium fuerint, pro singulis earum jugis et capitibus quaternas siliquas an- 
nue (leg. annuas) ordinibus nomine descriptionis exsolvant. 
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ounces of silver, upon every head of land. According to 
which rate, every possessor, who held any estate by the 
aforesaid tenure, was obliged to pay tribute out of it to the 
Curia of the city, to which it belonged. But if any such 
estate was given to the Church, it was exempt from this 
tribute, if not before, yet at least in the time of Justinian. 
For there are two laws of his to this purpose,! the one in 
his Code, the other in his Novels, in both which such lands, 
as any of the Curiales gave toa church, ora monastery, 
or hospital of any kind, are particularly excepted from this 
lucrative tax; and that, “ Pietatis intuitu,” as it is there 
worded, “ an regard to religion, and because it was fit to 
put some difference between things human and divine.” 
But whether the church enjoyed this immunity under any 
other prince before Justinian, is what I leave the curious to 
make the subject of a further inquiry; whilst I proceed to 
consider another sort of immunity of the clergy, which was 
their exemption from civil offices in the Roman empire. 


Sect. 12.—The Clergy exempt from all Civil Personal Offices. 


Of these offices some were personal, and others predial,,. 
that is, such as were tied to men’s estates and possessions, 
Some again.were called. Honores, honourable offices; and 
others, Munera Sordida, mean and sordid offices. Now, 
from all these, as well patrimonial as persenal, honourable 
as well as sordid, by the first laws of Constantine, the clergy 
were universally and entirely exempt. But after-ages made 
a little distinction as to such of the clergy, who enjoyed pa- 
trimonial secular estates of their own, distinct from those of 
the Church; for such of the clergy were sometimes forced 
to leave their ecclesiastical employment, and bear the civil 
offices of the empire ;—of which more by and by. But as 





Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2. de Sacrosanct. Eccles. leg. 22. Sancimus res 
ad yenerabiles ecclesias, vel xenones, vel. monasteria, vel orphanotrophia, 
vel gerontocomia, vel ptochotrophia, &c. descendentes ex qualicunque curiali 
liberalitate - - - 4 lucrativorum inscriptionibus liberas immunesque esse, - - - 
Cur enim non faciemus discrimen inter res divinas et humanas? Id. Novel. 181. 
c.5. Si que verd res ex Curialium substantiis ad quamlibet sacrosanctam 
ecclesiam, aut aliam venerabilem domum secundum leges venerunt, aut postea 
venerint, liberas eas esse sancimus decriptione lucrativorum. : 
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to offices, which were purely personal, the clergy were en- 
tirely exempt from them ; as appears from a law of Valen- 
tinian and Gratian,' still extant in both the Codes, where 
every order of the clergy, not only presbyters and deacons, 
but subdeacons, exorcists, readers, door-keepers, and aco- 
lythists, are specified as exempt from personal offices: and 
that is the meaning of that law of Constantius, mentioned 
both. by Athanasius,” and Socrates,?-and Sozomen,* where 
they say, he granted the clergy of Mgypt, “’ AXerspynotay,”’ 
and “’AréXevav Aeirsoynudrwv,'—exemption from such offices, 
as had been forced upon them in the Arian persecution. 


Srcor. 13.—And from Sordid Offices both Predial and Personal. 


Again, for those called sordid offices, not only the persons 
of the clergy, but the estates of the Church were discharged 
of all burdens of that nature. Constantius made two laws 
to this purpose,’ which Valentinian and Theodosius con- 
firmed, granting the clergy, and some other orders of men, 
the same immunity in this respect, as they did to the chief 
officers and dignitaries of the empire; and they intimate, ® 
also, that this was no new privilege, but what by ancient 
custom they had always enjoyed. The same is said by Ho 
norius, that this was an ancient privilege of the Church, 
conferred upon her by his royal ancestors, and that it ought 
not to be diminished; therefore he made two laws particu- 
larly in behalf of the bishop of Rome,’ “ that no extraordi- 
nary office or sordid function should be imposed upon him.” 
Nor do we ever find the clergy called to bear any such of- 





1Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Episc. et Cler. leg. 24... Presbyteros, diaconos, 
subdiaconos, exorcistas, lectores, ostiarios etiam, et omnes perinde qui primi 
sunt, personalium munerum expertes esse precipimus. The Justinian Code 
lib. i, tit.3. leg.6. has the same, only instead of the words, Omnes qui primi 
sunt, itreads Acolythos. 2 Athan. Apol, 2. t. i. p..772. 3 So- 
crat. lib. ii. c. 28. 4Sozom. lib. iii. ¢. 21. 5 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. 
tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 10 et 14. Repellatur ab his exactio munerum sordidorum. 
6 [bid. lib. xi. tit. 16. de Extraord. et Sordid. Muner. leg. 15. Maximarum 
culmina dignitatum - + - ab omnibus sordidis muneribus vindicentur. - - - 
Cirea Ecclesias, rhetores, atque grammaticos eruditionis utriusqué vetusto 
more durante, &c. TIbid. leg. 21 et 22. Privilegia venerabilis Ke- 
clesie, que Diyi Principes contulerunt, imminui non oportet: proinde. etiam. 
que circa Urbis Rome Episcopum, observatio intemerata custodiet. Ita ut 
nihil extraordinarii muneris vel sordide functionis agnoscat. 
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fice inthe empire. For though Gothofred, in his. Notes 
upon the forementioned. law of Theodosius,! where several 
of these offices are specified, reckons the Angarie, and 
~ building and ‘repairing of ways and bridges among sordid 
offices; yet I have showed before, that what was exacted 
of the clergy in reference to those two things, was under 
the notion of a tribute, and not an office. And the laws, 
which require the clergy to contribute toward them, say 
expressly, that they are not to be looked upon as sordid 
offices, nor any duty to be exacted under that notion.” 


Sect 14.—Also from Curial or Municipal Offices. 


As to the other sort of offices called Honores, honourable 
or municipal offices, which are otherwise termed curial 
offices, because they, who bare them, were called Curzales et 
Decuriones, men of the court or curia of every city; all 
the clergy, who had no lands of their own, but lived upon 
the revenues and possessions of the Church, were entirely ex- 
empt from them, because the duties of the Church and State 
were not thought well consistent in one and the same 
person; and it was deemed unreasonable to burden the 
lands of the Church with the civil duties of the empire. 
When Constantine was first quietly settled in his govern- 
ment, immediately after the great Decennial, commonly 
called the Dioclesian persecution, he seems to have granted 
a full and unlimited immunity in this respect to all the 
clergy, as well those, who had lands or patrimony of their 
own, as those, who lived wholly upon the revenues of the 
Church. For thus he expresses himself in a law directed to 
Anulinus, proconsul of Afric, recorded by Eusebius, which 
bears date, Anno 312, or 313: “ our pleasure is, that all 
those in your province, who minister in the Catholic Church, 
over which Cecilian presides,* who are commonly called 





1 Gothofred. in Cod. Th. lib, xi. tit. 16. leg. 15. 2€od. Th. lib. xv. 
tit, 8. de Itin. Muniend. leg. 6. Honor. et Theodos, Jun. Absit ut nos in- 
structionem vie publice, et pontium. stratarumque operam. - - - inter sor- 
dida munera numeremus, &c. Vid. Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2. de SS. Eccles. 
leg. 7. Ejusdem Honorii et Theodos. SConst. Ep. ad Anuiin. ap. 
Euseb, lib. x. c. 7. “Ovoreo Kdyoucse trovopdtew siWSacw, dad mavrwr 
anakanrhéc ray Astrepyioy Bedopae drerepynrec OraguraySivas, &e- 
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the clergy, be exempted from all public offices whatsoever, 
that they may not be let or hindered in the performance 
of divine service by any sacrilegious distraction.” Anulinus 
has also an Epistle still extant in St. Austin,’ written to 
Constantine not long after, wherein he mentions this grant 
as sent to him, to be intimated to Cecilian and the Ca- 
tholic clergy, viz. “ that by the kind indulgence of his ma~- 
jesty they were exempt from all manner of offices, that they 
might with due reverence attend divine service.” And this 
Epistle of Anulinus is also related, but not so correctly, 
in the Collation of Carthage? In this grant it is very ob- 
servable, that this privilege was only allowed to the Ca- 
tholic clergy; which made the Donatists very uneasy, be- 
cause they could not enjoy the same favour: and upon this 
they became tumultuous and troublesome to the Catholics, 
procuring the clergy in some places to be nominated to 
public offices, and to be made receivers of the public re- 
yenues, &c. But complaint hereof bemg made to Con- 
stantine, it occasioned the publishing of a new order in 
Afric, pursuant to the former, “ that whereas he was given 
to understand, that the clergy of the Catholic Chureh® 
were molested by the heretical faction, and by their pro- 
curement nominated to public offices, and made susceptors 
or receivers of tribute, in derogation of the privileges, 
which he had formerly granted them ; he now signified his 
pleasure again, that if the magistrates found any persons so 
- aggrieved, they should substitute another in his room, and 
take care for the future, that no such injuries should be 
offered to the men of that profession,” This law was pub- 
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1 Anulin. Ep. ad Constant. ap, Aug. Ep, 68. Scripta ceelestia Majestatis 
vestre accepta atque adorata, Ceciliano et his qui sub eodem agunt, quique 
Clerici appellantur, devotio parvitatis mee insinuare curavit, eosdemque 
hortata est, ut unitate consensu omnium facta, cum omni omnind munere in- 
dulgentia majestatis vestre liberati esse videantur Catholici, custodita sancti- 
tate legis, debita reverentia divinis rebus inserviant. 2 Collat. arth, 
Die. iii, c, 216 et 220. 8 Coad. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 1. He- 
reticorum factione comperimus Ecclesiz Catholice Clericos ita vexari, ut no- 
minationibus seu susceptionibus aliquibus, quas publicus mos exposcit, contra 
indulta sibi privilegia, pregraventur. Idedque placet, si quem tua Gravitas 
invenerit ita vexatum, eidem alium subrogari, et deinceps a supradicte reli- 
gionis hominibus hujusmodi injurias prohiberi. 
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lished, Anno 313, and it is the first of this kind that is 
extant in the Theodosian Code. About six years after, Anno 
319, he put forth another, upon a like complaint made in 
Italy, that the clergy were called away from their proper _ 
functions to serve in public offices; and in this’ he grants 
them the same general immunity as before. So again, 
Anno 330, a complaint bemg made against the Donatists 
in Numidia, that, when they eoula not Fists their will upon 
the superior clergy by reason of the former immunity that 
was granted them, they notwithstanding forced the inferior 
clergy to bear offices an Curia, upon pretence that the ex- 
emption. did not extend to them; Constantine, to cut off 
all dispute, published another la wherein he particularly 
exempts the inferior clergy, readers, subdeacons, and the 
rest from bearing offices in Curia ; and orders, that they 
should enjoy in Afric the same perfect immunity as they did 
in the oriental Churches. 


Secr. 15 —But this last Privilege confined to such of the Clergy, as a no 
' Estates but what belonged to the Church, by the Laws of Constantine. 


Now this immunity was so great a privilege, that it not 
only became the.envy of heretics, but also provoked some 
catholic laymen, who were possessed of estates qualifying 
them to bear the offices of their country, to get a sort of 
titular ordination to some of the inferior offices of the 
Church, on purpose to enjoy this immunity ; when yet they 
neither designed to do the duty of that office, nor to arise 
to any higher order in the Church. Which being inter- 
preted a mere fraudulent ‘collusion to deprive the pata of 
fit men to serve the commonw ealth, and no ways benefit 
the Church, it was presently Cont by Constantine as an 
abuse; and various laws were made both by him and his 
successors, as occasion required, to restrain and correct it; 
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'Cod.Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2deEpise. leg.2. Quidivino cultui ministeria religio- 
nis impendunt, id est, hi qui Clerici appellantur, ab omnibus omnind muneri- 
bus excusentur: ne sacrilego livore quorundam a divinis obsequils avocentur. 
® Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit.2. leg. 7. Lectores divinorum apicum, et hypodiaconi, 
ceterique Clerici, qui per injuriam Hereticorum ad Curiam devocati sunt, ab- 
solvantur: et de cetero ad similitudinem Orienatis minimée ad Curias devocen~ 
tur, sed immunitate plenissima potiantur, ; 
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Constantine at first, as I observed before, granted this im- 
munity indifferently to all the clergy, as well possessors, as 
not possessors of private estates, whom he found actually 
engaged in the service of the Church, when he came to the 
quiet possession of the empire; nor did he for some years 
after perhaps restrain any sorts of men from taking orders 
im the Church: but when he found this indulgence to the 
Church, by the artifice of cunning men, only turned to the 
detriment of the state; and that rich men sheltered them- 
selves under an ecclesiastical title, only to avoid the offices 
of their country ;he then made a law, that no rich plebeian, 
who was qualified by his estate to serve in Curia, and bear 
civil offices in any city, should become an ecclesiastic ; or 
if he did, he should be liable from the time, that law was 
made, to be fetched back and returned in Curiam, to bear. 
the offices of his country as a layman. What year that law 
was made, is not very certain, save only, that it was be- 
fore the year 320, when a second law was made. upon the 
same subject, referring to the first. And from this we learn 
what was the import of both ;—that it was Constantine’s 
‘design to put a distinction betwixt such of the clergy, as — 
were ordained before that first law, and such, as were or- 
dained afterward ; the former he exempted from civil offices, 
though they were possessed of ‘estates, but not the latter, 
Which plainly appears from the words of the second law, 
which are these;! “ whereas by a former law we ordained, 
that from thenceforward no counsellor or counsellor’s son, 
nor any one, who by his estate was sufficiently qualified to 
bear public offices, should take upon him the name or 
function of the clergy, but only such, whose fortune is 
small, and they not tied to any civil offices; we are now 
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1 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 3. Cum constitutio emissa preci- 
piat, nullum deinceps decurionem, vel ex decurione progenitum, vel etiam in- 
structum idoneis facultatibus, atque obeundis publicis muneribus opportunum, 
ad Clericorum nomen obsequiumque confugere ; sed eos - - qui fortuna te- 

“nues, neque muneribus civilibus teneantur obstricti: cognovimus illos etiam 
inquietari, qui ante legis promulgationem Clericorum se consortio sociaverint : 
idedque precipimus, his ab omni molestia liberatis, illos qui post legem latam 
obsequia publica declinantes, ad Clericorum numerum confugerunt, Curiz Or- 
dinibusque restitui, et civilibus obsequiis inservire, 
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given to understand, that such of the clergy, who were or- 
dained before the promulgation of that law, are molested 
upon that account. Wherefore our command is, that those 
be discharged of all further trouble; and that such only, 
as entered themselves among the clergy since the law was 
made, with intention to declme public offices, shall be re- 
turned to the Curia and states of their city, to serve in the 
civil offices of their country.” There is another law of Con- 
stantine’s published after this,t Anno 326, a year after the 
council of Nice, which speaks to the same effeet,and shows, 
that this was the standing rule of the latter part of Con- 
stantine’s reign, to exempt none among the clergy, who 
were qualified by estates of their own, from bearing per- 
sonally the public offices of the empire. 


Secr. 16.—Constantine’s Laws.a little altered by the succeeding Emperors 
in Favour of the Church, 

But however this might be well designed at first by him 
to prevent some abuses, yet in process of time it became 
- very prejudicial to the Church. For by this means some- 
times presbyters and deacons, after they had been twenty 
or thirty years in the Church’s service, were called upon by 
litigious men to bear civil offices, inconsistent with the spl- 
ritual, and thereupon they were forced to forsake their ec- 
clesiastical function. This was so great an inconyenience, 
that it well became the wisdom of the following emperors 
to find out some. suitable remedy for it; which they did 
by new modifying Constanstine’s law, and abating some~ 
thing of the rigour of it. For they did not lay the burden 
of civil offices upon the persons of the clergy, but only 
upon their patrimonial estates, not belonging to the Church, 
and in some cases they excused those also, Constantius . 
acquitted all bishops of this burden, both as to their estates 
and persons ;* for by his laws they might keep their estates 





* Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 6. Si inter Civitatem et Clericos super alicujus 
nomine dubitetur, si eum equitas ‘ad publica trahat munera, et progenie muni- 
ceps, vel patrimonio idoneus dignoscetur, exemptus Clericis Civitati tradatur : 
opulentos enim Seculi subire necessitates oportet, pauperes Ecclesiarum 
divitiis sustentari. ® Cod. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. de Decurion. leg. 49. 
Episcopum facultates suas Curie, sicut-ante fuerat constitutum, nullus 
adigat mancipare, sed antistes maneat, nec faciat Substantie cessionem, &c. 
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to themselves, and neither be obliged to bear civil offices in 
person, nor substitute any other in their room. And he 
allowed the same privilege to presbyters, and deacons, and 
_all others, provided they were ordained by the consent of 
the. eivil court or Curia, and the general request of the 
people. But, if they were not so ordained, all that. they 
were obliged todo, was only to part with two thirds of 
their estate to their children or next relations, and substitute 
them in their room; or in defect of such relations, to give 
up two parts of their estate to the Curia, and retain the 
third to themselves. Valentinian in the first year of his 
reign, Anno 364, made the law a little stricter,! “that such 
persons, when they were ordained, should give all their 
estate to one of their relations, and substitute him as a 
Curialis in their room, or else give it up to the Curza itself: 
otherwise they should be liable to be called back to serve 
in civil offices as laymen.” But he extended this obligation 
no further than to the beginning of his own reign; for 
by another law,? made seven years after, Anno 371, he ex- 
empted all such, as were in the service of the Church when 
he came to the crown, though they had estates of their own © 
qualifying them to bear civil offices. Valens? exempted all 
such as had been ten years in the Church’s service; so that, 
if they were not called upon by the civil courts within that 
term, they were for ever after to be excused. Valentinian the 
Second* exempted them, provided they put a substitute in 
their room. Theodosius® exempted all that were ordained 
before the year 388, which was the tenth year of his reign : 
and of those that were ordained afterward he only required 
the aforesaid conditions,* “ that they should either provide a 





1 Cod. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. de Decurion, leg. 59. Qui partes eligit Eccle- 

sie, aut in propinquum bona propria conferendo eum pro se faciet curialem, 
aut facultatibus Curie cedat, quam reliquit; ex necessitate revocando eo qui 
neutrum fecit, ciim Clericus esse coepisset, &c. 2 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. 
tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 21. Qui Ecclesia juge obsequium deputarunt, Curiis 
habeantur immunes, si tamen ante ortum Imperii nosiri ad cultum se legis 
nostrz contulisse constiterit. 3 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. leg. 19. Si 
in consortio Clericatis decennium quietis impleverit, cum patrimonio suo 
habeatur immunis: Si vero intra finitos annos fuerit 4 Curia revocatus, cum 
substantia sua functionibus subjaceat Civitatis. * Cod. Th. lib. xii. 
tit..1. de Decurion. leg. 99. 5 Thid. leg. 121 et 123, 6 Tbid. 
leg. 104 et b15. 
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proper substitute, or give up their estates to the court at 
their ordination.” Which is also taken notice of by St. 
Ambrose in his answer to Symmachus, where he shows,! 
how unreasonable it was for him to plead for the exemption 
of the heathen priests in this respect, when the laws did not 
grant it to the Christian clergy but upon such conditions. 
Areadius indeed, by the instigation of Eutropius, Anno 398, 
cancelled all these favourable laws, and brought the clergy 
again to the hard rule of Constantine,? “ that if any of the 
Curiales were ordained in the Church, they should by force 
be returned to the civil courts again in person, and not en- 
joy the benefit of those laws, which allowed them to take 
orders, provided they disposed of their estates to proper 
substitutes, who might bear offices in their stead.” But 
this law was but very short lived; for Chrysostom and some 
others very justly declaiming against it, Arcadius disannulled 
it the year following by a new law, wherein® he granted 
such of the clergy, as were taken and ordained out of the 
body of the Curzales, the same privilege that they had un- 
der his father Theodosius, which was,—that all, that were _ 


- ordained before the second consulship of -Theodosius, 


Anno 388, should enjoy a perfect immunity without any 
molestation; and such, as were ordained after that term, if 
they were of the superior clergy, bishops, presbyters, or 
deacons, might continue in the Church’s service, either 
providing a substitute to bear the offices of the Curia for 
them, or giving up their estates to the Curia, as former. 
laws in that case haddirected. Only it was required, that the 
inferior clergy, readers, subdeacons, &c. should be returned 
to the Curia again, and obliged to bear offices in person. 
eS SNE es eae ee Aes Cede re amen eee ELT Gas 6 
' Ambros. cont. Symmach. * Cod. Th. lib. ix. Tit. 45. De his 


qui ad Eccles. confug. leg. iii. Decuriones manu mox injecté revocentur: 


quibus ulterins legem prodesse non patimur, que cessione patrimonii subse- 
cut&, decuriones esse Clericos non vetabat. 8 Cod. Th. lib. xii. tit. 1. 
‘de Decurion. leg. 163. Si qui ex secundo Divi Patris nostri consulatu curiam 
relinquentes, clericorum se consortio manciparunt, si jam Episcopi, vel Pres- 
byteri, vel Diaconi esse meruerunt, in sacris quidem et secretioribus Dei mys- > 
teriis perseverent, sed aut substitutum pro se Curie offerre cogantur, aut juxta 
‘legem dudum latam tradant Curie facultates:. Residui omnes, Lectores, sub- 
diaconi, vel hi Clerici quibus Clericorum privilegia non debentur, debitis mox 
patrie muneribus preesententur. 
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And the same was determined by Theodosius Junior,! and 
Valentinian the Third,? and Majorian,? whose laws are ex- 
tant at the end of the Theodosian Code. Justinian also has 
a Novel to the same purpose,* wherein he orders such of 
the inferior clergy, as were taken out of any Curia, to be 
returned thither again, unless they had lived fifteen years a 
monastic life; and then they were to give three parts of 
their patrimony to the Curia, and retain one to themselves. 
But he allowed bishops to put ina substitute, and be free 
-from bearing civil offices in person, as Julianus Antecessor 
in his Epitome of the Authentics understands him. Though 
I confess there is something to incline a man to think Jus- 
tinian at first was a little more severe to such bishops, be- 
cause he revived that antiquated law of Arcadius in his 
_ Code® But however this be, upon the whole matter it ap- 
pears, that the Christian princes from first to last always 
made a wide difference between the public patrimony of 
the Church, which was properly ecclesiastical, and the 
private estates of such of the clergy, as had lands of a civil 
or secular tenure; for the one, the clergy were obliged to 
no duty or burthen of civil offices, but for the other they 
were, and could not be excused from them, but either by 
parting with some portion of their estates, or providing pro- 
per substitutes to officiate for them. The reason of which 
was, that such of the clergy were looked upon as irregu- 
larly promoted ; it being as much against the rules of the 
Church, as the laws of the State, to admit any of the 
Curiales to an ecclesiastical function, without first giving 
satisfaction to the Curia, whence they were taken, as has 
been showed in another place. Ihave been the more curi- 
ous in searching to the bottom this business about tribute 
and civil offices, and given a particular and distinct account 
of them from the grounds of the civil law, because but few 





1Theod. Novel. 26 et 38. ? Valentin. Novel. 12. 3 Majo- 
rian. Novel. I. « Justin. Novel. 123. c. 15. Ex. Epitom. Julian. 
Antecess. 5 Vid. Julian. Epit. Novel. 123. c. 4. post leg. 38. Cod. de 


Episc. Episcopalis ordo liberat 4 fortuna servili, sed non a curiali Sive 
officiali; nam et post ordinationem durat; ita ut per subjectam vel inter- 
_positam personam officium adimpleatur, &c. 6 Cod. Just. lib. i. tit. 3. 
de Episc. leg, 12, } 
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men have recourse to those fountains, whence this matter is 
to be cleared ; and the reader will scarce find this subject 
handled, but either very imperfectly, or with some partiality, 
or some confusion, in modern authors. ‘ 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Revenues of the Ancient Clergy. 


Secr. l.—Several Ways of providing a Fund for the Maintenance of the 
Clergy. Ist, by Oblations. Some of which were Weekly. 


Tue next thing, that comes im order to be considered, is 
the maintenance of the ancient elergy.. Where it will be 
proper first to inquire into the ways and methods, that were 
taken for raising funds for their subsistence. And here, 
to set aside a little the consideration of tithes, which will 
be spoken of in the next chapter, we find other ways, by 
which, in ancient times, a decent provision was made for 
them. As first, by the voluntary oblations of the people, of 
whieh some learned persons think there were two sorts ; 
Ist, the weekly or daily oblations, that were made at the 
altar; 2dly, the monthly oblations, that were cast into the 
treasury of the Church. The first sort of oblations were 
such, as every rich and able communicant made at his 
coming to partake of the eucharist ; where they offered not 
only bread and wine, out of which the eucharist was taken, 
but also other necessaries, and sometimes sums of money, 
for the maintenance of the Church, and relief of the poor ; 
as is evident from those words of St. Jerom, in his Com- 
ments upon Ezekiel,' where he tells us, “ that thieves and 
oppressors made their oblations among others, out of their 
ill-gotten goods, that they might glory in their wickedness, 
while the deacon in the Church publicly recited the names: 
of those that offered :—such an one offers so much, such an 


\ 





1 Hieron. Com. in Ezek. xviii. p. 537%. Multos conspicimus, qui opprimunt 
per potentiam, vel furta committunt, ut de multis parva pauperibus tribuant, 
-et in suis sceleribus glorientur, publicéque Diaconus in Ecclesia recitet Offer- 
entium Nomina :—tantum offert ille, tantum ille pollicitus est;—placentque 
sibi ad plauswm populi, torquente conscientia. 
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one hath promised so much :—and so they please themselves 
with the applause of the people, while their own conscience 
lashes and torments them.” Those called the Apostolical 
Canons, speak also of the oblation of fruits and fowls and 
beasts, but 'order such to be sent home to the bishop and 
presbyters, who were to divide them with the deacons, and 
the rest of the clergy. 

o 
Sect. 2.—And others Monthly. 

Another sort of oblations were made monthly, when it 
was usual for persons, that were able and willing, to give, as 
they thought fit, something to the ark or treasury of the 
Church. Which sort of collation is particularly taken no- 
tice of by Tertullian,? who says, “it was made Menstrud die, 
once a month, or when every one pleased, and as they 
pleased ; for no man was compelled to it: it was not any 
stated sum, but a voluntary oblation.” Baronius® thinks 
this ark or treasury was called the Corban of the Church, 
because Cyprian* uses that word, when he speaks of the 
offermgs of the people; rebuking a rich and wealthy 
matron for coming to celebrate the eucharist without any 
regard to the Corban, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
without any sacrifice of her own. Others conceive,’ that 
Corban is not a name fof the treasury, but signifies the gift 
or oblation itself; and that Cyprian so uses it, making it the 
same with the Eacwiheds or offerings of the people. But 
the evangelist, Mat. xxvii. 6, seems rather to favour the 
opinion of Baronius ; for when he says, the chief priests did 

not think it lawful to put Judas’s money, “ic rdv kogBavay,” 
it is evident, he there by Corban means the treasury, as 
most translators render it. 


1Canon Apost. c. 3, 4, 5. - *®Tertul. Apol.c. 39. Si quod arce ge- 
nus est, non de ordinarié summa, quasi redemptz religionis congregatur : 
modicam unusquisque stipem menstrua die, vel quum velit, et si modo velit, et 
si modo possit, apponit: nai nemo compellitur, sed sponte confert. 
3Baron. an. 44. n. 69. *Cypr. de Oper. et Eleemos. p. 203. Locuples. 
et dives es, et dominicum celebrare te credls, que corbonam omnin6 non res- 
picis ; que in dominicum sine sacrificio venis ; que partem de sacrificio, quod. 
pauper obtulit, sumis ? 5 Basnag. Exercit..in Baron. p.597. 
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Secr. 3.—Whence came the Custom of a Monthly Division among the Clergy. 


But however this be, it is very probable, that hence came 
the custom of dividing these oblations once a month among 
the clergy. For as Tertullian speaks of a monthly collation, 
so Cyprian frequently mentions! a_ monthly division, in 
which the presbyters had their shares by equal portions, 
and other orders after the same manner. Whence the clergy 
are also styled in his language* Sportulantes fratres, par- 
takers of the distribution ; and what we now call Suspensio 
& beneficio, is in his style,? Suspensio a divisione mensurnd, 
suspension from the monthly division. Which plainly im- 
plies, that this sort of Church-revenues was usually divided 
once a month among the clergy. And perhaps in confor- 
mity to this custom it was, that the Theodosian heretics, 
having persuaded one Natalius, a confessor, to be ordained 
a bishop among them, promised him a monthly salary of 
one hundred and fifty Denarii,—< wnviaia dvvdpia éxarov 
wevrixovta,” as Eusebius words it,* referring to’the usual 
way of distribution once a month among the clergy. 3 


Srcr. 4.—Secondly, other Revenues arising from the Lands and Possessions of 
the Church. 

Another sort of revenues, which the clergy enjoyed, were 
such as arose annually from the lands and possessions, 
which were given to the Church. These indeed at first 
were but small, by reason of the continual vexations and 
persecutions, which the Church underwent for the three 
first ages, when immoveable goods were always most ex- 
posed to danger. It was the custom of the Church of Rome 
therefore never to keep any immoveable possessions, no, not 
for many ages, if we may credit Theodorus Lector,’ who 
speaks of it as customary in his own time, Anno 520. But, 
if any such were given to the Church, they immediately 
sold them, and divided the price into three parts, giving 





1 Cypr. Ep. 34. al, 39. Ut etsportulis iisdem cum Presbyterls honorentur, 
et divistones mensurnas wquatis quantitatibus partiantur. 2 Id. Hp. 
66. al. 1. Sportulantes Fratres, tanquam decimas ex fructibts accipientes. 
81d. Ep. 28. al. 34, Interim se 4 Divisione Mensurna tantum contineant, &c, 
*Enseb. lib. v. c. 28. ° Theodor. Lect. Collectan. lib, ii, p. 567, 
“Hid rH eexAnoie THG ‘Pomne akivyra pr) Koareiv dikara, &e. 
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one to the Church, another to the bishop, and the third to 
the rest of the clergy. And Valesius finds no exception 
to this till near the time of Gregory the Great. But, ifthis 
was the custom of the Church of Rome, it was a very sin- 
gular one. For other Churches -had their immoveables, 
both houses and lands, even in the times of persecution ; 
as appears from the edicts of Maximinus, wherein he re- 
voked his former decrees, that had raised the persecution, 
and in these latter edicts granted the Christians liberty, 
not only to rebuild their Churches, but also ordered,! “ that 
if any houses or lands belonging to them had been confis- 
eated, or sold, or given away, they should be restored to 
them again.” That this was meant of houses and lands 
belonging to the Church, as well as private Christians, is 
evident from the decree of Constantine and Licinius pub- 
lished the same year, Anno 313; wherein they give orders, 
that whereas the Christians were known to have not only 
places of assembly, but also other places belonging not to 
any private man, but to the whole body,? all such places 
should be restored to the body, and to every particular — 
assembly among them. Which is repeated again in Con- 
stantine’s letter to Anulinus,? and other public acts of his 
recorded by Eusebius in his life,* where he makes mention 
of houses, gardens, lands, and other possessions belonging 
to the Church, of which she had been plundred and des- 
poiled in the late persecutions. These are undeniable 
evidences, that some part of the ecclesiastical revenues 
was anciently raised from houses and lands, settled upon 
the Church, even before any Christian emperors could. give 
encouragement to them. 


Sect. 5.—These very much augmented by the Laws of Constantine. 


But, when Constantine was quietly settled upon the 
Throne, the Church-revenues received great augmentations 
in this kind. For he enacted a law at Rome, which is still 
extant in both the Codes,> “ that any one whatsoever should 





1 Buseb. lib. ix, c. 10. 2 Ap. Enseb. lib. x. ¢. 5. 5 Constant. 
Ep. ad Anulin. ap. Euseb. ibid. +Wuseb. Vit. Const. lib. ii. c, 37 
et 39, ® Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg.4. It. Cod. Justin. 
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have liberty at his death to bequeath by will what part of 
his goods he pleased to the holy Catholic Church.” By 
which means the liberality of pious persons was very much 
encouraged, and great additions were made .to the standing 
revenues of the Church. Therefore Baronius is yery inju- 
rious! to the memory of Constantine, and justly corrected 
by Gothofred? and Mr. Pagi? for it, in that he msinuates, as. 
if Constantine had relapsed toward heathenism at this very 
time, Anno 321, when he published this law so much in fa- 
your of the Church. - 


Srcr 6.—Whose Laws were confirmed, and not revoked by the succeeding 
Emperors, as some mistake. 

Others are no less injurious to some of his successors, 
when they represent them as injurious to the Church, in 
forbidding widows and orphans to leave any legacies to the 
Church. Baronius cannot help complaining also upon this 
point, though he contradicts himself about it. .For in one 
place he says,* “ the foresaid law of Constantine did so 
augment the Church’s wealth, that the following emperors 
began to dread the consquences of it, that it would turn te 
the detriment and poverty of the commonwealth ; and there- 
fore they made laws to restram the faithful from being so 
profuse in their donations to the Church.” Yet when he 
comes. to speak particularly of those laws,® he owns, “ they 
were not designed against the Church, but only to correct 
the scandalous practices of some sordid monks and eccle- 
siastics, who being of an avaricious and parasitical temper 
made a gain of godliness, and under pretence of religion so 
screwed themselves into the favour and affections of some. 
rich widows and orphans, that they prevailed upon them to 
leave them great legacies, and sometimes their whole 





fib. i. tit. 2. de Sacrosanct. Eccles. leg. 1. Habeat unusquisque licentiam 
sanctissimo catholico venerabilique concilio, decedens bonorum quod opta- 


verit relinquere. 'Baron. an. 321. n. 18. ® Gothofred. Com., 
in Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 10. de Paganis leg. 1. § Pagi Critic. in Ba- 
ron. an, 321. n. 4 et 5. *Baron. an. 321. n. 17. 5 Baron. an. 


370. tom. iv. p. 270. Qua quidem sanctione nequaquam prohibentur Ecclesiz 
hereditates accipere vel legata, sed ecclesiastice person®, sive Clerici, sive 
Monachi. - - - ut plane intelligas hosce nebulones, tanquam harpyias quas-. 
dam tuhiantes matronarum divitiis, &e. 
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estates, to the prejudice of the right heirs and next re- 
lations.” Which was so dishonest and unbecoming a 
practice in such persons, that Valentinian made a law to 
prevent it, decreeing,! “ that no ecclesiastics, nor any, that 
professed the monastic life, should frequent the houses of 
widows or orphans; nor be qualified to receive any gift or 
legacy from the donation or last will of any such persons.” 
Which law, as Gothofred rightly observes,? did not pro- 
hibit them from leaving any thing to the Church; though 
‘some learned men so misunderstand it; but only tended to 
correct this unworthy practice of some particular persons, 
which is equally complained of by the ancient writers of 
the Church. St. Ambrose, and St. Jerom, and others men- 
_tion this law, yet they do not at all inveigh against it, but 
against those vices that occasioned it. “I do not complain 
of the law,” says St. Jerom,? “but am grieved, that we 
should deserve such a law; that when idol-priests and 
stage-players, and carters, and harlots may inherit, only 
clerks and monks are prohibited; and that, not by perse- 
cuting emperors, but Christian princes.” He adds, “ that | 
it was a very prudent caution in the law, but yet it did not 

restrain the avarice of such persons; who found out an 
artifice to elude the law, per fidei-commissa,—by getting 
others to receive im trust for them.” Which shows us the 
sense St. Jerom had of this matter, that he did not think 
the emperors were injurious to the Church in making such 
a law, but those persons were only to be blamed, whose 
avarice and sordid flatteries compelled them to make it. 
And any one, that will consult St. Ambrose,* or the author 
under his name, ® will find that they give the same account 
‘of it. Theodosius indeed some years after made a law,*® 





1 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de Epise. leg. 20. Ecclesiastici, vel qui conti- 
nentium se volunt nomine nuncupari, viduarum aut pupillarum domos non 
adeant. - - - Censemus etiam, ut memorati nihil de ejus mulieris liberalitate 
quacunque vel extremo judicio possint adipisci. ® Gothofred in loc: 
3 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. Sacerdotes, dicere pudet, idolorum, mimi, et 
aurige, et scorta hereditates capiunt; solis clericis et monachis prohibetur: 
et prohibetur non 4 persecutoribus, sed 4 principibus Christianis. - - Nec de 
Yege conqueror, sed doleo cur meruimus hanc legem, &c. * Ambros. 
Ep. 31. ad Valentin. p. 145. * Idem Homil. 7. 6 Cod. Th. 
Vib, xvi. tit. 2, de Episc. leg. 2%. - Nihil de monilibus et supellectili, nihil de 
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relating particularly to such deaconesses of the Church, as 
were of noble, families, “ that they should not dispose of 
their jewels, or plate, or furniture, or any other such things, 
as were the ancient marks of honour in their families, under 
pretence of religion, while they lived ; nor make any Church, 
or clerk, or poor, their heirs, when they died.” But as this 
law was made upon some particular reasons of state; so it 
did no harm to the Church; for within two months the same 
emperor recalled it by a contrary law,’ which granted liberty 
to such deaconesses to dispose of their goods in their hife- 
time to any Church or clerk whatsoever. And Marcian 
made the law? a little more extensive, allowing deaconesses 
and all other religious women to dispose of any part of 
their estate, by will or codicil, to any Church, or oratory, or 
clerk, or monk, or poor whatsoever, Which law Justinian 
also confirmed and inserted it into his code.? So that Con- 
stantine’s law continued always in its full force, and the 
sueceeding princes did not derogate from the privilege, 
which he had granted the Church in this respect, for fear, 
as Baronius pretends, lest the liberality of the subject to 
the Church should impoverish the Commonwealth. Men 
were very liberal indeed in their gifts and donations to the 
Church in this age, but yet not so profuse, as to need 
statutes of mortmain to restrain them. 


Secr 7.—Thirdly, another Part of Church-Revenues raised by Allowances 
out of the Emperor’s Exchequer. 


For besides the liberality of the subjects, the emperors in 





auro, argento, ceterisque clare domis insignibus, sub religionis defensione 
consumat. - - - Ac si quando diem obierit, nullum ecclesiam, oullnm cleri- 
cum, nullum_-pauperem scribat heredes, &c. i[bid. leg. 28. Legem, 
que diaconissis vel Viduis nuper est promulgata, ne quis videlicét clericus, 
neve sub Ecclesia nomine, mancipia, predam, velut infirmi sexds despoliator, 
et remotis adfinibus et propinquis, ipse sub preetextu catholice discipline se 
ageret viventis heredem, eatents animadvertat esse revocatam. ? Mar- 
cian. Novel. 5. ad calcem Cod. Th. Generali lege sancimus, sive vidua, sive 
diaconissa, sive virgo Deo dicata, vel sanctimonialis mulier, sive quocunque 
alio nomine religiosi honoris vel dignitatis foemina nuncupetur, testamento vel 
codicillo suo - - - Kicclesiz, vel martyrio, vel clerico, vel monacho, vel pau- 
peribus aliquid vel ex integro vel ex parte, in quacunque re vel specie cre- 
didit relinquendum, id modis omnibus ratum firmumque constet. 5 Cod. 
Justin, lib. i, tit. 2, de Sacrosanct, Eccl, leg. 13, 
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these ages found it necessary to make the clergy an al- 
lowance out of the public revenues of the empire; which 
was another way of providing a maintenance for them. 
Constantine both gave the clergy particular largesses, as 
their occasions required, and also settled upon them a 
standing allowance out of the exchequer. In one of his 
epistles to Cacilian, bishop of Carthage, recorded by Eu- 
sebius,! he acquaints Ceecilian with his orders, which he had 
given to Ursus, his general-receiver in Afric, to pay him 
three thousand pholles,—roicytdise pdAXetc¢,—to be divided at 
his discretion among the clergy of the provinces of Africa, 
Numidia, and the two Mauritania’s. And, if this sum would 
not answer all their present necessities, he gave him 
further orders to demand of his procurator Heraclides, 
whatever he desired more. I need not stand here to in- 
quire critically what this sum of 3000 pholles was, (though 
it may be computed above twenty thousand pounds,) since 
Constantine gave the bishop unlimited orders, to demand as 
much as the needs of the clergy should require. But he 
not only supplied their present necessities, but also gave 
orders for a standing allowance to be made them out of the 
public treasury. For Theodoret,? and Sozomen say,’ he 
made a law requiring the chief magistrates In every pro- 
vince to grant the clergy, and virgins, and widows of the 
Church, an annual allowance of corn,—irno.a ‘oirnoéoia,— 
out of the yearly tribute of every city. And thus it con- 
tinued to the time of Julian, who withdrew the whole al- 
lowance. But Jovian restored it again in some measure, 
granting them a third part of the former allowance only, 
because at that time the public come was very low, by 
reason of a severe famine; but he promised them the whole, 
so soon as the famine was ended, and the public store-houses 
were better replenished. But either Jovian’s death pre- 
vented his design, or the necessities of the clergy did not 
afterward require it. For though Sozomen seems to say, 
the whole was restored; yet Theodoret, who is more ac- 
curate, affirms, that it was only, roirnpoptov,—a third part; 


1 Ruseb. lib. x. ¢. 6. 2Theod, lib. i. c¢. Il. 8 Sozomen. 
lib. v. c. 5. 
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and that so it continued to his own times. ‘In this sense 
therefore we are to understand that law of the emperor 
Marcian, which Justinian has inserted into his Code,! de- 

creeing, “that the salaries, which had been always given to 
the Churches in diverse sorts of grain out of the public 

treasures, should be allowed them, without any diminution.” 

This did not entitle them to the whole allowance first made - 
them by Constantine, as some may be apt to imagine front 

the general words of the law, but only to the third part, 

whieh had been the customary allowance from the time of 
Jovian. ‘ 


Srcr. 8.—Fourthly, the Estates of Martyrs and Confessors dying without 
Heirs settled upon the Church by Constantine. 


Another way, by which some small addition was made to 
the revenues of the Church, was from a law of Constantine, 
mentioned by Eusebius in his life,2 where he tells us, 
“ that, as he ordered all the estates of martyrs and con- 
fessors, and whoever had suffered in time of persecution,, 
to be restored to their next relations; so, if any of them died 
without relations, the Church should become their heir, 
and, in every place where they lived, sueceed to their in- 
heritance.” 


Srcr.9.—Fifthly, the Estates of Clergymen, dying without Heirs and Will, 
settled in like manner. 


Theodosius Junior and Valentinian the Third made such 
another law,? in reference to the temporal possessions of the 
elergy ; “ that, if any presbyter, or deacon, or deaconess, or 
subdeacon, or other clerk, or any man or woman professing” 
a monastic life, died without will and without heirs, the 
estates and goods they were possessed of, should fall to the 
Church or monastery, to which they belonged, unless they 
were antecedently tied to some civil service.” This implies, 
that the clergy were at liberty to dispose of their own tem- 
SSS ae ee Ee a 

' Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2. de Sacrosanct. Kecles. leg. 12. Salaria que Sa- 
crosanctis Ecclesiis in diversis speciebus de publico hActenus ministrata sunt,. 
jubemus nune quoque inconcussa, et A nullo prorsus imminuta preestari. 


* Euseb, Vit. Const. lib. ii. ¢. 36. * Cod. Th. lib. v. tit, 3. de Bonis. 
Clericor. leg. 1. Cod, Just. lib. i. tit.3. de Episc. leg. 20. 
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poral estates as they pleased; and they fell to the Church 
only in case they died intestate. But the council of Agde? 
in France under Alaric, the Goth, Anno 506, went a little 
further, and decreed, “ that every bishop, who had no 
children or nephews, should make the Church his heir, and 
no other;” as Caranza’s edition, and Gratian, and some 
others read it. And the council of Sevil? made a like de- 
cree for the Spanish Churches; upon which Caranza* 
makes this remark, “ that the canon was fit to be renewed _ 
in council, that the Church should be the bishop’s heir, and 
not the Pope. And that it was against the mind of those 
fathers, that bishops should set up primogenitures, or ep- 
rich their kindred out of the revenues of the Church.” 
Which reflection among other things might perhaps con- 
tribute towards his bemg brought into the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, though he was archbishop of Toledo; after which he 
underwent a ten years’ imprisonment at Rome, and had 
some of his books prohibited in the Roman Index, of which 
Spondanus,* in his Annals, will give the reader a further 
account.—But I return to’ the primitive Church, 


Secr. 10.—Sixthly, Heathen Temples and their Revenues sometimes given te 
the Church. 


Where we may observe another addition made to the re- 
venues of the clergy, by the donation of heathen temples, 
and sometimes the revenues, that were settled upon them, 
For though the greatest part of these went commonly to 
the emperor’s ecffers, or to favourites that begged them, 
upon the demolishing of the temples, as appears from the 
laws of Honorius and Gratian, and several others in the 
Theodosian Code,> yet some of them were given to the 
Church; for Honorius ® takes notice of several orders and 


a 


~ 1 Gon. Agathen. c. 24, al. 83. ap. Gratian. Caus. 12. Q. il. ¢, 34, Episco- 
pus qui filios aut nepotes non habuerit, alium quam Ecclesiam non relinquat 
Fie receniae _ 2 Con. Hispalens. i.c. 1. 8 Caranz. in loc. Hie 
canon erat renovandus in concilio, ut heres defuncti Bpiscopi esset Leclesia, 
non tamen Papa. Secundo alienum est & sententia horum Patrum licere Epis- 
copo instituere primogenituras, vel locupletare consanguineos. See Bp. Bur- 
net, Pref, to the Life of Bp. Bedel. p. 12, *Spondan, Annal. Keel, 
an. 1559. n. 29. 5 Hod. Th. lib. xvi. tit, 10, de Paganis, leg, 19. et 20. 
6 Tbid. leg. 20. Ha autem que multiplicibus constitutis ad venerabilem 
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decrees of his own, whereby such settlements had been 
made upon the Church, which were to continue the Church’s 
property and patrimony for ever. And it is probable some 
other emperors might convert the revenues of the temples 
to the same use. At least the fabrics themselves, and the 
silver and golden statutes that were in them, were some- 
times so disposed of. For Sozomen says,’ the MiSpiov, or 
temple of the sun at Alexandria, was \given to the Church 
by Constantius. And we learn from Socrates,? that in the 
time of Theodosius the statues of Serapis, and many other 
idols at Alexandria were melted down for the use of the 
Church; the emperor giving orders, that the gods should 
help to maintain the poor. 


Secr. 11.—Seventhly, as also Heretical Conventicles and their Revenues, 


Honorius made a like decree, Anno 412, in reference to 
all the revenues belonging to heretical conventicles, that 
both the churches or conventicles themselves, and all the 
lands,? that were settled upon them, should be forfeited, and 
‘become the possession and property of the Catholic Church, 
as by former decrees he had appointed. And I suppose, it, 
was by virtue of these laws, that Cyril, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, shut up all the Novatian Churches, and seized upon 
all their revenues, and deprived Theonas, their bishop, of his 
substance ; though Socrates ¢ in telling the story represents 
the matter a little more invidiously, as if Cyril had done all 
this by his own private usurped authority and arbitrary 
power ; which will hardly gain credit with any one, that. con- 
siders, that those laws of Honorius were published before 
Cyril came to the episcopal throne, which was not till the 
year 412, when those laws were reinforced by the imperial 
power. 
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Eeclesiam voluimus pertinere, Christiana sibi merité religio vindicavit, id est, 
vindicabit. Vid. Prosper. de Prediction. par. 3. c. 88. Honorius templa 
omnia, cum suis adjacentibus Spatiis, Ecclesiis contulit. 1 Sozomen. 
lib. v. c. 7, ? Soerat. lib. v. c. 16, 8.Cod. Th. lib. xvi: tit. 5. 
de Heret. leg. 52. Ecclesiis eorum vel conventiculis, preediisque, siqua in 
eorum ecclesias hereticorum, largitas prava contulit, proprietati potestatique 
catholice, sicut jamdudum statuimus, vindicatis. *Soerat. lib, vii. c. 7% 
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Secr. 12,—Eighthly, the Estates of Clerks, deserting the Church, to be 
forfeited to the Chureh, 


While I am upon this head, it will not be improper to 
observe further, that by Justinian’s laws,’ if any clergymen 
or monks, who were possessed of teniporal estates, forsook 
their church or monastery, and turned seculars again, all 
their substance was forfeited to the church or monastery, to 
which they belonged. These were the several methods, 
that were anciently taken for augmenting and improving the 
“revenues of the Church, besides those of first-fruits and 
tithes, of which more hereafter. 


Secr. 13,—No disreputable Ways of augmenting Church-Revenues encou- 
raged. Fathers not to disinherit their Children to make the Church their 
Heirs. 

But I must observe, that as these methods were generally 
reputed legal and allowable, so there were some other as 
generally disallowed and condemned. Particularly we find 
in St. Austin’s time, that it was become a rule in the African 
Church, to receive no estates that were given to the Church ta 
the great detriment and pre} udice of the common rights of any 
others. As ifa father disinherited his children to make the 
Church his heir, in that case no bishop would receive his 
donation. Possidius tells us? St. Austin refused some estates 
so given, because he thought it more just and equal, that 
they should be possessed by the children, or parents, or 
next kindred of the deceased persons. And that he did so, 
is evident from his own words in his discourse, De Vita 
Clericorum where he says, he had returned an estate toa 
son, which an angry father at his death had taken.from him ; 
and he thought he did well in it ; professing for his own part, 
« that if any one disinherited his son, to make the Church 
his heir, he should seek some one else to receive his dona- 
SELLE RIE ATR VLU eee ree Nt re ie ert ee 


i} Cod. Justin, lib. i. tit. 3. de Fpise. leg. 55. Si illi monasteria aut eccle- 

sias relinquant, atque mundani fiant; omne ipsorum jus ad monasterium aut 
ecclesiam pertinet. Vid. Novel. v. ¢. 4. et 6. It Novel. 128, c. 42. 
2 Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 24. 8 Aug, Serm, 49. de Diversis. tom. x. p. 520. 
Quando donavi filio, quodiratus pater moriens abstulit, bene feci. - - - Quid 
plura, fratres mei ?. quicunque vult exheredato filio heredem facere Hcclesiam, 
querat alterum qui suscipiat, non Augustinum ;'immo, Deo propitio, neminem 
inveniat. 
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tion, and not Austin; and he hoped, by the grace of God, 
there would be none that would receive it.” He adds in 
the same place! a very remarkable and laudable instance 
of great generosity and equity in Aurelius, bishop of Car- 
thage, in a case of the like nature. A certain man having 
no children, nor hopes of any, gave away his whole estate 
to the Church, only reserving to himself the use of aU for 
life. Now it happened afterwards, that he had children 
born to him; upon which the bishop generously returned 
him his estate, when he did not at all expect it. “The 
bishop indeed,” says St. Austin, “ had it in his power to 
have kept it, sed jure fori, non jure poli,—only by the laws 
of man, but not by the laws of heaven ;” and therefore he 
thought himself obliged in conscience to return it. This 
shows how tender they were of augmenting the revenues 
of the Church by any methods, that might be thought 
unequitable, or such as were not reputable, honest, or of 
good report; herein observing the. Apostle’s rule, “ to let 
their moderation,—rd emetc, their equity,—be known to 
all men; not doing any hard thing for lucre’s sake, nor 
taking advantages by rigour of law, when conscience and 
charity were against them.” 


Sxcr. 14.—Nothing to be demanded for Administering the Sacraments of the 
Church, nor for Consecrating Churches, nor Interment of the Dead. 


To avoid scandal also, and to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men, they forbad any thing to be demanded for 
administering the sacraments of the Church. The council 
of Ehberis seems to intimate, that it was customary with 
some persons at their baptism to cast money into a basin by 
way of gratuity to the minister; but even this is there for= 
bidden by a canon,? “ least the priest should seem to sell 
what he freely received.” Whence we may conclude, that, 
if the people might not offer, the priest might much less 








‘Aug. Serm. 49, de diversis tom. 10. p.520, Quidam edm filios non haberet, 
neque speraret, res suas omnes, retento sibi usufructu, donavit Eeclesiz. Nati 
sunt illi filii, et reddidit Episcopus nee opinanti que ille donaverat. -In potes- 
tate habebat Episcopus non reddere; sed jure fori, non jure poli. * Con, 
Eliber. ¢. 48. | Emendari placuit, ut hi qui baptizantur (ut fieri solebat) 


nummos in concham non miittant ; ne sace rdos, quod gratis aecepit, pretio 
disirahere Videatur, 
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exact or demand any thing for administering the sacrament 
of baptism. In other Churches a voluntary oblation was 
allowed of, from persons that were able and willing to make 
it; but all exactions of that nature from the poor were still 
probibited, for fear of discouraging them from offering’ 
themselves or their children to baptism. Thus it was im 
the Roman Church in the time of Gelasius, as we learn from 
his Epistles,! and in the Greek Church in the time of 
Gregory Nazianzen who takes oceasion to answer this 
objection, which poor men made against coming immediately 
to baptism, because they had not wherewith to make the 
usual present, that was then to be offered, or to purchase 
the splendid robe, that was then to be worn, or to provide a 
treat for the minister that baptized them. He telis them, no 
such things would be expected or exacted of them ;—“ they 
need only make a present of themselves to Christ, and en=_ 
tertain the minister with their own good life and conversa~ 
fion, which would be more acceptable to him than any other 
offerings.” This implies, that it was then the custom for 
the people to make a voluntary oblation at their baptism ; 
but not the custom for ministers to demand it, as a matter 
of right, for fear of giving scandal. - Some editions of 
Gratian,? and Vicecomes* allege a canon of the third or 
fourth council of Carthage to the same purpose; which, if 
the allegation were true, would prove that the same custom 
obtained in the African Church. But, as Antonius Augus- 
tinus,® and the Roman® correctors of Gratian have observed, 
there is no such canon to be found in any African couneil; 
but it is a canon of the second council of Bracara in Spain, 
which finding a corrupt practice crept in among the clergy, 
(notwithstanding the former prohibition of the Eliberitan 
eouncil,) that ministers did exact pledges of the poor, who 





?Gelas. Ep. i. al. 9. ad Episc. Lucania. c.7. Baptizandis consignandisque’ 
fidelibus pretia nulla Presbyteri preefigant, nec illationibus quibusdam impo- 
sitis exagitaré cupiant renascentes; quoniam quod gratis accipimus, gratis 
dare mandamur._ Et ideé nihil 4 predictisexigere moliantur, quo vel pauper- 
tate cogente deterriti, vel indignatione revocati, redemptionis sue causas adire 


despiciant. .  ~ ? Naz, Orat, 40, de Bapt. t. i. p. 655. 3 Graiian. 
Caus. 1. Q. 1. c.. 1038. 4Vicecom, de Ritib. Bapt. lib. iv. c.2. 
5 Anton, Aug. de Emend, Gratiani, lib, i. dial. 14 § Gratian. Ibid. 


Edit. Rom.. an, 1582. 
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had not ability to make any offering, endeavoured to re= 
dress this corruption, by passinga new -order,! “ that 
though voluntary oblations might be received, yet no 
pledge should be extorted from the poor, who were not 
able to offer; becatise many of the poor for fear of this 
kept back their children from baptism.” The same council 
of Bracara made a decree? “ that no bishop should exact 
any thing as a due from any founders of Churches for their 
consecration; but, if any thing was voluntarily offered, he 
might receive it.” And so in like manner for confirmation,? 
and administering the Eucharist,* all bishops and presbyters 
are strictly enjoined not to exact any thing of the receivers, 
because the grace of God was not to be set to sale, nor the 
sanctification of the spirit to be imparted for money. St. 
Jerom-asstires us further, “ that it was not very honourable 
in his time to exact any thing for the burying places of the 
dead ;” for he censures those that practised it,® as falling 
short of the merit of Ephron, the Hittite, whom Abraham 
forced to receive money for the burying-place, which he 
bought of him: “ but now,” says he, “ there are some who 
sell burying-places, and take money for them, not by com- 
pulsion, as Ephron did, but by extortion rather from those 
that were unwilling to pay.” By which we may understand, 
that in his time it was hardly allowable to demand any 
thing for the use of a public or private cemetry. Nor was 
this any part of the Church-revenues in those days, when 
as yet the custom of burying in Churches was not generally 
brought in, but was the practice of later ages; of which 
more, when we come to speak of the funeral rites of the 


Church. . 
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1 Con. Bracar. ii. c.'7, Edit. Crab. al. 3. Bracar. Ed, Labbe. Qui infantes 
suos ad baptismum offerunt, si quid voluntarié pro suc offerunt voto, suscipia- 
tur ab cis; si verd per necessitatem paupertatis aliquid non habent quod of- 
ferant, nullum illis pignus violentér tollatur 2 Clericis. Nam multi pauperes 
hoc timentes, filios suos i baptismo retrahunt. *Tbid. can. v. 
*Gelas. Ep. l. ad 9. ad Epise. Lucan. c. 7. *Con. Trul.c. 28. 
° Hieron. Quest. Hebraic. in Gen. 23, tom. iii. p. 214, Postquam pretio victus 
est, ut sepulcrum venderet, &c. appellatus est Ephran: significante scriptura, 
non eum fuisse consummate perfecteeque virtutis, qui potuerit memorias ven- 
dere mortuorum. Sciant igitur qui sepulcra venditant, et non coguntur ut ac- 
cipiant pretium, sed a nolentibus etiam extorquent, immutari nomen suum, et 
perire quid de merito eorum, &e, : 
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Sxer. 15.—The Oblations of the People anciently one of the most valuable 
Parts of Church-Revenues. 


If any one is desirous to know, what part of the Chureh- 
revenues was anciently most. serviceable and beneficial to 
the Church, he may be informed from St. Chrysostom and 
St. Austin, who give the greatest commendations to the 
offerings and oblations of the people, and seem to say, that 
the Church was never better provided, than when her main- 
tenance was raised chiefly from them. For then men’s zeal 
prompted them to be very liberal in their daily offerings ; 
but as lands and possessions were settled upon the Church, 
this zeal sensibly abated; and so the Church came to be 
worse provided for, under the notion of growing richer. 
Which is the thing that St. Chrysostom complains of in his 
own times, when the ancient revenue arising from oblations 
was in a great measure sunk, and the Church with all her 
lands left in a worse condition than she was before. For 
now her ministers were forced to submit to secular cares, 
to the management of lands, and houses, and the business 
of buying and selling, for fear the orphans and virgins and 
widows of the Church should starve. He exhorts the peo- 
ple therefore to return to their ancient liberality of obla- 
tions; which would at once. ease the ministry of all such 
cares, and make a good provision for the poor, and take off 
all the little scoffs and objections, that some were so ready 
to make and cast upon the clergy,—that they were too much 
given to secular cares and employments; when indeed it 
was not choice, but necessity that forced them to it. 
« There are,” says he,! “in this place, (at Antioch he 
means,) by the grace of God an hundred thousand persons, 
that come to Church. Now, if every one of these would 
but give one loaf of bread daily to the poor, the poor would 
live in plenty. If every one would contribute but one half- 
penny, no man would want; neither should we undergo 
so many réproaches and derisions, as if we were too intent |: 
upon our possessicns.” By this discourse of Chrysostom’s — 
it plainly appears, that he thought the oblations of the peo- 
ple in populous cities, when men acted with their pri- 





1 Chrys, Hom, 86, in Matth. 
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mitive zeal, was a better provision for the clergy, than even 
the lands and possessions of the Church. And St. Austin 
seems to have had the same sense of this matter. For 
Possidius tells us in his life,’ “ that when he found: the 
possessions of the Church were become a little invidious, 
he was used to tell the laity, that he had rather live upon 
the oblations of the people of God, than undergo the care 
and trouble of those possessions; and that he was ready to 
part with them, provided all the servants and ministers of 
God might live as they did under the Old Testament, when, 
as we read, they that served at the altar were made par- 
takers of the altar. But, though he made this proposal to 
the people, they would never accept of it.” Which is an 
argument, that the people also thought, that the reducing 
the clergy’s maintenance to the precise model of the Old 
Testament would have been a more chargeable way to 
them than the other; since the oblations of the Old Testa- 
ment included tithes and first-fruits; concerning the state 
and original of which, as to what concerns the Christian 
Church, I come now to make a more particular inquiry. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Tithes and First-Fruits in particular. 


Secr.1.—Tithes anciently reckoned to be due by Divine Right. 


ConcErNING tithes, so far as relates to the ancient 
Church, it will be proper to make three inquiries. First, 
whether the primitive fathers esteemed them to be due by 
divine right ?—2dly, If they did, why they were not always 
strictly demanded ?—3dly, In what age they were first ge- 
nerally settled upon the Church?—As to the first inquiry, 
it is generally agreed by learned men, that the ancients 
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? Possid. Vit. Aug. c.23. Dum fortd (ut adsolet) de possessionibus ipsis 
invidia Clericis fieret, alloquebatur plebem Dei, malle se ex collationibus 
plebis Dei vivere quam illarum possessionum curam vel gubernationem pati; 
et paratum se illis cedere, ut eo modo omnes Dei servi et ministri viverent, 
quo in Veteri Testamentoleguntur altari deservientes de eodem comparticipari. 
Sed nunquam id Laici suscipere voluerunt, 
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accounted tithes to be due by divine right. -Bellarmin in- 
deed,! and Rivet,? and Mr. Selden,’ place them upon another 
foot. But our learned bishop Andrews‘ and bishop Carle- 
ton,® who wrote before Mr. Selden, and bishop Montague,’ 
and Tillesly,’ who wrote in answer to him, not to mention 
many others who have written since, have clearly proved, 
that the ancients believed the law about tithes not to be 
merely a ceremonial or political command, but of moral and 
perpetual obligation. ‘It will be sufficient for me in this 
place to present the reader with two or three of their alle- 
gations. Origen, in one of his Homilies on Numbers, thus 
delivers his opinion about it:§ “ How does our righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Seribes and Pharisees, if 
they dare not taste of the fruits of the earth, before they 
offer the first-fruits to the priests, and separate the tithes for 
the Levites;— whilst I do nothing of this, but only so 
abuse the fruits of the earth, that neither the priest, nor the 
Levite, nor the altar of God shall see any of them?” St. 
Jerom says expressly,? “ that the law about tithes and first- 
fruits was to be understood to continue in its full force in 
the Christian Church; where men were commanded not 
only to give tithes, but to sell all that they had, and give 
to the poor. But,” says he, “ if we will not proceed so 
far, let us at least imitate the Jewish practice, and give part 
of the whole to the poor, and the honour that is due to the 
priests and Levites. Which he who does not, defrauds 
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1 Bellarmin. de Clericis, lib. i. c. 25. 2 Rivet. Exerc. 80. in Gen. 
xiv. p. 386. 8 Selden Hist. of Tithes, c. 4. * Andrew de 
Decimis, inter Opuscula. 5 Carleton, Divine Right of Tithes, c. 4. 
6 Montague Diatribe, &c. 7 Tillesly Answer to Selden. 8 Orig. 
Hom. il. in Num. xviii. tom. i. p.210, Quomodo ergé abundat justitia nostra 
plusquam Scribarum et Phariseeorum, si illi de fructibus terre suze gustare 
non audent, priusquam primitias suas Sacerdotibus offerant, et Levitis decimeé 
separentur? Et ego nihil horum faciens, fructibus terre ita abutar, ut Sacer- 
dos nesciat, Levites ignorent, Divinum Altare non sentiat ? ® Hieron. 
Com. in Mal. iii. Quod de decimis primitiisque diximus, que olim dabantur 
& populo Sacerdotibus ac Levitis, in Ecclesiee quoque populis intelligite: 
quibus preceptum est, non solim decimas dare et primitias, sed et vendere, 
omnia qu habent et dare pauperibus, et sequi Dominum Salvatorem. Quod 
si facere nolumus, saltem Judzorum imitemur exordia, ut pauperibus partem 
demus ex toto, et Sacerdotibus et Levitis honorem debitum deferamus. Quod 
qui non fecerit, Deum fraudare et supplantare convincitur, &c. f 
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God, and makes himself lable to a curse.” St. Austin as: 
plainly favours the same opinion, telling men,! “ that they 
ought to separate something out of their yearly fruits, or 
daily income; and that a‘tenth to a Christian was but a 
small proportion. Because it is said, the Pharisees gave 
tithes: « I fast twice in the week, I give tithes. of all that I 
possess.’ And our Lord saith, ‘ except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ But'if he, 
whose righteousness you are to exceed, gave tithes; and 
you give not a thousandth part; how can you be said te 
exceed him, whom you do not so much as equal?” By 
these few allegations the reader may be able to judge, what 
notion the ancients had of tithes, as due by divine right 
under the Gospel, as well as under the law; and that the 
precept concerning them was not a mere ceremonial or 
political command given to the Jews only. 


Scr. 2.—Why not exacted in the Apostolical Age and those that 
immediately followed. 

But why then, it may be said, were not tithes exacted by 
the Apostles at first, or by the fathers in the ages imme- 
diately following? for it is generally believed, that tithes: 
were not the original maintenance of ministers under the 
Gospel. To this bishop Carleton has returned several very 
satisfactory answers, which the reader may take in his own: 
words. First, “That tithes were paid to the priests and. 
Levites in the time of Christ and _ his Apostles: now the 
Synagogue must first be buried, before these things could 
be. orderly brought into use in the Church.” Secondly, “ In 
the times of the New Testament, and somewhat after, there 
was an extraordinary maintenance by a community of alf 
things, which supplied the want of tithes; but this commu- 








' Aug. Com. in Psal. cxlvi. tom. viii. p. 698. Przecidite ergd aliquid, et 
deputate aliquid fixum vel ex annuis fructibus, vel ex quotidianis queestibus 
vestris. - - - Decimas vis? Decimas: exime, quanquam parum sit. Dictum 
est enim, quia Pharisei decimas dabant, &c. Et quid ait Dominus? nisi 
abundaverit justitia vestra plusquam Scribarum et Phariseorum, non intrabitis 
in regnum celorum. Et ille, super quem debet abunidare Justitia tua, decimas’ 
dat: tu autem nec millesimam das. Quomodo superabis eum, cui nox 
exquaris 2 * Carleton, Div. Right of Fithes. cap. iv, p. 2h. : 
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hity was extraordinary, and not to last always.” Thirdly, 
« The use of paying tithes, as the Church then stood, was 
so incommodious, and cumbersonie, that it could not well 
be practised. And therefore as circumcision was laid aside 
for a time, whilst Israel travelled through the wilderness, 
not because the people of right ought not then also to have 
used it, but because it was so incommodious for that estate 
and time of the Church, that it could not without great 
trouble be practised: even so the use of tithes in the time of 
Christ and his Apostles was laid aside, not because it ought 
not, but because it couldnot, without great encumbrance be 
done. And as circumcision was fesumed, as soon as the 
estate of the Church could bear it; so tithes were re-esta- 
blished, as soon as the condition of the Church could 
suffer it. For tithes cannot well be paid, but where some 
whole state or kingdom receiveth Christianity, and where 
the magistrate doth favour the Chureh, which was not ir 
the time of the Apostles.” To these reasons some other 
learned persons have added a fourth, which is also worth 
noting,’ “that the tithes of fruits were not so early paid to 
Christian priests, because the inhabitants of the country 
were the latest converts; whence also the name pagans 
stuck by the heathens, because the greatest relics of 
them were in country villages. 


Sect. 3.—In what Age they were first generally settled upon the Church. 


As to the last inquiry, when tithes began first to be 
generally settled upon the Church? the common opinion is, 
that it wasin the fourth century, when magistrates began to 
favour the Church and the world was generally converted 
from heathenism. Some think Constantine settled them 
by law upon the Church; so Alsted,? who cites Hermannus 
Gigas for the same opinion. But there is no law of Con- 
stantine’s now extant that makes express mention of any 
such thing. That, which comes the nearest to it, seems to 
be the law about an annual allowance of corn to the clergy 
in all cities, out of the public treasuries, which has been 
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spoken of in the last chapter ; but this was not so much as 
a tenth of the yearly product; for the whole tribute itself, 
seems to have been no more. For in some laws of the 
T heodosian Code,! the emperor's tribute is called Decime, 
tithes; and the publicans, who collected it, are upon 
that account by Tully called Decumani ;? and in Hesychius 
the word, Acxarevev, to tithe, is explained by TeAwviw et 
Arkdrny XomodrrecSar, to pay tribute, or pay their tithes to 
the collectors of the tribute. Unless therefore we can 
suppose; that Constantine settled the whole tribute of the 
empire upon the Church, which it is evident he did not, 
we cannot take that law for.a settlement of tithes upon the 
clergy. Yetit might be a step towards it; for before the 
end of the fourth century, as Mr. Selden® himself not only: 
confesses, but proves out of Cassian, Eugippius, and others, 
tithes were paid to the Church. St. Austin lived in this 
age, and he says, tithes were paid before his time, and 
much better than they were in his own time; for he makes 
a great complaint of the non-payment of them. <“‘ Our fore- 
fathers,” says he,* “abounded in all things, because they 
gave tithes to God, and tribute to Cesar. But now, because. 
our devotion to God is sunk, the taxes of the state are 
raised upon us. We would not give God his part in the 
tithes, and therefore the whole is taken away from us. The 
exchequer devours what we would not give to Christ.” St, 
Chrysostom,? and the author of the Opus Imperfectum® on 
St. Matthew, that goes under his name, testify for the prac- 
tice of other Churches about the same time. And it were 
easy to add a list of many other fathers and councils of 
the next age,’ which speak of tithes as then actually settled. 
upon the Church. But since they, who dispute most against 





' Cod. Th: lib. x. tit. 19. de Metallis leg. 10 et 11. ® Vid. Cicer. Orat. 
3.in Ver. n. 21 et 22. ® Selden Hist. of Tithes. c. v. p. 47, &c. ; 
* Aug. Hom, 48, ex 50. tom. x. p. 201. Majores nostri, ided copiis omnibus 
abundabant, quia Deo decimas dabant, et Cesari censum reddebant. Modo 
autem quia decessit devotio Dei, accessit Indictio fisci, Nolumus partiri cum 
Deo Decimas, modd totum tollitur. Hoc tollit fiscus, quodnon accipit Chris- 


tus. ° Chrys. Hom. 4. in Ephes. p. 1058. 5 Opus buperf. in 
Mat. Hom. 44, Si Populus Decimas non obtulerit, murmurant omnes: At st 
peccantem Populwn yiderint, nemo murmurat contra ewn. 7 Con. Aure- 
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the divine right of them, do not deny this as to fact, it is 
needless to prosecute this matter any further; which they, 
that please, may see historically deduced through many 
centuries by Mr. Selden.! 


Scr, 4.—The Original of First-fruits, and the Manner of Offering them. 


There is one part more of Church-revenues, whose origi- 
nal remains to be inquired into, and that is first-fruits, 
which are frequently mentioned in the primitive writers. 
For not only those called the Apostolical Canons,? and Con- 
stitutions,’ speak of them, as part of the maintenance of 
the clergy; but writers more ancient and more authentic, 
as Origen and Ireneus, mention them also as oblations 
made to God. “Celsus,” says Origen, “would have us 
dedicate first-fruits to demons; but we dedicate them to 
him, who said, < Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind.” To whom we give our first-fruits, to him also we 
send up our prayers, having a great high-priest that is en- 
tered into heaven, &c.” In like manner Ireneus says,° 
“Christ taught his disciples to offer the first-fruits of the 
creatures to God, and that this was the Church’s continual 
oblation with thanksgiving for the emjoyment of all the 
rest.” Which implies, either that they had a particular form of 
thanksgiving,as thereis'in both the Greek and Latin Rituals; 
or else, that these first-fruits were offered with other obla- 
tions at the time of the eucharist. However this be, it is 
evident, that as they were principally designed for agnizing 
the Creator, so they were secondarily intended for the use 
of his servants; and therefore we find the Eustathian here- 
tics censured by the synod of Gangra,® Anno 324, “for 
that they took the first-fruits, which were anciently given to 
the Church, and divided them among the saints of their own 





1 Selden Hist. of Tithes. c. 5. &e. 2 Canon. Apost. c. 4. 
® Constit. lib. ii. c. 25. lib. viii. c. 30. * Orig. cont. Cels. lib. viii. p. 
400. * fren. lib. iv. c. 82. Sed et suis discipulis dans. coxsilium pri- 
mitias Deo offerre ex suis creaturis, &c. Ibid.c.34. Offerre igitur oportet 
Deo primitias ejus creature, &c. ® Con. Gangr. in Prefat. Kaprogopiag 
re rae ekKAnowastKac Tac aviKadey OWopévac TH EKKANGig eavTotc KH TOIG Oty 
auroic, we aytouc, Tac Syaddoete Trove pevor. 
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party,” in opposition to which practice there are two canons 
made by that council,’ forbidding any one to receive, or 
distribute such oblations out of the Church, otherwise than 
by the directions of the bishop, under pain of excommunica~ 
tion. Some other rules are also given by one of the coun- 
cils of Carthage,? inserted into the African Code, concerning 
these first-fruits, that they should be only of grapes and 
corn; which shows that it was also the practice of the 
African Church. Nazianzen? likewise mentions, “ the first 
fruits of the wine-press and the floor, which were to be de- 
dicated to God.” And the author of the Constitutions has 
a form of prayer,* "EmixAnotc ial arapywv, an invocation 
upon the first-fruits, to be used at their dedication. So that 
it seems very clear, that the offering of first-fruits was 
a very ancient and general custom in the Christian Church, 
and that this also contributed something toward the main- 
tenance of the clergy; whose revenues I have now consi- 
dered so far as concerns the several kinds and first original 
of them. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Management and Distribution of the Revenues of the 
Ancient Clergy. 


Sect. 1.—The Revenues of the whole Diocese anciently in the Hands of 

the Bishop. 

THE next thing to be considered is the ancient way of 
managing and distributing these revenues among the clergy, 
and such others, as were dependants upon the Church. 
Which being a little different from the way of later 
ages, since settlements were made upon parochial Churches, 
for the right understanding of it we are in the first place to 
observe, that anciently the revenues of the whole diocese 
were all in the hands of the bishop; who, with the advice 
and consent of his senate of presbyters, distributed them as 
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: Con. Gangr. in Prefat. can. 7 et 8. ? Cod. Can. Afr. c. 37. al. 40, 
Con, African, c. 4, 3 Naz. Ep. 80. * Constit. lib. viii. ¢. 40, 
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the occasions of the Church required. This will appear 
evident to any one, that will consider these two things, which 
will hereafter be proved,’ when we come to speak of paro- 
chial Churches and their original. First, that there were 
anciently no presbyters or other clergy fixed upon particular 
Churches, or congregations in the same. city or diocese ; 
but they were served indifferently by any presbyter from 
the Ecclesia Matrix, the mother or cathedral Church, to 
which all the clergy of the city or diocese belonged, and 
not to any particular congregation. Secondly, that when 
presbyters were fixed to particular Churches or assemblies 
in some cities, yet still those Churches-had no separate 
revenues; but the maintenance of the clergy officiating in 
them was from the common stock of the mother-church, 
‘into which all the oblations of particular Churches were put, 
as Intoa common fund, that from thence there might be 
made a general distribution. That thus it was at Constanti- 
nople till the middle of the fifth century, is evident from 
what we find in Theodorus Lector,! who says, “ that Mar- 
cian, the Gieonomus, or guardian of that Church, under 
Gennadius, Anno 460, was the first that ordered the clergy 
of every particular Church to receive the offerings of their 
own Church, whereas before the great Church received 
them all, 


Sect. 2.—And by his Care distributed among the Clergy. 


Now this being the ancient custom, it gives us a clear 
account how all the revenues of the Church came to be in 
the hands of the bishop, and how it was made one part of 
his office and duty by the canons to concern himself in the 
care and distribution of them. Of which because I have 
already spoken elsewhere,? J shall say no more in this place, 
save only that the bishop himself, to avoid suspicion and 
prevent mismanagement, was obliged to give an account of 
his administration in-a provincial synod;? as also-at his 
election to exhibit a list of his own goods and estate, that 
‘such things as belonged to him* might be distinguished ' 
RR ee ee 

1'Theod. Lect. lib. i. p. 553. 2 Book ii. chap. iv. sect. 6, 

3 Con. Antioch. c. 25, 4Canon. Apost. c. 39. al, 40 
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from those, that belonged to God andthe Church. And for 
the same reason the great council of Chalcedon ordered," 
“ that every bishop should have an Gconomus, or guardian 
of the Church, and he to be chosen by the vote of all the 
clergy, as has been noted in another place. See book iii. 
chap. xi. sect. 4. 


Sror. 3.—Rules about the Division of Church-Revenues. 


As to the distribution itself, in the most primitive ages we 
find no certain rules about it; but as it was in the Apostles’ 
days, so it continued for some time after: what was col- 
lected,. was usually deposited with the bishop, and distri- 
bution was made to every man according as he had need. 
But the following ages brought the matter to some certain 
rules, and then the revenues were divided into certain por- 
tions, monthly or yearly, according as occasion required, 
and these proportioned to the state or needs of every order. 
In the western Church the division was usually into three 
or four parts; whereof one fell to the bishop, a seeond to 
the rest of the clergy, a. third to the poor, and the fourth 
was applied to the maintenance of the fabnc and other 
necessary uses of the Church. The council of Bracara? 
makes but three parts; one for the bishop, another for the 
clergy, and the third for the fabric and lights of the Church. 
But then it was supposed, that the bishop’s hospitality 
should out of such a proportion provide for the necessities 
of the poor. By other rules the poor,? that is, all distressed 
people, the virgins and widows of the Church, together 
with the martyrs and confessors in prison, the sick and 
strangers, have one-fourth in the dividend expressly allotted 
them. For all these had relief, though not a perfect main- 
tenance, from the charity of the Church. At Rome there 
were fifteen hundred such persons besides the clergy pro- 


i 


' Con. Chalced. ¢. 25. * Con. Bracar. i,c, 25. Placuit, ut de rebus 
‘ecclesiasticis fiant tres equa portiones, id est, una Episcopi, alia Clericorum, 
tertia In reparatione vel in luminariis Ecclesie. $Gelas. Ep. 1. al. 9. 
ad Fipise. Lucania. c. 29. Quatuor tam de redditu quam de oblatione Fide- 
lium - - - convenit fieri portiones ; quarum sit una Pontificis, altera Clerico- 
rum, tertia Pauperum, quarta fabricis applicanda. Vid. Simplicii. Ep, 3. ad 
Florent. Gregor, Magn. lib. iii, Ep. 11. 
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vided for in this way in the time of Cornelius ;! and above 
three thousand at Antioch in the time of Chrysostom :* 
by which we may make an estimate of the revenues and 
charities of those populous Churches. 


Sect. 4.—In some Churches the Clergy lived allin Common. 


In some Churches they made no such division, but lived 
all in common, the clergy with the bishop, as it were in 
one mansion, and at one table. But this they did not by 
any general canon, but only upon choice, or particular 
combination and agreement in some particular Churches. 
As Sozomen® notes it to have been the custom at Rino- 
curura in Egypt, and Possidius affirms* the same of -the 
Church of St. Austin. What was the practice of St Austin 
and his clergy we cannot better learn than from St. Austin 
himself, who tells us,® “ that all his clergy laid themselves 
voluntarily under an obligation to have all things in com- 
mon ; and therefore none of them could have any property, 
or any thing to dispose of by will; or if they had, they were 
liable to be turned out, and have their names expunged out 
of the roll of the clergy: which he resolved to do, though 
they appealed to Rome, or to a thousand councils against 
him; by the help of God they should not be clerks, where 
he was bishop.” For his own part, he tells us,® he was so 
punctual to this rule, “ that if any one presented him with 
a robe finer than ordinary, he was used to sell it; that since 
his clergy could not wear the same in kind, they might at 
least partake of the benefit, when it was sold and made 
common.” But as this way of living would not comport 
with the state of all Churches, so there were but few that 





1Cornel. Ep. ad Fab. ap. Euseb. lib. vi. ¢. 48. 2 Chrys. Hom. 67. 
in Matth. 3 Sozom. lib. vi. c. 31. *Possid. Vit. Aug. c. 25. 
6 Aug. Serm. 50. de Diversis, sive de Communi Vita Clericorum, tom. x. p. 
$23, Quia placuit illis socialis hee vita, quisquis cum hypocrisi vixerit, quis- 
‘quis inventus fuerit habens proprium, non illi permitto ut inde faciat testa- 
mentum, sed delebo eum de tabula Clericorum, interpellet contra me mille 
concilia, naviget contra me quo voluerit, sit certé ubi potuerit, adjuvabit me 
Deus, ut ubi ego Episcopus sum, illic Clericus esse non possit. _ S Thid. 
Si quis meliorem dederit, vendo, quod et facere soleo, ut quando non potest 
westis esse communis, pretium vestis sit commune. 
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embraced it; and those that did, were not compelled to it 

by any general law, but only by local statutes of their own’ 

appointment, ha 

Srcr:5.—Alterations made in these Matters by the Endowment of Parochial 
eettE Churches. 

Yet in one of these two ways the clergy were commonly 
provided for out of the reyenues of the great Church, till 
such times as endowments and settlements began to be. 
made upon parochial Charches; which was not done in all 
places at the same time, nor in one and the same way. 
But it seems to have had its rise from particular foun- 
ders’ of Churches, who settled Manse and glebe upon the 
Churches, which they builded, and upon that seore were al- 
lowed a right of patronage, to present their own clerk, and 
invest him with the revenues of the Church, wherewith they 
had endowed it. This practice was begun in the time of 
Justinian, Anno 500, if not before, for there are two of his 
laws, which authorize and confirm it.?- About the same time 
a settlement of other revenues, as oblations, &c. was also 
made in some places upon parochial Churches, as has been 
observed before out of Theodorus Lector’s accounts of 
the Churches of Constantinople. Yet the change is thought 
by some* to be much later in England. For they collect 
out of Bede, that the ancient course of the elergy’s offi- 
eiating only pro tempore in parochial Churches, whilst they 
received maintenance from the cathedral Church, continued 
in England more than an hundred years after the coming 
of Austin into England, that is, till about the year 700. 
For Bede plainly intimates, that at that time the bishop 
and his clergy lived together, and had all thing's common, 


as they had in the primitive Church in the days of the 
Apostles. . 


Secr. 6.—No Alienations to be made of Church Revenues or Goods, but upon 
Extraordinary Occasions. : 

} have but one thing more to observe upon this head, 

which is, that such goods or revenues, as were once given 
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Patronage, c. ii. p. 8. Selden of Tithes, c. ix. p. 255. * Bede, Hist.- 
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to the Church, were always esteemed devoted to God; and 
therefore were only to be employed in his service, ‘and not 
to be diverted to any other use, except some extraordinary 
ease of charity absolutely required it. As if it was to re- 
deem captives, or relieve the poor in time of famine, when 
no other succours could be afforded them; in that case it 
was usual to sell even the sacred vessels and utensils of 
the Church, to make provision for the living temples of 
God, which were to be preferred before the ornaments of 
the material buildings. Thus St. Ambrose melted down 
the communion-plate of the Church of Milan to redeem 
some captives, which otherwise must. have continued in 
slavery ; and, when the Arians objected this to him invidi- - 
ously as a crime, he wrote a most elegant apology and vin- 
dication for himself, where among other things, worthy the 
‘reader’s perusal, he pleads his own cause after this manner;! 
“ Ts it not better that the bishop should melt the plate to 
sustain the poor, when other sustenance cannot be had} 
than that some sacrilegious enemy should carry it off by 
spoil and plunder? Will not our Lord expostulate with us 
upon this account?. Why did you suffer so many helpless 
persons to die with famine, when you had gold to provide 
them sustenance? Why were so many captives carried 
away and sold without redemption? Why were so many 
suffered to be slain by the enemy? It had been better to 
have preserved the vessels of living men, than lifeless 
metals. What answer can be returned to this?) For what 
shall a man say? I was afraid lest the temple of God 
should want its ornaments. But Christ will answer; my 
sacraments do not require gold, nor please me the more for 
being ministered in gold, which are not bought. with gold. 
The ornament of my sacraments is the redemption of cap- 
tives; and those are truly precious ‘vessels, which redeem 
souls from death.” Thus that holy father goes on to jus- 
tify the fact, which the Arians called sacrilege, but he, by a 
truer name, charity and mercy; for the sake of which he 
concludes it was no crime for a man to break, to melt, to 
sell the mystical vessels of the Church, though it were a 





! Ambros, de Offic, lib. ii, ¢. 28. 
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very great offence for any man to convert them to his oval 
private use. After the same example we find St. Austin 
disposed. of the plate of his Church for the redemption of 
captives. Acacius, bishop of Amida, did the same for the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian slaves from the hands 
of the Roman soldiers, as Socrates informs us.2 From 
whence we also learn, that in such cases they did not con- 
sider what religion men were of, but» only whether they 
were indigent and. necessitous men, and such as stood in 
need of their assistance. We have the like instances in 
the practice of Cyril of Jerusalem, mentioned by Theodoret* 
and Sozomen, and in Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, whose 
charity is extolled by Victor Uticensis* upon the same oc- 
casion. For he sold the communion-plate to redeem the 
Roman soldiers, that were taken captives in their wars 
with the Vandals. This was so far from being esteemed 
sacrilege or unjust alienation, that the laws against sacrilege 
excepted this case, though they did no other whatsoever ; 
as.may be seen in the law of Justinian,® which forbids the 
selling or pawning the church-plate, or vestments, or any 
other gifts, except in case of captivity or famine, to redeem 
slaves, or relieve the poor; because in such cases the lives 
or souls of men were to be preferred before any vessels or 
vestments whatsoever. The poverty of the clergy was a 
pitiable case of the same nature; and therefore if the an- 
nual income of the Church would not maintain them, and 
there was no other way to provide them of necessaries ; in 
that case some canons® allowed the bishop to alienate or 
sell certain goods of the Church, to raise a present main- 
tenance. 
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1 Possisl. Vit, Aug. c.24. Vid. Cave. Hist. Liter. ® Socrat. lib. vii. 
ec. 21. ® Theod. lib. ii. c. 27, Sozom. lib. iv. c. 25. * Victor. 
de Persec. Vandal. lib. i. Bibl. Patr. tom. vii. p. 591. ®Cod. Just. 


lib. i. tit. 2. de Sacrosanct. Eccles. leg. 21. Sancimns, nemini licere sacra- 
tissima atque arcana vasa, vel vestes, ceteraque donaria, que ad divinam re- 
ligionem necessaria sunt - - - vel ad venditionem vel ad hypothecam vel ad 
pignus trahere = - - exceptA caus captivitatis et famis in locis quibus hoc 
contigerit. Nam si necessitas fuerit in redemptione captivorum, tunc et ven- 
ditionem prefatarum rerum divinarum, et hypothecam et pignorationes fieri 
concedimus ; quoniam non absurdum est, animas hominum quibuscunque vasis 
vel vestimentis preeferri. ° Con. Carthag. vy. c. 4, Con, Agathen. c. 7. 
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Secr. 7.—And that with the joint Consent of the Bishop and his Clergy, 
with the Approbation of the Metropolitan or some Provincial Bishops. 
But that no fraud might be committed in any such cases, 

the same canons did specially provide, “ that when any 

urgent necessity compelled the bishop to take this extraor- 
dinary course, he should first consult his clergy, and also 
the metropolitan, and others his comprovincial bishops, that 

they might judge of the necessity, and whether it were a 

reasonable ground for such a proceeding.” The fourth 

council of Carthage’ disannuls all such acts of the bishop, 
whereby he either gives away, or sells, or commutes any 
goods of the Church, without the consent and subscription 
of his clergy. And the fifth council of Carthage* requires 
him to intimate the case and necessity of his Church first 
to the primate of the province, that he with a certain num- 
ber of bishops may judge, whether it be fitting to be done. 
The council of Agde says,® “ he should first consult two 
or three of his neighbouring bishops, and take their appro- 
bation.” Thus stood the laws of the Church, so long as the 
bishop and his clergy had a common right in the dividend 
of ecclesiastical revenues; nothmg could be alienated with- 
out the consent of both parties, and the cognizance and 
ratification of the metropolitan or provincial synod. So 
that the utmost precaution was taken in this affair, lest, un- 
der the pretence of necessity or charity, any spoil or devas- 
tation should be made of the goods and revenues of the 


Church, 


s 





1€on, Carth.iv. c. 82, Irrita erit donatio Episcorum, vel venditio vel coms 
mutatio rei ecclesiastice, absque conniventia et subscriptione Clericorum. 
2Con. Carth. vy. c. 4. Si aliqua necessitas cogit, hanc insinuandam esse Pri- 
mati provincie ipsius, ut cum statuto numero Episcoporum, utrum faciendum 
sit, arbitretur. 8Con. Agathen. c.7. Apud duos vel tres comprovin- 
ciales vel vicines Episcopos, causi, qué necesse sit vendi, primitis com ‘ 
probetur. 
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BOOK VI. 
‘AN ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL LAWS AND RULES, 


RELATING TO THE EMPLOYMENT, LIFE, AND 
CONVERSATION OF THE PRIMITIVE CLERGY. - 





CHAP. I. 


Of the Excellency of these Rules in general, and the Exem- 
plariness of the Clergy in Conforming to them. 


Scr. 1.—The Excellency of the Christian Rules attested and envied 

‘ by the Heathens. 

I wAvE in the two foregoing books given an account of 
the great care of the primitive Church in providing and 
training up fit persons for the ministry, and of the great en- 
couragements that were given them by the state, as well to 
honour and distinguish their calling, as to excite and pro- 
voke them to be sedulous in the discharge of their several 
offices and functions, There is one. thing more remains, 
which is, to give an account also of the Church’s care in 
making necessary laws and canons, obliging every member 
of the ecclesiastic body to live conformably to his profes- 
sion, and exercise himself in the duties of his station and 
calling. These rules were many of them so excellent in 
their own nature, and so strictly and carefully observed by 
those, who hada concern in them, that some of the chief 
adversaries of the Christian religion could not but take 
notice of them, and with a sort of envy and emulation bear 
testimony to them. Among the works of Julian there is a 
famous epistle of his to Arsacius, high-priest of Galatia, 
which is recorded also by Sozomen,! wherein he takes 





? Sozom. lib. v. ¢. 16, 
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occasion to tell him, “ that it was vezy visible, that the 
causes of the great increase of Christianity were chiefly 
their professed hospitality towards strangers, and their great 
care in burying the dead, joined with a pretended sanctity 
and holiness of life.”. Therefore he bids him, as high-priest 
ef Galatia, to take care, “ that all the priests of that region, 
that were under him, should be made to answer the same 
character;—and that he should either by his threatenings 
or persuasions bring them to be diligent and sober men, or 
else-remove them from the office of priesthood;—that he 
should admonish the priests, neither to appear at the 
theatre, nor frequent the tavern, nor follow any calling or 
employment, that was dishonourable and scandalous; and 
such as were observant of his directions he should honour 
and promote them, but discard and expel the refractory and 
contumacious.” This is plainly to say, and it is so much 
the more remarkable for its coming from the mouth of an 
adversary, that. the Christian clergy of those times were 
men that lived by excellent rules, diligent in their employ- 
ment, grave and sober in their deportment, charitable to 
the indigent, and cautious and reserved in their whole con- 
versation and behaviour toward all men. Which as it 
tended mightily to propagate and advance Christianity in 
the world ; so it was what Julian upon that account could 
not but lock upon with an envious eye, and desire that his 
idol-priests might gain the same character; thereby to 
eclipse the envied reputation of the other, and reflect honour 
and lustre upon his beloved heathen religion. We have 
the like testimonies in Ammianus Marcellimus’ and others, 
‘concerning the frugality, temperance, modesty, and humi- 
lity of Christian bishops in their own times ; which coming 
from the pens of professed heathens, and such as did neither, 
spare the emperors themselves, nor the bishops of Rome, 
who lived in greater state and affluence, may well be thought 
authentic relations, and just accounts of those holy men, 
whose commendations and characters, so ample, nothing but 
truth could have extorted from the adversaries of their reli- 
gion. ! 
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Sect. 2.—The Character of the Clergy from Christian Writers. 


This being so, we may the more easily give credit to 
those noble panegyrics and encomiums, which some ancient 
Christian writers make upon the clergy, and their virtues, 
and discipline in general. Origen says,’ “ it was the busi- 
ness of their life to traverse every corner.of the world, and 
make converts and proselytes to godliness both in cities 
and villages. And they were ‘so far from making a gain 
hereof, that many of them took nothing for their service; 
and those, that did, took only what was necessary for their 
present subsistence, though there ‘wanted not persons 
enough, who in their liberality were ready to have commu- 
nicated much more to them.” St. Austin? gives the like 
good character of the bishops and presbyters of his own 
time, making them the chief ornament of the Catholic 
Church, and extolling their virtues above those of a monas- 
tic life, because their province was more difficult, having to 
converse with all sorts of men, and being forced to bear 
with their distempers in order to cure them. He, that 
‘would see more of this general character, must consult the 
ancient Apologists, where he will find it interwoven with 
the character of Christians in general; whose innocence, 
and patience, and charity, and universal goodness, was 
owing partly to the institutions, and partly to the provoking 
examples of their guides and leaders; who lived as they 
spake, and first trod the path themselves, which they re- 
quired others to walk in. Which was the thing, that set 
the Christian teachers so much above the philosophers of 
the Gentiles. For the philosophers mdeed discoursed and 

_ wrote very finely about virtue in the theory, but they undid 
all they said in their own practice. “ Their discourses,” as 
Minucius observes, “ were only eloquent harangues against 

their own vices; whereas the Christian philosophers ex- 

_ pressed their profession not in their words or habit, but in 
the real virtues of the soul; they did not talk great, but live 

_well; and so attained to that glory, which the philosophers 
pretended always to be offering at, but could never happily 
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* Origen. Cont. Cels. lib. iii. p. 116. 2 Aug. de Moribus Eccles. 
Cathol. c..82..tom.i. p.330,. 8 Minuc. Octav. p, 110. 
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arrive to.” Lactantius! triumphs over thé gentile philoso- 
phers upon the same topic; and so Gregory Nazianzen,* 
Tertullian,> Cyprian,* and many others; whose arguments 
had been easily retorted, had not the Christian teachers 
been generally men of a better character, and free from 
those imputations, which they cast upon the adyerse party. 


Secr. 3.—Particular Exceptions no Derogation to their general good 
; Character. 

Some few instances indeed, it cannot be denied, are to be 
found of persons, who in these best ages were scandals 
and reproaches to their profession. The complaints, that 
are made by goed men, will not suffer us to believe other- 
wise. Cyprian’ and Eusebius® lament the vices of some 
among the clergy, as well as laity, and reckon them among 
the causes, that moved the divine providence to send those 
two great fiery trials upon the Church, the Decian and the 
Diccletian persecutions; thereby to purge the tares from 
the wheat, and correct those enormities and abuses, which 
the ordinary remedy of ecclesiastical discipline, through the 
iniquity of the times, was not able to redress. The like 
complaints are made by Chrysostom,” Gregory Nazianzen§ 
and St. Jerom,® of some ecclesiastics in their own times, 
whose practices were corrupt, and dishonourable to their 
profession. And indeed it were a wonder, if all ages should 
not afford some such instances of unsound members in so 
great a body of men, since there was a Judas even among 

_the Apostles. But then it is to be considered, that a few 
such exceptions did not derogate from the good character, 
which the primitive clergy did. generally deserve; and the 
faults of those very men were the occasion of many good 
laws and rules of discipline, which the provincial synods of 
those times enacted; out of which I have chiefly collected 
the following account, which concerns the lives and labours 
of the ancient clergy. 





1 Lact. lib,iv. c.23. Lib. ili, c. 15, 2 Naz. Invect. i. in Julian. 
8 'Tertul. Apol. ¢.46, * Cypr. de Bono Patient. p. 210 5 Cypr. 
de Lapsis, p. 124. 6 Buseb. lib. viii. c. 1. 7 Chrys. Hom. 30. 
in Act. _ 8 Naz. Carm. Cygn. de Episcopis, tom. ii. 9 Hieron. 
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Srcr. 4.—An Accoynt of some ancient Writers which treat of the Duties 
of the Clergy. 

To these the reader may join those excellent tracts of the 
Ancients, which purposely handle this subject; such as St. 
Chrysostom’s Six Books De Sacerdotio; St. Jerom’s Second. 
Epistle to Nepotian, which is called, De Vité Clericorum ; 
and Gregory Nazianzen’s Apology for flymg from the 
priesthood; in all which the duties of the clergy are excel- 
lently described. Or if any one desires rather to see them 
exemplified in some living instances and great patterns of 
perfection, which commonly make deeper impressions than 
bare rules, he must consult those excellent characters of 
the most eminent primitive bishops, which are drawn to the 
life by the best pens of the age; such as the Life of Igna- 
tius by Chrysostom; the Life of St. Basil and Athanasius 
by Gregory Nazienzen; the Life of St. Austin by Possidius; 
the Life of Gregory Thaumainrens and Meletius by Gregory 
Nyssen; in all which the true character and idea of a 
Christian bishop is set forth and described with this advan- 
tage,—that a man does not barely read of rules, but see 
them as it were exemplified in practice. The chief of these 
discourses in both kinds are already translated into our own 
language by other pens,! and they are too prolix to be in- 
serted into a discourse of this nature, which proceeds in a 
different method from them. I shall therefore only extract 
such observations from them, as fall in with the public and 
general laws of the Church, of which I give an account in 
the following chapters, and leave the rest to the curious 
diligence of the inquisitive reader. 





' See Bishop Burnet’s Pastoral Care, c.4; and Seller's Remarks on the 
Lives of the Primitive Fathers. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Laws relating to the Life and Conversation of the. 
Primitive Clergy. 


Secr. 1.—Exemplary Purity required in the Clergy above other Men. 
Reasons for it. : 

‘Tue laws of the Church, which concerned the clergy, I 
shall, for distinction’s sake, consider under three heads; speak- 
ing, first, Of such laws as concerned their life and conver- 
sation. Secondly, Of such as more particularly related to 
the exercise of the several offices and duties of their func- 
tion, Thirdly, Of such as were a sort of out-guards or 
fences to both the former. The laws, which related to their 
life and conversation, were such as tended to create in them 
a sublimity of virtue above other men; forasmuch as they 
were to be examples and patterns to them, which, if good, 
would be both a light and a spur to others, but if bad, the | 
very pests and banes of the Church. It is Gregory Nazian- 
zen’s reflection! upon the different sorts of guides, which he 
had observed then in the Church. “ Some,” he complains, 
“did, with unwashed:hands and profane minds, press to 
handle the holy mysteries, and affect to be at the altar, be- 
fore they were fit to be initiated to any sacred service: 
they looked upon the holy order and function, not as de- 
signed for an example of virtue, but only as a way of subsist- 
ing themselves; not asa trust, of which they were to give an 
account, but a state of absolute authority and exemption. 
And these men’s examples corrupted the people’s morals, 
faster than any cloth can imbibe a colour, or a plague infect 
the air; since men were more disposed to receive the tinc- 
ture of vice than virtue from the example of their rulers.” 
In opposition to such he lays down this as the first thing to 
be aimed at by all spiritual physicians, “that they should 
draw the picture of all manner of virtues in their own lives, 
and set themselves as examples to the people ; that it might 





1Naz. Orat. 1. Apologet. de Fuga. tom. i. p. 5. 
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not be proverbially said of them,—that they set about curing 
others, while they themselves were full of sores and ulcers.” 
Nor were they to draw this image of virtue slightly and to a 
faint degree, but accurately and to the highest perfection ; 
sinee nothing less, than such degrees and measures of virtue, 
was expected by God from the rulers and governors of his 
people: and then there would be hopes, that such heights 
and emimencies would draw the multitude at least to a me- 
diocrity in virtue, and allure them to embrace that voluntarily 
by gentle persuasions, which they would not be brought to, 
so effectually and lastingly, by force and compulsion. He 
urges further! the necessity of such a purity from the con- 
sideration of the sacredness and majesty of the function it- 
self. “A minister’s office sets him in the same rank and 
order with angels themselves; he celebrates God with 
archangels ; transmits the Church’s sacrifices to the altar 
in heaven, and performs the priest’s office with Christ him- 
self; he reforms the work of God’s hands, and presents the 
image ‘to his maker; his workmanship is for the world 
above; and therefore he should be exalted to a divine and 
heavenly nature, whose business is to be asa Ged himself, 
and make others gods also.” ~ St. Chrysostom makes use 
of the same argument,’ “ that the priesthood, though it be 
exercised upon earth, is occupied wholly about heavenly 
things; that it is the ministry of angels put by the Holy 
Ghost into the hands of mortal men; and therefore a priest 
ought to be pure and holy, as being placed in heaven itself, 
in the midst of those heayenly powers.” He presses like- 
wise the danger and prevalency of a bad example’ “Sub- 
jects commonly form their manners by the pattern of their 
princes, How then shoulda proud man be able to assuage 
the swelling tumours of others ? or an angry ruler hope to 
make his people in love with moderation and meekness 2 
Bishops are exposed, like combatants in the theatre, to the 
yiew and observation of all men; and their faults, though 
never so small, cannot be hid; and therefore, as their vir- 
tuous actions profit many > by provoking them to the. like 
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zeal, so their vices will render others unfit to attempt or 
prosecute any thing that is noble and good. For which 
reason their souls ought to shine all over with the purest 
brightness, that they may both enlighten and extimulate the 
souls of others, who have their eyes upon them. A priest 
should arm himself all over with purity of life, as with ada- 
mantine armour; for if he leave any part naked and un- 
guarded, he is surrounded both with open enemies and pre~ 
tended friends, who will be ready to wound and supplant 
him. So long as his life is all of a piece, he needs not fear 
their assaults; but if he be overseen in a fault, though but 
a small one, it will be laid hold of and improved to the pre- 
judice ofall his former virtues. For all men are most severe 
judges in his case, and treat him not with any allowance for 
being encompassed with flesh, or as having an human nature ; 
but expect he should be an angel, and free from all infirmi- 
ties.” ‘“Hecannot, indeed,” as the same father argues in 
another place,! “with any tolerable decency and freedom 
discharge his office in punishing and reproving others, un- 
less he himself be blameless and without rebuke. “The 
priest’s office is a more difficult province? than that of leading: 
an army, or governing a kingdom, and requires an angelical 
virtue. His soul ought to be purer than the rays of the sun, 
that the Holy Spirit may never leave him desolate ; but that 
he may be always able to say, ‘ I live, yet not I, but Christ 
that liveth in me.” He there goes on to draw the com- 
parison * at large between the clerical and the monastic life, 
and shows how much more difficult it is to take care of a 
multitude of men immersed in secular ‘business, than of a 
single’ person, that fives retired and free from temptation. 
And upon the whole matter he eoncludes,* “ that as God 
requires greater purity in those that serve at his altar, so he 
will exact a more ample account of them, and more severely 
punish their offences.” By these and many other such like 
arguments did those holy fathers try to raise both in 
themselves and others a just sense of that universal purity, 
which becomes the sacred function. 








1 Chrys. de Sacerd, lib. v. ¢.3. 2 Chrys. Ibid, lib. vi. ¢. 2. 
2 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 3. *Tbid. lib. vi, c. 10 et 11. 
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Secr. 2.—Church-Censures more severe against them than any others. 


And to the strength of these arguments the Church added 
the authority of her sanctions; inflicting severer penalties 
upon offending clergymen than any others. For whereas all 
other offenders were allowed, by the benefit of public 
penance, to regain the privileges of their order, this favour 
was commonly denied by the Church to such of her sons 
among the clergy, as were notorious for any scandalous 
crimes, whereby they became a reproach to their profession. 
For such delinquents were usually deposed from their 
office, and sometimes excommunicated also, and obliged 
to do penance among the laymen; but with this difference, 
that though repentance would restore them to the peace of 
the Church, yet it would not qualify them to act in their 
office and station again; but they must be content thence- 
forth to communicate only as laymen. Some canons indeed 
did not oblige them to do public penance in the Church, 
because they thought it punishment enough to degrade 
them; others required them to submit to that part of dis- 
cipline also. But still the result and consequence of both 
was the same, that such persons for ever after were only 
to be treated in the quality of laymen. Those called the 
Apostolical Canons are sometimes for the former way ; for 
one of them says,' “if a bishop, presbyter, or deacon is 
taken in fornication, perjury, or theft, he shall be deposed, 
but not excommunicated; for the Scripture saith, “ thou 
shalt not punish twice for the same crime.” I do not now 
stand to inquire, whether there be any such Scripture as 
these canons refer to, but only observe what was the practice 
of the Greek Church when these canons were made, which 
is also taken notice of in St. Basil’s Canons,2 and those of 
Peter of Alexandria? and some others, which show it to 
have been the customary practice of their Churches. Yet 
for simony* and some other crimes,® the same Apostolical 
Canons order both deposition and excommunication. And 
in the African Church both punishments were inflicted 








1 Canon. Apost. c. 25, ? Basil. Ep. Canon. c. 3, 82, 51. 
*Pet. Alex. Ep. Canon. ¢. 10. ap. Bevereg. Pandect. tom, ii. *Canon. 
Apost. c, 29. ' Ibid. c. 30 et 51. 
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also for one and the same crime, in the time of Cyprian, as 
appears from his Epistle to Cornelius,’ where speaking of 
Novatus, who was guilty of murder in causing his own wife 
by a blow to miscarry, he says, “ for this crime he was not 
only to be degraded, or expelled the presbytery, but to be 
deprived of the communion of the Church also.” From 
whence we may collect the severity of the ancient canons 
against such crimes of the clergy in general, as were com- 
mitted to the flagrant scandal of the Church. 

Secr. 3.—What Crimes punished with Degradation: viz. Theft, Murder, 

_ Perjury, &c. 

Hence also we may observe in particular, what sort of 
crimes were thought worthy to be punished with degrada- 
tion, namely, such as theft, murder, perjury, fraud, sacrileve, 
fornication, and adultery, and such like gross and scanda!ous 
offences. For in this case they distinguished between 
Peccatum and Crimen, little faults and erimes of a more 
hetnous nature. For St. Austin observes? “ it was not all 
manner of failings that hindered men’s ordination at first ; 
for if the Apostle had required, as a qualification in per- 
sons to be ordained, that they should be without sin, all 
men must have been rejected, and none ordained, since no 
man lives without sin ; but he only requires, that they should 
be blameless in respect to criminal and scandalous offences.” 
And this was the rule the Church observed in canvassing 
the lives of her clergy after ordination, when they were 
actually engaged in her service. It was not every lesser 
failing or infirmity that was punished with degradation ; but 
only crimes of a deeper dye, such as theft, murder, fraud, 
perjury, sacrilege, fornication, and adultery. Concerning 
the last of which there are these two things further obser- 
vable in some of the ancient canons. Ist, That, if any cler- 
gyman’s wife was convicted.of adultery, ke himself was 





1 Cypr. Ep. 49, a]. 52. p.97. Propter hoc se non de presbyterio tantum, sed 
et. communicatione prohiberi pro certo tenebat, &c. ? Aug. Tract. 41. 
in Joh, tom. ix. p.126, Apostolus Paulus, quandé elegit ordinandos vel Prese 
pyteros vel Diaconos, et quicunque ordinandus est ad preposituram Ecclesia, _ 
non ait, ‘‘Si quis sine peccato est ;”’ hoc enim si diceret, omnis homo repro- 
baretur, nullus ordinaretur; sed ait, ‘‘Si quis sine crimine est,’ sicut est 
homicidium, adulterium, aliqua immunditia fornicationis, furtun, fraus, sacris 
Jegium, et cetera hujusmodi. 
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obliged to show his resentment and detestation of the fact 
by putting her away, under pain of deposition, if he conti- 
nued to live with her. For so the council of Neo-Cesarea? 
words it; “ A man, whose wife is evidently convicted of 
adultery while he is a layman, shall not be ordained; but if 
she commit adultery after his ordination, he ought to put 
her away; and, if he cohabit with her, he may not retain 
her and his ministry together.” The council of Eliberis? 
is still more severe in this case, denying communion to such 
persons even at their last hour, who retained wives guilty 
of adultery ;—“ because,” says the canon, “they, who ought 
_ to be examples of good conversation to others, do by this 
means teach others the way to sin.” 2dly, The other thing 
to be observed is, that if a bishop neglected to inflict the 
censures of the Church upon any of his clergy, who were 
guilty of fornication, he made himself liable to be deposed. 
As Socrates? observes the Arians themselves deposed Ma~ 
cedonius, bishop of Constantinople, for this reason among 
others, that he had admitted a deacon to communion, who 
had been taken in fornication. 


Sect, 4.—Also Lapsing in Time of Persecution, 


h Another crime, which brought many clerks under this 
kind of ecclesiastical censure, was that of lapsing in time 
of persecution. In which case repentance was allowed to 
restore them to the peace of the Church as laymen, if they 
pleased, but not to officiate or communicate as ecclesiastics 
any longer. Thus Trophimus was treated in the time of 
Cornelius and Cyprian ;*he was admitted to communicate 
as a layman, but not to retain his office of priesthood. And 
this Cyprian says, was then the rule at Rome and over all 
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the world, if bishops or any other lapsed in time of perse- 
cution, to admit them to do penance in the Church, but 
withal to remove them from the function of the clergy and. 
honour of the priesthood. As the African synod, in whose 
name he writes to the Spanish Churches, determined in the 
case of Basilides and Martial, two Spanish bishops, who, 
when they had lapsed, thought to qualify themselves by 
repentance to retain their bishoprics ; but this, he tells them, 
was contrary to the rule and practice of the Universal Church. 
fle repeats this in several other Epistles,! where he has 
occasion to speak of persons in the same unhappy circum- 
stances with them. We find the same order in the Canons 
of Peter,? bishop of Alexandria, and the first council of Arles,? 
where not only such as fell by sacrificing, or open denial 
of their faith, but also all traditors are included in the num- 
ber of lapsers, that is, all such as either gave up their 
Bibles, or the holy vesse!s of the Church, or the names of 
their brethren to the persecutors; and all such, who were of 
the clergy, are for ever excluded from the exercise and 
benefit of their order and function. Such was the disci- 
pline of the ancient Church in reference to those guides, 
who set their people an ill example by their apostacy in 
time of persecution; it was not thought fit to trust them to 
be guides and leaders for the future. Though I do not 
deny, but that some exceptions may be found to this ge- 
neral rule, either when the discipline of the Church was not 
so strict, or when it was otherwise found more for the bene- 
fit of the Church to restore lapsers to their honours, than to 
degrade and remove them wholly from them. For I have 
noted before, that both lapsers, and heretics, and schismatics, 
were. sometimes more favourably treated, when the Church 
thought she might find her account in showing favour to 
them. 
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1Cypr. Ep. 55. al. 59. ad Cornel. p. 133. It. Ep. 64. al. 65. ad Epictet. E 
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8 Con. Arelat. i. c. 13. De his qui Scripturas, Sanctas tradidisse dicuntur, 
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‘eorum ex actis publicis fuerit detectus, non yerbis nudis, ab ordine cleri 
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Secr. 5.—And Drinking and Gaming. 


But to proceed with the laws of the Church relating to 
other misdemeanors. As the life of a clergyman was a 
continual attendance upon the altar, and constantly to be 
employed in the exercise of divine and heavenly things ; _so 
upon that account the utmost sobriety was required of him, 
together with a striet care to spend his time aright, and lay 
it out usefully; so as might best answer the ends of his 
calling, and those spiritual employments he was daily to be 
engaged in. And for this reason drinking and gaming, 
those two great consumers of time, and enemies of all noble 
undertakings and generous services, were strictly prohibited 
the clergy under the same penalty of deprivation. For so 
the Apostolical Canons word it,’ “ A bishop, presbyter, or 
deacon, that spends time in drinking or playing at dice, shall 
either reform, or be deposed.” Where we may observe this 
difference between this and the former laws, that it does 
hot make every single act of these crimes zpso facto de- 
privation, but only continuance therein without reforming. 
And by Justinian’s law? the penalty for playing at tables is 
changed from deprivation to a triennial suspension, and in- 
trusion into a monastery for the performance of repentance. 
Some perhaps will wonder at the severity of these laws in 
prohibiting the exercise of tables under such a penalty ; but 
their wonder will cease, when they are told, that it was 
equally prohibited to the laity under pain of excommunica- 
tion. For the council of Eliberis orders,? “ that a Christian 
playing at dice or tables shall not be admitted to the holy 
communion, but after a year’s penance and abstinence, and 
his total amendment.” And there was good reason for the 
Church to make such a law in those times, because this 
kind of gaming was prohibited both by the old and new 
eivil law* among the Romans, and many other nations, of 
which the reader may finda particular account in our learned 
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bishop Taylor,! together with the reasons of the prohibi- 
tion, viz—the evils that commonly attended this sort of 
play, blasphemies, and swearing, and passion, and lying, 
and cursing, and covetousness, and fraud, and quarrels, and 
mtemperance of all sorts, the consumption of time, and 
ruin of many families; which excesses had made it infamous 
and scandalous among all nations. So that, what was so 
universally prohibited at that time by the laws of all nations, 
the Church could not but in decency prohibit by her own 
laws to the laity, and more especially to the clergy, to pre~ 
vent scandal, and obviate those objections, which might 
otherwise have justly been raised against her. Not that 
the thing was simply unlawful in itself, when used only as 
an innccent recreation; but the many evil appendages, that 
commonly attended the use of it, had made it scandalous, 
and consequently expedient; and the spending of time 
upon it did much alter the nature of it, and make it so much 
the more unlawful. 


Secr. 6.—And negotiating upon Usury. The Nature of this Crime 
inquired into. 

Another crime, for which a clergyman was hable to be de- 
posed, was the taking of usury, which, by the ancient 
canons, is frequently condemned as a species of covetous~ 
ness and cruelty, and upon that score so strictly prohibited 
to the clergy, who were rather to study to excel in the prac- 
tice of the contrary virtues, charity, mercifulness, and con- 
tempt of the world and all filthy lucre. The laws eon- 
demning this vice are too many to be here transcribed :- it 
will be sufficient to repeat the canon of the council of Nice, 
which contains the sum, and speaks the sense of all the rest. 
Now the words of that canon are these ;°—“< Forasmuch as 
many clerks, following covetousness and filthy lucre, and for- 
getting the Holy Scriptures, which speak of the righteous 
man,‘as one that hath not given his money upon usury,” 
have let forth their money upon usury, and taken the usual 
_ monthly increase; it seemed good to this great and holy 

synod, that if any one, after this decree, shall be found to 





1 Taylor Duct. Dubitant. lib. iv. c. 1. p. 776. 2 Con, Nic. c, 17. 
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take usury, or demand the principal with half the increase 
of the whole, or shall invent any other such methods for 
filthy lucre’s sake, he shall be degraded from his order, and 
have his name struck out of the roll of the Church.” The 
reader will find the same practice censured by those called 
the Apostolical Canons,! the council of Eliberis,? the: firsé 
and second of Arles,? the first and third of Carthage,* the 
council of Laodicea,® and Trullo,® not to mention private 
writers, Cyprian,” Sidonius Apollinarius,® St. Jerom,® and 
many others. Nor need this seem strange to any one, that 
usury should be so generally condemned in the clergy ; 
since it is apparent, that the practice of it was no less disal- 
lowed in the laity; for the first council of Carthage! con- 
demns it in them both, but only makes it a more aggravating 
crime in the clergy. The couneil of Eliberis also," that or- 
ders clergymen to be degraded for it, makes it an high mis- 
demeanor in laymen; which, if they persisted in the practice 
of it after admonition, was to be punished with excommuni- 
cation. We are here, therefore, in the next place to inquire 
into the nature of this practice, and the grounds and reasons, 
upon which it was so generally condemned both in clergy- 
men and laymen. As to the nature of the thing, we are to 
observe, that, among the ancient Romans, there were several 
sorts or degrees of usury. 1st, The most common was that, 
which they called Ceniesime; the council of Nice® calls it 
‘“Exarosai; and the council of Trullo™ uses the same word, 
which signifies the hundredth part of the principal paid 
every month, and answers to twelve in the hundred by the 
year. For the Romans received usury by the month, that 
is, at the kalends or first day of every month. Whence St. 
Basil‘ calls the months the- parents of usury. And St. 
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Ambrose say s, the Greeks gave usury the name of Toxoc, 
upon this account, because “the kalends bring forth one 
in the hundred, and every month begets new usury. And 
hence, as the Poet acquaints us,” it became a proverb 
among the Romans to say, “ A man trembles like a debtor, 
when the kalends are coming;” because that was the 
time of paying interest. Now this sort of usury is gene- 
rally proscribed by the laws of the Church, because it was 
esteemed great oppression. Though the civil law allowed 
the practice of it; for Constantine, Anno, 325, the same 
year that the council of Nice was held, published a law, 
statng the rules and measures of usury,? wherein the cre- 
ditor is allowed to take this centesimal usury, or one in the 
hundred every month, and no more. For it seems the old 
Roman laws granted a greater liberty before this regulation 
of Constantine. Afterward a new regulation was made, and 
it was only allowed in some certain cases, as where the credi- 
tor seemed to rnn some hazard, as appears from the laws of 
Justinian, * where he settles the business of interest and usury 
in his Code. For in trajectitious contracts, as the law terms 
them, that is, whena creditor lent money,—suppose at Rome, 
to receive interest for it only upon condition of the debtor’s 
safe arrival with it at Constantinople ;—-because in that case 
the creditor ran a great hazard, he was allowed to receive a 
centesimal interest upon that account. Secondly, Another 
sort of usury was that which the canons call ‘Hyodia, or 
Sescuplum, the whole and half as much more. St. Jerom® 
takes notice of this kind of usury, and condemns it. “ For 
men,” he says, “ were used to exact usury, for the loan of 





1 Ambr. de Tobia c. 12. Tdéxsc Greci appellaverunt usuras, ed quéd do~ 
lores partis anime debitoris excitare videantur. Veniunt Kalende, parit 
sors centesimam. Veniunt menses singuli, generantur usure. ® Horat. 
lib. i. sat. 3. Odisti et fugis, ut Drusonem debitor eris - ~ quum tristes mi- 
- sero venere Kalende. 3Cod. Th. lib. ii. tit. 33. de Usuris. leg. 1, 
Pro pecunia ultra singulas centesimas creditor vetatur accipere. * Cod. 
Just. lib. iv. tit. 32. de Usuris leg. 26, In trajectitiis autem contractibus, vel 
specierum foenori dationibus, usque ad centesimam tantummod6 licere stipulari, 
nec eam excedere, licét veteribus legibus hoc erat concessum. 5 Hieron. 
Com. in Ezek. xviii. p. 537. Solent in agris frumenti et milii, vini et olei, 
ceterarumque specierum usure exigi, - - - Verbi gratia, yt hyemis tempore 
demus decem modios, et in messe recipiamus guindecim, hoc est, amplins 
partem mediam. 
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corn, wine, oil, millet, and other fruits of the ground, 
lending ten bushels in winter, on condition to receive fifteen 
in harvest, that is, the whole and half as much more, 
Which sort of usury, being a very grievous extortion and 
great oppression, is condemned not only in the clergy by 
the councils of Nice! and Laodicea,? under the name of 
“Hywodiat; but also in laymen by the law of Justinian,? 
which allows nothing above centesimal interest to be taken 
by any person in any case whatsoever. Though Justinian 
intimates, that formerly. the laws allowed it. And ‘it. is 
evident from the law of Constantine, still extant in the 
Theodosian Code,* which determined, “ that if any creditor 
lent to the indigent any fruits of the earth, whether wet or 
dry, he might demand again the principal, and half as much 
more by way of usury;” as if he lent two bushels, he might 
require three. Thirdly, Another sort of usury is called by 
the civil law, Bessis Centesime, which is two-thirds of cen- 
tesimal interest, and the same as cight in the hundred. And 
this the law® allowed masters of workhouses and other 
tradesmen to take in their negotiations with others. Fourthly, 
All other persons were only allowed to receive half the 
centesimal interest by the same law of Justinian,® which is 
the same as six in the hundred. Fifthly, Persons of quality 
were bound to take no more but a third part of the Cen- 
tesima,' which is only four in the hundred. Sixthly, In- 
terest upon interest was absolutely forbidden by the Roman 
laws§ to all persons in any case whatsoever, as js evident 








1 Con. Nic. c, 17. 2 Con. Laed. c. 6. § Cod. Just. ubi supra. 
It. Novel. 32, 33, 34, * Cod. Th. lib. ii. tit. 33. leg. 1. Quicunque 
fruges, aridas vel humidas, indigentibus mutuas dederint, usure nomine 
tertiam partem superfluam consequantur: id est, ut si summa crediti in 
duobus modiis fuerit, tertium modium amplius consequantur. 5 Cod. Just. 
lib, iv. tit. 32. de Usuris. leg. 26. Illos, qui ergasteriis praesunt, vel aliquam 
licitam negotiationem gerunt, usque ad bessem ecentesime, usurarum nomine, 
in quocunque contractu suam stipulationem moderari. ° Cod. Just. 
ibid. Ceteros omnes homines Dimidiam tantummodo centesime usurarum no- 
mine posse stipulari.—"Egecrog roxoc. .6 tae rd ipexroy xepartdie—A sixth 


part of the whole. Suidas voce "Edexroc, 7 Thid, Jubemus illustribus 
‘quidem personis, sive eas precedentibus, minime licere ultra tertiam partem 
centesime in qrocunque contractu stipulari. ® Cod. Just. lib. iv. tit. 32. 


leg, 26. Ut nullo modo usure usurarum a debitoribus exigantur, veteribus 
quidem legibus constitutum fuerat, &c. 
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from an edict of Justinian’sy which both mentions and con- 
firms the ancient prohibition of it by the laws of the em- 
perors, that were before him. So that, several of these kinds 
of usury being prohibited to the laity in general by the 
laws of the state, it was no wonder that they should be 
more severely forbidden to. the clergy by the laws of the 
Church. Then for the other sorts of usury, which the state 
allowed, the Church had two reasons for discouraging the 
practice of them in the clergy. First, because usury was 
most commonly exacted of the poor, which the Church 
reckoned an oppression of them, who were rather to be 
relieved by the charity of lending without usury, as the 
Gospel requires. Secondly, the clergy could not take usury 
of the rich and trading part of the world, but that must 
needs engage them in secular business and worldly concerns, 
more than the wisdom of the Church in those times thought 
fit to allow. And this I take to be the true state of the 
case, and the sum of the reasons for prohibiting the clergy 
the practice of usury in the primitive Church. Usury was 
generally a great oppression to the poor, as the ancient 
writers,’ who speak against it, commonly complain. Or 
else it was thought to argue, and proceed from, a covetous 
and worldly mind; which made men forsake their proper 
employment, and betake themselves to other business, 
which was beside their calling, and could not then be fol- 
lowed without some reproach and dishonour to it. There-. 
fore Cyprian? speaking of some bishops, who were the re- 
proach of his age, in enumerating their miscarriages, joins 
all these things. together; “ that they, who ought to have 
been examples and encouragers to the rest, had cast off the 
care of divine service, to manage secular affairs ; and leaving — 
their sees, and deserting their people, they rambled into 
other provinces to catch at business that would bring them 
%, 


1 Vide Chrysost. Hom. 56. in Mat. Basil. Hom. in Psalm xiv. p. 186, &c. 
2 Cypr. de Lapsis. p. 123. Episcopi plurimi quos et hortamento esse oportet 
ceteris et exemplo, divin& procuratione contempta, procuratores rerum secu- 
larium fieri, derelictA cathedra, plebe deserta, per alienas provincias ober- 
rantes, negotiationis questuose nundinas aucupari, esurientibus in Eeclesia 
fratribus non subvenire, habere argentum largiter velle, fundos insidiosis 
fraudibus rapere, usuris multiplicantibus foenus augere. 
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in gain: meanwhile the poor brethren of the Church were 
suffered to starve without relief, whilst their minds were set 
upon hoarding up silver in abundance, and getting estates 
by fraudulent arts, and exercising usury to augment their 
own treasures.” When usury was ordinarily attended with 
such concomitants as these, it was no wonder it should be 
utterly proscribed by the holy fathers of the Church, Be- 
sides St. Chrysostom plainly intimates, “ that in his time 
all senators and persons of quality were absolutely forbidden 
to take usury by the laws of the commonwealth.” And 
that consideration probably so much the more inclined the 
fathers of the Church to forbid it to the clergy, lest they 
should seem to be outdone by men of a secular life; and 
it might be objected te them, that the laws of the Church in 
this respect were more remiss than the laws of the state. 


Sect. 7.—Of the Hospitality of the Clergy, 


Indeed the necessities of the poor, and fatherless, and 
strangers, and widows in those early times were so impor- 
tunate and craving in every Church, that their revenues 
would seldom answer all their demands. “ The Chureh,” 
as St. Austin says, “ had very rarely any thing to lay up 
in bank. And then it did not become a bishep to hoard up 
gold, and turn away the poor empty from him. They had 
daily so many poor petitioners, so many in distress and 
want continually applying to them; that they were forced 
to leave some in their sorrows, because they had not where- 
with to relieve them all.” Now. in, this case, where there 
was need of greater charities, than they had funds or abili- 
ties to bestow, there could be no room for usury, but with 
great neglect and uncharitableness to the poor. And there- 
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* Chrys. Hom. 56; in Matth. Teg yey tv dtubpacw byrac, & cic Thy 
Meyadnv reddvrac Beday, av ovyKkAyTov KadSow, & Sine rowror Képdeoww 
karatoxtvecdat. Honorius, Anno 397, published a law which implies the 
same. Cod. Theod. lib. ii. tit. 33. de Usuris, leg.3. Though by-a following 
Jaw, Anno 405, he allowed senators half the eentesimal interest. 

* Aug. Serm. 49. de Diversis sivede Viti Clericor, tom. x. p.520. Enthecam 
nobis habere non licet. Non enim est Episcopi servare aurum, et revocare: 
ase mendicantis manum. Quotidié tam multi petunt, tam multi gemunt, tam 


multi nos inopes interpellant ; ut plures tristes. relinquamus, quia quod possi- 
mus dare omnibus, non. habemus.. 
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fore, instead of lending upon usury, they were obliged to be 
exemplary in the practice of the contrary virtues, hospitality 
and charity; which the ancients call,’ lending upon divine 
usury, not to receive one in the hundred, but an hundred 
for one from the hands of God. “ It was then one of the 
glories of a bishop,” St. Jerom tells us,? “ to be a provider 
for the poor; but a disgrace to the holy function, to seek 
only to enrich himself.” And therefore he gives this direc- 
tion to Nepotian, among other good rules, which he pre- 
scribes him, “ that his table should be free to the poor and 
strangers, that with them he might have Christ for his 
guest.” St.Chrysostom® speaks nobly of his bishop Flavian 
upon the account of this virtue; he says, “ his house was 
always open to strangers, and such as were forced to fly for 
the sake of religion: where they were received and enter- 
tained with that freedom and humanity, that his house 
might as properly be called, the house of strangers, as the 
house of Flavian. Yea, it was so much the more his own, 
for being common to strangers; for whatever we possess, 
is so much the more our property for being communicated 
to our poor brethren; thete being no place where we may 
so safely lay up our treasure, as in the hands and bellies of 
the poor.” 


Sect. 8.—Of their Frugality and Contempt of the World. 

Now the better to qualify them to perform this duty, 
every clergyman was required to lead a frugal life; that is, 
to avoid profuseness, as well in their own private concerns, 
as in giving great entertainments to the rich; which is but 
a false-named hospitality, and a great usurper upon the 
rights and revenues of the poor. We may judge of the 
simplicity of those times by the character, which Ammianus 
Marcellinus, the heathen historian,‘ gives of the Italian 
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1 Pet, Chrysolog. Serm. 25. p. 269, Usura mundi centum ad unum, Deus 
unum accipit adcentum. Vid. Chrysost. Hom. 56. in Matt. xvii. p.507. Ed. 


Commelin.” . 2 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. Gloria Episcopi est pau- _ 
perum opibus providere: ignominia omnium Sacerdotum est propriis studere 
Divitiis. 8 Chrys, Ser. 1. inGen. tom. ii. p.§86. Ed. Pront. Dueei. 


# Ammian. lib. xxvii. p. 458. Antistites quosdam provinciales tenuitas edendi 
potandique parcissimé, vilitas etiam indumentorum, et supercilia humum 
spectantia, perpetuo Numini verisque ejus cultoribus, ut puros commendant 
et verecundos, 
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bishops, as it is probable; from his own observation: he 
says, “their spare diet, and frugal: way of living, their 
cheap clothing and grave deportment, did recommend 
them to God and his true worshippers, as persons of pure 
and modest souls.”. This made those country-bishops more 
honourable, in ‘his opinion,:than if they had lived in. the 
riches; and state, and splendour of the bishops of Rome. 
By a canon of the fourth council of Carthage,' all the 
African bishops were obliged to live after this manner; not 
to affect rich furniture, or sumptuous entertainments, or a 
splendid way of living, but to seek to advance the dignity 
and authority of their order by their faith and holy living, 
Some indeed were for that other sort of hospitality, for en- 
tertaining the rich, and especially the magistrates, on pre- 
tence that they might keep an interest in them, and be able 
to intercede with them for poor criminals, when they were 
condemned. But St. Jerom particularly considers and an- 
swers this pretence in his instructions to Nepotian. “ You 
must avoid,” says he,? “giving great entertainments to 
secular men,)and especially those that.are in great ofiices, 
For it is not very reputable to have the lictors and guards 
of a consul stand waiting at the doors of a priest of Christ, 
who himself was crucified and poor; nor that the judge of 
a province should dine more sumptuously with you, than in 
the palace. Ifit be pretended, that you do this only to be 
able to intercede with him for poor criminals; there is no 
judge but will pay a greater deference and respect to a 
frugal clergyman, than a rich one, and show greater reve- 
rence to your sanctity, than your riches. Or if he be such 
an one, as will not hear a clergyman’s intercessions but 
only among his cups, I should freely be without this benefit, 
and rather beseech Christ for the judge himself, who: can 
more speedily and powerfully help than any judge.” St. 
Jerom in the same place? advises his clerk not to be over. 
free in receiving other men’s entertamments neither. “ For 
the laity,” says he, “ should rather find us to be comforters, 


a Con. Carth. 4. ¢..15. Ut Episcopus vilem supellectilem et mensam ac, 
vietum pauperem habeat, et dignitatis sue auctoritatem fide et meritis vite, 
queerat. * Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. ® Thid. Facilé con- 
temnitur Clericus, qui spe vocatus ad prandium, ire non recusat. . 
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in their mournings, than companions in their feasts. That 
clerk will quickly be contemned, that never refuses any.en- 
tertainments, when he is frequently invited to them.” » Such 
were the ordinary rules and directions given by the ancients, 
for regulating the hospitality and frugality of the clergy. 
But many bishops and others far exceeded these rules in 
transcendent heights of abstinence, and acts of ‘self-denial, 
freely chosen and imposed upon themselves,’ that they 
might have greater plenty and superfluities to bestow upon 
others. Gregory Nazianzen gives us this account of St. 
Basil,’ < that his riches was to possess nothing; to. live 
content with that little, which nature requires; to despise 
delicacies and pleasures, and set himself above the slavery 
of that cruel and sordid tyrant, the belly. His most delici- 
ous and constant food was bread and salt and water; his 
clothing but one coat and one gown; his lodging upon the 
ground; not for want of better accommodations; for he was 
metropolitan of Caesarea, and had considerable revenues 
belonging to his Church; but he submitted to this way of 
living in imitation of his Saviour, who became poor for our 
sakes, that we through his poverty might be made rich.” 
‘And therefore both the same author,? and the Church-histo- 
rians also tell us,? that, when in the time of the Arian perse- 
cution under Valens he was threatened by one of the em- 
peror’s agents, that unless he would comply he should have 
all his goods confiscated, his answer was, “that no such 
punishment could reach him, for he was possessed of 
nothing, unless the emperor wanted his threadbare clothes, 
‘or a few books, which was all the substance he was master 
of.” St. Jerom gives the like character of Exuperius, bishop 
of Tholouse, who made other men’s wants always his own; 
-and, like the widow of Sarepta, pinched and denied himself 
‘to feed the poor, bestowing all his substance upon the 
bowels of Christ. Nay, such was his frugality, that he 
ministered the body of Christ in a basket of osiers, and the 
blood in a glass cup. “ But nothing,” says our author,* 


1 Naz. Orat. 20. de Laud. Basil; p. 357. 2 Naz. ibid. p. 349. 
3 Sozom. lib. vi. c. 16. 4 Hieron. Ep. 4. ad Rustic. Nihil ilo ditius, 
qui corpus Domini canistro vimineo, sanguinem portat in vitro, 
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“ could be more rich or glorious, than such a poverty as 
this.” It were easy to give a thousand instances of the 
same nature in the Cyprians, the Austins, the Nazianzens, 
the Paulinuses, and other such like generous spirits of the 
age they lived in; who contemned the world with greater 
pleasure, than others could admire or enjoy it. But as 
such heights of heroic virtues exceeded the common rule, 
they are not proposed as the strict measures of every man’s 
duty, but only to excite the zeal of the forward and the 
good. It may be said of this, as our Saviour says of a 
parallel case,—< All men cannot receive this saying’, save 
they to whom it is given; but he that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it,” 


Secr. 9,—Whether the Clergy were anciently obliged by any Law to part 
with their Temporal Possessions. 

Some indeed would fain turn this prudential advice into 
a law, and attempt to prove, that anciently the clergy were 
under an obligation to quit their temporal possessions; 
when they betook themselves to the service of the Church, 
But this is to outface the sun at noon-day. For as there is 
no just ground for this assertion, so there are the plainest 
evidences to the contrary. Among those called the Apos- 
tolical Canons,' there is one to this purpose: “ Let the 
goods of the bishop, if he has any of his own, be kept dis- 
tinct from those of the Church; that whenhe dies he may have 
power to dispose of them, to whom he pleases, and as he 
pleases; and not receive damage in his private effects upon 
pretence, that they were the goods of the Chureh. For 
perhaps he has a wife, or children, or relations, or servants; 
and it.is but just both before God and man, that neither the 
Church should suffer for want of knowing what belonged 
to the bishop, nor the bishop’s relations be damaged by the 
Church, or come into trouble upon that account, which 
would be to the scandal and reproach of the deceased 
bishop.” Many other canons both of the Greek and Latin 


Church are to the same effect.t Nor can it be pretended, 





' Can. Apost. ¢. 40. "Esw gavepd ra Wa ré imtoxdrs modypara (sive 
idea Exel) ¥ paveod rd cuptacd, &e, * Con. Antioch, ¢, 24, Con, 
Agathen. ¢. 48, Con. Garth. 3, ¢. 49. 
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that this is to be understood only of such estates as they 
got in the service of the Church. For St. Ambrose plainly 
intimates, that the law left the clergy in the full possession 
of their patrimony, or temporal estates, which they had 
before. For he brings in some malcontents among the 
clergy thus complaiming:! “ What advantage is it to me to 
be of the clergy, to suffer injuries, and undergo hard labour, 
as if my own estate would not maintain me?” This implies, 
that men of estates were then among the clergy. And 
indeed there was but one case, in which any clerk could be 
compelled to quit his possessions, and that was, when his 
estate was originally tied to the service of the empire, of 
which I have given a full account before. In all other 
cases it was matter of free choice, and left to his liberty, 
whether he would dispose of his estate to any pious use or 
not. Only, if he did not, it was expected he should be 
more generous in his charities, and less burdensome to the 
Church, his needs being supplied another way. Though 
neither was this forced upon him by any law, but only 
urged upon reasons of charity;? leaving him judge of his 
own necessities, and not forbidding him to have his divi~ 
dend in the Church, if in his own prudence he thought fit 
to require it. Socrates? commends Chrysanthus, a Nova- 
tian bishop, upon this account, that having an estate of his 
own, he never took any thing of the Church, save two 
loaves of the Eulogia, or offerings on Sunday; though he 
does not once intimate, that there was any law to compel 
him to do so. As neither does Prosper, who speaks most 
of any other against rich men’s taking their portion in the 
eharities of the Church. He reckons it indeed* a disho- 
nourable act and a sin in them, because it was to deprive 
others of the Church’s charity, who stood more in need of 
it; and he thinks, though a rich clergyman might keep his 
own estate without sin, because there was no law but the 
Jaw of perfection to oblige him to renounce it, yet it must 


1 Ambr. Ep. 17. Quid mihi prodest in Clero manere, subire injurias, 
laboreg perpeti, quasi non possit aget meus me pascere. fi Vide Can. 
Apost. c.41., Con. Antioch, c. 25. 3 Socrat. lib. vii. ¢. 12. 
* Prosper. de Vit. Contempl. lib.ii.c.12, Noverint esse deformius, posses- 
sores de eleemosynis pauperum pasci, 
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be upon condition, that he required none of the maintenance 
of the Church.! - But be only delivers this as his own pri- 
vate opinion, and does not signify, that there was. then any 
such standing law in the Church. In Afric they had a 
peculiar law against covetousness in the time of St. Austin, 
which was,’ “ That, if any bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or 
any other clerk, who had no estate when they were ordained, 
did afterward purchase lands in their own name, they should 
be impleaded as guilty of invading the Lord’s revenue, 
unless upon admonition they conferred the same upon the 
Church.” . For in those times the Church-revenues being 
small, no one’s dividend was more than a competent main- 
tenance; and therefore it was presumed, that he, who could 
purchase lands in such circumstances, must have been some 
way injurious to the public revenues of the Church. But 
in the same law it was provided, that, if any estate was left 
them by donation or inheritance, they might dispose of it as 
they pleased themselves; for the Church made no rules, 
but only gave her advice, in such cases as these; exhorting 
her wealthy clergy to greater degrees of liberality, but not 
demanding their estates to have them at her own disposal. 
On the other hand, when clergymen, who had no visible 
estates of their own, and were single men, and had no poor 
families to provide for, were busily intent upon growing 
rich out of the revenues of the Church; this was always 
esteemed a scandalous covetousness, and accordingly pro- 
secuted with sharp invectives by St. Jerom and others of | 
the ancient writers. So much of the laws of charity, which 
concerned the ancient clergy. 





* Prosper. de Vit. Contempl. lib. ii. ce. 12: Dili qui tam infirmi sunt, ut 
possessionibus suis renunciare non possint; si ea que accepturi erant, dis- 
pensatori relinquant, nihil habentibus conferenda, sine peecato possident sua. 
* Con, Carth. 8. c. 49. Placuit, ut Episcopi, Presbyteri, Diaconi, vel qui- 
cunque Clerici, qui nihil habentes ordinantur, et tempore episcopatiis vel cle- 
ricatfis sui, agros vel quecunque predia nomine suo comparant, tanquam 
rerum divinarum invasionis crimine teneantur obnoxii, nisi admoniti Ecclesiz 
eadem ipsa contulerint. 8 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian, Nonnulli sunt 
ditiores monachi, quam fuerant seculares ; et Clerici qui possideant opes sub 
Christo paupere, quas sub locuplete et fallace Diabolo non habuerant: ut 
suspiret eos Ecclesia divites, qros mundus tenuit ante mendicos. 
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Sect. 10.—Of their great Care to be inoffensive with their Tongues. 


I might here give a character of their meekness, modesty, 
gravity, humility, and several other virtues, which Nazianzen 
describes in the person of his own father; but I shall but 
take notice of two things more, which concerned the con- 
duct of their lives, and those are the laws relating: first to 
their words, and secondly to their fame and reputation. 
For their words, they, who were to teach others the most 
difficult part of human conduct, the government of the 
tongue, were highly concerned to be examples to the peo- 
ple as well in word as action. And to this purpose the laws 
were very severe against all manner of licentious discourse 
in their conversation. The fourth council of Carthage has 
three canons together upon this head; one of which? for- 
bids scurrility, and buffoonery, or that foolish talking and 
jesting with obscenity, which the Apostle calls, Bwpodoyta, 
under the penalty of deprivation.: Another? threatens such 
with excommunication, as use to swear by the name of any 
creature. And a third canon* menaces the same punish- 
ment to such as sing at any public entertainments, St, 
Jerom* particularly cautions his clerk against detraction, 
because of the temptation he may lie under either to com- 
mit the sin himself, or give way to it in others, by hearken-~ 
ing to and reporting false suggestions after them. Which 
is much the same thing’; “ for no slanderer tells his story to 
one that is not willing to hear him.” “ An arrow,” says 
he, ‘ never fixes upon a stone, but often recoils back, and 
wounds him that shoots it. Therefore let the detracter 
learn to be less forward and busy, by your unwillingness to 
hear his detraction.” St. Chrysostom® takes notice of this 
vice, as most incident to inferiors, whom envy and emulation 


! Con. Carth. iv. c. 60. Clericum scurrilem, et verbis turpibus joculatorem, 
ab officio detrahendum. * Ibid. c. 61. Clericum per 
creataras. jurantem acerrime objurgandum. Si perstiterit in vitio, excom- 
municandum. 8 Tbid, c, 62. Clericum inter epulas cantantem supra- 
dict sententia severitate coercendum. * Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepot, 
‘Neque vero illa justa est excusatio,—referentibus aliis, injuriam facere non 
possum. Nemo invito auditori libenter refert, &, * Chrys. de Sa- 
eerd. lib. v. ¢. 8. 
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too often prompt to detract from the. authority and virtues 
of their bishop; especially when they are grown popular 
and admired for their own eloquent preaching; then, if they 
be of a bold and arrogant and vain-glorious temper, their 
business is to deride him in private, and detract from his 
authority, and make themselves every thing by lessening 
his just character and power. Upon this hint our author 
also takes occasion to show, what an extraordinary courage 
and spirit, and how divine and even a temper a bishop 
ought to have, that by such temptations, and a thousand 
others of the like nature, he be not overwhelmed either 
with anger or envy on the one hand, or insuperable sorrow 
and dejection of mind on the other. St. Jerom recommends 
another virtue of the tongue to his clerk, which is of great 
use in conversation; and that is the keeping of secrets, and 
knowing when to be silent, especially about the affairs of 
greatmen. “Your office,” says he,’ “requires you to visit 
the sick, and thereby you become acquainted with the fa- 
milies of matrons and their children, and are entrusted with 
the secrets of noble men. You ought therefore to keep 
not only a chaste eye, but also a chaste tongue. And as it 
is not your business to be talking of the beauties of women, 
so neither to let one house know from you what was done 
in another. For if Hippocrates adjured his disciples, be- 
fore he taught them, and made them take an oath of silence ; 
if he formed them in their discourse, their gait, their meek- 
ness, and modesty, their habit, and their whole morals; 
how much more ought we, who have the care of souls 
committed to us, to love the houses of all Christians, as if 
they were our own?” He means, that the clergy should 
be formed to the art of silence, as carefully as Hip- 
pocrates taught his scholars; that the peace and unity of. 
Christian families might not be disturbed or discomposed 
by revealing the secrets of one to another; which it is cer- 
tain no one will do, that has the property, which St. Jerom 
requires, of loving every Christian family as his own. | : 





' Hieron. Ep, ij. ad Nepotian. 
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Secr. 11.—Of their Care to guard against Suspicion of Evil. 


edly. As they were thus taught to be inoffensive both in 
word and deed, and thereby secure a good name and repu- 
tation among men, which was necessary for the due exer- 
cise of their function; so, because it was possible their cre- 
dit might be impaired, not only by the commission of real 
evil, but by the very appearance and suspicion of it, the 
laws of the Church upon this account were very exact in 
requiring them to set a guard upon their whole deportment, 
and avoid all suspicious actions, that might give the least 
umbrage or handle to an adversary to reproach them. It 
was not enough in this case, that a man kept a good con- 
Science in the sight of God, but he must provide or forecast 
for honest things in the sight of men. And this was the 
more difficult, because men are apt to be querulous against 
the clergy, as St. Chrysostom observes, some through 
weakness and imprudence, others through malice, easily 
raising complaints and accusations without any just ground, 
and difficultly hearkening to any reasons or apologies, that 
they can offer in their own defence. But the more queru- 
lous and suspicious men are, the more watchful it becomes 
the clergy to be against unjust surmises, that they may cut 
off occasion from them that desire occasion to accuse or 
reproach them. To this end they are to use the utmost 
diligence and precaution to guard against the ill opinions 
of men, by avoiding all actions that are of a doubtful or 
suspicious nature. “For,” says St. Chrysostom,' “ if the 
holy Apostle St. Paul was afraid, lest he should have been 
suspected of theft by the Corinthians; and upon that account 
took others into the administration of their charity with 
himself, that no one might have the least pretence to blame 
him; how much more careful should we.be to cut off all 
occasions of sinister opinions and suspicions, however false 
_or unreasonable they may be, or disagreeeble to our cha- 
racter? For none of us can be so far removed from any 
sin, as St. Paul was from theft; yet he did not think fit to 
contemn the suspicions of the vulgar; he did not trust to 





1 Chrys. de Sacerd, lib. vi. ¢. 9. 
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the reputation, which both his miracles and the integrity of 
his life had generally gained him: but on the contrary he 
imagined such suspicions and jealousies might arise in the 
hearts of some men, and therefore he took care to preverit 
them; not suffering them to arise at all, but timely fore- 
seeing, and prudently forestalling them; providing, as he 
says, for honest things not only in the sight of God, but 
also in the sight of men. The same care and much greater 
should we take, not only to dissipate and destroy the ill 
opinions men may have entertained of us, but to foresee 
afar off from what causes they may spring, and to cut off 
before hand the very occasions and pretences from whence 
they may grow. Which is much easier to be done, than to 
extinguish them when they are risen, which will then be 
very difficult, perhaps impossible ;* besides that their being 
raised will give great scandal and offence, and wound the 
eonsciences of many.” Thus that holy father argues upon 
this point, accordmg to his wonted manner, nervously 
and strenuously, to show the clergy their obhgations to 
use their utmost prudence to foresee and prevent scandaf, 
by avoiding all actions of a doubtful and suspicious nature. 
St. Jeromi! gives his clerk the same instructions, to guard 
against suspicions, and take care beforehand to minister no 
probable grounds for raising any feigned stories concerning 
him. If his office required him to visit the widows or vir- 
gins of the Church, he should never go to them alone, but 
always take some other persons of known probity and gra- 
vity with him, from whose company he would receive no 
defamation. | 


Secr. 12.—Laws relating to this Matter. 


Nor was this only the private direction of St. Jerom, but 
a public rule of the Church. For im the third council of 
Carthage this canon was enacted, “that neither bishop 
nor presbyter, nor any other clerk should visit the widows 





‘ Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepot. Caveto omnes suspiciones; et quicquid proba- 
bilitér fingi potest, ne fingatur, ante devita, &e. 2 Con. Carth. iii. 
e. 25. Nec Episcopi, aut Presbyteri, soli habeant accessum ad hujusmodé 
feeminas, nisi aut Clerici presentes sint, aut graves aliqui Christian. 
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and virgins alone, but in the eompany and presence of some 
other of the clergy, or some grave Christians.” And in the 
first council of Carthage,’ and the council: of Epone,? there 
are canons to the same purpose. 


Sxrcr. 13.—An Account of the Agapete, and Duveioukror, and the Laws of the 
Church made against them. 


"The great council of Nice * made another order upon the 
same grounds, to prevent all sinister opinions, “that none 
of the unmarried clergy, bishop, presbyter, Ceara or any 
other should have any woman, that was a stranger, and not 
one of their kindred, to dwell with them; save only a 
mother, a sister, or an aunt, or some such persons, with 
whom they might live without suspicion.” They, who 
hence conclude, that the clergy were forbidden to cohabit 
with their wives, which they had married before ordination, 
are sufficiently exposed by Gothofred,* as ignorant of the 
true import of the original word, Suveisucroe, which never 
denotes a wife, but always a stranger, im opposition to 
those of one’s kindred. And it is evident, the canon was 
made not upon the account of the married clergy, but the 
unmarried, to prevent suspicion and evil reports, that might 
easily arise from their familiar conversation with women, 
that were not of their kindred or near relations. We may be 
satisfied of this froma law of Honorius and Theodosius 
Junior, which was made in pursuance of the Nicene 
canon, and is still extant in both the Codes,* where first having 
forbidden the clergy to cohabit with any strange women, 
who by some were taken in under the title and ‘appellation 





1 Con. Carth. i. c. 3. 2 Con. Epaunens. c. 20. Con. Nicen. 
c. 3. My) e£civat cuvétcakroy exyeryv, mAry &i pr) doa, pyrina,  AEeAghy, 
Osiay, &c. * Gothofred. Not. in. God. ‘Fheodos. lib. xvi. tit. 2. de 
Episce. leg. 44.. 5 Cod. Th. lib. xvi. _ tit. 2. de Episc. leg. 44. It. Cod. 
Just. lib. i. tit. 3. leg. 19. Eum qui probabilem seculo disciplinam agit, deco- 
lari consortio sororie appellationis non decet. Quicunque igitur cujuscunque 
gradis sacerdotio fulciuntur, vel clericattishonore censentur, extranearum 
sibi mulierum interdicta consortia cognoscant; hac eis tantum facultate.con- 
cess, ut matres, filias, atque germanas intra domorum suarum septa conti- 
-neant. In his enim nihil sevi criminis existimari foedus naturale permittit, 
Illas etiam non relinqui castitatis. hortatur affectio que ante sacerdotium iari- 
torum legitimum meruere conjugium. Neque enimClericis incompetenter 
adjuncte sunt, quae dignos sacerdotio viros sud conversatione fecerunt, 
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of sisters; and having named what persons they might 
lawfully entertain in their houses, viz. mothers, daughters, 
and sisters, because natural consanguinity would prevent all 
suspicion of these; lest not excepting of wives might seem 
to exclude them also, a particular clause is added concern- 
ing them, “ that such, as were married before their husbands 
were ordained, should not be relinquished upon pretence of 
chastity, but rather be retained upon that account; it being 
but reasonable that they should be joined to their husbands, 
who by their conversation made their husbands worthy of the 
priesthood.” The Suveicaxror then, or strangers, who in 
these laws are forbidden to cohabit with the clergy, are not 
their lawful wives, but others, who were taken in under the 
name of sisters, as that law of Honorius, and other ancient 
writers’ timate they were called by those that entertained 
them. St. Jerom* and Epiphanius® tell us, they were 
also known by the name of Agapete, "Ayamnrai, that is, 
beloved. So that all these several names signify but that 
one sort of persons, most commonly called strangers, Ex- 
tranee, and Xuveloaxrot, whose conversation was suspicious, 
and therefore so often prohibited by the laws of the Church. 
‘They were commonly some of the virgins belonging to the 
Church, whom they, that entertained them, pretended only to 
love as sisters with a chaste love. But their manner of con- 
versing’ was sometimes so very scandalous, that it justly 
gave great offence to all sober and modest persons; and 
had not the Church always interposed with her severest 
‘censures, it must have made her liable to as great reproach. 
For it appears from the complaints of St. Cyprian,® St. 
Jerom,* and others, that the practice of some was very 
intolerable. For they not only dwelt together in the same 
house, but lodged in the same room, and sometimes in the 
same bed; and yet would be thought innocent,. and called 
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‘Vid. Con. Ancyr.c. 19. * Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. p- 138.  ®Epi- 
phan. Her. 63. Origen. n. 2. * Cypr. Hp. 6. al. 14. Ep. 7. al. 13. Ep.62. al. 4. 
*® Hieron. Ep. 22. ad Eustoch. de Virgin. Servand. Unde in Ecclesias Aga- 
petarum pestis introiit? Unde sine nuptiis aliud nomen uxorum? Immo unde 
novum concubinarum genus? Plus inferam: Unde meretrices univire 2 Que 
‘eddem domo, uno cubiculo, sepe uno tenentur et lectulo; et suspiciosos nos 
vocant, si aliquid existimamus. 
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others uncharitable and suspicious, that entertained any 
hard thoughts of them. But the Church did not regard 
vain words, but treated them as they justly deserved; 
as persons that used a scandalous and indecent liberty, 
and who were the very pests and plagues of the Church. 
Cyprian’ commends Pomponius for excommunicating a 
deacon, who had been found guilty in this kind. And 
the council of Antioch? alleged this among other rea- 
sons for their deposing Paulus Samosatensis from his 
bishopric. In the following ages, besides the councils of 
Nice and Ancyra already mentioned, we meet with many 
other canons made upon this account, as in the second 
eouncil of Arles,? the first, third, and fourth, councils of 
Carthage,* the council of Eliberis,> and Lerida,° and many 
others prohibiting the clergy to entertain any women, who 
were strangers, and not of their near relations, under pain 
of deprivation. The intent of all which canons was, to 
oblige the clergy, not only to live innocently in the sight of 
God, but also unblameably, and without suspicion, and 
censure in the sight of men. It being more especially ne- 
cessary for men of their function to maintain not only a 
good conscience, but a good name; the one for their own 
sake, the other for the sake of their neighbours :7 that men 
might neither be tempted to blaspheme the ways of God, 
by suspecting the actions of holy men to be impure, when 
they were not so; nor be induced to imitate such practices, 
as they at least imagined to be evil; either of which would 
turn to the destruction of their souls. So that it was cruelty 
and inhumarity, as St. Austin concludes, for a man, in such 
circumstances to neglect and disregard his own reputation. 


Sect. 14.—Malevolent and unavoidable Suspicions to be contemned, 


But it might happen, that a man, after the utmost human 
caution and prudence that could be used, might not be able 
to avoid the malevolent suspicions of ill-disposed men: for 





1 Cypr. Ep. 62. al. 4. ad. Pompon. * Epist. Synod. ap. Euseb. lib. vii. ec. 30. 
8 Con. Arelat. ii. c. 3. 4 Con. Carth. i. c. 3. et 4. Carth iii. c. 17. 
Garth. iv. c. 46. 5 Con. Eliber. c. 27. ® Con. Herdens. c. 15. 
7 Aug. de Bono Viduitat. c. xxii. tom. 4. Nobis necessaria est vita nostra, 
aliis fama nostra, &c. 
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our blessed Lord, whose innocence and conduct were both 
equally divine, could not in his converse with men wholly 
escape them. Now in this case the Church could pre- 
scribe no other rule, but that of patience and Christian con- 
solation, given by our Saviour to his Apostles ;} “ Blessed 
are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evilagainst you falsely for my. sake; 
rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
heaven.” “When we have done,” says» St. Austin,? “all 
that in justice and prudence we could to preserve our good 
name, if after that some men, notwithstanding, will endea- 
vour to blemish our reputation, and blacken our character, 
either by false suggestions or unreasonable suspicions, let 
conscience be our comfort, nay, piainly our joy, that great 
is our reward in heaven. . For this reward is the wages of 
our warfare, whilst we behave ourselves as good soldiers of 
Christ, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report.”—So much of ‘the laws of the Church, re= 
lating to the life and conyersation of the ancient clergy. 


~” CHAP. TIL 


Of Laws more particularly relating to the Exercise of the 
Duties and Offices of their Funetion, 


Sect. 1.—The Clergy obliged to lead a studious Life. 


I comE now to speak of such laws as more immediately 
related to their function, and the several offices and duties 
belonging to it. In-speaking of which, because many of 
these offices will come more fully to be considered hereaf- 
ter, when we treat of the liturgy and service of the Church, 
I shall here speak chiefly of such duties, as were required of 
them by way of general qualification, to enable them the 
better to go through the particular duties of their function. 
Such was, in the first place, their obligation to lead a stu- 
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dious life. For since, as Gregory Nazianzen observes,! 
the meanest arts could not be obtained without much time, 
and labour, and toil, spent therein ; it were absurd to think, 
that the art of wisdom, which comprehends the knowledge 
of thing's human and divine, and comprises every thing that 
is noble and excellent, was so light and vulgar a thing, as 
that a man needed no more but a wish or a will to obtain it. 
Some indeed, he complains,? were of this fond opinion, 
and therefore, before they'had well passed the time of their 
childhood, or knew the names of the books of the Old and 
New Testament, or how well to read them, if they had but 
got two or three pious words-by heart, or had read a few of 
the Psalms of David, and put on a grave habit, which made 
some outward show of piety, they had the vanity to think, 
they were qualified for the government of the Church. 
They then talked nothing but of Samuel’s sanctification from: 
his cradle, and thought themselves profound scribes, and 
great rabbies and teachers, sublime in the knowledge of 
divine things, and were for interpreting the Scripture, not by 
the letter, but after a spiritual way, propounding their own 
dreams and fancies, instead of the divine oracles, to the 
people. This, he complains, was for want of that study 
and labour, which ought to be the continual employment of 
persons, who take upon them the offices of the sacred func- 
tion. St. Chrysostom pursues this matter a little further, 
and shows the necessity of continual labour and study in a 
clergyman, from the work and business he has upon his 
hand, each part of which requires great sedulity and appli- 
cation. For, first,? he ought to be qualified to minister 
suitable remedies to the several maladies and distempers of 
men’s souls; the cure of which requires greater skill and 
labour than the cure of their bodily distempers. And this is 
only to be done by the doctrine of the Gospel, which there- 
fore required, that he should be intimately acquainted with 
every part of it.” Then again,* he must be able to stop 
the mouths of all gainsayers, Jews, gentiles, and heretics, 
who had different arts and different weapons to assault the 
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truth by; and unless he exactly understood all their falla~ 
cies and sophisms, and knew the true art of making a proper 
defence, he would be in danger not only of suffering each 


_of them to make spoil and devastation of the Church, but of 


encouraging one error, whilst he was opposing another.” 
For nothing was more common, than for ignorant and un- 
skilful disputants to run from one extreme to another ; as he 
shows in the controversies, which the Church had with the 
Marcionites and Valentinians on the one hand, and the Jews 
on the other, about the law of Moses; and the dispute 
about the Trinity between the Arians and Sabellians. Now, 
unless a man was well skilled and exercised in the Word of 
God, and the true art and rules of disputation, which could 
not be attained without continual study and labour, he con- 
cludes, “it would be impossible for him to maintain his 
ground, and the truth, as he ought, against so many subtle 
and wily opposers.” . Upon this he inculcates! that direc~ 
tion of St. Paul to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 13. “ Give attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine: meditate upon 
these things; give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting 
mayappear to all men.” Thirdly, he shows,? “ how difficult 
and laborious a work it was to make continual homilies and 


-Set. discourses to the people, who were become very severe 


judges of the preacher's composures, and would not allow 
him to rehearse any part of another man’s work, nor so 
much as to repeat his own upon a second oceasion. Here 
his task was something the more difficult, because men had 
generally nice and delicate palates, and were inclined to 
hear sermons as they heard plays, more for pleasure than 
profit. Which added to the preacher’s study and labour ; 
who, though he was to contemn both popular applause and 
censure, yet was also to have such a regard to his audi- 
tory, as that they might hear him with pleasure to their 
edification and advantage.” ‘“ And* the more famed and 
eloquent the preacher was, so much the more careful and 
studious ought he to be, that he may always answer his 
character, and not expose himself to the censures and accu- 





' Chrys. Ibid, lib. iv. ¢. 8. ? Ibid. lib..v. c. 1. 3 Ibid. 
hib;v. ¢. 5. 
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sations of the people.” These and the like arguments does 
that holy father urge, to show how much it concerns men 
of the sacred calling to devote themselves to a studious and 
laborious life, that they may be the better qualified thereby 
to answer the several indispensible duties of their functions. 


Sect, 2.—No Pleas allowed as just Apologies for the contrary. 


Some indeed, St. Chrysostom says, were ready to plead 
even the Apostle’s authority for their ignorance, and almost 
value themselves for want of learning, because the Apostle 
says of himself, that he was rude in speech. But to this 
the holy father justly replies,’ “ that this was a misrepre- 
sentation of the great Apostle, and vainly urged to excuse 
any man’s sloth and negligence in not attaining to those 
necessary parts of knowledge, which the clerical life re- 
quired. If the utmost heights and perfections of exotic 
eloquence had been rigidly exacted of the clergy; if they 
had been to speak always with the smoothness of Isocrates, 
or the loftiness of Demosthenes, or the majesty of Thucy- 
dides, or the sublimity of Plato; then indeed it might be 
pertinent to allege this testimony of the Apostle. But rude- 
ness of style, in comparison: of such eloquence, may be 
allowed; provided men be otherwise qualified with know- 
ledge, and ability to preach and dispute accurately con- 
cerning the doctrines of faith and religion; as St. Paul 
was, whose talents in that kind have made him the wonder 
and admiration of the whole world; and. it would be unjust 
to accuse him of rudeness of speech, who by his discourses 
confounded both Jews and Greeks, and wrought many into 
the opinion, that he was the Mercury of the gentiles. Such 
proofs of his power of persuasion were sufficient evidence, 
that he had spent some pains in this way; and therefore his 
authority was fondly abused to patronise ignorance and 
‘sloth, whose example was so great a reproach to them.” 
Others again there were, who placed the whole ofa minister 
in a good life, and that was made another exeuse for the 
want of knowledge and study, and the art of preaciung and 
disputing. But to this St. Chrysostom also replies,’ “ that 





’ Chrys, de Sacerd, lib, iv, c. 6. 2Ibid. c. 8 et’9, 
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both these qualifications were required in a priest; he must 
not only do, but teach the commands of Christ, and guide 
others by his word and doctrine, as well as his practice: 
each of these had their part in his office, and were necessary 
to assist one another, in order to consummate men’s edifi- 
cation. For otherwise, when any controversy should arise 
about the doctrines of religion, and Scripture was pleaded 
in behalf of error; what woulda good life avail in this case? 
What would it signify to have been diligent in the practice 
of virtue, if after all a man, through gross ignorance and 
unskilfulness in the Word of Truth, fell mto heresy, and cut 
himself off from the body of the Church? as he knew many 
that had done so. But admit a man should stand firm him- 
self, and not be drawn away by the adversaries; yet when 
the plain and simple people, who are under his care, shall 
observe their leader to be baffled, and that he has nothing 
to say to the arguments of a subtle opposer, they will be 
ready to impute this not so much to the weakness of the 
advocate, as the badness of his cause: and so, by one man’s 
ignorance, a whole people shall be carried headlong to utter 
destruction; or at least be so shaken in their faith, that they 
shall not tani firm for the future.” St Jerom! gives also 
a smart rebuke to this plea, telling his clerk, “that the 
plain and rustic brother should not value himself upon his 
sanctity, and despise knowledge; as neither should the 
artful and eloquent speaker measure his holmess by: his 
tongue. For though of two imperfections it was better to 
nes a holy ignorance, than a vicious eloquence; yet to 
consummate a priest, both qualifications were necessary, 
and he must have knowledge, as well as sanctity, to fit him 
for the several duties of his function.” Thus did those holy 
instructors plead against ignorance in the clergy, and urge 
them with proper arguments to engage them upon a stu- 
dious life, which was the only way to furnish them with 
sufficient abilities to discharge many weighty duties of their 
function. 





1 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. Nee rusticus et tamen simplex frater ided 
se sanctuin putet, si nihil noverit: nee peritus et eloquens in lingua estimet 
sanctitatem. “Multoque melius est é duobus imperfectis rusticitatem sanctam 
hevere, quam eloquentiam. peceatricem. ; 
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Secr. 3.—Their chief Studies to be the Holy Scriptures, and the approved 
Writers and Canons of the Church. j 


But it was not all sorts of studies that they equally re- 
commended, but chiefly the study of the Holy Scriptures ; 
as being the fountains of that learning, which was most 
proper for their calling, and which upon all occasions they 
were to make use of. “ For,” as St. Chrysostom observes," 
“in the way of administering’ spiritual physic to the souls 
of men, the Word of God was instead of every thing that 
was used in the cure of bodily distempers. It was instru- 
ment, and diet, and air; it was instead of medicine, and fire, 
and knife; if caustics or incisions were necessary, they 
were to be done by this; and if this did not succeed, it 
would be in vain to try other means. This was it, that was 
to raise and comfort the dejected soul, and take down and 
assuage the swelling tumors and presumptions of the con- 
fident. By this they were both to cut off what was super- 
fluous, and supply what was wanting, and do every thing 
that was necessary to be done in the cure of souls. By this 
all heretics and aliens were to be convinced, and all the 
plots of Satan to be countermined: and therefore it was 
necessary, that the ministers of God should be very diligent 
in studying the Scriptures, that the word of Christ might 
dwell richly in them.” This was necessary to qualify them 
especially for preaching; since, as St. Jerom rightly notes,? 
«the best commendation of a sermon was to have it seasoned 

‘ well with Scripture rightly applied,” Besides, the custom. 
of expounding the Scripture occasionally, many times as it 
was read, required a man to be well acquainted with all the 
parts of it, and to understand both the phrase and sense, 
and doctrines, and mysteries of it, that he might be ready 
upon all occasions to discourse pertinently and usefully 
upon them. And to this purpose some canons appointed, 





1 Chrys. de Sacerd. lib. iv. c. 3. et 4. 2 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepot. 
Sermo Presbyteri Scripiurarum lectione conditus sit. Nolo te declamatorem 
esse et rabulam, garrulumque sine ratione, sed mysteriorum peritum, &e. 
3 Con. Tolet. 3. c. 7. Quia solent crebré mensis otiose fabule interponi, in 
omni sacerdotali convivio lectio Scripturarum divinarum misceatur: per hoc 

enim et anime edificantur in bonum, et fabule non necessarie prohibentur. 
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“that their most vacant hours, the .times of eating and 
drinking, should not pass without some portion of Scripture 
read to them; partly to exclude all other trifling and un- 
necessary discourse, and partly to afford them proper 
themes and subjects. to exercise themselves upon to edifi- 
cation and advantage.” St. Jerom! commends his friend 
Nepotian for this, “ that at all feasts he was used to pro- 
pound something out of the Holy Scripture, and entertain 
the company with some useful disquisition upon it. And 
next to the Scriptures he employed his time upon the study 
of the best ecclesiastical authors, whom by continual reading 
and frequent meditations he had so treasured up in the 
library of his heart, that he could repeat their words upon 
any proper occasion, saying, thus spake Tertullian, thus 
Cyprian, so Lactantius, after this manner Hilary, so Mi- 
nucius Felix, so Victorinus, these were the words of Arno- 
bius, and the hke.” But among ecclesiastical writings, the 
canons of the Church were always reckoned of greatest 
use; as containing a summary account not only of the 
Church's discipline, and doctrine, and government, but also 
rules of life and moral virtues; upon which account, as 
some laws directed, that the canons should be read over at 
every man’s ordination; so others? required the clergy 
afterward to make them part of their constant study to- 
gether with the Holy Scripture. For the canons were then 
a sort of directions for the pastoral care, and they had this 
advantage of any private directions, that they were the 
public voice and rubrics of the Church, and so much the 
more carefully to be read upon that account. In after ages 
in the time of Charles the Great, we find some laws® 
obliging the.clergy to read, together with the canons, Gre- 
gory s book, De Curd Pastoralt. 
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"Hieron, Epitaph. Nepot, Ep. 3. ad Heliodor, Sermo ejus (leg. per) omne 


convivium de Scripturis aliquid proponere, &c. *Con. Tolet. 4. ¢. 24, 
Sciant Sacerdotes Seripturas sanctas, et Canones meditentur - - - ut adificent 
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‘Secor. 4.—How far the Study of Heathen or Heretical Books was allowed. 


As to other books and writings, they were more cautious 
and sparing in the study and use of them. Some canons! 
forbad a bishop to read heathen authors. Nor would they 
allow him to read heretical books, but only upon necessity, 
that is, when there was occasion to confute them, or to cau- 
tion others against the poison ofthem. But the prohibition 
of heathen learning, though it seem to be more peremptory, 
was to be understood likewise with a little qualification. 
For men might have very different views and designs in 
reading heathen authors. Some might read them only for 
pleasure, and make a business of that pleasure, to the ne- 
glect of Scripture and more useful learning; and all such 
were highly to be condemned. St. Jerom says of these? 
“that, when the priests of God read plays instead of the 
Gospels, and wanton bucolics instead of the Prophets, and 
loved to have Virgil in their hands rather than the Bible, 
they made a crime of pleasure, and turned the necessity of 
youthful exercise into a voluntary sin.” Others could not 
relish the plain and unaffected style of Scriptures, but con- 
versed with heathen orators to bring their language to a 
more polite or Attic dialect. And these*also came under 

-the censures of the Church. It is remarkable what Sozomen? 
tells us of Triphyllius, a Cyprian bishop, (who was one of 
these nice and delicate men, who thought the style of Serip- 
ture not so elegant as it might be made), that having occa- 
sion in a discourse before Spiridion, and some other Cyprian 
bishops, to cite those words of our Saviour, “"Apov o ro 
KodBParov  mepuTdrea, take up thy bed and walk, he would 
not use the word, xodBParov, but instead of it put, oxiumoda, 
as being a more elegant word in his opinion. To whom 
Spiridion with an holy indignation and zeal replied, “ art 
thou better than him that said, xedBGarov, that thou 





1 Gon. Carth. iv. c. 16. Ut Episcopus gentilium libros non legat; hereti- 
corum autem pro necessitate et tempore. ® Hieron, Ep. 146, ad Dama- 
sum de Filio Prodigo. tom. iii. p. 129. Sacerdotes Dei, omissis Evangeliis et 
Prophetis, videmus comeedias legere, amatoria bucolicorum versuum yerba 
canere, Virgilium tenere; et id quod in pucrisnecessitatis est, crimen in se 
facere voluptatis. 3 Sozom. lib, i. c, 11, 
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shouldest be ashamed to use his words?’ Thereby ad- 
monishing him to be a little more modest, and not give 
human eloquence the preference before the Holy Scriptures. 
Another sort of men conversed with heathen authors rather 
than the Scriptures, because they thought them more for 
their turn, to arm them with sophistry to impose their errors 
upon the simplicity of others. As the anonymous author 
in Eusebius,! who writes against the Theodosian heretics, 
observes of the leading men of that party, “ that, leaving 
the Holy Scriptures, they generally spent their time in 
Euclid and Aristotle, Theophrastus and Galen; using the 
quirks and sophisms of infidel writers to palliate their 
heresy, and corrupt the simplicity cf the Christian Faith.” 
Now in all these cases,. the reading of heathen authors for 
such unworthy ends was very disallowable, because it was 
always done with a manifest neglect and contempt of the 
Holy Scriptures, and therefore upon such grounds deservy- 
edly forbidden by the canons of the Church. But then on 
the other hand there were some cases, in which it was very 
allowable to read gentile authors, and the Church’s prohi- 
bition did not extend to these. For sometimes it was ne- 
cessary to read them, in order to confute and expose their 
errors, that others might not be infected thereby. Thus St. 
Jerom observes of Daniel, “that he was taught in the know- 
ledge of the Chaldeans, and Moses jin all the wisdom of. 
the Egyptians; which it was no sin to learn, so long as they 
did not learn it to follow it, but to censure and refute it.” 
St. Ambrose says “he read some books that others might 
not read them; he read them to know their errors, and cau- 
tion others against them.” This was one reason, why 
sometimes heathen writers might be read by men of learn- 
ing, in order to set a mark upon them. Another reason 
was, that many of them were useful and subservient to the 
cause of religion, either for confirming’ the truth of the 
Scriptures, and the doctrines of Christianity, or for exposing 





| Euseb. lib. v. ¢. 28. * Hieron. Com. in Dan. c. 1. Nunquam. 
acquiescerent discere quod non licebat. Discunt autem non ut sequantur, 
sed ut judicent atque convincant. * Ambros. Procem. in Luc. Evang. 
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and refuting the errors and’ vanities of the heathens them- 
selves. Thus St. Jerom observes,! “ that both the Greek 
and Latin historians, such as Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, 
Trogus Pompeius, and Livy, are of great use as well to ex- 
plain as confirm the truth of Daniel’s prophecies.” And St. 
Austin? says the same of the writings of Orpheus and the 
Sibyls, and Hermes, and other heathen philosophers, “ that, 
as they said many things that were true both concerning 
God and the Son of God, they were in that respect very 
serviceable in refuting the vanities of the gentiles.” Upon 
which account not only St. Austin and St. Jerom, but most 
of the ancient writers of the Church, were usually well 
versed in the learning of the gentiles, as every one knows 
that knows any thing of them. St. Jerom, in one short 
Epistle,? mentions the greatest part of those that. lived be- 
fore his own time, both Greeks and Latins, and says of 
them all in general, that their books are so filled with the 
sentences and opinions of philosophers, that it is hard to 
say which is most to be admired, their secular learning, or 
their knowledge in the Scriptures. And herein is com- 
prised the plain state of this matter ;—the clergy were ob- 
liged in the first place to be very diligent in studying the 
Scriptures, and after them the Canons, and approved writers 
of the Church, according to men’s abilities, capacities, and 
opportunities ; for the same measures could not be exacted 
of all. Beyond this, as there was no obligation on them to 
read human learning, so there was no absolute prohibition 
of it; but where it could be made to minister as an hand- 
maid to divinity, and not usurp or encroach upon it, there 





! Hieron. Prolog. in Dan. Ad intelligendas extremas partes Danielis, multi- 
plex Grecorum historia necessaria est, &c. Et si quando cogimur literarum » 
secularium recordari, et aliqua ex his dicere que olim omisimus; non nostre est 
voluntatis, sed ut ita dicam, gravissime necessitatis. Ut probemus ea, que 
4 Sanctis Prophetis ante multa secula predicta sunt, tam Grecorum quam 
Latinorum et aliarum Gentium literis contineri. 8 Aug. cont. Faust. 
lib. xiii. c. 15. Sibylle et Orpheus, et nescio quis Hermes, et si qui alii 
vates, vel theologi, vel s2pientes, vel philosophi Gentium de Filio Dei, aut de 
Patre Deo vera predixisse seu dixisse perhibentur; valct quidem aliquid ad 
Paganorum vanitatem revincendam. 8 Hieron. Ep. 84. ad Magnum. 
In tantum philosophorum doctrinis atque sententiis suos referciunt libros, ut 
nescias quid in illis primun admirari debeas, eruditionem seculi, an scien- 
tiam Scripturarum. 
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it was not ‘only allowed, but commended and encouraged, 
And it must be owned; that though the abuse of secular 
learning does sometimes great harm, yet the study of it 
rightly applied did very great service to religion in the pri- 
mitive ages of the Church. 


Sect. 5.—Of their Piety and Devotion in their Public Addresses to God. 


From their private studies pass we on next to view them 
in their more public capacities, as the people’s orators to 
God, and God’s embassadors to the people. In regard to 
which offices and character, I have showed before,' they 
were esteemed a sort of mediators in a qualified sense be- 
tween God and men. In all their addresses to God as the 
people’s orators, their great care was to offer all their sacri- 
fices and oblations of prayer and thanksgiving in sucha 
rational, decent, and becoming way, as best suited the 
nature of the action; that is, with all that gravity and seri-. 
ousness, that humility and reverence, that application of 
mind and intenseness and fervency of devotion, as both be- 
game the greatness of that majesty to whom they addressed, 
and was proper for raising suitable affections in the people. 
This is the true meaning of that famous controverted pas- 
sage in Justin Martyr’s Second Apology, where, deseribing 
the service of the Church, and the manner of celebrating 
the eucharist, he says,? “ the bishop sent up prayers and 
praises,—éon dvvanic,—with the utmost of his abilities to 
God.” Some misconstrue this passage, and interpret the 
abilities of the minister officiating so as if they meant no 
more but his invention, expression, or the like; making it 
by such a gloss to become an argument against the anti- 
quity of public liturgies, or set forms of prayer; whereas 
indeed it signifies here a quite different thing, viz. that spi- 
ritual vigour, or intenseness and ardency of devotion, with 
which the minister offered up the sacrifices of the Church to 
God; being such qualifications as are necessary to make 
our prayers and praises acceptable unto him, who requires 
them te be presented with all our soul and might; which 
may be done in set forms, as well as any other way. And 
so Gregory Nazianzen and Justin Martyr himself use the 
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phrase, don Svvayuc, where they speak of set forms of prais- 
ing and serving God; of which more hereafter in its proper 
place. St. Chrysostom! is very earnest in recommending 
this same duty to the priests of God, under the name of 
Srsdy and *EvAdBeaa, care and reverence. “ With what 
exact care,” says he, “ ought he to behave himself,. who 
goes in the name of a whole city, nay, in the name of the 
whole world, as their orator and embassador to intercede 
with God for the sins of all? But especially when he invo- 
cates the Holy Ghost, and offers up—riv decwodesdrny 
Svotav, the tremendous sacrifice of the altar ;—with what 
purity, with what reverence and piety should his tongue 
utter forth those words; whilst the Angels stand by him, 
and the whole order of heavenly Powers cries aloud, and 
fills the sanctuary in honour of him, who is represented as 
dead and lying upon the altar?” Thus that holy father 
argues with a warmth and zeal suitable to the subject, and 
such as is proper to raise our devotion, and kindle our af- 
fections into an holy flame, whenever we present the sup- 
plications of the Church on earth to the Sacred Majesty of 
heaven. 


Srcr. 6.—The Censure of such as neglected the Daily Service of the Chureh. 


_ And this ardency of devotion was continually to be che- 
rished and preserved. To which purpose the Church had 
her daily sacrifices, wherever it was possible to have them ; 
and on these every clergyman was indispensibly obliged to 
attend; and that under pain of suspension and deprivation, 
whether it was his duty to officiate or not. For so the first 
council of Toledo determined for the Spanish Churches,? 
“ that if any presbyter or deacon, or other clerk, should be 
in any city or country where there was a Church, and did 
not come to Church to the daily sacrifice or service, he 
should no longer be reputed one of the sacred function.” 
The council of Agde? orders such ta be reduced to the 
communion of strangers, which at least implies suspension 


1 Chrys. de Sacerd. lib. vi. c. 4. 2 Con. Tolet.i.c.5, Presbyter, 
Diaconus, &c. qui intra civitatem fuerit, vel in loco in quo Ecclesia est, si in 
Ecclesiam’ad sacrifictum quotidianum non venerit, Clericus non habeatur. 

8 Con. Agathens. c. 2.- Clericis qni Ecclesiam frequentare, vel officium suum 
implere neglexerint, puregrina communio tribuatur. 
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from their office, And the law of Justinian! punishes them 
with degradation, because of the scandal they give to the 
laity by such neglects or contempts of divine service. So 
careful were the ancient law-givers of the Church to cut off 
all indecencies and abuses of this nature, and make the 
clergy provoking examples of piety to the people. 


Seer. 7.—Rules about Preaching to Edification. 


- Next to their office in addressing God as the people’s 
orators, we are to view them as God’s embassadors, ad- 
dressing themselves in his name to the people. Which 
they did by public preaching and private application ; in 
both which their great care was to perform the duty of 
watchmen over God’s flock, and of good stewards over his 
household. In their preaching, their only aim was to be 
the edification of the people. To which purpose the great 
masters of rulesin this kind, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, 
and St. Jerom, lay down these few directions. F irst, That 
the preacher be careful to make choice of an useful subject. 
Gregory Nazianzen® specifies the rule in some particular 
mstances, such as the doctrine of the world’s creation, and 
the soul of man; the doctrine of Providence, and the re- 
storation of man; the two covenants; the first and second 
coming of Christ, his inearnation, sufferings and death; the 
resurrection, and end of the world, and future judement, 
and different rewards of Heaven and Hell; together with 
the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, which is the principal 
article of the Christian Faith. Such subjects as these are 
proper for edification, to build up men in faith and holiness, 
and the practice of all piety and virtue. . 

But then, secondly, they must be treated on ina suitable 
way; not with too much art or loftiness of style, but with 
great condescension to men's capacities, who must be fed 
with the word as they are able to bear it. This is what 
Gregory Nazianzen? so much commends in Athanasius, 
when he says, “ he condescended and stooped himself to 
the mean capacities, whilst to the acute his notions and 
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words were more sublime.” St. Jerom? also observes upon 
this head, “ that a preacher’s discourse should always be 
plain, intelligible, and affecting; and rather adapted to 
excite men’s groans and tears, by a sense of their sins, than 
their admiration and applause, by speaking to them what 
neither they, nor he himself perhaps, do truly understand. 
For it is ignorant and unlearned men chiefly, that affect to 
be admired for their speaking above the capacities of the 
vulgar. A bold forehead often interprets what he himself 
does not understand; and yet he has no sooner persuaded 
others to they know not what, but he assumes to himself 
the title of learning upon it. When yet there is nothing so 
easy as to deceive the ignorant multitude, who are always 
most prone to admire what they do not understand.” Upon 
this account, St. Chrysostom? spends almost a whole book 
in cautioning the Christian orator against this failing; “ that 
he should not be intent on popular applause, but with a 
generous mind raise himself above it; seeking chiefly to 
advantage his hearers, and not barely to delight and please 
them.” To this purpose, he concludes, it would be neces- 
sary for him to despise both the applauses and censures of 
men, and all other things that might tempt him rather to 
flatter his hearers, than edify them. “Ina word, his chief 
end in all his composures should be to please God: and 
then, if he also gained the praise of men, he might receive 
it; if not, he needed not to court it, nor torment himself 
that it was denied him. For it would be consolation enough 
for all his labours, that in adapting his doctrine and elo- 
quence he had always sought to please his God.” 

Thirdly, A third rule given in this case, was, “ that men 
should apply their doctrine and spiritual medicines accord- 
ing to the emergent and most urgent necessities of their 
hearers. Which was the most proper duty of a watchman, 
to perceive with a quick eye, where the greatest danger lay; 
which was. men’s weakest and most unguarded side; and 





1 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian, Docente te in Ecclesia, non clamor populi, 
sed gemitus suscitetur ; lachryme auditorum laudes tue sint. - 5 - - Celeritate 
dicendi apud imperitum vulgus admirationem sui facere indoctorum hominum 
est. Attrita frons interpretatur sepe quod nescit; et cium aliis persuasenit, 
sibi quoque usurpat scientiam, * Chrys, de Sacerd. lib, v. c, 1. 
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then apply suitable remedies to their maladies and distem- 
pers.” St. Chrysostom! in speaking of this part of a minis- 
ter’s duty, says, “he should be vngdduoe & dioparicde, watch- 
ful and perspicacious, and have a thousand eyes about him, 
as living not for himself alone, but for a multitude of people. 
To live retired in a cell is the business of a monk; but the 
duty of a watchman is to converse among men of all de- 
grees and callings; to take care of the body of Christ, the 
Church, and have, regard both to its health and beauty ; 
curiously observing, lest any spot or wrinkle or other de- 
filement should sully the grace and comeliness of it. Now 
this obliged spiritual physicians to apply their medicines, 
that is, their doctrines, as the maladies of their patients 
chiefly required; to be most earnest and frequent in en- 
countering those errors and vices, which were most reigning, 
or which men were most in danger of being infected by.” 
And this is the reason, why in the homilies of the Ancients 
we so often meet with discourses against such heresies, as 
the world now knows nothing of; such as those of the 
Marcionites and Manichees, and many others, which it 
would be absurd to combat now in popular discourses ; but 
then it was necessary to be done, because they were the 
prevailing heresies of the age, and men were in danger of 
being subverted by them. And it is further observable, 
that the most formidable heresies, and prevailing factions, 
such as that of the Arians, when armed with secular power, 
could never either force or court the Catholic preachers 
into silence, to let the wolves devour the sheep by. such 
a tame and base compliance. In this case no worldly 
motives could prevail with them, when they saw the danger, 
not to give warning of it. They thought they could not 
otherwise answer the character of watchmen, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God, since it was required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful. 


Sect. 8.—Of Fidelity, Diligence, and Prudence, in Private Addresses and 
Applications. 

_But their fidelity was not only expressed in their public 
discourses, but also in their private addresses and applica- 
tions to men, who had either cut themselves off from the 
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body of Christ by heresies and schisms, or by their sins made 
themselves unsound members of the body, whilst they 
seemed to continue of it. With what fidelity and meekness 
and diligence they addressed themselves to the former sort, 
we may learn from the good effects, which their applications 
often had upon them. Theodoret} tells of himself in one 
place, that he had converted a thousand souls from the he- 
resy of the Marcionites, and many others from the heresies 
of Arius and Eunomius, in his own diocese. And in ano- 
ther place? he augments the number of converted Marcio- 
nites to ten thousand, whom, with indefatigable industry, in 
a diocese of forty miles in length and breadth, containing 
éight hundred Churches in it, he had reduced from their 
straying’s to the unity of the Catholic Church. What won- 
ders also St. Austin wrought in Afric upon the Donatists 
and others the same way, by private letters and conferences 
and collations with them, the reader may learn from Possi- 
dius; the author of his life, who frequently mentions his 
labours in this kind, and the great advantage that accrued 
to the Church by these means. For he lived to see the great- 
est part of the Manichees, Donatists, Pelagians, and Pagans 
converted to the Catholic Church. They were no less care- 
ful to apply themselves in private to persons within the 
Church, as occasion required. And here great art and pru- 
dence, as. well as fidelity and diligence, was necessary to 
give success to their endeavours. “ For mankind,” as Na- 
zianzen observes,’ is so various and uncertain a sort of 
creature, that it requires the greatest art and skill to manage 
him. For the tempers of men’s minds differ more than the 
features and lineaments of their bodies; and, as ali meats 
and medicines are not proper for all bodies, so neither is the 
same treatment and discipline proper for all souls. Some 
are best moved by words, others by examples; some are of 
a dull and heavy temper, and so have need of the spur to 
exstimulate them ; others that are brisk and fiery, have more 
need of the curb to restrain them. Praise works best upon 
some, and reproof upon others, provided each of them be 
ministered in a suitable and seasonable way; otherwise 
Tie ies iS 
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they do more harm than good. Some men are drawn by 
gentle exhortations to their duty; others by rebukes and 
hard words must be driven to it. And even in the business 
of reproof, some are affected most with open rebuke, others 
with private. For some men never regard a secret reproof, 
who yet are easily corrected, if chastised in public. Others: 
again cannot bear a public disgrace, but grow either morose, 
or impudent and implacable upon it; who, perhaps, wonld. 
have hearkened to a secret admonition, and repaid their mo- 
nitor with their conversion, as presuming him to have ac- 
costed them out of mere pity and love. Some men are to 
be so nicely watched and observed, that not the least of 
their faults are to be dissembled ; because they seek to hide 
their sins from men, and arrogate to themselves thereupon. 
the praise of being politic and crafty: in others it is better 
to wink at some faults, so that seeing we will not see, and. 
hearing we will not hear, lest by too frequent chidings we 
bring them to despair, and so make them cast off modesty, 
and grow bolder in their sins. To some men we must put 
on an angry countenance, and seem to contemn them, and 
despair of them as lost and deplorable wretches, when their. 
nature so requires it; others, again, must be treated with 
meekness and humility, and be recovered to a better hope 
by more promising and encouraging prospects. Some men 
must be always conquered, and never yielded to, whilst to 
others it will be better sometimes to concede a little. For 
all men’s distempers are not to be cured the same way ; but 
proper medicines are to be applied, as the matter itself, or 
eceasion, or the temper of the patient will admit of. And 
this is the most difficult part of the pastoral office, to know 
how to distinguish these things nicely, with an exact judg- 
ment, and with as exact a hand to minister suitable reme- 
dies to every distemper. It is a master-piece of art, which 
is not to be perfectly attained but by good observation, 
joined with experience and: practice.” What our author 
thus here at large discourses by way of rule and theory, he 
in another place sums up more briefly in the example of the 
great Athanasius, whose pattern he proposes to men’s imi= 
tation, as a living image of this admirable prudence and 
dexterity in dealing with men according to this great variety 
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of tempers; telling us,’ “that his design was always one 
and the same, but his methods various ; praising some, mo- 
derately correcting others; using the spur to some dull 
tempers, and the reins to others of a more hot and zealous 
spirit ; in his conversation, master of the greatest simplicity, 
but in his government master of the greatest artifice and va- 
riety of skill; wise in his discourses, but much wiser in his 
understanding, to adapt himself according to the different 
capacities and tempers of men.” Now the design of all this 
was, not to give any latitude or license to sin, but by all 
prudent and honest arts to discourage and destroy it. It 
was not to teach the clergy the base and servile arts of 
flattery and compliance; to become time-servers and men- 
pleasers, and sooth the powerful or the rich in their.errors 
and vices ; but only to instruct them in the different methods 
of opposing sin, and how, by joining prudence to their zeal, 
they might make their own authority most venerable, and 
most effectually promote the true ends of religion. St, 
Chrysostom puts in this caution, in describing this part of 
a bishop’s character. “He ought to be wise, as well as 
holy ; a man of great experience, and one that understands 
the world: and, because his business is with all sorts of 
men, he should be—zorxi\oc—one that can appear with 
different aspects, and act with great variety of skill.” “But 
when I say this, I do not mean,” says he,” “that he should 
be a man of craft, or servile flattery, or a dissembling hypo- 
crite; but a man of great freedom and boldness, who knows 
notwithstanding how to condescend and stoop himself for 
men’s advantage, when occasion requires, and can be as 
well mild as austere. For all men are not to be treated in 
the same way: no physician uses the same method with all 
his patients.” The true mean and decorum, he thinks, 
which a bishop should observe in his converse and applica- 
tions to men, is to keep between too much stiffmess and ab- 
jectness. “He must be grave without pride ;° awful, but 
courteous; majestic, as a man of authority and power, yet 
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affable and communicative to all. Of.an integrity that can- 
not be corrupted, yet officious and ready to serve every man; 
humble, but not servile; sharp and resolute, but yet gentle 
and mild. By such prudence he will maintain his authority, 
and carry any point with men, whilst he studies to do every 
thing without hatred or favour, only for the benefit and edi- 
fication of the Church.” We must reduce to this head of 
prudence, in making proper address and application to of- 
fenders, that direction given by St. Paul, and repeated in 
several ancient canons, that a bishop be no smiter,—y) 
mAnktnv,—which the twenty-seventh of those called the 
Apostolical Canons thus paraphrases: “ If any bishop, pres- 
byter, or deacon, smite either an offending Christian, or an 
injurious heathen, we order him to be deposed. For our 
Lord did not teach us this discipline, but the contrary ; for 
he was smitten, but did not smite any; when he was reviled, 
he reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened not.” 
Justinian forbids the same in one of his Novels, as a thing 
unbecoming the priests of God, to smite any man with their 
own hands. The word, rAyooev, signifies also smiting with 
the tongue, by reproachful, bitter, and contumelious lan- 
guage, as St. Chrysostom, St. Jerom, and others, understand 
it. In which sense also it was forbidden, as a thing inde- 
cent, and unbecoming the gravity and prudence of the 
Christian clergy. . 


Sxcr. 9.—Of Prudence and Candour in composing unnecessary Controversies 
: in the Church. 

St. Chrysostom enlarges upon several other parts of 
prudence, which I need not here insist upon, because they 
have either already been mentioned, or will hereafter be 
considered in other places; such as prudence? in opposing 
heresies ; prudence * in managing the virgins and widows, 
and the revenues of the Church ; prudence‘ in hearing and 
determining secular causes ; and prudence ® in the exercise 
-of discipline and Church-censures, which last will be 
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spoken to under another head. I shall here therefure only 
add one instance more of their prudence in allaying unne- 
cessary disputes, which rose among Catholics, and men of 
the same opinion in the Church, which indeed was rather 
a. complication of many noble virtues: prudence, candour, 
ingenuity, moderation, peaceableness, and charity, joined 
together, which like a constellation of the brightest quali- 
ties always. shined with the greatest lustre. This is,what 
Gregory Nazianzen chiefly admired in the conduct of Atha- 
nasius, and therefore he gives it the highest commendation 
and preference before all his other virtues, as thinking there 
was no one thing whereby he did greater service to the 
Church of God. It happened in the time of Athanasius, 
that the Catholics were like to be divided about mere words; 
a warm dispute asising about what names the three divine 
persons were to be called by, some were for calling them 
only Tpia Nocowra, Three Persons, to avoid Arianism 5 
others called them Toec¢ ‘Yrosdouc, Three Hypostases, 
to ayoid Sabellianism. Now they all meant the same thing, 
but not understanding each others terms, they mutually 
charged one another with the heresies of Arius and Sabel- 
lus. The one party in the heat of disputation could under- 
stand nothing by Three Hypostases but three subtances or 
essences in the Arian sense; for they made no distinction 
between hypostasis and essence, and therefore charged 
their opposites with Arianism. The other party were afraid 
that Tofa Ipéowra signified no more than nominal persons, 
in the sense of Sabellius, who himself had used those very 
terms in an equivocal sense to impose upon the vulgar, 
and therefore they inveighed against their adversaries as> 
designing to promote Sabellianism. “And so,” says Nazi- 
anzen, ‘this little difference in words making a noise as 
if there had been difference in opinion, the love of quarrel- 
ing and contention fomenting the dispute, the ends of the 
earth were in danger of being divided by a few syllables. 
Which when Athanasius, the true man of Ged, and great 
guide of souls, both saw and heard, he could not endure 
to think of so absurd, and unreasonable a division among 
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the professors of the same faith, but immediately applied 
a remedy to the distemper. And how did he make his 
application ? having convened both parties with all meek- 
ness and humility, and accurately weighed the intention 
and meaning of the words on both sides, after he found 
them agreeing in the things themselves, and not in the 
least differing in point of doctrine, he ended their dispute, 
allowing the use of both names, and tying them to unity of 
opinion.” “This,” says our author, “ was a more advanta- 
geous act of charity to the Church, than all his other daily 
labours and discourses; it was more honourable than all 
his watchings and humicubations, and not inferior to his 
applauded flights and exiles.” And therefore he tells his 
readers in ushering in the discourse, “that he could not 
omit the relation, without inj uring them, especially at a time 
when contentions and divisions were in the Church; for 
this action of his would be an instruction to them, that 
were then alive, and of great advantage, if they would 
propound it to their own imitation; since men were prone to 
divide not only from the impious, but from the orthodox 
and pious, and that not only about little and contemptible 
opinions, which ought to make no difference, but about 
words, that tended to one and the same sense.” The cau- 
tion is of use in all ages; and had it always been strictly 
observed, it would have prevented many wild disputes, and 
fierce contentions about words in the Christian Church. 


Scr. 10.—Of their Zeal and Courage in Defending the Truth. 


But now weare to observe on the other hand, that as they 
were eminent for their candour and prudence in composing 
unnecessary and verbal disputes; so, where the cause was 
weighty, and any material point of religion concerned, they 
were no less famous for their zeal and courage, in standing 
up in the defence of truth against all opposers. It was 
neither the artifice and subtlety, nor the power and malice 
of their enemies could make them yield, where they 
thought the faith was in danger to be destroyed. “ In other 
cases,” says Nazianzen,! “ there is nothing so peaceable, so 
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moderate as Christian bishops but in this case they cannot 
bear the name of moderation, tobetray their God by silence 
and sitting still; but here they are exceeding eager warriors, 
and fighting champions, that are not to be overcome.” He 
does not mean, that the weapens of their warfare were 
carnal; that they used any pious frauds, or plotted treasons 
or rebellions, or took up arms in defence of religion ; but 
that with an undaunted courage and brave resolution they 
stood up firm in defence of truth, and mattered not what 
names they were called by, contentious, unpeaceable, im- 
moderate, factious, turbulent, incendiaries, or any thing of 
the iike nature, nor yet what they suffered in any kind, 
whilst they contended for that faith, which was once deli- 
vered to the saints. Church-history abounds with instances 
of this nature; but it will be sufficient to exemplify the 
practice of this virtue in a single instance, which Gregory 
Nazianzen' gives us in the Life of St. Basil, where he re- 
lates a famous dialogue that passed between Modestus, the 
Arian governor under Valens, and that holy man. Modes- 
tus tried all arts to bring him over to the party, but, finding 
all in vain, he at last threatened him with severity. « What?” 
said he, “dost thou not fear this power, which Iam armed 
with 7” “ why should I fear ?” said Basil, “ what canst thou 
do, or what can I suffer?” “ what canst thou suffer 2” said 
the other, ‘‘ many things that are in my power; confiscation 
of thy goods, banishment, torment, and death.” <“ But thou 
must threaten me with something else,” said Basil, “ if thou 
canst, for none of these things can touch me. As for con- 
fiscation of goods, I am not lable to it; for I have nothing 
to lose, unless thou wantest these tattered and threadbare 
garments, and a few books, which is all the estate I am 
possessed of. For banishment, I know not what it means, 
for I am tied to no place; I shall esteem every country as 
much my own, as that wére I now dwell; for the whole 
earth is the Lord’s, and Iam only a pilgrim and a stranger. 
in it. As for torments, what can they do to him, who has not. 
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a body that can hold out beyond the first stroke? and for 
death, it will be a kindness to me, for it will but so much 
the sooner send me unto God, to whom I live and do the 
duty of my station; being ina great measure already dead; 
and now of a long time hastening unto him.” The governor 
was strangely surprised at this discourse, and said, “no 
man ever talked at this free and bold rate to Modestus be- 
fore.” « Perhaps,” said Basil, “ thou didst never meet with 
a bishop before ; for, if thou hadst, he would have talked 
just as I do, when he was putto contend about such matters 
as these. In. other things we are mild and yielding, and 
the humblest men on earth, as our laws oblige us to be; 
we are so far from showing ourselves supercilious or 
haughty to magistrates in power, that we do not do it to 
persons of the meanest rank and condition. But, when the 
cause of God is concerned, or in danger, then indeed we 
esteem all other things as nothing, and fix our eyes only 
upon him. Then fire and sword, wild beasts, and instru- 
ments of torture to tear off our fiesh, are so far from being 
a terror, that they are rather a pleasure, and recreation to 
us. Therefore reproach and threaten us, do your pleasure, 
use your power to the utmost, and let the emperor know 
all this: yet you shall never conquer us, or bring us to 
assent to your impious doctrine, though you threaten us ten 
thousand times more than all this.” The governor hearing 
this, and finding him to be a man of invincible and inflexible 
courage, dismissed him now not with threatening, but with 
a sort of reverence and submission, and went and told the 
emperor, that the bishop of that Church was too hard for 
them all; for his courage was so great, his resolution so 
firm, that neither promises nor threatenings could move him 
from his purpose. Nor was it only open violence they thus 
bravely resisted, but also the more crafty attempts of the 
enemies of truth, who many times went artificially to work 
againstit ; partly by blackening the characters of its champions 
and defenders, and representing them as base and intole- 
rable men; and partly by smoothing their own character, 
and pretending unity in faith with the orthodox, and that 
their designs were only designs of peace, to remove un- 
scriptural words and noyel terms out of the way, that all] 
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men might be of the same opinion. These were the two 
grand artifices of the Arian party, whereby the leading anid 
politie men among them, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Valens, 
Ursacius, and others, always laboured to overthrow the 
truth. Upon this account Athanasius was forced to undergo 
a thousand calumnies and slanderous reproaches ; he was ac- 
cused to Constantine, as one that assumed to himself imperial 
authority to impose a tax upon Egypt; as one guilty of mur- 
der in cutting off the hand of Arsenius, a Meletian bishop, as 
guilty of treason in siding with Philumenus, the rebel, and fur- 
nishing him with money ; asan enemy tothe public forattempt- 
ing: to hinder the transportation of corn from Egypt to Con- 
stantinople: which accusation so far prevailed upon the 
emperor, that he banished him to Triers upon it. In the 
next reign he was accused again of repeated murders ; and 
of sacrilege, in diverting Constantine’s liberality to the 
widows of Egypt and Libya to other uses; of treason, in 
joining interest with Magnentius, the tyrant; and many 
other such charges were spitefully and diabolically levelled 
against him. St. Basil was likewise variously aceused both 
by professed enemies and pretended friends; who, as is 
usual in such cases, brought charges against him directly 
contrary to one another. Some accused him of tritheism, 
for defending the doctrme of Three Hypostases against the 
Sabellians ; others, of Semiarianism, or heterodoxy in the 
article about the divinity of the Holy Ghost, because in his 
- Church he sometimes used a different form of doxology from 
what was used in other Churches. Some again accused 
him of Arianism, because he had received Eustathius of Se- 
bastia into communion upon his professing the Catholic 
faith; others said, he communicated with Apoilinaris, the 
heretic, because upon some occasions he wrote letters to 
him. Thus were two of the greatest and best of men ma- 
liciously traduced and wounded in their reputation ; both 
indeed for the same cause, but with this difference, that the 
one was prosecuted by open enemies without the Church, 
the other chiefly by secret enemies within ; of whom there- 
fore he had reason to take up the prophet’s complaint, and 
say, “ These are the wounds, with which I was wounded in 
the house of my friends.” And these were such temptations 
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as might have unsettled any weak and wavering minds, and 
made them turn their backs upon religion: but true zeal is 
above temptation, and can equally despise the wounds of 
the sword, and the wounds of the tongue; having always 
the consolation, which Christ gives in his Gospel, ready at 
hand to support it, “ Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad; for great is your reward in heaven.” Such examples 
show us, that innocence itself cannot always exempt men 
from calumny, but sometimes is accidentally the occasion 
ofit. But then it has this advantage, that being jomed with 
a suitable zeal, it never sinks under the weight and pressure 
of its burden, but always comes off conqueror at the last, as 
we see in the instances now before us. 

The other artifice, which I said the Arians used to de- 
stroy the Faith, was the- specious pretence of peace and 
unity. The politic and crafty men among them in the time 
of Constantius pretended, that they had no quarrel with the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity itself, but only were ag- 
grieved at the novel, and unscriptural words, such as the 
“Oposo.ov, consubstantial, &c. which the council of Nice had 
used to express it by. These, they said, were dividing 
terms, and the cause of all the quarrel and combustion: 
and therefore they still urged the removing these terms, as 
the great stumbling-block, out of the way, that the peace 
and unity of the Church might follow upon it. But Atha- 
nasius and other wise Catholics easily perceived, whither 
this sly stratagem tended; being very sensible, that their 
design was not against the bare terms, but the Faith itself, 
and therefore they always stoutly and zealously opposed it. 
Nor could the Arians ever gain this point upon the Ca- 
tholies, till at lastin the council of Ariminum, Anno 359, by 
great importunity, and clamours for unity and peace, they 
were prevailed upon to sink the word, consubstantial, and 
draw up a new creed without it, yet, as they thought, con- 
taining the very same doctrine, and in as full terms as could 
be expressed, save that the word, consubstantial, was not 
in it. But here it must be owned, these Catholic bishops 
were wanting in their zeal, as they themselves were quickly 
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after convinced. For no sooner was this concession made, 
but the Arians immediately gave out and boasted over all 
the world, that the Nicene faith was condemned, and Ari- 
anism established in a general-council, though nothing was 
less intended by the Catholic bishops, that were present at 
it. But now they were sensible they had made a false 
step, by suffering themselves thus to be imposed upon by 
designing men: they now saw, that they ought tohave stuck 
to the Nicene terms, as well as the Faith, since the Faith 
itself so much depended on them. They now began to 
complain of the fraud, and asked pardon of their: brethren 
for their want of foresight and caution, in a case so tender 
and material. St. Jerom, who gives us this account of the 
whole transaction, from the Acts of the synod and other 
records extant in his time, brings them m making this 
apology for themselves: “ the bishops,” says he,' “ who 
had been imposed upon by fraud at Ariminum, and who 
were reputed heretics without being conscious to themselves 
of any heresy, went about every where protesting by the 
body of Christ, and all that is sacred in the Church, that 
they suspected no evil in their creed: they thought the 
sense had agreed with the words, and that men had not 
meant one thing in their hearts, and uttered another thing 
with their lips. They were deceived by entertaining too 
good an opinion of base and evil men. They did not sup- 
pose the priests: of Christ could so treacherously have 
fought against Christ. In short, they lamented their mis- 
take now with tears, and offered to condemn as well their 
own subscription, as all the Arian blasphemies.” Any one, 
that reads St. Jerom carefully, will easily perceive, that 
these bishops were no Arians, nor ever intended to sub- 
scribe an Arian creed ; but their fault was want of -zeal in 
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parting with the Nicene creed, to take another instead of it 
without the word, consubstantial; which though they sub- 
scribed in the simplicity of their hearts as an orthodox 
ereed, (and indeed the words, as St. Jerom describes them, 
im their plain sense are sound and orthodox, as St. Jerom 
says in their excuse,) yet. the Arians put an equivoeal and 
poisonous sense upon them; giving out, after the council 
was ended, that they had not only abolished the word, con- 
substantial, but with it condemned the Nicene faith also. 
Which was strange surprising news to the bishops, that had 
been at Ariminum. “ Then,” says St. Jerom, “ engemuit 
totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est,—the whole world 
groaned, and was amazed to think she should be reputed 
Arian.” That is, the Catholic bishops of the whole world, 
for there were three hundred of them present at that coun- 
cil, were amazed to find themselves so abused, and repre- 
sented as Arians, when they never intended in the least to 
confirm the Arian doctrine. But now by this the reader will 
be able to judge, what kind of zeal the Catholic Chureh 
required then in her clergy, viz. That they should net 
only contend for the Faith itself, but also for those catholic 
forms and ways of expressing it, which had been prudently 
composed and settled in general-councils, as a_ barrier 
against heretics; the giving up of which to subtle and dan- 
gerous adversaries, would always give them adyantage to 
make fiercer attacks upon the Faith itself, and prove de- 
structive to the catholic cause; as those bishops found by 
woeful experience, who were concerned in the concession 
made at Ariminum. It is candour indeed, when good Ca- 
tholics are divided only about words, to bring them to a 
right understanding of one another, which will set them at 
peace and unity again: but it is tameness to give up the 
main bulwarks of the Faith to fallacious adversaries and de- 
signing’ men, whose arts and aims, however disguised, are 
always known to strike at the foundation of religion. And 
therefore, though no man was ever more candid hen Atha- 
nasius towards mistaken Catholics, yet neither: was any 
more zealous in opposing the arts and stratagems of the 
Arian party; always sticking close to the Henniion of the 
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Nicene council, and never yielding, that any tittle or syllable 
of that creed should be erased or altered. 


Secr. 11.—Of their Obligations to maintain the Unity of the Church ; and of 
the Censure of such as fell into Heresy or Schism. 


Wuitst Iam upon this head, I cannot but take notice 
of the obligations the clergy lay under to maintain the unity 
of the Church, both in faith and discipline, and what penal- 
ties were inflicted on such as made a breach therein, whether 
by falling into heresy or schism themselves, or giving en- 
couragement to them in others. I shall not need to state 
the nature of Church-unity and communion in this place 
any further, than by saying,—that, to maintain the purity of 
the Catholic Faith, and live under the discipline and govern- 
ment of a Catholic bishop, who himself lived in communion 
with the Catholic Church, were then as it were the two cha- 
-racteristic notes of any man’s bemg in the communion of 
the Church; and therefore, as every member was obliged 
to maintam the unity of the Church in both these parts, so 
much more the clergy, who were to be the chief guardians 
of it. And if they failed in either kind, that is, if they lapsed 
either into heresy or schism, by the laws of the Church they 
were to be deposed from their office; and though they re- 
pented and returned to the unity of the Church again, yet 
they were not to act in their former station, but to be ad- 
mitted to communicate only in the quality of laymen. This 
was the rule of the African Church in the time of Cyprian, 
as appears from the Synodical Epistle! of the council of 
Carthage, to which his name is prefixed. For, writing to 
Pope Stephen, they tell him, their custom was to treat such 
of the clergy as were ordained in the Catholic Church, and 
afterward stood up perfidiously and rebelliously against the 
Church, in the same manner as they did those that were first 
ordained by heretics; that is, they admitted them to the 
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peace of the Church, and allowed them the communion of 
laymen, but did not permit them to officiate again in any 
order of the clergy. And this, he says, they did to put a 
mark of distinction between those that always stood true to 
the Church, and those that deserted it. Yet if any consider- 
able advantage accrued to the Church, by the return of such 
an heretic or schismatic, as if he brought over any consider- 
able part of the deluded people with him; or if he was ge- 
nerally chosen by the Church, or the like ; im such cases 
the rule was so far dispensed with, that the deserter might 
be admitted. to his pristine dignity, and be allowed to offi- 
ciate in his own order again. Upon this account, Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome, received Maximus, the presbyter, to his 
former honour upon his return from the Novatian schism.! 
And in after ages both the Novatians and Meletians were 
particularly favoured with this privilege by the council of. 
Nice, and the Donatists by the African fathers in the time 
of St. Austin, as I have had occasion to note more than 
once.before.* But if they continued obstinate in their 
heresy or schism, then many times an anathema was pro- 
nounced against them, as in the second council of Carthage. 
“Ifa presbyter,” says the canon,? “ that is reproved or ex- 
communicated by his bishop, being puffed up with pride, 
shall presume to offer the oblation ina separate assembly, 
or set up another altar against him, let him be anathema.” 
The council of Antioch,* and those called the Apostolical 
Canons,® have several decrees of the like nature. Yea, so 
careful were the clergy to be of the unity of the Church, 
that they were not to give any encouragement to heretics, 
or schismatics, or excommunicated persons, by communi- 
cating with them in prayer or other holy offices of the 
Church, or so much as frequenting their society, feasting 
with them or the like. But I do not enlarge upon these 
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things here, because being matters of discipline, they will 
come again to be considered under that head in another 
place. ¢ 

I have now gone through some of the chief general du- 
ties, which more immediately concerned the office and func- 
tion of the clergy ; and by mixing public rules with private 
directions and great examples, have made such an essay to- 
wards the idea and character of a primitive clerk, as may, I 
hope, in some things excite both the emulation and curio- 
sity of many of my readers, who may be concerned to imitate 
the pattern I have been describing. If here it be not drawn 
so full, or so exactly to the life in all its beauties as they. 
could wish, they will find their account in satisfying their 
curiosity, by having recourse to the fountains themselves, 
from whence these materials were taken. For many things, 
that might here have been added, were purposely omitted 
for fear of drawing out this part of the discourse to a greater 
length than would consist with the design and measures of 
the present undertaking. And IJ had rather be thought to 
have said too little, than too much, upon this head, that I 
might not cloy, but leave an edge upon the appetite of the 
inquisitive reader. 


CHAP. IV. 


An Account of some other Laws and Rules, which were a 
‘ Sort of Out-Guards and Fences to the former. 


Sect. l.—No Clergyman allowed to desert or relinquish his Station without 
ite just Grounds and Leave. 


Havine thus far discoursed both of such laws, as related to 
the life and conversation of the primitive clergy, and of. 
those that more immediately concerned the duties and of- 
fices of their function; I come now to speak of a third sort 
of laws, which were like the Jew’s Sepimenta Legis, a sort 
of by-laws and rules, made for the defence and guard of the 
two former. Among these we may reckon such laws as 
were made |to fix the clergy to their proper business and 
calling; suchas that, which forbad any clergyman to desert 
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or relinquish his station, without just grounds or leave 
granted by his superiors. In the African Church, as has 
been showed before,! from the time that any man was made 
a reader, or entered in’ any of the lower orders of the 
Church, he was presumed to be dedicated to the service of 
God, so as thenceforth not to be at liberty to turn secular 
again at his own pleasure. And much more did this rule 
hold for bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Therefore Cyril 
of Alexandria, as he is cited by Harmenopulus,? says in one 
of his canons, “ that it was contrary to the laws of the 
Church for any priest to ‘give in a libel of resignation: for, 
if he be worthy, he ought to continue in his ministry ; if he 
be unworthy, he should not have the privilege of resigning, 
but be condemned and ejected.” The council of Chalcedon 
_orders all such to be anathematized, “as forsook their or- 
ders to take upon them any military office or secular dignity, 
unless they repented and returned to the employment, 
which, for God’s sake, they had first chosen.” The council 
of Tours,*in like manner, decrees, “that whoever of the 
clergy desert their order and office, to follow a secular life 
and calling again, shall be punished with excommunication. 
The civil law was also very severe upon such deserters. By 
an order of Arcadius and Honorius® they are condemned to 
serve in Ouria all their lives, that they might never have 
the privilege of resuming the clerical life again. And bya 
law of Justinian’s,® both monks and clerks, so deserting, 
were to forfeit whatever. estate they were possessed of, to 
the church or monastery to which they belonged. 
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SEcr. 2.—Yet in some Cases a Resignation was allowed of. 


But this rule, as it was intended for the benefit of the 
Church, to keep the clergy to their duty, so when the be- 
nefit of the Church, or any other reasonable cause required 
the contrary, might be dispensed with; and we find many 
such resignations or renunciations practised, and some al- 
lowed by general councils. For not to mention the case of 
disability by reason of old age, sickness, or other infirmity, 
in whieh it was usual for bishops to turn over their business 
to a coadjutor ; of which I have given a full account ina 
former book;! there were two other cases, which come 
nearer to the matter in hand. One was, when a bishop, 
through the obstinacy, hatred, or disgust of any people 
found himself incapable of domg them any service, and 
that the burthen was an intolerable oppression to him; in 
that case, if he desired to renounce, his resignation was 
accepted. Thus Gregory Nazianzen renounced the see of 
Constantinople, and betook himself to a private life, because 
the people grew factious, and murmured at him, as being a 
stranger. And this he did with the consent and approba-_ 
tion of the general-council of Constantinople, as not only 
the historians, Theodoret? and Socrates,’ but he himself* 
testifies in many places of his writings. After the same 
manner, Theodoret says,” Meletius, the famous bishop of 
Antioch, when he was bishop of Sebastia, in Armenia, was. 
so offended with the rebellious temper and contumacy of a 
perverse and froward people, that he abandoned them, and 
retired likewise to a private life. So Theodorus Lecter® 
tells us, how Martyrius, bishop of Antioch, being offended 
- at the factiousness of his people and clergy, upon the in- 
irusion of Peter Fullo, renounced his Church with these 
words: “a contumacious clergy, a rebellious people, a 
prophane Church, I bid adieu to them all, reserving to my- 
self the dignity of priesthood.” Another case was, when 
in charity a bishop resigned, or showed himself willing to 
es a er 

1 Book ii. chap. xiii. sect. 4. 2'Theod. lib. v.c. 8. 3 Socrat. 
lib. v. ¢.7. 4 Naz. Orat.32. It. Carm, de Vua sua. 6 Theod. 
lib.ii. ¢. 31. 6 Theodor. Lect. lib, i. p. 553. 
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resign, to cure some inveterate schism. Thus Chrysostom! 
told his people, “that, if they had any suspicion of him, as 
if he were an usurper, he was ready to quit his govern- 
ment, when they pleased, if that was necessary to preserve 
the unity of the Church.” And so Theodoret tells us,? that, 
in the dispute between Flavian and Evagrius, the two 
bishops of Antioch, when Theodosius, the emperor, sent for 
Flavian, and ordered him to go and have his cause decided 
at Rome, he bravely answered, “ Great Sire, if any accuse 
my faith as erroneous, or my life as unqualifying me for a 
bishopric, I will freely let my accusers be my judges, and 
stand to their sentence, whatever it be; but if the dispute be 
‘only about the throne and government of the Church, I 
shall not stay for judgment, nor contend with any, that has 
a mind to it, but freely recede, and abdicate the throne of 
my own accord. And you, sire, may commit the see of 
Antioch to whom you please.” The emperor looked upon 
this as a nobleand generous answer, and was so affected with 
it, that instead of obliging him to go to Rome, he sent him 
home again, and bad him go feed the Church committed to 
his care ; nor would he ever after hearken to the bishops of 
Rome, though they often solicited him to expel him. There 
is one instance more of this nature, which I cannot omit, 
because it is such an example of self-denial, and despising 
of private interest for the publie good, and peace, and unity 
of the Church, as deserves to be transmitted to posterity, 
and to be spoken of with the highest commendations. It 
was the proposal, which Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, and 
St. Austin, with the rest of the African bishops, made to the 
Donatists, at the opening of the conference of Carthage ;3 
that, to put an end to the schism, wherever there was a 
Catholic and a Donatist bishop in the same city, they should 
both of them resign, and suffer a new. one to be chosen. 
“ For why,” say they, “ should we scruple to offer the 
Se New AN eM hae Se RYE SG 
1 Chrys. Hom. 11. in Ephes. p. 1110, "Eroutoe TAPAXWOHTAL THC aOV IC, 
povoy ékeAnoia tsw pia. * Theod. lib. v. c. 28. 5 Collat, Carth. 
Die i.c. 16. Utrique de medio secedamus - - - quid enim dubitemus Redemp- 
tori nostro sacrificium istius humilitatis offerre? An verd ille de ceelis in 


membra humana descendit, ut membra ejus essemus? Et nos, ne ipsa ejus 
membra crudeli divisione lanientur, de cathedris descendere formidamus? &c, 
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sacrifice of such an humility to our Redeemer? Did he 
descend from-heaven to assume our nature, and make us 
his members? And shall we make any doubt to descend 
from our chairs, to prevent his members being torn to pieces 
by a cruel schism? We bishops are ordained for the peo- 
ple of Christ. What therefore is most conducive to the 
peace of Christian people, we ought to do in reference to 
our episcopacy. If we be profitable servants, why should 
‘we envy the eternal gain of our Lord for our own temporal 
honours? Our episcopal dignity will be so much the more 
advantageous to us, if by laying it aside we gather toge- 
ther the flock of Christ, than if we disperse his flock by re- 
taining it. And with what face can we hope for the honour 
which Christ has promised us in the world to come, if our 
honours in this world hinder the unity of his Church.” By 
this we see there were some cases, in which it was law- 
ful for men to renounce even the episcopal office, and 
betake themselves to a private life; the grand rule being in 
these and all other cases, to do what was most for the benefit 
and edification of the Church, and sacrifice private interest 
to the advantage of the public. 


Srcr. 3.—And Canonical Pensions sometimes granted in such Cases,. 


In these cases, a bishop after he had renounced. was not 
to intermeddle with the affairs of the Church, to ordain, or 
perform any Offices of the like nature, unless he was called 
to assist by some other bishop, or was commissioned by 
him as his delegate; yet he was allowed the title, and ho- 
nour, and communion of a bishop, as the general council of 
Ephesus! determined it should be, in the case of Eustathius, 
bishop of Perga and metropolitan of Pamphylia, who had 
renounced his bishopric, being an aged man, and thinking 
himself unable to discharge the duties of it. In such cases 
likewise, when any one receded with the approbation of a 
council, he was sometimes allowed to receive a moderate 
pension out of the bishopric for his maintenance. As it was 





1 Con. Ephes. Act: 7. in Epist. ad Synod. Pamphylie. Habeat Episcopi 
nomen et honorem ac communionem, sic quidem ut neque ipse ordinet, neque 
in ecclesiam propria auctoritate ordinaturus veniat, nisi forte coassumatur, &c, 
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in the case of Domnus, bishop of Antioch, who having been 
ejected, though unjustly, by Dioscorus in the second synod 
of Ephesus, yet quietly resigned the bishopric to Maximus ; 
upon which account Maximus desired leave of the council 
of Chalcedon, that he might allow him an annual pension 
out of the revenues of the Church, which the council of 
Chalcedon? readily complied with. And this, as Richerius? 
ingenuously owns, was the ancient design and meaning of 
canonical pensions, which were not used to be granted but 
by the authority or approbation of a synod, and only to such, 
as having spent the greatest part of their life in the service 
of the Church, desired to be disburthened of their office by 
reason of their age. For the reserving a pension out of a 
bishopric, which a man only resigns to take another, was a 
practice wholly unknown to former ages. 


Sect. 4.—No Clergyman to remove from one Diocese to another without the 
Consent and Letters Dimissory of his own Bishop. 


Another rule, designed to keep all clergymen strictly to 
their duty, was,—that no one should remove from his own 
Church or diocese, without the consent of the bishop, to 
whose diocese he belonged. For as no one at first could 
be ordained dzoAsAvupévwe, but must be fixed to some Church 
at his first ordination ; so neither, by the rules and discipline 
of the Church then prevailing, might he exchange his sta- 
tion at pleasure, but must have his own bishop’s license, or 
letters dimissory, to qualify him to remove from one diocese 
to another. For this was the ancient right, which every 
bishop had in the elergy of his own Church, that he could not 
be deprived of them without his own consent; but as well the 
‘party that deserted him, as the bishop that received him, 
were liable to be censured upon such a transgression. “If 
any presbyter, deacon, or other clerk,” says the Apostolieal 
Canons? “ forsake his own diocese to goto another, and 





* Con. Chalced. Act. 7. al Act. 10, Edit. Labbe. tom. iv. p. 681. *Ri- 
cher. Hist. Concil. par. i. ¢. 8. n. 30. p.'218. Nihil antiquitus consuetum fieri 
nisi synodicé comprobatum; hineque jus Pensionum Canonicarum potest con- 
firmari 3 que iis tantum tribui consueverant, qui magnam vite partem in mi- 
nisterio consumserant, et propter xtatem se exonerabant episcopatu. 

* Canon. Apost. ¢. 15 et 16. Vid. Con. Chaleed. ean. 20; 
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there continue without the consent of his own bishop; we 
decree, that such an one shall no longer minister asa clerk, 
especially if after admonition he refuse to return, but only 
be admitted to communicate as a layman. And if the 
bishop, to whom they repair, still entertain them in the 
quality of clergymen, he shall be excommunicated as a 
master of disorder.” The same rule is frequently repeated 
in the ancient councils, as that. of Antioch,! the first and 
second of Arles,? the first and fourth of Carthage,’ the first 
of Toledo,* and the council of Tours,® and Turin,’ and the 
great council of Nice,’ to whose canons it may be suflicient 
to refer the reader. I only observe, that this was the 
ancient use of letters dimissory, or as they were then called, 
’ArroAvurixat, ’Expnvikal, Zusarixal, and Concessorig, which 
were letters of license granted by a bishop, for a clergyman 
to remove from his diocese to another ; though we now take 
letters dimissory in another sense; but the old canons call 
those dimissory letters, which were given upon the occa- 
sion that I have mentioned. The council of Carthage gives 
them only the name of the bishop’s letters,® but the council 
of Trullo styles them expressly,’ dimissory ; when, rein- - 
forcing all the ancient canons, it says, “ No clergyman of 
what degree soever shall be entertained in another Church, 
zxroc Ty¢ 78 olKels ’Emtoxors tyypags dwoAvrikne,—without the 
dimissory letters of his own bishop ; which he might grant or 
refuse, as he saw proper oceasion for it. For there was no 
law to compel him to grant. it, whatever arts any clerk 
might use to gain a dismission any other way, St. Austin 
mentions a pretty strange case of this nature, that hap- 
pened in his own diocesé. One Timotheus, a subdeacon of 
his Church, being desirous to leave his post under St, 
Austin, and go to Severus, a neighbouring bishop, protests 
upon oath to Severus, that he would be no longer of St. 
‘Austin’s Church ; upon this Severus, pretending a reverence 





1 Gan. Antioch, c. 3. 2 Arclat.i.c. 22. Arelat, ii. c. 13, 8 Con. 


Carth.i.c. 5. Carth. iv. c. 27. * Con. Tolei. i. ¢, 12, ; * Con, 
Turon. ce. 11. 6 Con. Taurin. ec. 6. * Con, Nic. ¢. 16. 


® Gon. Carth. i. ¢. 5. Non licere Clericum alienum ab aliquo suscipi sine 
literis Episcopi sui, neque apud se retinere. ® Gon, Trull. c. 17. 
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for liis oath, writes to,St. Austin, and tells him, he could 
not return him his clerk for.fear of making him guilty of 
perjury. To which St. Austin replied,’ “ that this opened 
a way to licentiousness, and there was an end of all eccle- 
siastical order and discipline, if a bishop would pretend to 
keep another man’s clerk upon such a scruple, for fear of 
being accessory to his perjury.” This evidently implies, 
that there was no law then to compel.a bishop to grant 
letters dimissory to his. clerk; for if there had been any 
such, Timotheus needed not to have used the stratagem of 
an oath, but might have compelled St. Austin to have 
granted them. But the Church then did not think fit to put 
it In every man’s power to remove from one diocese to 
another, at his own pleasure, but left every bishop sole 
judge in this case, as best knowing the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of his own Church, and whether it were expe- 
dient to part with the clergy, which were ordained for her 
service. 


Sect. 5.—Laws against the BaxdyrtBor, or Wandering Clergy. 


The laws were no less severe against all wandering cler- 
gymen, whom some of the ancients call BaxdvriBou,? or 
Vacantivi, by way of reproach. They were a sort of idle 
persons, who having deserted the service of their own 
Church would fix in no other, but went roving from place 
to place, as their fancy and their humour led them. Now, 
by the laws of the Church, no bishop was to permit any 
such to officiate in his diocese, nor indeed so much as to 
communicate in hisChurch; because, having neither letters 
dimissory, nor letters commendatory from their own bishop, 
which every one ought to have that travelled, they were 
to be suspected either as deserters, or as persons guilty of 
some misdemeanor, who fled from ecclesiastical censure. 
Therefore the laws forbad the admitting of such, either to 
ecclesiastical or lay-communion. “A presbyter, or dea- 





. 1 Aug. Ep, 240. ad Severum. Aditus aperitur ad dissolvendum ordinem ec- 
clesiasticas discipline, si alterius Ecclesiz Clericus cuicunque juraverit, quod 
ab ipso non sit recessurus, eum secum esse permittat ; ideo se facere affirmans, 
e author sit ejus perjurii, &. ® Synes. Ep, 67. 
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con,” says the council of Agde,' “ that rambles about with- 
out the letters of his bishop, shall not be admitted to com- 
munion by any other.” The council of Epone? repeats the 
decree in the same words. And the council of Valentias 
in Spain, orders such wandering and roving clerks, as will 
not settle to the constant performance and attendance of 
divine offices in the Church, whereto they were deputed by 
the bishop that ordained them, to be deprived both of the 
communion and the honour of their order, if they persisted 
in their obstinacy and rebellion. So strict were the laws 
of the ancient Church in tying the inferior clergy to the 
service of that Church, to which they were first appointed, 
that they might not upon any account move thence, but at 
the discretion of the bishop that ordained them. 


Sect. 6.—Laws against the Translations of Bishops from one See to 
another, how to be limited and understood. 


Nor were the bishops so arbitrary in this matter, but that 
they themselves were under a like regulation, and liable to 
laws of the same nature. For, as no clerk could remove 
from his own Church without the license of his bishop, so 
neither might any bishop pretend to translate or move him- 
self to another see, without the consent and approbation of 
a provincial council. Some few there were, who thought 
it absolutely unlawful for a bishop to forsake his first see, 
and betake himself to any other; because they looked upon 
his consecration to be a sort of marriage to his Church, 
from which he could not divorce himself, nor take ancther 
without incurring the crime. of spiritual adultery. To this 
purpose they wrested that passage of St. Paul, “ A bishop 
must be the husband cf one wife,” taking it in a mystical 
and figurative sense, as St. Jerom informs us.*| But this 
was but the private opinion of one or two authors, which 


1 Con. Agathen. c.52. Presbytero, sive Diacono sine Antistitis sui epis- 
tolis ambulanti communionem nullus impendat. 2 Con, Epaunens. c. 6. 
8 Con. Valentin. c.5. Vagus atque instabilis Clericus, si Episcopi, a quo 
ordinatus est, preceptis non obedierit, ut in delegata sibi Ecclesia officium 
dependai assiduum, quousque in vitio permanserit, et communione et honore 
privetur. + Hieron. Ep. 83. ad Oceanum. tom. ii. p. 321, Quidam 
coacté interpretantur uxores pro Kcclesiis, viros pro Episcopis debere accipi, 
&e. 
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never prevailed in the Catholic Church; whose prohibition 
of the translation of bishops was not founded upon any such 
reasons, but was only intended as a cautionary provision to 
prevent the ambition of aspiring men; that they might not 
run from lesser bishoprics to greater, without the authority 
of a provincial synod, which was the proper judge in such 
cases. Some canons indeed seem to forbid it absolutely 
and universally, as a thing not to be allowed in any case. 
The council of Nice,! and Sardica,? and some others pro- 
hibit it without any exception or limitation. But other 
canons restrain it to the case of a bishop’s intruding him- 
self into another see by some sinister arts, without any 
legal authority from a provincial synod. So those called 
the Apostolical Canons distinguish upon the matter:* “ It 
shall not be lawful for a bishop to leave his diocese, and 
invade another, though many of the people would compel 
him to it, unless there be a reasonable cause, as that he 
may the more advantage the Church by his preaching; 
and then he shall not do it of his own head, but by the 
judgment and entreaty of many bishops, that is, a provincial 
synod.” The fourth council of Carthage distinguishes 
much after the same manner :* “ A bishop shall not remove 
himself from an obscure to a more honourable place out of 
ambition; but, if the advantage of the Church require it, he 
may be translated by the order and decree of a provincial 
synod.” Schelstrate’ and some other learned persons 
think, that these canons were a correction of the former; 
the one allowing what the other had positively forbidden. 
But this is not at all probable: it is more reasonable to 
think, that though in the Nicene and Sardican canons these 
exceptions are not expressed, yet they are to be understood; 
because the council of Nice itself translated Eustathius, 
bishop of Beraea, to Antioch, as Mr. Pagi® rightly observes 





‘ Con. Nic. c. 15. 2 Con. Sardic. c. 1 et 2. Con. Antioch, can. 21. 
Con. Carth. iii. ¢. 38. 8 Canon. Apost. c. 14. * Con, Carth. iv, 
c. 27. Ut Episcopus de loco. ignobili ad nobilem per ambitionem non tran- 
‘seat.—Sané si id utilitas Ecclesie fiendum poposcerit, decreto pro eo Cleri- 
corum et Laicorum Episcopis porrecto, per sententiam synodi transferatur. 
5 Schelstrat. de Concil. Antioch, can, 21. p. 614. § Pagi Critic. in 
Baron, An. 324, n. 22. 
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out of Sozomen,' and .other historians of the Church, 

Which had been to break and affront their own rule at the 
very first, had it meant, that it should not be lawful in any 

case to translate a bishop from one see to another. We 

must conclude then, that the design of all these canons was 

the same, to prevent covetousness, ambition, and love of 
pre-eminence in aspiring men, who thrust themselves into 

other sees by irregular means, by a faction, or the mere 

favour of the people, without staying for the choice or con- 

sent of a synod; which was the common practice of the 

Arian party in the time of Constantine and Constantius, 

and occasioned so many laws to be made against it. But 
when a synod of bishops in their judgment and discretion 

thought it necessary to translate a bishop from a lesser to 

a greater see, for the benefit and advantage of the Church, 

there was no law to prohibit this, but there are a thousand 

instances of such promotions to be met with in ancient 

history; as Socrates? has observed long ago, who has col- 

lected a great many instances tothis purpose. Those, that 

please, may see more in Cotelerius? and bishop Beverege ;# 

for in so plain a case I do not think it necessary to be more . 
particular in my account of them, but proceed with other 

laws of the Church, which concerned the clergy. 


Sect. 7.—Laws concerning the Residence of the Clergy. 


The next laws of this nature were such as concerned the 
residence of the clergy; the design of which was the same 
as all the former, to bind them to constant attendance upon 
their duty. And these laws equally concerned bishops and 
all the inferior clergy. The council of Sardica has several 
canons relating to this matter. The seventh decrees, “ that 
no bishop should go sic sparéredov—to the emperor's court, 
unless the emperor by letter called him thither.” The next 
canon provides,’ “ that whereas there might be several cases, 
which might require a bishop to make some application to 
the emperor in behalf of the poor, or widows, or such as 


. ! Sozom. lib.i. c. 2. ? Socrat. lib. vii. c. 36. 3 Coteler. 
Not. in Can. Apost. c. 14. * Bevereg. Not. in Eund. Canon. 
® Con. Sardic. c, 8, 
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fled for sanctuary to the Church, and condemned criminals, 
and the like; in such cases the deacons or subdeacons of 
the Church were to be employed to go in his name, that 
the bishop might fall under no censure at court, as ne- 
glecting the business of his Church.” Justinian’ has a law 
of the same import with these canons, “ that no bishop 
should appear at court upon any business of his Church 
without the command of the prince; but if any petition was 
to be preferred to the emperor, relating to any civil contest, 
the bishop should depute his Apocrisarius, or resident at 
court, to act for him, or send his Gfconomus, or some other 
of his clergy to solicit the cause in bis name; that the 
Church ‘might neither receive damage by his absence, not 
be put to unnecessary expenses. Another canon? of the 
council of Sardica limits the absence of a bishop from his 
Church to three weeks, unless it were upon some very 
weighty and urgent occasion. And another canon® allows 
the same time for a bishop, who is possessed of an estate 
in another diocese, to go and collect his revenues, provided 
he celebrate divine service every Lord’s day in the country 
Church, where his estate lies. And by two other canons* 
of that council, presbyters and deacons are limited to the 
same term of absence, and tied to the forementioned rules 
in the same manner as bishops were. The council of 
Agde® made the like order for the French Churches, de- 
creeing, “ that a presbyter or deacon, who was absent from 
his Church for three weeks, should be three years suspended 
from the communion. In the African Churches, upon the 
account of this residence, every bishop’s house was to be 
near the Church by a rule of the fourth council of Carthage. 
And in the fifth council there is another rule,’ “ that every 
bishop shall have his residence at his principal or cathedral 


: 





1 Just. Novel. 6. ¢.2. 2 Con. Sardic. c. II. 3 Con. Sardic. 
co 12, * Con. Sardic. c. 16 et 17. 5 Con. Agathen. c. 64, 
Diaconus vel Presbyter, si per tres hebdomadas ab Ecclesia sud defuerit 
triennio A communione suspendatur. § Con. Carth. iv.c. 14. Ut 
Episcopus non longe ab Ecclesia hospitiolum habeat. 7 Con. Carth. 
v.c.5. Placuit ut nemini sit facultas, relicté principali cathedrA, ad aliquain 
Ecclesiam in diocesi constitutam se conferre: vel in re propria diutius quam 
oportet constitutum, curam vel frequentationem proprix cathedre negligere.” 
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Church, which he shall not leave, to betake himself to any 
other Church in his diocese; nor continue upon his private 
concerns, to the neglect of his cure, and hindrance of his 
frequenting the cathedral Church.” From this it appears, 
that the city Church was to be the chief place of the bishop’s 
residence and cure: and Cabassutius,' in his remarks upon 
this canon, reflects upon the French bishops, as transgress- 
ing the ancient rule, in spending the greatest part of the 
year upon their pleasure in the country. Yet there is one 
thing, that seems a difficulty in this matter; for Justinian 
says,” “ No bishop shall be absent from his Church above 
a whole year, unless he has the emperor's command for it.” 
Which implies, that a bishop might be absent from his 
bishopric a year in ordinary cases, and more in extraordi- 
nary. But, I conceive, the meaning of this is, that he might 
be absent a year during his whole life; not year after year; 
for that would amount to a perpetual absence, which it was 
not the intent of the law to grant, but to tie them up to the 
direct contrary, except the prince upon some extraordinary 
affair thought fit to grant them a particular dispensation, 


Sect. 8.—Of Pluralities, and the Laws made about them, 


Another rule, grounded upon the same reasons with the 
former, was the inhibition of pluralities ; which concerned 
both bishops, and the inferior élergy. As to bishops, it 
appears plainly from St. Ambrose, that it was not thought 
lawful for a bishop to have two Churches. For speaking 
of those words of the Apostle, “a bishop must be the 
husband of one wife,” he says,’ “If we look only: to the 
superficies of the letter, it forbids a digamist to be or- 
dained bishop; but if we penetrate a little deeper to the 
profounder sense, it prohibits a bishop to have two Churches.” 





1 Cabassut. Netit. Con. c.44, EHuice canoni contraveniunt Episcopi, qui 
magna parte anni rure versantur et deliciantur, 2 Justin. Novel. 6, 
e.2. Et illud etiam definimus, ut nemo Deo amabilium Episcoporum foris & 
sua. Ecclesia plusquam per totum annum abesse audeat, nisi hoc per imperi- 
alem fiat jussionem. 8 Ambros. de Dignit. Sacerd. c.4. Si ad super- 
ficiem tantim liter respiciamus, prohibet' bigamum Episcopum ordinari: st 
verd ad altiorem sensum conscendimus, inhibet Episcopum duas usurpare 
Ecclesias. 
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‘That is, wherever there were two dioceses before, it was 
' not lawful for one bishop to usurp them both, except where 
the wisdom of the Church and State thought it most conve- 
nient to join them into one. And it is remarkable, that. 
though there be many instances of bishops removing: from 
lesser sees to greater ; yet there is no example in all 
ancient history, that I remember, of any such bishops hold- 
ing both together; no, not among the Arians themselves, 
who were the least concerned in observing rules of any 
other. As to the case of the inferior clergy, we must dis- 
tinguish betwixt diocesan and parochial Churches, and 
between the office and the benefit in parochial Churches. 
The circumstances and necessities of the Church might 
sometimes require a presbyter or deacon to officiate in more 
than one parochial Church, when there was a scarcity of 
ministers; but the revenues of such Churches did not 
thereupon belong to him, because they were paid into the 
common stock of the city or cathedral Church, from whence 
he had his monthly or yearly portion in the division of the 
whole, as has been noted before. And this makes it further 
evident, that in those early ages there could be no such 
thing as plurality of benefices, but onlya plurality of offices in 
the same diocese, within such a district, as that a man might 
personally attend and officiate in two parocial Churches. But 
then as to different dioceses, it being ordinarily impossible, 
that a man should attend a cure in two dioceses, the canons 
are very express in prohibiting any one from having a name 
in two Churches, or partaking of the revenues of both. The 
council of Chalcedon has a peremptory canon to this 
purpose :? “It shall not be lawful for any clergyman to 
have his name in the church-roll or catalogue of two cities 
at the same time, that is, in the Church, where he was first 
ordained, and any other, to which he flies out of ambition as 
to a greater Church ; but all such shall be returned to their 
own hana where they were first ordained, and only. 
minister Henk But if any one is regularly removed from 
one Church to another, he shall not partake of the revenues 
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of the former Church, or of any oratory, hospital, or alms- 
house belonging to it. And such, as shall presume, after 
this definition of this great and cecuminical council, to trans- 
gress in this matter, are condemned to be degraded by the 
holy synod.” And, that none might pretend under any 
- other notion to evade this law, the same rule was made for 
monasteries, that one abbot should not preside over two 
monasteries at the same time. Which provision is made by 
the council of Agde! and Epone, and confirmed by the im- 
perial laws of Justinian, who inserted it into his Code. 
Now the design of all these laws was to oblige the clergy 
to constant attendance upon their duty in the Church, where 
they were first ordained; from which if they once removed, 
whether with license or without, to any other diocese, they 
were no longer to enjoy any dividend in the Church or 
diocese, to which they first belonged. And this rule con- 
tinued for several ages after the council of Chalcedon, being 
renewed in the second council of Nice,’ and other later 
councils. 


Sscr. 9.—Laws prohibiting the Clergy to take upon them Secular Business 
and Offices. 


In pursuance of the same design, to keep the clergy 
strict and constant to their duty, laws were also made to 
prohibit them from following any secular employment, 
which might divert them too much from their proper busi- 
ness and ealling. Among those called the Apostolical 
Canons, there are three to this purpose. One of which says,* 
“‘ no bishop, presbyter, or deacon, shall take upon him any 
worldly cares, under pain of degradation.” Another says, 
“no bishop or presbyter shall. concern himself in any 
secular offices or administrations, that he may have more 
time to attend the needs and business of the Church; and 
this under the same penalty of degradation.” The last 
OR SAAT AP de Siete | Sle ai aed ERS Sicilian eReapasee canal 
-» 1 Con, Agathen. c.57.. Unum Abbatem duobus monasteriis interdicimus 
presidere. Vid. Con. Epaunens. c. 9. 2 Cod. Just. lib.i. tit. 3. de 
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says,! “a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, that busies himself 
in any secular office, and is minded to hold both a place in 
the Roman Government, and an office in the Church, shall 
be deposed. For the things of Cesar belong to Caesar, and 
the things of God to God.” Balsamon and Zonaras take 
this canon to mean only the prohibition of holding military 
offices, because it uses the word sparefa: but I have showed 
before, out of Gothofred arid others, that the words, spareta 
and militia, are used by the Romans in a larger significa- 
tien, to denote all kinds of secular offices, as well civil as 
military; and therefore they more rightly interpret this 
canon,” who understand it as a prohibition of holding any 
secular office, civil as well as military, with an ecclesiastical 
one, as things incompatible and inconsistent with one 
another. Eusebius informs us, from the Epistle of the 
council of Antioch,? which deposed Paulus Samosatensis, 
“ that, among other crimes alleged against him, this was 
one,—that he took upon him secular places, and preferred 
the title of Ducenarius before that of bishop.” The Du- 
cenarit among the Romans were a sort of civil officers, so 
called from their receiving a salary of fwo hundred Sestertia 
from the emperor, as Valesius* observes out of Dio. And 
this makes it plain, that the intent of the canons was to 
prohibit the clergy from meddling with civil offices, as-well 
as military. Only in some extraordinary cases, where the 
matter was a business of great necessity or charity, we 
meet with an instance or two of a bishop’s joining an eccle- 
siastical and civil office together, without any censure. As 
Theodoret® notes of the famous Jacobus Nisibensis, that he 
_was both bishop and prince, or governor of Nisibis; or 
Antioch in Mygdonia, a city in the confines of the Persian 
and Roman empires. Theodoret represents him as a man 
of great fame in his country for his miracles, by which he 
sometimes relieved the city, when besieged by the Persians ; 
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and it is probable, in regard to this, the emperors, Con- 
stantine and Constantius, pitched upon him, as the proper- 
est person to take the government of the city upon him; 
being a place in great danger, and very much exposed to 
the incursions of the Persians. But such instances are 
rarely met with in ancient history. 


Sect, 10.—Laws prohibiting the Clergy to be Tutors and Guardians, how 
far extended, 


In some times and places the laws of the Church were so 
strict about this matter, that they would not suffer a bishop 
or presbyter to be left trustee to any man’s will, or a tutor 
or guardian in pursuance of it; because it was thought this 
would be too great an avocation from his other business. 
There is a famous case in Cyprian relating to this matter. 
He tells us, it had been determined by an African synod; 
that no one should appoint any of God’s ministers a curator 
or guardian by his will, because they were to give them- 
selves to supplications and prayer, and to attend only upon 
the sacrifice and service of the altar.- And therefore! when 
one Geminius Victor had made Geminius Faustinus, a pres 
_ byter of the Church of Furni, guardian or trustee by his 
last will and testament, contrary to the decree of the fore- 
said council, Cyprian wrote to the Church of Furni, that 
they should execute the sentence of the council against 
Victor, which was, that no annual commemoration should be 
made of him in the Church, nor any prayer be offered in his 
name, according to the custom of the Church in those times, 
in the sacrifice of the altar. This was a sort of excommu- 
nication after death, by\denying to receive such a person's 
oblations, and refusing to name him at the altar among” 
others that made their offerings, and neither honouring him 
with the common prayers or praises, that were then put up. 
to God for all the faithful that were dead in the Lord. This 
was the punishment of such as transgressed this rule in the 





1 Cypr. Ep. 66. al. 1. ad Cler. Furnitan. p. 3. Ided Victor cum contra for- 
mam nuper in Concillio a sacerdotibus datam, Geminium Faustinum, Presby~ 
terum, ausus sit tutorem constituere, non est quod pro dormitione ejus apud. 
vos fiat oblatie, aut deprecatio aliqua nomine ejus in Ecclesia frequentetur. 
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days of Cyprian. And in the following ages the canon was 
renewed, but with a little difference. For though bishops 
were absolutely and universally forbidden to take this office 
upon them, both by the ecclesiastical and civil law;}! yet. 
presbyters, aud deacons, and all the inferior clergy, were 
allowed to be tutors and guardians to such persons, as by 
right of-kindred might claim this as a duty from them. 
But still the prohibition stood in force against their being 
concerned in that office for any other, that were not of their 
relations,’ as appears from one of Justinian’s Novels,? which 
was made to settle this matter in the Church. 
a 


Sect. 1].—Laws against their being Sureties, and pleading Causes at the 
Bar, in behalf of themselves, or their Churches. 


By other laws they were prohibited from taking upon them 
the office of pleaders at the bar in any civil contest, though 
it were in their own case, or the concerns of the Church. 
Neither might they be bondsmen or sureties for any other 
man’s appearance in such causes ; because it was thought, 
that such sort of incumbrances might bring detriment to 
the Church, in distracting her ministers from constant at- 
tendance upon divine service, as appears both from the fore- 
said Novel of Justinian,? and some ancient ‘canons,* which 
forbid a clergyman to become a sponsor in any such cause 
under the penalty of deprivation. 


Srcr. 12.—Laws against their following Secular Trades and Merchandize. 


Now as all these offices and employments were forbidden 
the clergy upon the account of being consumers of their time, 
and hindrances of divine service ; so there were some others 
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* Con. Carth. iv. c. 18.. Ut Episcopus tuitionem testamentorum non susci- 
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prohibited, not only upon this account, but also upon the 
notion of their being generally attended with covetousness 
and filthy lucre. Thus, in the first council of Carthage,! 
we find several prohibitions of clergymen’s becoming stew- 
ards or accountants to laymen. The third council? forbids 
both that, and also their taking any houses or lands to 
farm, and generally all business, that was disreputable and 
unbecoming their calling. The second council of Arles? 
likewise forbids. their farming other men’s estates, or fol- 
lowing any trade or merchandize for filthy lucre’s sake, 
under the penalty of deprivation. The general-council of 
Chalcedon has a canon to the same purpose,’ “ that no 
monk or clergyman shall rent any estate, or take upon him 
the management of any secular business, except the law 
called him to be guardian to orphans, in the case that 
has been spoken of before, as being their next relation, 
or else the bishop made him steward of the Church-reve- 
nues, or overseer of the widows, orphans, and such others, 
as stood in need of the Church’s care and assistance.” And 
here the reason given for making this canon is, that some 
of the clergy were found to neglect the service of God, and © 
live in laymen’s houses, as their stewards, for covetousness 
and filthy lucre’s sake. . Which was an old complaint made 
by Cyprian,° in that sharp invective of his against some of 
the bishops of his own age, who were so far gone in this 
vice of covetousness, as to negiect the service of God to 
follow worldly business; leaving their sees, and deserting 
their people, to ramble about in quest of gainful trades in 
other countries, to the provocation of the divine vengeance, 
and flagrant scandal of the Church. So that, these bemg 





1 Con. Carth. i. c. 6. Qui serviunt Deo, et annexi sunt clero, non accedant 
ad acius seu administrationem vel procurationem domorum. Ibid. c. 9. , Lai- 
cis non liceat Clericos nostros eligere apothecarios vel ratiocinatores. 

2 Con. Carth. iii. c. 15. Clerici non sint conductores, neque procuratores, 
neque ullo turpi vel inhonesto negotio victum querant. 5 Con. 
Arelat. i..al. 2. ¢.14. Siquis Clericus conductor aliene rei voluerit esse aut 
turpis lucri gratia aliquod genus negotiationis exercuerit, depositus a 
clero, 4 communione alienus habeatur. i 4 Con. Chalced. c. 3. 

5 Cypr. de Lapsis, p. 123. Episcopi plurimi divina procuratione contempta, 
procuratores rerum secularium fieri, derelicté cathedra, plebe deserta, per 
alienas provincias oberrantes, negotiationis queestuose nundinas aucupar1, &e. 
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the reasons of making such laws, we are to judge of the 
nature of the laws themselves by the ‘intent and design of 
them; which was to correct such manifest abuses, as cove~ 
tousness and neglect of divine service, which, either as 
cause or effect, too often attended the clergy’s engagemen 
of themselves in secular business. 


Sect. 138.—What Limitations and Exceptions these Laws admitted of. 


But in some cases it was reasonable to presume, that their 
engagements of this nature were separate from these vices. 
For in some times and places, where the revenues of the 
Church were very small, and not a competent maintenance 
for all the clergy, some of them, especially among the in- 
ferior orders, were obliged to divide themselves between 
the service of the Church and some secular calling. Others, 
who found they had time enough to spare, negotiated. out of 
charity, to bestow their gains in the relief of the poor, and 
other pious uses. And some, who, before their entrance 
into orders, had been brought up to an ascetic and philoso- 
phic life, wherein they wrought at some honest manual 
calling with their own hands, continued to work im the same 
manner, though not in the same measure, even after they 
were made presbyters and bishops in the Church; for the 
exercise of their humility, or to answer some other end of a 
Christian life. Now inall these cases, the vices complained 
of in the forementioned laws, as the reasons of the prohi- 
bition, had no share or concern; for such men’s negociations 
were neither the effects of covetousness, nor attended pro- 
‘ perly with any neglect of divine service; and consequently. 
not within the prohibition and censure of the laws, __ ; 

For first, both the laws of Church and State allowed the 
inferior clergy to work at an honest calling, in- cases of ne- 
cessity, to provide themselves of a liberal maintenance, when 
the revenues of the Church could not do it. In the fourth 
council of Carthage! there are three canons, immediately 
following one another, to this purpose ; “ that they should 





1Con. Carth. iv. c. 51. Clericus quantumlibet verbo Dei eruditus, artificio 
victum querat. Ibid. c. 52. Clericus victum et vestimentum sibi, artificiolo 
vel agricultura, absque officii sui duntaxat detrimento, preparet. Thid. ¢. 53. 
Omnes Clerici, qui ad operandum validi sunt,-et artificiola et literas discant. 
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provide themselves of food and raiment at some. honest 
trade or husbandry, without. hindering the duties of their of- 
fice in the Church; and such of them, as were able to labour, 
should be taught some trade and letters together.” And 
the laws. of the State were so far from hindering this, that 
they encouraged such of the clergy to follow an honest 
calling, by granting them a special immunity from the 
Chrysargyrum, or lustral tax, which was exacted of all 
other tradesmen, as I have showed more at large in another 
place.! 

Secondly. It was lawful also to spend their leisure hours 
upon any manual trade or calling, when it was to answer 
some good end of charity thereby; as that they might not 
be overburdensome to the Church, or might have some su- 
perfluities to bestow upon the indigent and needy; or even 
that they might set the laity a provoking example of indus- 
try and diligence in their callings: which were those 
worthy ends, which the holy Apostle St. Paul proposed to 
himself in labouring with his own hands at the trade of tent- 
making’; after whose example many eminent bishops of the 
ancient Church were not ashamed to employ their spare 
hours in some honest labour, to promote the same ends of 
charity, which the Apostle so frequently inculcates. Thus 
Sozomen? observes of Zeno, bishop of Maiuma, in Palestine, 
' “that he lived to be an hundred years old, all which time he 
constantly attended both morning and evening the service 
of the Church, and yet found time to work at the trade of 
a linen-weaver, by which he not only subsisted himself, but 
relieved others, though he lived in a rich and wealthy 
Church,” Epipbanius? makes a more general observation 
against the Massalian heretics, who were great encouragers of 
idleness, that not only all those of a monastic life, but 
also many of the priests of God, imitating their holy father 
in Christ, St. Paul, wrought with their own hands at some 
honest trade, that was no dishonour to their dignity, and 
consistent with their constant attendance upon their eccle- 
siastical duties; by which means they had both what was 
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necessary for their own subsistence, and to give to others, 
that stood in need of their relief.” The author of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions! brings in the Apostles recommending’ 
industry in every man’s calling, from their own example, 
that they might have wherewith to sustain themselves, and 
supply the needs of others.» Which though it be not an ex- 
act representation of the Apostle’s practice, for we do not 
read of any other Apostle’s labourmg with his own hands, 
except St. Paul, whilst he preached the Gospel, yet it serves 
to show what sense that author had of this matter; that he 
did not think it simply unlawful for a clergyman to labour 
at some secular employment, when the end was charity, and 
not filthy lucre. And it is observable, that the imperial 
laws for some time granted the same immunity from the 
lustral tax to the inferior clergy, that traded with a charitable 
design to relieve others, as to those that traded out of ne- 
cessity for their own maintenance ; of both which I have 
given an account in another place. ; 

Thirdly. We have some instances of very eminent bishops, 
who, out of humility and love of a philosophical and labo- 
rious life, spent their vacant hours in some honest business, 
to which they had been accustomed in their former days. 
Thus Ruftin,? and Socrates,? and Sozomen,* tell us of Spiri- 
dion, bishop of Trimithus in Cyprus, one of the most eminent 
bishops in the council of Nice, a man famous for the gift of 
prophecy and miracles, “that, having been a shepherd be- 
fore, he continued to employ himself in that calling, out of 
_ his great humility, all bis life.” But then he made his 
actions and the whole tenor of his life demonstrate, that he 
did it not out of covetousness. For Sozomen particularly 
notes, “that, whatever his product was, he either distributed 
it among the poor, or lent it without usury to such as needed 
to borrow, whom he trusted to take out of his storehouse 
what they pleased, and return what they pleased, without 
ever examining or taking any account of them.” 





1 Constit. Apost. lib. ii. ¢. 63. *Ruffin.. lib. i. c. 5. Hie pastor 
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Fourthly. I observe, that those laws,which were most severe 
against the superior clergy Ss negociating in any secular bu- 
siness, in cases of necessity allowed them a privilege, which 
was equivalent to it; that is, that they might employ others 
to factor for them, so long as they were not concerned in 
their own persons. For so the council of Eliberis words it:! 
*« Bishops,’ presbyters, and deacons,* shall not leave their 
station to follow a secular calling, nor rove into other pro- 
vinees after fairs and markets. aRek yet, to provide them- 
selves a livelihood, they may employ a son, or a freeman, or 
an hired servant, or a friend, or any other: and, if they ne- 
gociate, let them negociate within their own province.” So 
that all these laws were justly tempered with great wisdom 
and prudence; that as, on the one hand, the service of 
God and the needs of his ministers and servants might be 
supplied together; so, on the other, no encouragement 
should be given to covetousness in the clergy, nor any one 
be countenanced in the neglect of his proper business, by 
a license to lead a wandering, busy, distracted life, which 
did not become those, that were dedicated to the sacred 
function. It is against these only, that all the severe in-- 
vectives of St. Jerom,? and others of the ancients,’ are level- 
led, which the reader must interpret with the same limitations 
and distinction of cases, as we have done the public laws ; 
the design of both being only to censure the vices of the 
rich, who, without any just reason or necessity, immersed 
themselves in the cares of a secular life, contrary to the rules 
and tenor of their profession. 


Secr. 14.—Laws respecting their outward Conversation. 


Another sort of laws were made respecting their outward 
behaviour, to guard them equally against scandal in their 








-1Con. Eliber.c. 19. Episcopi, Presbyteri, et Diaconi, de locis suis negoti- 
“andi caus non discedant, nec circumeuntes provincias, questuosas nundinas 
sectentur. Sané ad victum sibi cenquirendum, aut filium, aut libertum, aut 
-mercenarium, aut amicum, aut quemlibet mittant: et si voluerint negotiari, 
intra provinciam negotientur. . 2 Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepotian. . Nego- 
tiatorem Clericum quasi pestem fuge, &c. 3 Sulpic. Sever. Hist. lib. 
i. p. 30. Tanta hoc tempore animos eorum habendi cupido veluti tabes inces- 
Sit: inhiant possessionibus, predia excolunt, auro el eaegak emunt, vendunt- 
que questui, per omnia student, &ca” 
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character, and danger in their conversation. ‘Such were the 
laws against corresponding and conversing too familiarly 
with Jews, and Gentile philosophers. The council of Eli- 
beris’ forbids them to eat: with the Jews under pain of sus- 
pension. The council of Agde* has a canon to the same 
purpose, forbidding them to give, as well as receive an en- 
tertainment from the Jews. And those called the Apostoli- 
eal Canons? not only prohibit therh to fast or feast with the 
Jews, but to receive “ rie éoprag Eéna,”—any of those por- 
tions or presents, which they were used to send to one 
another upon their festivals. And the laws against eon- 
versing with Gentile philosophers were much of the same 
nature. For Sozomen says,* Theodotus, bishop of Laodi- 
cea, in Syria, excommunicated the two Apollinari, father 
and son, because they went to hear Epiphanius, the sophist, 
speak his hymn in the praise of Bacchus; which was not so 
agreeable to their character, the one being a presbyter, the 
other a deacon in the Christian Chureh. It was in regard 
to their character likewise, that other canons restrained them 
from eating or drinking: in a tavern, except they were upon 
a journey, or some such necessary occasion required them 
to do it. For among those called the Apostolical Canons,® 
and the decrees of the councils of Laodicea® and Carthage," 
there are several rules to this purpose; the strictness of 
which is not much to be wondered at, since Julian required 
the same caution in his heathen priests, that they should 
neither appear at the public theatres, nor in any taverns, un- 
der pain of deposition from their office of priesthood, as 
may be seen in his letter to Arsacius, high-priest of Galatia, 


which Sozomen records,* and other fragments of his wri- 
tings. 


Sxct. 14.—Laws relating to their Habit. 


To this sort of laws we may reduce those aneient rules, 
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which concerned the garb and habit of the ancient clergy ; 
in which such a decent mean was to be observed, as might 
keep them from obloquy and censure on both hands, either 
as too nice and critical, or too slovenly and careless in their 
dress: their habit being generally to be such, as might 
express the gravity of their minds without any superstitious 
singularities, and their modesty and humility without affec- 
tation. In this matter therefore their rules were formed 
according to the customs and opinions of the age, which 
are commonly the standard and measure of decency and 
indecency, in thing's of this nature. Thus for instance, long 
hair, and baldness by shaving the head or beard, being then 
generally reputed indecencies in contrary extremes, the 
clergy were obliged to observe a becoming mediocrity be~ 
tween them. This is the meaning of that controverted 
canon of the fourth council of Carthage, according to’ its 
true reading,’ “ that a clergyman shall neither indulge 
long hair, nor shave his beard,—Clericus nec comam nu~ 
triat, nec barbam radat.” The contrary custom being: now 
in vogue in the Church of Rome, Bellarmin® and many 
other writers of that side, who will have all their ceremonies 
to be apostolical, and to contain some great mystery in 
them, pretend, that the word, radat, should be left out of 
that ancient canon, to make it agreeable to the present 
practice. But the learned Savaro? proves the other to be 
the true reading, as well from the Vatican, as many other 
MSS. And even Spondanus himself* confesses as much, 
and thereupon takes occasion to correct Baronius for as- 
serting, that, in the time of Sidonius Apollinaris, if was 
the custom of: the French bishops to shave their beards: 
whereas the contrary appears from one of Sidonius’s Epis- 
tles,> that their custom then was to wear short hair and long 
beards, as he deseribes his friend Maximus Palatinus, who 
of a secular was become a clergyman: he says, ‘“‘ His habit, 
his gait, his modesty, his countenance, his discourse, were 





1 Con. Carth..iv. c. 44: 2 Bellarm. de Monach. lib. ii. c. 40. 
3 Savaro. Not. in Sidonium. lib. iv. Ep. 24. p. 306. * Spondan. Epit. 
Baron. an. 58. n. 58. 5 Sidon. lib. iv. Ep. 24, Habitus viro, gradus, 


pudor, color, sermo religiosus: tum coma brevis, barba prolixa, &e. 
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all religious; and agreeably to these, his hair was short; 
and his beard long.” Custom, it seenis, had then made it 
decent and becoming ; and upon that ground the ancients 
are sometimes pretty severe against such of the clergy as 
transgressed in this point, as guilty of an indeceney in 
gomg contrary to the rules and customs of the Church; 
which were to be observed, though the thing was otherwise 
in itself of an indifferent nature. 


Secr. 16.—The Tonsure of the Ancients very different from that of the: - 
Romish Church. 

The Romanists are generally as much to blame in their 
accounts of the ancient tonsure of the clergy; which they 
describe in such a manner, as to make parallel to that 
shaving of the crown of the head. by way of mystical rite, 
which is now the modern custom. Whereas this was so far 
from being required as a matter of decency among the an- 
cients, that.it was’ condemned and prohibited by them. 
Which may appear from that question, which Optatus puts 
to the Donatists,! when he asks them,—“ where they had a 
command to shave the heads of the priests ?” as they had 
done by the Catholic clergy in order to bring them to do 

public penance in the Church. In which case, as Albas- 
pineus rightly notes? “ it was customary to.use shaving to 
baldness, and sprinkling the head with ashes, as signs of 
sorrow and repentance. . But the priests of God were not to 
be thus treated.” Which shows that the ancients then knew 
nothing of this, as. a.ceremony belonging to the ordination, 
or life of the clergy. Which is still more evident from what 
St. Jerom says upon those words of Ezekiel, xliv. 20. « Nei- 
ther shall they shave their heads, nor suffer. their locks to 
grow long, they shall only poll their heads.” — This,” says 
he,’ “ evidently demonstrates, that we ought neither to have 
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' Optat. cont. Parmen. lib. ii. p. 38. Docete, ubi vobis mandatum est ra- 
dere capita Sacerdotum, cum e contrario sint tot exempla proposita, fieri non 
debere. - -- Qui parare debebas aures ad audiendum, parasti novaculam ad 
delinquendum. ® Albasp. in Loe. p. 141. ’ Hieron. lib. xiii. 
in Ezek. cap. xliv. p. 668. Quod autem Sequitur, capita sua non radent, &e. 
perspicué demonstratur, nec rasis capitibus, sicut sacerdotes, cultoresque 
Isidis atque: Serapis, nos esse debere; nec rursim’comam demittere, quod 
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our heads shaved, as the priests and votaries of Isis and 
Serapis;. nor yet to suffer our hair to grow long, after the 
luxurious manner of barbarians, and soldiers, but that priests 
should appear with a venerable and grave countenance ; 
neither are they to make themselves bald with a razor, nor 
poll their heads so close, that they may look as if they were 
shaven ; but they are to let their hair grow so long, that it 
may cover their skin.” It is impossible now for any rational 
man to imagine, that Christian priests had shaven crowns in 
the time’ of St. Jerom, when he so expressly says, they had 
not, and that none but the priests of Isis and Serapis had. 
But the custom was to poll their heads, and cut their 
hair to a moderate degree ; not for any mystery that was in 
it, but for the sake of decency and gravity; that they might 
neither affect the manners of the luxurious part of the 
world, which prided itself in long hair ; nor fall under con- 
tempt and obloquy by an indecent baldness; but express a 
sort of venerable modesty in their looks and aspects, which 
is the reason that St. Jerom assigns for the ancient tonsure. 


« Sect. 1%7.—Of the: Corona Clericalis, and why the Clergy called Coronati. . 


From hence we-may further conclude, that the ancient 
clergy were not called Coronati from their shaven crowns, 
as some would have it, since it is evident there was no such 
thing among them. But it seems rather a name given them, 
as Gothofred! and Savaro? conjecture, from the form of the 
ancient tonsure; which was made in a circular figure, by 
cutting away the hair a little from the crown of the head, 
and leaving a round or circle hanging downwards. This in 
some councils? is called Circuli Corona, and ordered to be 
used in opposition to some heretics, who it seems prided 
themselves in long hair and the contrary custom. But f 
am not confident, that this was the reason of the name, 





proprié luxuriosum ‘est, barbarorumque. et militantium ; sed ut honestus ha- 
bitus Sacerdotum facie demonstretur ; nec calvitium novacula esse faciendum, 
nec ita ad pressum tondendum caput, ut rasorwn similes esse videamur ; sed 


in tantum capillos esse demittendos, ut operta sit cutis. ! Gothofred. 
Com. in Cod. Theod. lib. xvi..tit: 2. de Epise. leg. 38. -? Savaro Not. 
in Sidon. lib. vi. Ep. 3. 3 Con. Tolet. .iv c. 40. Omnes.Clerici, detonse 


superius capite toto, inferius solam circuli coronam relinquant, &c. 
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Coronati. It might be given the clergy in general, out of 
respect to their office and character, which was always of 
great honour and esteem: for Corona signifies honour and 
dignity in a figurative sense, and it is not improbable but 
that the word was sometimes so used in this case, as has 
been noted before’ in speaking of the form of saluting \ 
bishops, Per Coronam. 


Secr. 18.—Whether the Clergy were distinguished in their Apparel 
from Laymen. 


_ As to the kind or fashion of their apparel, it does not 
appear for several ages, that there was any other distinction 
observed therein between them and the laity, save that they 
were more confined to wear that which was modest and 
grave, and becoming their profession, without being tied to 
any certain garb or form of clothing. Several councils re- 
quire the clergy to wear apparel suitable to their profession; 
but they do not express any kind, or describe it otherwise, 
than that it should not border upon luxury or any affected 
neatness, but rather keep a medium between finery and 
slovenliness, This was St. Jerom’s direction to Nepotian,? 
“that he should neither wear black nor white clothing. 
For gaity and slovenliness were equally to be avoided ; the 
one savouring of niceness and delicacy, and the other of 
vain-glory.” Yet in different places different customs seem 
to have prevailed, as to the colour of their clothing. For 
at Constantinople, in the time of Chrysostom and Arsacius, 
the clergy commonly went in black, as the Novatians did in 
white. Which appears from the dispute, which Socrates? 
speaks of between Sisinnius, the Novatian bishop, and one 
of Arsacius’s clergy: for he says, “ Sisinnius going’ one 
day to visit Arsacius, the clergyman asked him, why he 
wore a garment which did not become a bishop? and 
where it was written, that a priest ought to be clothed in 
white ? to whom he replied, you first show me, where it is 
‘written, that a bishop ought to be clothed in black?” From 





' Book ii. chap. ix. sect. 5, * Hieron. Ep. 2. ad Nepot. Vestes 
pullas eequé devita, ut candidas. Ornatus, ut sordes pari modo fugiendse 
sunt; quia alterum delicias, alterum gloriam redolet, &e, 3 Socrat, 


lib. vi. c. 22, 
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this it is easy to collect, that by this time it was become the 
custom at Constantinople for the clergy to wear black, and 
that perhaps to distinguish themselves from the Novatians, 
who affected it seems to appear in white. But we do not 
find these matters as. yet so particularly determined or pre- 
scribed in,any. councils. For the fourth council of Car- 
thage’ requires the clergy to wear such apparel, as was 
suitable to their profession, but does not particularize any 
further about it, save that they should not affect any finery 
or gaity in their shoes or clothing. And the council of 
Agde? gives the very same direction. Baronius? indeed is 
very earnest to persuade his reader, that bishops in the time: 
of Cyprian wore the same habit, that is now worn by car- 
dinals in the Church of Rome, and such bishops, as are ad- 
vanced from a monastery to the episcopal throne. As if 
Cyprian had been a monk or a cardinal of the Church of 
Rome. But, as the learned editor* of Cyprian’s works ob- 
serves, there is searce any thing so absurd, that a man, who 
is engaged in a party-cause, cannot persuade himself to 
believe, and hope to persuade others also. For is it likely, 
that bishops and presbyters should make their appearance 
in public in a distinct habit, at a time, when tyrants and 
persecutors made a most diligent search after them to put 
them to death? do the clergy of the present Church of 
Rome use to appear so in countries, where they live in 
danger of being discovered and taken? but what shall we 
say to the writer of Cyprian’s Passion, who mentions Cy- 
prian’s* Lacerna or Birrus, and after that his Tunica or 
Dalmatica, and last of all his Linea, in which he suffered ? 
of which Baronius makes the Linea to be the bishop’s 
rochet ; and the Dalmatica or Tunica, that which they now 
call the loose tunicle; and the Lacerna or Burrus, the red 





1Con.Carth. iv. c.45. Clericus professionem suam et in habitu etin incessu 
probet: et ided nec vestibus nec calceamentis decorem querat. ; Con. 
Agathen. c. 20. Vestimenta vel calceamenta etiam eis, nisi que religionem 
deceant, uti aut habere non liceat. 8 Baron. an. 261. n. 44. 
* Vid. Bp. Fell. Not. in Vit. Cypr. p. 18. 5 Passio Cypr. p. 13. Cy- 
prianus in agrum Sexti productus est, et ibi se Lacerna Birri expoliavit. - - - 
Et ciim se Dalmatica (al. Tunica) expoliasset, et diaconibus tradidisset, in 
linea stetit, et coepit spiculatorem sustinere. 
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silken vestment that covers the shoulders. Why, to all 
this it may be said, that these are only old names for new 
things. For besides the absurdity of thinking, that Cyprian 
should go to his martyrdom in his sacred and pontifical 
robes, which were not to be worn out of the Church, it is 
evident these were but the names of those common gar- 
ments, which many Christians then used without distinction. 
F. Simon,! speaking of the canons of the synods of Poitiers 
and Langree, Anno 1396 and 1404, says, the clergy did 
not then wear clothes of a particular colour; they were 
only forbidden to wear red, green, or any other such colour. 
In former times there was no distinction of clothes between 
the clergy and the laity: all men of any note wore long 
clothes, as one may see in old pictures. None, but the 
common people, wore short ones; which oceasioned the 
word, courtant de boutique. None were then called gown- 
men; but because short clothes appeared by degrees to be 
very convenient, they grew fashionable. However the ma- 
gistrates and the clergy continued to wear long clothes: 
an ecclesiastic could not wear a short gown, reaching no 
lower than his knee, without acting against his character. 


Secr. 19.—A particular Account of the Birrus and Palliwm. 


As to the Birrus, it is evident that it was no peculiar 
habit of bishops, no, nor yet of the elergy. That it was not 
peculiar to. bishops, appears from what St. Austin? says of 
it, that it was the common garment, which all his clergy 
wore as well as himself. And therefore if any one presented 
him with a richer Birrus than ordmary, he would not wear 
it. “For, though it might become another bishop, it would 
not become him, who was a poor man, and born of poor 
parents. He must have such an one, as a presbyter could 
have, or a deacon, or a subdeacon. If any one gave him a 
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‘ Bibl. Critique. vol. iii. n. 31. cited by Mr. La Roche. Memoir. vol. 
ii. p. 3. * Aug. Serm. 50, de Diversis, tom. x. p.523. Oeratur mihi 
birrum pretiosum, forte decet Episcopum, quamvis non deceat Augustinum, id 
est, hominem pauperem, de pauperibus natum. - - - Talem debeo habere, qua- 
lem-potest habere Presbyter, qualem potest habere Diaconus, et’ Subdiaco- 
nus. - - - Si quis meliorem dederit, vendo, quod et facere soleo, ut quando non 
potest vestis esse communis, pretium vestis sit commune. 
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better, he was used to sell it; that, since the garment itself 
could not be used i in corntieny the price of it at least might 
be common.” This shows plainly, that the Birrus was not 
the bishop’s peculiar habit, but the common garment of all 
St. Austin’s clergy. And that this was no more than the 
common Tunica, or coat, worn generally by Christians in 
Afrie and other places, may appear from a canon of the 
council of Gangra,! made against Eustathius, the heretic, 
and his followers, who condemned the common habit, and 
brought in the use of a strange habit in its room. Now 
this common habit was the Birrus, or Bijpog, as they call it 
in the canon made against them,which runs in these words: 

“ Ifany man uses the Palliwm, or cloak, upon the account 
of an ascetic life, and, as if there were some holiness in that, 
condemns those, that with reverence use the Birrus, and 
other garments, that are commonly worn, let him be ana- 
thema.” The Birrus then was the common and ordinary 
coat, which the Christians of Paphlagonia and those parts 
generally wore; and though the ascetics used the 
{eorBoraov, the philosophic Palliwm, or cloak, yet the 
clergy of that country used the common Birrus, or coat. 
For Sozomen,? in rélating the same history, instead of 
Bnpoe, uses the word Xirwy, which is a more known name 
for the Latin Tunica, or coat; and he also adds, “ that 
Eustathius himself, after the synod had condemned him, 
changed his philosophic habit, and used the same garb, that 
the secular presbyters wore.” Which plainly evinces, that 
as yet the clergy in those parts did not distinguish them- 
selves by their habit from other Christians, though the asce- 
tics generally did. In the French Churches, several years 
after this, we find the clergy still using the same secular 
habit with other. Christians. And when some endeavoured 
to alter it, and intreduce the ascetic or philosophic habit 
among them, Celestine, bishop of Rome, wrote a repri- 








1 Con, Gangr. inPrefat. Béva audvicpara émt watarréce rhe rotvérnro$ 
TOY Appiaratwy cvvayorTec. 2Con, Gangr.c. 12. "Ee rie dvdpéy 
did vomrZopévny doxnow meoBoraip yoRrar, & oc dv te rsre Thy duKaioobyny 
éxwv, caradadicowro Tay per’ ivhaBEing Teg Bhose dopeyTuY, K TH Ory rowh 
Ry ev Cvrmseig Boy EGIITL KEXONMEVOY, devasepa ESWe 5 Sozom, 
lib. iii, c. 14, . 
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manding letter to them, asking, ! why that habit, the eloak, 
was used in the French Churches, when it had been the 
custom of so many bishops, for so many years, to use the 
common habit of the people? from whom the clergy 
were to be distinguished by their doctrine, and not by their 
garb ; by their conversation, not their habit; by the purity 
of their souls, rather than their dress.” But yet I must 
observe, that in some places the ascetics, when they were’ 
taken into the ministry of the Church, were allowed to re- 
tain their ancient philosophic habit without any censure. 
Thus St. Jerom? observes of his friend Nepotian, that he 
kept to his philosophic habit, the Pallium, after he was 
ordained presbyter, and wore it to the day of his death: 
He says the same of Heraclas,? presbyter of Alexandria, 
that he continued to use his philosophic habit, when he was 
presbyter. Which is noted also by Eusebius, out of Origen, 
who says,* “that when Heraclas entered himself in the 
school of philosophy, under Ammonius, he then laid aside 
the common garb, and took the philosophic habit, with 
which he sat in the presbytery of Alexandria.” Upon which 
Valesius very rightly observes,> “ that there was then no 
peculiar habit of the clergy, forasmuch as Heraclas always 
retamed his philosophic Palliwm; which was the known 
habit of the ascetics, but as yet was very rarely used among: 
the clergy, who wore generally the common habit, except 
when some such philosophers and ascetics came among 
them.” For here we see it was noted as something’ rare 
and singular in Heraclas: but in after ages, when the clergy 
were chiefly chosen out of the monks and ascetics, the 
philosophic habit came in by degrees with them, and was 
encouraged, till at last it became the most usual habit of 





' Celestin. Ep. 2. ad Episc. Gall. ec. 1. Unde hic habitus in Ecclesiis 
Gallicanis, ut tot amorum, tantorumque pontifiewm in alterum habitum con- 
swetudo vertatur?’ Discernendi 4 plebe vel ceteris sumus dectrina, non 
veste ; conversatione, non habitu; mentis puritate, non cultu. ® Hie- 
ron. Epitaph. Nepotian. * Hieron. de Scriptor. c. 54. Heraclam, 
Presbyierum, qui sub habitu philosophi perseverabat, &e. 4 Orig. ap. 
Huseb. lib. vi. c. 19,  Mpdrspov wows soOjrt ypdpevoc, aroduc tmsvoc & 
pri6copoy avaaBwr ayia pexoi TS Seyoo ryost. ° Vales. Not. in Loc. 
Ex his apparet, nullum etiam tum peculiarem fuisse vestitum Clericorum. 
quandoquidem Heraclas philosophicum pallium semper retinuit. aes, 
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the clergy of all sorts. ‘But this was not till the’ fifth or 
sixth century, as may be collected from what has been said 
before on this subject. . 


SEcr. 20,—Of the Collobium, Dalmatica, Caracalla, Hemiphorium, and 
Linea. : 

But some perhaps may think, the clergy had always a 
distinct habit, because some ancient authors take notice of 
the Collobiwm, as a garment worn by bishops and presbyters 
im the primitive ages. For Epiphanius speaking of Arius, 
while he was presbyter of Alexandria, says,'he always wore 
the Collobium or Hemiphorium. And Pius, bishop of Rome, 
in his Epistle to Justus, bishop of Vienna, which by many 
is reckoned genuine, speaks? of Justus as wearing a Col~ 
dobium also. But this was no more than the Tunica, of 
which there were two sorts, the Dalmatica and Collobium, 
which differed only in this respect, that the Collobiwm was 
the short coat without long sleeves, so called from KoAoee, 
curtus ; but the Dalmatica was the Tunica manicata et 
talaris, the long coat with sleeves. Both which were used 
by the Romans, though the Collobiwm was the more com- 
mon, ancient, and honourable garment. As appears from 
Tully? who derides Catiline’s soldiers, because they had 
their tunice manicate et talares; whereas the ancient 
Romans were used to wear the Collobia, or short coats with- 
out long sleeves; as Servius* and St. Jerom® after him 
observe from this place of Tully. So that abishop’s or a 
presbyter’s wearing a Collobiwm, means no more, when the 
hard name is explained, but their wearing a common Roman 
garment. Which is evident from one of the laws of Theo- 
dosius the Great, made about the habits, which senators 
were allowed to use within the walls of Constantinople, 





- 1 Kpiph. Her. 69. Arian. n.3. ‘Hyuddpvoy yao 6 roiroc dei, & Ko\oBiwva 
dvdwvoKdpmevoc. ° Pius Ep. 2. ad Just. Vien. Tu verd apud senatoriam 
Viennam - - - Collobio Episcoporum vestitus, &c. ® Cicer. Orat. 2. in 
Catalin. n. 22. * Servius in Virgil. 9. Aineid. v. 616. Et tunice 
manicas, et habent redimicula mitre. 5 Hieron. Quest. Hebraic. in 
Genes. 37. 32. Tom. iii. p. 222. Pro varia tunica Symmachus interpretatus 
est tunicam manicatam ; sive quod ad talos usque descenderet, sive quod 
haberet manicas ; antiqui enim magis collobiis utebantur. 
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where they are forbidden to wear the soldier’s coat, the 
Chlamys, but allowed to use the Collobium and Penula, 
because these were civil habits, and vestments of peace. 

The Dalmatica, or as it was otherwise called Xe:pddoroc, 
or Tunica manicata, because it had sleeves down to the 
hands, was seldom used among the Romans; for Lampri- 
dius notes it,? as a singular thing in the life of Commodus, 
the emperor, that he wore a Dalmatica in public; which he 
also? censures in Heliogabalus, as Tully had done before 
in Cataline. And that is a good argument to prove, that 
the clergy of this age did not wear the Dalmatica in public, 
since it was not then the common garment of the Romans. 
And the conjecture of a learned man* is well grounded, 
who thinks, “ that in the life of St. Cyprian, where the an- 
cient copies have, tunicam tulit,; some officious modern 
transcribers changed the word, Tunica, into Dalmatica, as 
being more agreeable to the language and custom of their 

own time, when the Dalmatica was reckoned among the 
sacred vestments of the Church, though we never find it 
mentioned as such in any ancient author.” 

The Caracalla, which ‘some now call the cassoc, was 
originally a Gallic habit, which Antonius Bassianus, who 
was born at Lyons in France, first brought into use among 
the Roman people,’ whence he had the name of Caracalia, 
as Aurelius Victor,> informs us. It was a long garment, 
teaching down to the heels, which Victor says the Roman 
people put.on, when they went to salute the emperor. But 
whether it was also a clerical habit m those days, may be 
questioned, since no ancient author speaks of it as such: 
but if it was, it was not any peculiar habit of the clergy ; 


' Cod. Theod. lib. xiv. tit. 10. de Habitu quo uti oportet intra Urbem. leg. 1, 
Nullus Senatorum habitum sibi vindicet militarem, sed chlamydis terrore de- 
posito, quieta colloborum ac penularum induat vestimenta, &c. * Lamprid. 
Vit. Commodi. p. 139. Dalmaticatus in publico -processit. 3 Id. Vit. 
Heliogab. p. 317. Dalmaticatus in publico post coenam sepé visus est. , 
* Bp. Fell. Not. in Vit. Cypr. p. 13. * Victor. Epit. Vit. Caracallee, 
Cim & gallid vestem plurimam devexisset, talaresque caracallas fecisset, 
coegissetque plebem ad se salutandum indutam talibus introire, de nomine 
hujus vestis, Caracalla cognominatus est. 
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since Spartian,! who lived in the time of Constantine, says, 
they were then used by the common people of Rome, who 
called them, Caracalle Antoniniane from their author. 

The ‘Hupégiov, which Epiphanius joins with the Collo- 
biwm, was either but another name for the same garment, 
or one like it; for it. signifies a short cloak or coat, as Peta- 
vius® and other critics explain it, “Huov ‘Iparelac, or 
Dimidium Pallium, which answers to the description of 
the Collobiwm given before. 

As for the Linea mentioned in the Life of Cyprian, which 
Baronius calls the bishop’s rochet, it seems to have been 
no more than some common garment made of linen, though 
we know not what other name to give it. Baronius says 
pleasantly, “ it was not his shirt,” and therefore concludes 
it must be his rochet; which is an argument to make a 
reader smile, but carries no great conviction in it. And yet 
it is as good as any that he produces to prove, that bishops 
in Cyprian’s time appeared in public differently habited from 
other men. 

That the clergy had their particular habits for ministering” 
in divine service, at least in the beginning: of the fourth cen- 
tury, is not denied, but will be proved and evidenced in its 
proper place; but that any such distinction was generally 
observed Extra Sacra in their other habits in, that age, is 
what does not appear, but the contrary, from what has been 
discoursed. It was necessary for me to give the reader 
this caution, because some unwarily confound these thing's 
together, and allege the proofs or disproofs of the one for the 
other, which yet are of very different consideration. 





* Spartian. Vit. Caracal. p. 251. Ipse Caracallze nomen accepit & vestimento 
‘quod populo dederat, demisso usque ad talos, quod ante non fuerat; unde 
hodiequé Antoniniane dicuntur Caracalle hujusmodi, in usu maximé Roma- 
nz Plebis frequentate. * Petay. Not. in Epiphan, Her. 69. n. 3. 
Suicer. Thesaur Eccles. tom. i, p. 1834. 
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CHAP. V. 


Some Reflections upon the foregoing Discourse, concluding. 
with an Address to the Clergy of the present Church. 


Secr. 1.—Reflection 1. All Laws and Rules of the Ancient Church not-neces- 
sary to be observed by the Present Church and Clergy. 


Havine thus far gone over, and as it were brought mto 
one view, the chief of those ancient laws and rules, which 
concerned the elections, qualifications, duties, and general 
offices of the primitive clergy; reserving the consideration 
of particular offices to their proper places, I shall close this 
part of the discourse with a few necessary reflections upon 
it, in reference to the practice of the clergy of the present 
Church. And here first of all it will be proper to observe, 
that all the laws and rules of the primitive Church are not 
obligatory to the present clergy, save only so far as they 
either contain matters necessary in themselves, or are 
adopted into the body of rules and canons, which are au- 
thorized and received by the present Church. For ‘some 
laws were made upon particular reasons, peculiar to the: 
state and circumstances of the Church in those times ;_ and 
it would neither be reasonable nor possible, to reduce men 
to the observance of all such laws, when the reasons of 
them are ceased, and the state of affairs and circumstances 
of the Church are so much altered. Other laws were made 
by particular Churches for themselves only, and these never 
could oblige other Churches, till they .were received by 
their own consent, or bound upon them by the authority of 
a general-council, where they themselves were represented, 
and their consent: virtually taken. Much less can they 
oblige absolute and independent Churches at the distance 
of so many ages; since every such Church has power to 
make laws and rules about thing's of an alterable nature for 
herself, and is not tied to the laws of any other. Nor con- 
sequently are any of the members of such a Church bound 
to observe those rules, unless they be revived and put in 
force by the Church, whereof they are members. As this 
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is agreeable to the sense and -practice of the Catholic 
Church ; so it was necessary here to be observed, that no 
one might mistake the design of this discourse, as if it 
tended to make every rule, that has been mentioned therein, 
become necessary and obligatory; or designed to reflect 
upon the present Church, because in all things she does 
not conform to the primitive practice ; which it is not pos- 
sible to do, without making all cases and circumstances 
~ exactly the same in all ages. 


Sect 2.—Reflection 2. Some ancient Rules would be of excellent use, if 
revived by just Authority. 


~ But secondly, notwithstanding this, I may, I presume, 
without offence take leave to observe in the next place, 
that some ancient rules would be of excellent use, if they 
were revived by, Just authority in the present Church. 
What if we had a law agreeable to that of Justinian’s in 
the civil law, that every patron or elector, who presents a 
clerk, should depose upon oath, that he chose him neither 
for any gift, or promise, or friendship, or any other cause, 
but because he knew him to be a man of the true Catholic | 
Faith, and good life, and good learning? Might not this be 
a good addition to the present laws against simoniacal con- 
tracts What if the order of the ancient Chorepiscopi were 
reduced and settled in large dioceses? and coadjutors in 
case of infirmity and old age? Might not these be of great 
use, as for many other ends, so particularly for the exercise 
of discipline, and the easier and constant discharge of that 
most excellent office of confirmation? the judicious reader 
will be able to carry this reflection through abundance of 
other instances, which I need not here suggest. And I 
forbear the rather, because I am only acting the part of an 
historian for the ancient Church; leaving others, whose 
province it is, to make laws for the present Church, if any 
things are here suggested, which their wisdom and prudence 
may think fit to make the matter of laws for the greater 
benefit and advantage of it. 
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Secr.3.—Reflection 8. Some ancient Laws may be complied with, though 
not Laws of the present-Church. 

Thirdly. It may be observed further, that there were 
some laws in the ancient Church, which, though they be not 
established laws of the present Church, may yet innocently 
be complied with; and perhaps it would be for the honour 
and advantage of the clergy voluntarily to comply with 
them, since there is no law to prohibit that. I will instance 
in one case of this nature, It was a law in the ancient 
Church, as I have showed,! that the clergy should end all 
their civil controversies, which they had one with another, 
among themselves, and not go to law ina secular court, un- 
less they had a controversy with a layman. Now, though 
there be no such law in the present Cherch, yet there is no- 
thing to hinder clergymen from choosing bishops to be their 
Ana cae and voluntarily referring all their causes to them, 
or any other judges, whom they shall agree upen among 
themselves; which must be owned to be the most Christian 
way of ending controversies. Whence, as I have showed, 
it was many times practised by the laity in the primitive 
Church, who took bishops for their arbitrators by voluntary 
compromise, obliging themselves to stand to their arbitra- 
tion. And what was so commendable in the laity, must 
needs be more reputable in the clergy, and more becoming 
their gravity and character; not to mention other aie 
tages, that might arise from this way of ending disputes, 
rather than any other. From this one instance it will be 
easy to judge, how far it may be both lawful aud honourable, 
for the clergy to imitate the praetice of the ancients, in 
other cases of the like nature. 


Gaer. 4.—Reflection 4. Of the Influence of great Examples, and Laws of 
perpetual Obligation. 


* 


Fourthly. The last observation, I have to make upon the -- 
foregoing discourse, is in reférence to such laws of the an- 
cient Church, as must be owned to be of necessary and eter- 
nal obligation. Such are most of those, that have been 
mentioned in the second and third chapters of this book, 
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relating to the life and duties of the clergy; in which the 
clergy of all Churches will for ever be concerned, the matter 
of those laws being in itself of absolute and indispensible 
obligation. The practice of the ancients, therefere, in com- 
piisice with such laws, will be a continual admonition, and 
their examples a noble provocation to the clergy of all ages. 
There i is nothing, that commonly moves or affects us more, 
than great and good examples ; they at once both pleasantly 
instruct, and powerfully excite us to the practice of our 
duty ; they show us, that rules are practicable, as having al- 
ready been observed by men of like passions with ourselves; 
they are apt to inflame our courage by an holy.contagion, 
and raise us to noble acts by provoking our emulation ; 
they, as it were, shame us into laudable works, by upbraid- 
-ing and reproaching our defects in falling short of the pat- 
foo, set before us; ; they work upon our modesty, and turn 
it into zeal; they raise our several useful passions, and set 
us to work be exciting those inbred sparks of emulation, 
-and principles of activity, that are lodged within us. And. 
for this reason, whilst others have done good service by 
writing of the pastoral office and care, in plain rules and . 
Dh I have added the examples of the ancients to 
their rules; the better to excite us to tread those paths, 
which are chalked out to us, by the encouragement of such 
instructive and provoking exaroplote Who ean read that 
brave defence and answer,! which St. Basil made to the 
’ Arian prefect, without being warmed with something of his 
zeal for truth upon any the like occasion 2 How resolute 
and courageous will it make a man, even against the ca- 
lumnies of spite and malice, to contend for the Faith, when 
he reads? what base slanders and reproaches were cast 
upon the greatest luminaries of the-Church, and the best 
of men, Athanasius and Basil, for standing up in the cause 
of religion against the Arian heresy? - Again, how: peace~ 
able, how candid, how ingenuous and prudent will it make 
a man in composing’ unnecessary disputes, that arise among 
Catholics in the Church, always to have before his eyes 
that great example of candour and peaceableness, which 


1 See book.vi. chap. iii. sect. 10, 2 Ibid, 
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Nazianzen describes in the person of Athanasius,’ who, by 
his prudence, reconciled two contending parties, that for a 
few syllables and a dispute about mere words had like to 
have torn the Church in ‘pieces? To mstance but once 
more,—who that reads that great example of charity and 
self-denial in the African Fathers at the Collation of Car- 
thage,? and considers with what a brave and public spirit 
they despised their own private interest for the good, and 
peace, and unity of the Church, will not be inspired with 
something of the same noble temper, and ardent love of 
Christ; which will make him willing to do or suffer any 
thing for the benefit of his Church, and sacrifice his own 
private interest to the advantage of the public; whilst he 
persuades himself with those holy fathers, that he was made 
for the Church of Christ, and not the Church for him? As 
it is of the utmost consequence to the welfare of the Church, 
to have these and the like virtues and graces planted in the 
hearts of her clergy; so among other means, that may be 
used for the promoting this end, there is none perhaps more 

. likely to take effect, than the recommending’ such virtues 
by the powerful provocation of such noble examples. And he, 
that offers such images of virtue to public view, may at least 
be allowed to make the apology, which Sulpicius Severus? 
makes for his writing the Life of St. Martin: —Ef?si tpst non 
viximus, ut aliis exemplo esse possimus; dedimus tamen 
operam, ne uli laterent, qui essent imitand. 


Sect. 5.—Some particular Rules recommended to Observation. Ist, Relat- 
~. ing to the ancient Method of training up Persons for the Ministry. 
But, whilst Tam so earnest in recommending the exam- 
ples of the ancients, I-must not forget to inculcate some of 
their excellent rules. Such as their laws about training up 
young men for the ministry, under the Magister Discipline; 
whose business was td form their morals, and intre them 
to such studies, exercises, and practices, as would best 
qualify them for higher offices and services in the Church: 
This method of education being now changed into that of 
hese cte ooh add th, Luci gn aio Le olen d eerie, Shit 
‘ See booki. chap. iii. sect.9. * Thid. chap. iv. sect. 2. 3 Sever. 
% de Vit. S, Martin, in Prologo. |e a 
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nniversities, and schools of learning, it highly concerns 
them, on whom this care is devolved, to see that the same 
ends however be answered, that is, that all young men, who 
aspire to the sacred profession, be rightly formed, both in 
their studies and morals, to qualify them for their great 
work and the several duties of their calling. And they are 
the more concerned to be careful in this matter. because 
bishops now cannot have that personal knowledge of the 
morals of such persons, as they had formerly, when they 
were trained up under their eye, and Itable to their inspec- 
tion; but now, as to this part of their qualification, they 
must depend first upon the care, and then upon the testi-. 
mony of those, who are instructed with their education. 
Besides a late eminent writer,’ who inquires into the,causes 
of the present corruption of Christians, where he has occa- 
sion to speak of the pastoral office, and the ordinary methods 
now used fortraming up persons to it, makes a double 
complaint of the way of education in several of the univer- 
sities of Europe. As to manners, he complains, “that young 
people live there licentiously, and are left to their own con- 
duct, and make public profession of dissoluteness :—nay, 
that they not only live there irregularly, but have privileges, 
which give. them a right to commit with impunity all man- 
ner of insolencies, brutalities, and scandals, and which ex-' 
.empt them from the magistrates’ jurisdiction.” Now such 
universities, a as are concerned in this accusation, which by 
the blessing of God those of our land are not, have great 
reason to consider how far they are fallen pigs the primi- 
tive standard, and what a difference there is between the 
ancient way of educating under the inspection of a bishop, 
and the conduct of a master of discipline in every Church, 
and the way of such academies; where, if that Lise 
person say true, “ the care of disbihs and professors does 
not extend to the regulating of the manners of their disci- 
ples.” The other complaint he makes is im reference to 
the studies, which are pursued at universities, in which he 
observes two faults, one in reference to the method of 
teaching. “ Divinity is treated there, and the Holy Scripture 
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explained altogether in a scholastical and speculative man- 
ner. Common places are read, which are full of school 
terms, and of questions not very material, This makes 
young men resolve all religion into controversies, and gives 
them intricate and false notions of divinity.” The other fault, 
he thinks, is more essential. “Little or no care is taken to 
teach those, who dedicate themselves to the service of the 
- Church, several things, the knowledge of which would be 
very necessary tothem. The study of history and of Church 
antiquity is neglected, morality is not taught in divinity- 
schools, but im a superficial and scholastic manner; and in 
many academies it is not taught at all. They seldom speak 
there of discipline, they give few or no instructions con- 
cerning the manner of exercising the pastoral care, or of 
governing the Church. So that the greater part of those, 
who are admitted into this office, enter into.it without know- 
ing wherein it consists; all the nection they have of it is, 
that it is a profession, which obliges them to preach and to 
explain texts.” I cannot think all universities are equally 
concerned in this charge, nor shall I inquire how far any 
are, but only say, that the faults here complained of were 
rarely to be met with in the methods of education in the 
primitive Church; where, as I have showed, the chief stu- 
dies of men devoted to the service of the Chureh, both 
before and after their ordinations, were such as directly 
tended to instruct them in the necessary duties and_ offices 
of their function. The great care then was to oblige men 
carefully to study the Scriptures in a practical way, and to 
acquaint themselves with the history, and laws, and disci- 
pline of the Church, by the knowledge and exercise. of 
which they became expert in all the arts of curing souls, 
and making picus and holy men, which is the business of 
spiritual physicians, and the whole of the pastoral oflice ; 
in which therefore their rules and examples are proper to be 
proposed to all Churches for their imitation, = 


Sect. 6.—2dly. Their Rules for examining the Qualifications of Candidates 
for the Ministry. 


_ Another sort of rules, worthy our most serious thoughts 
and consideration, were those, which concerned the exami-. 
y , ie 
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nation of the candidates for the ministry. For by these such 
methods were prescribed, and such caution used, that it 
was searce possible for an unfit ot immoral man to be ad- 
mitted to an ecclesiastical office, unless a bishop and the 
whole Church combined, as it were, to choose unworthy 
men, which was a case that very rarely happened. It was 
a peculiar advantage in the primitive Church, that by her 
laws ordinarily none were to be ordained but in the Church, 
where they were personally known; so that their manners 
and way of living might be most strictly canvassed and ex- 
amined; and a vicious man could not be ordained, if either 
the bishop or the Church had the courage to reject him. 
Now though this rule cannot be practised in the present 
state of the Church, yet the main intent of it is of absolute 
necessity to be answered, and provided for some other way; 
else the Church must needs suffer greatly, and infinitely fall 
short of the purity of the primitive Church, by conferring 
the most sacred of all characters upon immoral and unwor- 
thy men. The only way, which our present circumstances 
will admit of, to answer the caution that was used in for- 
mer days, is to certify the bishop, concerning the candidates’ 
known probity and integrity of life, by such testimonials as 
he may safely depend upon. Here therefore every one 
sees, without my observing it to him, that to advance the 
present Church to the purity and excellency of the primi- 
tive Church, there is need of the utmost caution in this 
matter; that testimonials in so weighty an affair be not pro- 
miscuously granted unto all; nor to any but upon reason- 
able evidence and assurance of the things testified therein: 
otherwise we partake in other men’s sins, and are far from. 
consulting truly the glory of God, and the good of his 
Church, whilst we deviate so much from the exactness and 
caution, that is showed us in the primitive pattern. 

The other part of the examination of eandidates, which 
related to their abilities and talents, was made with no less 
diligence and exactness. The chief inquiry was, whether 
they were well versed in the sense and knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures ; whether they rightly understood the fun- 
damentals of religion, the necessary doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and the rules of morality, as delivered in the law of 
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God; whether ‘they had been conversant in the history of 
the Church, and understood her laws-and discipline; and 

were men of prudence to govern, as well as of ability to 

teach the people committed to their charge. These were 

things of great importance, because most of them were of 
daily use in the exercise of the ministry and pastoral care; 
and therefore proper to be insisted on in examinations of 
this nature. These were the qualifications, which, joined 

with the burning and shining light of a pious life, raised 

the primitive Church and clergy to that height of glory, 

.which we all profess to admire in them.. And the very 

naming that is a sufficient provocation to such, as are con- 

cerned in this matter, to express their zeal for the welfare 

and glory of the present Church, by keeping strictly to the 

measures, which were so successfully observed in the an- 

cient Church; and without which the ends of the ministry 

cannot be fully attamed in any Church, whilst persons are. 
ordained that waut proper qualifications. 


Sect. 7.—3dly. Their Rules about private Address, and the Exercise of 
; private Discipline. 

I shall not now stand to inculeate any other rules about : 
particular duties, studying, preaching, or the like, but 
only beg leave to recommend the primitive pattern in two 
things more. The one concerns private pastors, the 
other is humbly offered to the governors of the Church. 
That, which concerns private pastors, is the duty of pri- 
vate address, and the exercise of private discipline to- 
ward the people committed to their charge. Some 
eminent persons,’ who have lately considered the duties 
of the pastoral office, reckon this one of the principal 
and most necessary functions of it; which consists in in- 
specting the lives of private persons, in visiting families, in 
exhortations, warnings, reproofs, instructions, reconciliations, 
and in all those other cares, which a pastor ought to take 
of those, over whom he is constituted, “ For,” as they 
rightly observe, “neither general exhortations, nor public 
discipline can answer all the occasions of the Church. 
iS el eed oar, Sees ee 
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Burnet’s Pastoral Care, c. viii. p, 96. 
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There are certain disorders, which pastors neither can, nor 
ought to repress openly, and which yet ought to be re- 
medied by them. In such cases, private admonitions are to 
be used. The concern of men’s salvation requires this, and 
it becomes the pastoral carefulness to seek the straying 
sheep, and not to let the wicked perish for want of warn- 
ing.” But now because this is a nice and difficult work, 
and requires not only great diligence and application, but 
also great art and prudence, with a proportionable share of 
meekness, moderation, and temper, to perform it aright; it 
is often either wholly neglected, or very ill performed; 
whilst some think it enough to admonish sinners from the 
pulpit, and others admonish them indiscreetly, which tends 
more to provoke, than reclaim them. To remedy both these 
evils, it will be useful to reflect upon that excellent dis- 
course of Gregory Nazianzen, which has been snggested in 
the third chapter of this book,! where he considers that great 
variety of tempers, which is in men, and the nicety of all 
matters and occasions, that a skilful pastor ought to con- 
sider, in order to supply suitable remedies to every dis- 
temper. And there the reader will also find some other ex- 
cellent cautions and directions given by Chrysostom and 
others upon this head, with examples proper to excite him 
to the performance of this necessary duty. 


Secr. 8.—4thly. Their Rules for exercising Public Discipline upon Delinquent 
Clergymen, who were convicted of scandalous Offences. 

The other thing, I would humbly offer to the consideration 
of our superiors, who are the guardians of public discipline, 
and inspectors of the behaviour of private pastors, is the 
exercise of discipline in the ancient Church. By which 1 
do not now mean that general discipline, which was ex- 
ercised toward all offenders in the Church, but the particu- 

_ lar discipline, that was used among the clergy; by virtue of 
which every clerk convicted of immorality, or other scan- 
dalous offence, was liable to be deposed, and punished with 
other ecclesiastical censures; of which, both crimes and 
punishments, I have given a particular account in the three 
SOAR aig Taf eB Nh ih eee eae ho lets ed ke 
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foregoing chapters of this Book. It.is a thing generally 
acknowledged by all, that the glory of the ancient Church: 
was her discipline ; and it is as general a complaint of the 
misfortune of the present Church, that corruptions abound 
for want of reviving and restoring the ancient discipline. 
Now, if there be any truth in-either of these observations, it 
ought to be a quickening’ argument to all, that sit at the~ 
helm of government in the Church, to bestir themselves 
with their utmost zeal, that discipline, where it is wanting, 
may at least be restored among the clergy; that no scan- 
dals or offences may be tolerated among them, whose lives 
and practices ought to be a light and a guide to others. 
As there is nothing to hinder the free exercise of it. here, 
sO it is but fitting it should be exemplified in them ; as for 
many other reasons, so particularly for this, that the laity 
may not thik, they are to be tied to any discipline, which 
the clergy have not first exercised upon themselves with 
greater severity of ecclesiastical censures. And if either 
rules or examples can encourage this, those of the primi- 
tive Church are most provoking; her rules of discipline 
were most excellent and exact in themselves, and-for the 
most part,as exactly managed by persons intrusted with the 
execution of them. 


Secr. 9.—Julian’s Design to reform the Heathen Priests by the Rules of the 
_ Primitive Clergy, an Argument to provoke our Zeal in the present Age. 

After these reflections, made upon the laws and_ practice 
of the primitive clergy, it will be needless to make any long 
address to any orders of the clergy of the present age. I 
will therefore only observe one thing more, that Julian’s 
design to bring the laws of the primitive clergy into use 
among the heathen priests, in order to reform them, as.it 
was then a plain testimony of their excellency, so it is now 
a proper argument to provoke the zeal of the present clergy, 
to be more forward and ambitious in their imitation. I have 
already in part recited Julian’s testimony and design, out of 
his Letter to Arsacius, high priest of Galatia; I shall here 
subjoin a more ample testimony froma fragment of one of 
his Epistles’ printed among his Works, where, speaking of 
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the gentile priests, he says, “ It was reasonable they should 
be: honoured, as the ministers and servants of the gods, by 
«whose mediation many blessings were derived from heaven 
upon the world; and so long as they retained this charac- 
ter, they were to be honoured and respected by all, but if 
wicked and vicious, they should be deposed: from their 
office, as unworthy their function. Their lives were to be 
so regulated, as that they might be a copy and pattern of 
what they were to preach to men. To this purpose they 
should be careful in all their addresses to the gods, to ex- 
press all imaginable reverence and piety, as being in their 
presence, and under their inspection.?. They should neither 
speak a filthy word, nor hear one; but abstain as well from 
all impure discourse, as vile and wicked actions, and not let 
a scurrilous or abusive jest come from their mouths. They 
should read no books tending this way, such as Archilochus 
and Hipponax, and the writers of loose wanton comedies ; 
but apply themselves to the study of such philosophers, as 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Chrysippus, and Zeno, whose 
writings were most likely to create piety in men’s minds. 
For all sorts of books were not fit to be read by the priests. 
Even among philosophers, those of .Pyrrho and Epicurus 
were wholly to be rejected by them; and instead of these 
they ® should learn such divine hymns, as were to be sung 
in honour of the gods, to whom they should make their 
supplications publicly and privately thrice a day, if it might 
be; however twice at least, morning and evening. In the 
course of their public ministrations* in the temples, which, 
at Rome, commonly held for thirty days, they were’to reside 
all the time in the temples, and give themselves to philo- 
sophie thoughts, and neither go to their own houses, nor 
into the forum, nor see any magistrate but in the temple. 
“When their term of waiting was expired, and they were 
returned home, they might not converse or feast promiscu- 
ously with all, but only with their friends and the best of 
men; they were but rarely then to appear in the forum, and 
not to visit the magistrates and rulers, except it were in 
PR BE APE Sap pn pes Vila oe hue 
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order to be helpful to some that needed their assistance. 
While they ministered in the temple, they were to be ar- 
rayed with a magnificent garment; but out of it they must 
wear common apparel, and that not very costly, or m the 
least savouring of pride and vain glory. They were in no 
case! to go to see the obscene and wanton shows of the 
public theatres, nor to bring them into their own houses, 
nor to converse familiarly with any charioteer, or player, or 
dancer, belonging to the theatre.” After this he signifies, 
out of what sort of men the priests should be chosen. 
“ They should be the best that could be found in every city, 
persons that had true love for godeand man, and then it 
mattered not whether they were rich or poor; there being 
no difference to be made between noble and ignoble in this 
case. Noone was to be rejected upon other accounts, who 
was endued with those two qualities, piety to god, and hu- 
manity to men. Whereof the former might be evidenced 
by their care to make all their ‘domestics as devout as 
themselves; and the latter, by their readiness to distri- 
bute hberally to the poor, out of that little they had, and 
extending their charity to’as many as was possible. And 
there was the more reason to be careful in this matter, be- 
cause it was manifestly the neglect of this humanity in the 
priests, which had given occasion to the impious Galileans, 
-by whom he means the Christians, to strengthen their party 
by the practice of that humanity, which the others neglected. 
For as kidnappers. steal away children, whom they first 
allure with a cake; so these begin first to work upon 
honest-hearted, gentiles with their love-feasts, and enter 
_tainments, and ministering of tables, as they call them, till 
at last they pervert them to atheism, and impiety against 
the gods.” 

Now, from this discourse of J ulian, I think it is very evi- 
dent, that he had observed what Jaws and practices had 
chiefly contributed to the advancement of the character and 
credit of the Christian clergy, and of the Christian religion 
by their means; and therefore he laboured to introduce the 
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like rules and discipline among the idol+priests, and intended 
to have made many other alterations in the heathen customs, 
in compliance with the envied rites and usages of the Chris- 
tian religion, as. is observed both by Gregory Nazianzen ! 
and Sozomen,* who give us a particular account of his in- 
tended emendations ; the very mentioning which, if I mistake © 
not, is a loud call to us, to be at least as zealous, as Julian: 
was,in copying out such excellencies of the primitive clergy, 
as are proper for our imitation. It is the argument, which 
the Apostle makes use of in a like case:—“1I will provoke 
you to jealousy by them that are no people, by a foolish 
nation will I anger you.” Rom. x. 19. I must needs say, it 
will be but a melancholy consideration for any man to find 
hereafter, that the zeal of an apostate heathen shall rise u 
in judgment against him, and condemn him. 


Sxct. 10.—The Conclusion, by way of Address to the Clergy of the present 
, Church, : 

We all profess, as it is our. duty to do, a great zeal for — 
the honour and welfare of the present Church. Now, if in- - 
deed we have that zeal which we profess, we shall be careful: — 
to demonstrate it in all our actions ; observing those neces- ~ 
sary rules and measures, which raised the primitive Church 
to its glory. We are obliged, in this respect, first, to be 
strict and exemplary in our lives; to set others a pattern of 
sobriety, humility, meekness, charity, self-denial, and con- 
tempt of the world, and all such common graces, as are re- 
quired of Christians in general to adorn their profession ; 
and then to add to these the peculiar graces and ornaments 
of our function, diligence, prudence, fidelity, and piety in 
the whole course of our ministry; imitating those excel- 
lencies of the Ancients, which have been described; con- 
fining ourselves to the proper business of our calling, and 
‘not intermeddling or distracting ourselves with other cares ; 
employing our thoughts and time in useful studies, and di- 
recting them to their proper end, the edification of the 
Church; performing all divine offices. with assiduity and 
constancy, and in that rational, decent, and becoming way, 
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as suits the nature of the action; making our addresses to 
God with a serious reverence, and an affecting fervency. of 
devotion; and in our discourses to men, speaking always, .as 
the oracles of God, with Scripture eloquence, which is the 
most persuasive; in our doctrine showing uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity, sound speech, that cannot be condemned; 
in our reproofs, and the exercise of public and private dis- 
cipline, using great wisdom and pruden¢e, both to discern 
the tempers of men, and to time the application to its proper 
season, mixing charity and compassion with a just severity, 
and endeavouring to restore fallen brethren in the spirit of 
meekness ; showing gentleness and patience to them that 
are in error, and giving them good arguments with good 
usage, in order to regain them ; avoiding all bitter and con- 
tumelious language, and never bringing against any man a 
railing accusation; treating those of our own order, whether 
superiors, inferiors, or equals, with all the decency and re- 
spect that is due to them, since nothing is more scandalous 
among clergymen than the abuses and contempt of one 
another; endeavouring here, as well as in all other cases, 
“to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ;” show- 
‘Ing ourselves candid and ingenuous in moderating disputes 
among good Catholics, as well as resolute and prudent in 
opposing the malicious designs of the professed enemies of 
truth ; briefly, employing our thoughts day and night upon 
these things, turning our designs this way, and always act- 
ing with a pure intention for the benefit and edification of 
the Church; even neglecting our own honours, and de~- 
spising our own interest, when it is needful for the advan- 
tage of the public. 

Such actions will proclaim our zeal indeed, and draw 
every eye to take notice of it. Such qualities, joined with 
probity and integrity of life, will equal our character to that 
of the primitive saints; and either give happy success to 
our labours, or at least crown our endeavours with the com- 

' fort and satisfaction of having discharged a good conscience 
in the sight of God. The best designs indeed may be frus- 
trated, and the most pious and zealous endeavours be dis- 
appointed. It was so with our Lord and Master himself, 
and no one of his household then is to think it strange, if it 
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happen to be his own case. For, “though he spake as 
never man spake;” though he had done so many miracles 
among the Jews, yet they believed not on him. This seems 
to be written for our comfort, that we should not be wholly 
dejected, though our endeavours fail of success, since our 
Lord himself was first pleased to take his share in the dis- 
appomtment. It will still be our comfort, that we can be 
able to say with the prophet in this case, ““ Though we haye 
laboured in vain, and spent our strength for nought, yet 
surely our judgment is with the Lord, and our work with 
our God. And then though Israel be not gathered, yet 
shall we be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and our God 
shall be our strength.” Isai. xlix. 4, 5. 


END GF VOL. I. 
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